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N.  W.  THOMAS,  M.A. 
DR.  E.  WESTERMARCK. 
A.  R.  WRIGHT. 


EDWARD  CLUDL». 


F.  a  GREEN.  I        N.  W.  THOMAS,  M.A. 

F.  A.  MILNE.  M,A. 
CBAKLOntTB  a  BVBNS,  M.  LONCWOSTM  DAMKS,  E.  &  HARTLANO,  A.  NUTT, 

C  G.  SbliGMANn.  N.  w  Thomas. 
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Tkt  Utter  c  placed  beftn  a  member' i  name  indicatee  that  he  or  she  has 

compousuUd. 

i8S4*  Abercrombf,  Hon.  J.,  62  Bdimntoo  Pkwe,  Edinboigb  {Viu-Pnai»»a\. 
1907.   Abwlwinii,  H*»  E«].»  MdlMNiiiie  Home*  St.  BanuibM  Rotdt  GMBbridge. 
1S89.   Aldenham,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  St.  Duiutan's»  Rqtent's  Park,  N.W. 
18991   AmersVarh,  {^ofesMT  K.,  13  Erbjwinaenatniie*  Fnabmg  is  Baden, 

Germany. 

1898.   Ainery,  P.  F.  S.,  Esq.,  Druid,  A&hburioa,  Devon. 

1905.  Amherst,  The  Gmntess,  Montreal,  Scvenoaks,  Kent 
1S78.  C.  Andiiewi,  J.      Esq.,  ReJbnn  Qub,  Pkll  Mill,  S.W. 

1894.  Antdikov,  PlrofeaMir  K,  UniTenhy  of  St.  Vkdimir,  Xiev»  Ruam. 
1889.    Arnold,  Professor  B.  V.,  10  Bryn  Seiriot,  Bnngor. 
1889.    Asher,  S.  G.,  Esq.,  30  Berkeley  Sq.,  W. 

1906.  As'iJon-Rifjhy,  Miss  L.  E.,  BevcT'*  v  I.odc^p,  I^eamington. 
1893.    Aiion,  G.  F.,  Esq.,  2  Templelon  i  lace,  Larl's  Court,  S.W. 

t88oL  AYebuiy,  Rt  Hon.  Lord,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.* 
F.L.S.,  High  Ebna^  Farabonragh,  R.S.O.  {Vkt-PrwOuUi, 

1878L  c.  BMkhonae,  Sir  Jonathu  E.,  Bank*  Daflington. 

190a    Baker,  Judge  Frank  T.,  3543  Lake  Avenoe,  Chicago,  ni.  U.S. A. 

1901.    Baldwin,  Alfred,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Wi!deii  House,  Stourport. 

1903.  Banks,  Mrs,  Mary  M.,  19  Arkwrij^ht  Road,  Hampstcad,  N.W. 
1905.    Barry,  Miss  Fanny,  Lewesden,  Lyme  Regis. 

188$.  Banet,  Mona.  Ren^,  Vilk  Looiae,  Rue  DaufiHrt  RodHmant  Algieii. 
1891.  Beancfaamp,  Rt  Hon.  the  Earl,  Madresfield  Coiirt«  Great  Malvern. 

1901.  Benautan,  S.  L.,  Esq.,  Royal  Sodeties  Club,  St.  James'  Su,  S.W. 

1905.  Bickley,  Francis  L.,  Esq.,  96  Castellain  Manaons,  Maida  Vale»  W« 
1892     Billson,  C.  J.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  The  Wayside,  Oadby,  Leicester. 

1906.  Binney,  E.  IL,  Esq.,  M.A.,  3  Tack  ley  Place,  Oxford. 

1902.  Bishop,  Gerald  M.,  Esq.,  15  Queen  s  Square,  Bloomsbury,  W.C 

1S95.   BbKk,  G.  F.,  Esq.,  New  Yorlc  Public  Library,  Lafayette  Place,  N.Y., 
tl.S.A. 

1909.    Bladen,  W  Wells,  Esq.,  FairUe,  Stone,  Staffordshire. 

T890,    Bolitho,  T.  K.,  Esq.,  Trengwainton,  Ilea  Moor,  R.S.O.,  Cornwall. 

1904.  Bompas,  C.  H.,  Esq.,  c/o  Grindlay  &  Co.,  Parliament  St,  S.W. 
iWi.    Bonaparte,  Prince  Roland,  10  Avenue  d'Una,  Paris. 
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1SS2.  liowditch,  C.  i'.,  Esq.,      State  Street,  BofitOD,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

1897.  BoMr,  H.  H.,  Esq.,  Trinity  Hill,  Ripon* 

i88qu  Bnbioolt,  Sir  E.  W.,  Ca,  V.P.S.A.,  178  Bedibnl  Hill,  BlOhun,  S.W. 

1905.  Bridge,  G.  F.,  Esq.,  3  South  Hill  Park,  London,  N.W, 

1878.  Briilen,  James,  Esq.,  41  Boston  KoaH,  I^reniford. 

iS94*  Brix,  M.  Camille  de,  j6  Kue  des  Chaiiumes,  Calvados,  France. 

1902*  BraadbeBt,  N.  M.,  Esq. 

1890.  Brondwqod,  BCiis  Lucy  E.,  84  Carlisle  Mtnsioiu,  S.W. 

1890.  Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  A.,  I  Manchester  Square,  W, 

1889.  Browne,  John,  Esq.,  Chertsey  House,  I'nrk  Hill  Rise,  Croydon. 

i88j.  Buroe*  Miss  C  S.,  5  Iveroa  Gardens,  Keo&ington,  W.  {yue-PrtsitUnt). 

188a  Caddick,  E.,  Esq.,  Willmyton  Road,  Kdghaslon,  Birmingham. 

1907.  Calderon,  G.,  Esq.,  33  Buckingham  Mansions,  West  End  Lane,  N.W. 

1894.  Ounpbdl,  Lofd  Aichibald,  Coonbe  Hill  Fann,  Kingston'OD'TlMunes. 

1898.  Ompbell,  W.  J.  Douglas,  Eaq,,  F.S.A.  SooL.  Imiis  Chooain.  Loch  Awe, 

Aigyll. 

1894.  Carpenter,  Professor  J.  Estlin,  190  Banbury  Rtmd,  Oxford. 

1909.  Cartwright,  Mrs.,  c/o  Major  II.  R.  Cartwright,  South  African  Con- 
stabulary, Heidelberg,  Transvaal. 

1899.  Chambers,  E.  K.,  Esq.,  Board  of  Education,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
1901.  Chase,  Charles  H.,  Esq.,  68  Park  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
1906^  Chater,  Axthm  G.,  1^.,  41  Fordiester  Square,  W. 

1881.  Chorlton,  T.,  Esq.,  3a  BraMiilloae  Street,  Manchester. 

187&  Clodd,  Edward,  Esq.,  5  Prinoea  Street,  E.C.,  and  Strafford  Home, 

AWeburgh  {Vke-Presidt-nf). 

1904.  Cobb,  Dr.  C  M.,  10  Nahant  Street,  Lyon,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  per  G.  E. 

Stecfaert. 

1901.  Gobfaan,  Miss  E.  M.,  B.A.,  4  Woodville  Terrace,  Graveseod. 

1901.  Coleri^,  Miss  C.  R.,  Cheyne,  TaKquay. 

1895.  Conybeare,  F.  C,  Esq.,  M.A.,  13  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford. 
1907.  Cook,  A.  B.,  Esq.,  19  Cranmer  Road,  Cambridge. 

Cosqnin,  M.  Emanuel,  Viiry-le- Francois,  Mame,  France. 

18S8.  Cox,  Miss  Marian  Kualfc,  80  Carlisle  Mansions,  S.W.  {Ho$t,  Memier), 

1904.  Cmwibcd  Ciee,  A.  T.,  Esq.,  Brodsworfli,  Beckenham,  Kent 
1889.  Oorafaie,  James  E.,  Esq.,  Faifc  Hill  House,  Dyoe,  Aberdeen. 
1883.  Crombie,  John  W.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  91  Onsbw  Sq-,  S.W. 

1881.  Ciookit,  W.,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Langtop  House,  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham. 

1897.  Dabts,  Mi<vs  A.,  102  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 

1905.  D'Aeth,  F.  C,  Em|..  University  Settlement,  129  Park  St.,  LiverpooL 
1892.  Dames,  M.  Longworlh,  E*.f|  ,  Aletma,  Enfield. 

1895.  Dampier,  G,  k.,  Esq.,  c/o  .Messrs.  Grindlay,  Groomc  »^  Co.,  Bombay. 

1905.  Da  vies,  J.  C,  F.sq.,  Dyffryn  VUla,  Llanil&r,  Aberystwyth. 
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1904.  DtmwoKkt  Rev.  A.  C,  129  Dilkddi  Roid»  EdiabniiB^ 
1S95.  Oeboibam,  Misi  Ifaiy  H.,  Choliiiiit  Mi,  Heits. 
ttt6k  Defiles,  Wolf,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 

1894.  Dennett,  R.  K.,  Esrj.,  Benin  City,  FmomIim,  S.  Mieeria,  per  H.  &  King 

&  Co.,  9  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 

1905.  Denai&,  Miss  C.  J.,  Laracor,  ChelteDham. 

1905.  Didcaon,  Miss  Isabel  A.,  69  Beaufort  Mansions,  Beaufort  St.,  S.W. 

1901.  Dieterieh,  Fraleseor  AIIk,  5  XloeMi«ne»  Heidelberg,  GemaBj. 

1903.  DoDtti^,  M.  Edmond,  Paie  de  Fontaine  Blene,  MvalaplM-Saperieiir, 

Alfieia. 

T904.  Drake,  Carey,  Esq.,  The  Grey  Hoii«-f",  Hartley  Wintney,  Hants. 

1907.  Draper,  Mrs.  H.,  271  NTadi.son  Avenue,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 

1905.  Dunnill,  Mrs.  E.  J.,  5  Stow  Park  Avenue,  Newport,  Mon. 
1907.  Durrant,  Wilfred  S.,  Esq.,  60  Croydon  Rood,  Reigate. 

1896.  Eagleston,  A.  J.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Old  Park  Avenue,  Nightingale  Lane,  S.W. 

1899.  Eden,  Mta.  T.  B.,  HtUbnm,  Rugby. 

1899^  Elwofthy,  P.  T.,  Beq.,  F.S.A.,  Foxdown,  Wellington,  Someieet 

189$.  Evana,  Arthur  J.,  Ev^.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Ashmolean  Lifaniy,  Oxfoid. 

1899.  Evans,  E.  Vincent,  Esq.,  64  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

188a  Evans,  Sir  John,  K.CB.,  D.CL.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 

Britwill,  Berkhamstead,  Herts. 

1S95.  Eyre,  Miss,  The  iiudnalls,  St.  Briavd's,  Coleford,  Gloucestershire. 

1889.  c.  Fahie,  J.  J  ,  Esq.,  4  Avenue  Acrlier,  Nice,  Alpes  Maritimes. 

190a  Faraday,  Miss  L.  W.,  Caishaltou  iiuuse,  Heaton  Road,  Withington, 
Manchester. 

189$.  Fweoett,  F.,  Eiq.,  Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Police,  Madias. 

18901  Feilbeig,  Dr.  H.  F.,  Adtmr,  Vigai,  DenaMrk. 

190&  FeiriDgton,  G.  W.,  Eaq.,  Fairfield,  Gobowsen,  Oswestry. 

1889.  Ffennell,  Mi<is  Marjijaret  C,  13  Brandenburg  Road,  Chi*>wick,  W. 

1906.  Kink,  Major  G.  H.,  I. M.S.,  M.R.C.S.,  12  Fairfax  Kd.,  Bedford  Park,  W. 
1885.  FiUigerald,  D.,  Esq.,  c/o  J.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  Storey's  Gate,  S.W. 

190a  Forbes,  H.  O.,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Free  Poblic  Museanu,  Williana  Brown 
Street,  UTerpoo!* 

1904.  Fouttees,  Gaptain  H.  D.,  R.F.A.,  3  Bmttngtoa  Road,  Baymater,  W. 
189a.  Fnaer,  D.  C»  Eaq.,  M.A.,  25  Balls  Road,  Birkenhead. 

1885.  Frarcr,  J.  G. ,  E?tq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Trinify  Collpge,  Cambridge. 

190T.  Frceborough,  J.  L.,  Esq.,  l2oCaskgalc  Street,  Gainsborough. 

1889.  Freer,  W.  J.,  E^.,  V.D.,  F.S.A.,  Stouggate,  Leicester. 

1905.  Furoess,  Dr.  W.       1906  Sansom  Sueet,  Philadelphia,  U.S. A. 

1901.  Geidoa,  Mom.  H.,  aa  Rne  Semadoni,  Paris. 

I906ii  Gamett,  Miss  A.,  FaiHield,  BowBeas^-Windenicie. 
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190a    Garrettt  A.  C,  Eaq.»  52$  Locust  Avenne,  Germantown,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 
1S86.    Ga«ter,  Rev.  Dr.  M.,  Mizpah,  193  ^Taida  Vale,  W.  (Presidmt). 
1882.    George,  C  W.,  Esq.,  51  Hampton  Road,  Clifton,  Bmtoi. 
1907.    Gho&al,  B.  B.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  C.M.S.  High  School,  Jubbdpore,  Iiklia. 

1891.  GoOuicz,  I.,  Esq.,  Utt.D.»  Tan-y-bryn,  Shoot-ap-Hill,  N.W. 
1907.   Gonine,  A.  Allan,  Esq.,  24  Dorset  Sqnue,  N.W. 

1S78.    GooutM^  G.  Lanrence,  Etq.t  24  Dorset  Square,  N.  W.  (  Vke  Prestd<mi\, 
1898.    Gomme,  Mrs.  G.  Laurence,  24  Dorset  Square,  N.W.  {Hon.  Mtmbti% 
1S83.    Gofiselin-Grimshawe,  liillier,  Esq.,  Bengeo  Hall,  Hertford. 

1892.  Gowland  T.,  Esq.,  Pencraig,  DolUs  Park,  Finchley,  N. 
189a    Green,  Frank  G.,  Esq. ,  Waverley,  Carshalton  {Him,  Auditor), 

Gr^ry,  H.  B.,  Esq.,  Quintain  Houm^  Offham,  libllin^  Kent. 
1905.  Gold,  J*  Hfunoirar»  Baq.,  W.S.,  5  Coates  Gaideni,  Edmbnigli. 
187S.  Gtrtcfa,  Mn.,  Holgate  Lo^ge,  York. 

itgac.  Haddan,  A.  C,  Esq.,  ScD.,  F.R.S.,  Inisfiail,  Hills  Road»  Ganbridge. 

1903.  c.  Hall,  Mn.  H.  F.,  OaUanda,  Sheffield. 

1901.    Hamilton,  Miss  Katherioe,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  U.S.  A. 

1901.    Hampton,  G.  H.,  Esq.,  Avenoe  Hoose,  Darlington. 

1878.    Hardy,  G.  F.,  Esq.,  Broad  Street  House,  0!H  Hroad  Street,  E.G. 

1878.    Hartland,  E.  Sidney,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Highgarth,  Gloucester  {Vke-Fraidtai). 

1900.  Heather,  P.  J.,  Esq.,  25  Lambton  Road,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

1897.  Henderson,  Mua  A.  E.,  Ormlie  Lodgi^  Thncaoi. 

1905.  Hendenon.  C  A.,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Chatrapor,  Ganjam  District,  Madias, 

I.C.S. 

Hervey,   Hon.  D.  F.  A.,  CM.G.,  Westfields,  AldebwglMm-Sea, 

SnfTolk. 

189a    Hewjtl,  J.  F.,  Esq.,  Holion  Cottage,  Wheatiey,  Oxford. 
1891.    Higgens,  T.  W.  E.,  Esq.,  25  Finborough  Road,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 
19061.   HOdbiiigli,  Walter  L.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fh.D.,  St  Ermin's  Hotel,  St  Jaaes' 
Rule,  S.W. 

1S95.    Hinuber»  Miss,  44  Linden  Road,  Bedford. 

1904.  Hfxigstm,  Miss  M.  T.  ,  The  Croft,  Bctley,  vi.i  Crewe. 

1901.  Holmes,  T.V.,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  28  Grooms  Hill,  Greenwich,  S.E. 
1878.    Howard,  David,  Esq.,  I>evon  House,  Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex. 
190a   Howdl,  &  O.,  Esq.,  210  Eglinton  Road,  Plomstead,  Kent 
1901.  Howitt,  Miss  May  E.  B.,  Clovdly,  Metnng,  Victoria,  Avstialia. 
1904.   Hughes,  G.  H.,  Esq.,  6  Great  George  Street,  Westminstet,  S.W. 

1898.  Hall,  Miss  Eleanor,  14  Stanley  Gardens,  W. 

1906.  Hulst,  .NTrv  Henry,  88  Fountain  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 
1898.    Hutchitv  n,  kev.  H.  N.,  F.G.S.,  17  St  John's  Wood  Park,  Finchley 

Road,  N.W. 

1900.   im  Tbum,  Sir  £.  F.,  Esq.,  CB.,  K.CM.A.,  Governor  of  the  Fiji  Islands. 
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Jackson,  A.  M.  T.,  Esq.,  Bycollah  Club,  Bomhay  (AssisUnt  CoUectoc, 
Nasik,  Bombay),  and  189  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. 

1907.  Jackson,  Miss,  2  Alexander  Street,  W. 

1899.  James,  C.  IL,  Esq.,  64  Fkrk  Flaoe»  Cudlff. 

1899.  Janvier,  T.  A.,  1^.,  c/o  lieam.  Birown  Brothen  ft  Co,,  Budceia,  New 

York,  U.S.A. 

1891.  Jevons,  F.  B.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Hatfield  Hall,  Darhun. 

1900.  Jewiu,  VV.  H.,  Ei>q.,  4  Torriano  Cottages,  N.W. 

1903.  Johnston,  A.  W.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Scot-,  59  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
1^5*  Jones,  Captain  Bryan  J.,  Lisnawilly,  Dundalk. 

1907.  Kabraji,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  Matthew  Road,  Bombay,  c/o  Thomas  Cook  &  Son, 

57  Ludgatc  Circus,  London,  E.G. 

190a.  Kaliidi,  A.,  E:>q.,  29  Taviatodc  Square,  W.C 

1894.  Keonedy,  Mm  L.,  Fairacte,  Omcoid,  Mass.,  U.S. A. 
1907.  Kennett,  The  Rev.  Pkofesaor  R.  H.,  The  College,  Ely. 
1890.  Ker,  C,  Esq.,  i  Windsor  Terrace,  West,  Glasgow. 
1897.  Ker.  Professor  W.  P.,  M.A.,  95  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

1886.  Kiiby,  W.  F.,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  Uilden,  Sutton  Court  RcL,  Chiswick. 
W. 

1878.  Lang,  A.,  Esq.,  i  Marlocs  Road,  KenaingtCHi,  W.  (F«v-/VwwM). 

19^$.  Leather,  Mirs.  £.  M.,  Ottde  House,  Weobley,  R.S.O. 

190a  Lee,  The  Veiy  Rev.  Timothy,  Forry  Hill,  Groom,  Limeiick,  bdand. 

1889.  Letts,  C,  Esq.,  8  Bartletts  Baildings,  W.C. 

1895.  Levy,  C.  E.,  Esq.,  Boundstonc  Lodge,  Famham,  Suney. 
1S89.  Lindsay,  Lady,  41  Hans  Place,  S.W. 

1885.  Lockhart,  The  Hon.  J.  S.  Slewarl,  Governn»ent  House,  Wei-inu-wci. 

1901.  Lovett,  £.,  Esq.,  41  Oatcam  Road,  Croydon. 

1901.  Lucas,  Hariy,  Esq.,  Hilver,  St.  Agnes  Road,  Moiel^,  Binamgbam. 

1897.  Macbean,  £.,  Esq.,  31  Athole  Garden*,  Kehnnside,  Glasgow,  W. 

1897.  lUcgregor,  A.,  E^.,  Stamford  Brook  House,  Hammersmith,  W. 
1882.  Madagsn,  R.  Cbu&  Esq.,  lf.D.,  5  Coatea  CreKxnt,  Edinbnigh. 
1907.  M'Kenzie,  Dan.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  14  Stiatfoid  Place,  W. 

1904.  Magri,  Rev.  E. ,  S.J. ,  The  Seminary,  Gozo,  Malta. 

1895.  Major,  A.  F.,  Esq.,  Biirost,  30  The  Waldrons,  Cro}*don. 

1896.  Manning,  P.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  6  Si.  Aidate's,  Oxford  (Beechfield, 

Watford)* 

1898.  Bfaich,  H.  CoUey,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Portesham,  Dorchester. 
190a  Marett,  R.  R.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

1904.  Marsden,  Miss,  F.R.G.S.,  Chine  Side,  Shanklin,  Isleof  W^^t. 

1896.  Marsh,  R.  H.,  Esq.,  Ingleside,  Epping,  E«5sex. 

i88a  Maiston,      Esq.,  St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 
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1891.   Miwcw,  Sb  D.  P.,  Mauging  Diicctor»  Tbe  Pimjftb  Bank,  Lihon^  ftt 

H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  Comhill.  B.C. 
1905.    Matthew,  Rev.  H.  C,  Manse,  Garemont,  W.  Austnlia, 
1889.    Matthews,  Miss  E.,  Raymead,  Park  Road,  Watford. 

1905.  Maylani,  P.,  Esq.,  32  Watling  Street,  Canterbury. 

1902.  Maxwell,  G.,  Esq.,  The  Solicitor  General's  House,  Penang,  Straits 

SctllttMnt* 

189s.   Mcfridcy  W.  P*y  Bk|>9  Ellw^lMUDy  Shepperttm. 

1903.  Miall,  Stephen,  E«|.,  LL.D.,  B.Sc,  116  Fore  Street,  London,  E.G. 
1891.    Milne,  F.  A.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  II  Old  Square,  Lincolns  Inn,  W.C.  {Surtiaiy), 

1903.  Milroy,  Mrs.  M.  E.,  The  Oast  House,  Famhain,  Surrey. 
189a    Mond,  Mr^.  Fhda,  ao  Avenue  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

1904.  Montague,  Mca^  Amy,  Penton,  Crediton,  N.  Devon. 
1889^   Morison,  Tlwodoie,  Baq.,  Aligsrb,  N.W.P.,  IinKa. 

1899.  Mtoi*  C  S.,  Eiq.,  B.A.,  H.B.,  Galewood  Tower,  Greftt  SbelM, 
Cambridgeshire. 

1897  c*  Mjecs,  J.  L.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.»  t  WeUingtoo  Plftce,  Oxford. 

1885  c.  Nesficld,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  Slratton  House,  2  Madley  Road,  Ealing. 
l8!7&    Nutt,  A.,  Esq.,  57  Long  Acre,  W.C.  {Vice-Presideni}. 

1908.   (XBikD,  Captain  A.  J.,  c/o  H.  &  King  &  Co.,  9  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 

1898.   Oldfidd,  Lient-Col.  F.  H.,  R.E.,  Scottiili  Coosenradve  Qub^  BdinlMiiglu 

189a.   Olfik.  Dr.  Axel»  9  Ibkinsvej,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

188$.   Ordish,  T.  Fairman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  8  Mdioee  Vilks,  Balbuds  Lane, 

Finchley,  N. 

189OL    Owen,  Mi<i$  Mary  A.,  306  North  Ninth  Street,  St.  Josej^'s,  Missouri, 
U.S.A.  {Hott.  Altmbtr). 

t89&   Baton,  W.  R.,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  Ker  Anna,  Finoa  Gniice,  C6tea«da>Nord, 

Fiaaee  {per  Meaan.  Bomett  ft  Reid,  la  Golden  Square,  Aberdeen). 
1878.   Peacock,  £.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Wickentree  Hoiue,  Kirtoo^in-Lindiey, 

Lincolnshire. 

1809.    Percy,  Lord  Altrernon.  Huy's  Cliff,  Warwick. 
1894     Phifjson,  Miss,  79  I'dl  Street,  Reigate. 

1906.  i'uiuai),  Miss  E.  B.,  Humshaugh  Viorage,  Northumberland. 

1898L  Pitt^  J.  Uawood,  Eaq.,  M.J.L,  F.S.A.,  Cvtator,  GaiI]e>AlMs  libraiy, 
GnfHMcy. 

1889^    Poddington-Coltman,  ^Trs.,  Haguely  Priory,  Spilsby,  Lincolnahire. 

1904.  Poor,  H.  W.,  Esq.,  18  Wall  Street,  New  York,  U.S  A. 

18790.  Power,  D'Arcy,  Esq.,   .NLA.,  M.B.,  F.S.A.,  lOA  Cbaodos  Street, 

Cavendish  Square,  W. 

1905.  Postel,  Professor  Paul,  Lemberg,  Austria. 

19Q&   Fritdiaid,  U  J.,  Esq.,  Menai]xide«><^l>>**^ 

1889.   F^Mejr*  S.  £.  Bonverie,  Eiq.,  F.il.G.&,  40  South  Andley  Stveet,  W. 
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1906.    Raleigh,  Miss  K.  A.,  8  Park  Rmd,  Ozlmdge. 

1892.    RavTthird,  M.,  jun.,  Esq.,  Garrison  Gateway,  Old  Basing,  fiMiocstoke. 

1888.  Reaiic,  John,  Esq.,  270  Laval  Avenue,  Montreal,  Canada, 

189a.    Reynolds,  Llywarch,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Old  Church  Place,  Merthyr-Tyd£L 
188I   Rhyi»,  PiofeMor  John,  M. A. ,  LL.  D. ,  Jesus Ckdl^gt, Odbid ( Vk^-PmUmai, 
1906.   Kidnidt,  F.  J.,  Btq.,  LCS..  Cunp  DhanDtpdii,  Silon,  Sontfa  Indk 
{per  Bumey  &  Co.,  Madras). 

1889.  Risley,  The  Hon.  H.  H.,  M.A.,  C.I.B.,  c^o  Mewi.  Thadcer  ft  Co.. 

2  Creed  I^anc,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
190a    Rivers,  W.  11.  R.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

1905.  Rodger,  Sir  J.  P.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Accra,  Gold  Coast. 

Colony  (Sl  JaiMf*t  Cfaabi  S.W.). 
1904.   Rodoo,  Bfajor  G.  S.,  6.S.»  F.Z.S.,  Dfaanw,  Bonlxjr,  India. 
1903.   Rorie,  D.,  Esq,  M.B.  Bdiiu,  CM.,  I  St.  Deveoidc  Temce,  Cnlttp 

Aberdeenshire. 

igoi.    Rose,  H.  A.,  Esq.,  c/o  Grindlay,  Groom  tSc  Co.,  Bombajr. 
I901.    Roth,  H.  Ling,  Esq.,  BriarfirUI,  SinidL!!,  Halifax. 

1S91.C.  Rouse,  W.  H.  D.,  Esq.,  Liu.D.,  iiaienian  House,  Cambridge  (Pi^^- 

1901.  Rfldcer,  MiM»  4  VaDbnigh  Temoe,  Bhckbertfa,  S.E. 
1901.  Rothetfond,  Mias  Bnban,  196  Addey  Gudens,  S.W. 

189a  Sttvigc  The  Rev.  Guion  E.  B.,  M.A.»  F.S.A.,  St.  ThmMiPs  Vieuafe, 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
l879.cSa.7ce,  The  Rev.  Professor  A.  H.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  Queen's  CoU^ 

Oxford  ( Vice  PresuUnt). 

1887.  Scott,  Sir  J.  G.,  K.C.I. E.,  Caungg)a,  Suuthern  Shan  States,  Burniah. 

1888.  S^billot,  M.  Paul,  80  Boulevard  St.  Marcel,  Paris  {Hon.  Member). 

1897.  Seebohm,  K,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  The  Hermitage,  Hitdiin. 

1895.  Selignann,  C  G.,  Esq.,  M.B.,  15  York  Tenace,  Reeenl'a  Mc,  N.W, 

1906.  Seton,  M.  C,  Esq.,  13  Clarendon  Road,  Holland  Park,  W. 

1903.  Seyler,  Clarence  R.,  Esq.,  Hindfeil,  Coadsason,  Sketty,  Sfnuuea. 
I9cx>.  Shewan,  A.,  Esq.,  Seebof,  St.  Andrews,  File. 

190a  Shirley,  R.,  Esq. 

1894.  Sikes,  E.  £.,  Esq.,  St.  John's  Collie,  Cambridge. 

1896.  Simpkins,  J.      Esq.,  Muaeom  of  Afitiqaities,  Edinbuigh. 

1898.  Sinclair,  The  Hon.  Mis.,  ta  Pklaoe  Gaidens  Tenaoe,  Kensington,  W. 
1896.  Singer,  Professor,  15  Nydecklaube,  Bern,  Switzerland. 

1907.  Singh,  H.H.  The  Raja  Sir  Bhuri,  Chamba,  via  Dalhousie,  PlUl)ftb. 

1900.  Skeat,  Walter  W.,  Esq.,  Roracland  Cottage,  St.  Albans. 
1888.  Skilbeck,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  6  Carlton  Hill,  N.W. 

1891.  Skipwith,  G.  H.,  Esq.,  Public  Library,  Plumstead,  S.E. 

1899.  Sneddon,  G.  P.,  Eiq,,  8  Meny  Stieet,  Mocherwdl,  N.B. 

1904.  Solomon,  J.  E.,  A.L.A.,  7  Puton  Stieet,  Freetown,  Sienn  Leooft 

1901.  Sontfaam,  Uent-Coi.  H.  R.  H.,  V.D.,  F.S.A.,  InneUao,  Sbfemboiy. 
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1598.  Speakmao,  Mrs.  J.  G.,  Pahuoo  Pollini,  Sienft,  Italy. 
18^.    Speight,  Ernest  E.,  Esq.,  Shaldon,  S.  Devon. 

1893.    Spoer,  Frau  Hans,  Jerasalem,  Syria. 

Stanbcr)',  Miss  K.  S.,  433  Adair  Avenue,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

1599.  Sutfr,  Professor  Frederick,  Universiiy  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  U.S.A.  {Hmu 

Slokca,  Whitley,  Ekq.,  CS.I.,  CLE.,  D.CL.,  LI^D.,  F.S.A.,  15 
GnDfak  Fkkoe,  S.W. 
1897.   Stow,  Mrs.,  c/o  Bakewell,  Stow  &  Fwker,  Cowm  Chiaben,  Gieafell 

Street,  Adelaide,  S.  Australia. 
1878.    Swainson,  Rev.  C,  The  Rectory,  Old  Charlton. 
19C4.   Swansoo,  A.       Esq.,  &in,  13  Frognal  Mansions,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

1889.  Tabor,  C.  J.,  Esq.,  The  White  House,  Knotts  Green,  Leyton,  Essex. 

1885.  Terople,  Lieuu-CoL  Sii  R.  C,  Bart,  CLE.,  F.R.G.S..,  The  Naih, 

Worcester. 

ib96.  Thomas,  N.  W.,  Esq.,  7  Coptic  Street,  W.C.  i^HoiuAudUtn-). 

1907.  ThoBMi,  P.  G.,  Esq.,  Bedfefd  College,  Bakei  Stieet,  W. 

X89S.  IhottpMO,  Wm  SkeffingtoB,  GleneUy,  Chiaelhant  ComauNi,  Kent. 

1885.  ToUiiint,  J.,  Eaq.,  F.S.A.,  Glenbrook,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

1905.  Torr,  Miss  Dona  R.,  Carlett  Park,  Eastham,  Cheshire. 

1S07,  Townshrnd,  Mrs.  R.  R.,  DerrN-  Illawn,  Banbury  Road,  Ozfoid. 

1^96.  Tr/LhLrac,  L.  E.,  Elsq.,  C'licdrij^hin  Park,  Cardiff. 

1887.  Travancore,  H.H.  the  Maharajah  of,  Huzier,  Cutclierry,  Trevandrum, 

ittSL  Tumball,  A.  H.,  Eaq.,  Efibuk,  Wellington,  New  Zenbuid,  per  A.  L. 

Elder  &  Co.,  7  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.G. 
1878.  lyior,  Professor  E.  B.,  LL.D.,  D.CL.,  F.R.S.,  The  Mmeam  Uooie, 
Oxford  \yki'PruidaU\* 

1878.  Udal,  Hk  Honour  J.  S.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  LMward  Itlands,  Antigua, 

Westlndieft. 

18991    Van  Gennep,  Professor  A.,  40  Rue  de  la  Vall^  da  Bois,  Chmut,  ScnKt 

per  A.  Schulz,  3  Place  de  la  Sorbonne,  Paris. 
1907.    Verhorff,  Miss  C. ,  The  Beaconsfield.  Brooklinc,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  per  B.  F. 

Stevens  ik  Brown,  4  Trafalgar  bquaie,  S.W. 
19II4.  Vraom,  McArthy,  Esq.,  MtrUe  Hooae,  Fnnklin  Fkik  Rond,  Bhninn, 

Centra]  Africa. 

1889.    Walhou-^c,  M.  J.,  Esq.,  28  Hamilton  Terrace,  St.  John^S  Wood,  N.W. 

1879.  Walker,  Dr.  Robert,  Budleigh-Salterton,  Devon. 
1897.    WanMur,  S.  G.,  Elmsidc,  Bolingbroke  Grove,  S.W. 

1906.  WeetttBMitik,  Dr.,  8  Roekl^  Rotd,  West  Kenrington  Pksk,  W. 
1S97.  Wolon,  Miet  J.  L.,  Lyoenm  Chib^  Piccadilly,  W. 

1883.  Wheaiky,  Hcniy  B.,  Eiq.,  F.S.A.,  a  Oppidans  Road,  Fkiairoae  Hill,  N.W. 
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189a    \\^Iliamson»  Rev.  C  A.,  9  Lower  Baggot  Street,  Dublin. 

1893.   Windle.  Professor  B.  C  A.,  lf.D.,  F.R.S.,  PMiideDfs  H<Mne»  Qneen't 

CoHei^e,  Cork. 

1893.  c.  VVissendortT,  H.,  Esq.,  19  NadrschkiTT;l<:ira,  St.  I'ciersborg,  Rossia. 

1693.    Wood,  Alexander,  Esq.,  Thorniy,  baitcoau,  Ayrshire. 

189a   Wright,  A.  R.,  Esq.,  tI.M.  FMent  Office,  25  SoothHiuptoii  Bofldiaei, 

Chuoeiy  Lane,  W.C. 
1884.   Wiigfat,  W.  Aldis,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Trinity  College,  Gnnbridge. 
1897.  Wyndhun,  tlie  Rt.  Hon.  G.,  M.P.,  House  of  Commom,  &W. 

1902.    Zervosi,  Gciasimos,  Eitq.,  c/o  Ralli  Brothers,  Khamgaon,  Berar,  India. 

SUBSCRIBERS  (tarruied  to  iM  MarcA,  1907). 

1893.    Aberdeen  Pal  he  Lil>i;.r) ,  per  G.  M.  Eraser,  Esq.*  M.A.,  Librarian. 

1804.    Aberdeen  University  Libnary,  per  P.  J.  Anderson,  Esf^j.,  Librarian. 

1902.  Adelaide  Public  Library,  Sooth  AosUraUat  pcx  Kegan  Paul  &  Co., 
43  Gerrard  Street,  W. 

1899.  American  Geographical  Society,  New  York,  per  B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown, 
4  Ttefidgar  Sqnafe,  S.W. 

1891.  Am^erdam,  Tbe  Unhrenitjr  Lilmy  of,'per  Kirbeiger  k  Keeper,  Book- 
sellers, Amsterdam. 

1879.  Antirjuarics,  The  Society  of,  Burlington  House,  W. 

1905.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  57  Park  Street*  Calcutta,  per  B.  Quaritcb, 

15  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

t88t.   Berlin  Royal  Libracy,  per  A«her  St  Co.,  13  Bedlwd  Street,  Coveot 

Garden,  W.C. 

1880.  Bibliotht^ue  Nationale,  Paris,  per  Continental  Export  Compaiqr,  4  High 

Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C. 
1S84.    Birmingham  1  lec  Library,  KatclifTe  Place,  Birmingham,  per  T.  Gilbert 
GriiBths,  Esq. 

1882.  Biimingham  libniy,  c/o  C  B.  Seane,  Esq.,  lifacBrian,  Maigatet 

.Street,  Birmingham. 

1899.    Bordeaux  University  Library,  per  A.  .Schulz,  3  Place  de  la  Sorlwnne,  Paris. 
1878.   Boston  Aihenseum,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  per  K^^an  Paal  &  Co.,  43  Gerrard 
Sucet,  W. 

i88t.   Boiton  PttUic  Ubwy,  Mass.,  U.S. A.,  per  G.  E.  Stechert,  2  Star 

Yftfd,  Ourey  Street,  W.C 
19061   Boysen,  C,  Hamburg,  per  KesMi  Fhnl  ft  Co.,  43  Gecnid  Street,  W.C 

1902.    Bradford  Free  Public  libiery,  Darley  St.,  Bradford,  per  Butler  Wood,  Esq. 

J  804     Brighton  Public  Librarv,  por  T  f .  D.  Roberts,  Esq. ,  Chief  Librarian,  Brighton. 

1906.  Bristol  Central  Library,  per  £.  R.  Norris  Mathews,  Esq.,  F.R.  UistSoc 

1905.  Califoniin  State  Libiaiy,  Saciainento^  CaUlbnik,  per  &  F.  Stevens  ft 
Brown,  4  TVafalg^  Square,  W.C 
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1903.  Cambridge  Free  Librar}',  per  J.  Pink,  Esq. 
1898.    Cardiff  Free  Librarie*^,  per  J.  Ballinger,  Esq. 

Carnegie  Free  Library,  All^hany,  I'a.,  U.S.A.,  per  G.  E.  Stechert 
2  Star  Yard,  Carey  Street,  W.C. 

1904.  Guncgie  Libcaiy,  Htttbiiig,  per  G.  £.  StedMrt,  %  Star  Yaid,  Gurey 

1898.    Chelsea  Public  Library,  Manresa  Road,  S.W.,  per  J.  H.  Qninn,  Eaq. 
189a   Chicago  Public  Librnr>',  IIlimNs,  U.S.A.,  per  B.  F.  Stevens  ft  Biown, 

4  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 

1896.  Chicago  University  Library,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  per  B.  F.  Stevens  Brown, 

4  TnUalgar  Square,  W.C. 
189a  C3ndnnari  Pntalic  Zibraij,  per  B.  F.  Stevens  ft  Bromi,  4  TtadUgar 
Sqwi^  W.C 

l<9t.   Columbia  College,  New  York,  per  G.  E.  Stechert,  2  Star  Yud,  Gsrcy 

Strei>-t,  W.C. 

1905.  Columbia,  Public  Libmry  -^f  District  of,  Washington,  D.C.,  per  G.  £. 

Stechert,  2  Star  Yard,  Carey  Street,  W.C. 
Congress,  The  Library  of,  WadungtOD,  U.S.A.,  per  £.  G.  Allen  ft  Son, 
King  Edward  MensbiiSi  Shsfteibiiiy  Aveanet  W.C. 
18901  Gomell  Unlvern^  Librarjr,  per  £.  G.  Allen  ft  Soo,  King  Edmrd 
Mamioiis,  Shsftesbmy  Avennet  W.C. 

1890.   Dclrait  PttUic  Ubiary,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  per  B.  F.  Stevens  ft  Bnmn, 

4  TVa&lgw  Sqneie,  W.C. 
1906W  Dundee  Free  libnuy*  per  A.  W.  Steven,  Esq.,  95  Commeicial  St. ,  Dundee. 

18194.  Edinhugh  Pablic  Library,  per  Hew  Morrison,  Esq.,  City  Chsmben^ 

Edinburgh. 

'895.  Eggcrs  &  Co.,  St.  Petersburg,  per  Kotran  Paul  &  Co.,  43  Gerrard  St.,  W.C. 
1890.    Enoch  Pratt  Library,  Baltimore  City,  U.S.A.,  per  E.  G.  Allen  &  Son, 

King  Edward  Mani»ions,  2I2A  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 
1893.    Erlai^en  University  Library,  per  W.  Dawson  &  Sons,  St.  Dunstan's 

House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 

1904.  Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  per  B.  F.  Stevens  & 

Brown,  4  TiafiUgar  Square,  W.C 

1897.  FiaaUin  and  Marshall  Cbaege,  Lankaster,  Penn.,  U.S.A.,  per  Lemcke  ft 

Buechner,  11  East  17th  Street,  New  York  (H.  Gtevd  ft  Co., 
33  Kii^  Street,  Convent  Garden,  W,C). 

1905.  Goeral  Tbeolopcal  Seninaiy,  New  York  Ci^,  U.S.A.,  per  6.  E. 

Stechert,  2  Star  Yard,  Carey  Sueet,  W.C. 
1901.  Gicssen  University  Libraiy,  per  Hirschfeld  Brothers,  13  Fttmival  Sl,  W.C 
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1883.   Glasgow  University  Libnuy,  per  J.  MtcLchotcr  &  Sons,  61  St.  Vincent 

Street,  Glasgow. 

1902.  Gloucester  Public  Library',  Gloucester,  per  Roland  Austin,  Esq. 

1898.  Gtfttii^  Univenitj  library,  per  Adier  ft  Co.»  t8  BedfiMd  Scieetp 

Covcnt  GAfden,  W.C. 
1905.   Gfind  Rapids  Public  Library,  per  G.  E.  Stechert,  2  Star  Yaid,  W.C 
18^  •  GtiUdhaU  libnuy,  E.C,  per  B.  M.  Banmio,  Esq.,  Lifanriaa. 

1878.  Harvard  College  Library,  per  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. ,  43  Gerrard  Street,  W.C. 

1904.  Hckingfors  Unxvcrsity  Library,  jxrr  K^an  Paul  &  Co.,  43  Gerrard  St.,  W.C. 
X90a»   HoUiday  &  Ca,  Wellington,  New  SEe«Iand,  per  Sampson,  Low  &  Co., 

P«tter  Lane,  B.C 

1896.   Howard  Memorial  libnry.  New  Orieans,  U.S.A.,  per  W.  Beet,  Eiq. 
19Q8.   Hull  PdUic  Libniicfl.  per  W.  F.  Lawtoiu  Eiq. 

1895.    India  Office  Library,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  per  F.  W.  Thomas,  Esq. 
1901.    Institut  de  France,  per  Continental  Export  Company,  4  High  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C. 

1907.  lutitiil  de  Sociology  Sotvaji  Bnoids,  per  K^shi  Pud  ft  Cot.,  43 
Genaid  Street,  W* 

1899.  Iowa  State  Library,  Oes  Moines,  lo^-a,  U.S.A.»  per  B.  F.  Steveoe  ft 

Brown,  4  Tiafitlgeff  Square,  W.C 

1907.   Johannesburg  Public  Library,  per  J.  F.  Cadenhead,  Esq.,  Johannesburg, 
S.  Africa. 

1895.  John  Rytands  Libniy,  Dcaaipaie,  Manchetcr. 

1879.  Johns  Hopkins  Uaiirenitjr  libraiy,  Baldmofe,  per  B.  G.  Allen  ft  Soii» 

King  Edward  Maononi,  stiA  ShaAeabuiy  Aveniie,  W.C 

1905.  Kemington  Public  Libraries,  per  Farmer  ft  Sons,  179  Kensington  High 

Street,  W. 

1883.   Kiev  University  Library,  per  F.  A  Brockhaos,  48  Old  Bailey,  E.C 

189s.  Ldneater  Litcraiy  and  PhiloeopUcat  Sode^,  per  G.  F.  Stevenaon,  Bh|., 

LL.B.,  II  New  Street,  Leicester. 

1903.  Ldanc]  Stanford  Junior  Uidverdty  CoUege,  per  F.  A.  Brockhaos,  48  Old 

Kailcy,  E.C. 

ijJSS.    Library  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  33°,  etc.,  33  Golden  Sq.,  W, 
1899.    Iiverpo(d  Fiee  Public  Library,  per  Gilbert  G.  Walmsley,  Esq.,  59  Lord 

Street,  Liverpool. 
1879.   London  Libnuy,  St  James's  Square,  S.W. 

1904.  Lot  Angeles  Public  Library,  Califoniia,  per  B.  F.  Sfievew  ft  Brown,  4 

Tn&lgar  Square,  W.C 

1878.    Manchester  t  ree  Library,  King  Street,  .Manchester. 
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1897.  Max,  J.,  &  Co.,  21  Schweidnit2er';tra5Lse,  Breslau. 

1902.    Meadville  Theological  School  Library,  Meadville,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  per  G.  E. 
Stecbert,  2  Star  Yard,  Carey  Street,  W.C. 

1904.  MdcaDtile  Lflmuy  of  St.  Loma,  U.S.  A.,  per  G.  B.  Slecbcit,  s  Star  Yaid> 

Gucy  Street,  W.C 

1895.   MeUopoUtan  Museam  of  Art,  New  Yoik,  U.S.A.,  per  G.  E.  Stedieft,  3 

Star  Yard,  Carey  Strc  t,  W  C 

1893.  Meyrick  Librarv',  Jcbus  QtUcgc,  (JxloiU,  per.  E.  E.  Genner,  Ksr].,  T>ihrarian. 
Michigan  btate  Library,  Lansing,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  per  G.  E.  Siechert, 

8  Smr  Yttd.  Qmgf  Street,  W.C 
1907.  MkUgpn  Unlveinty  libniy,  Ana  Arbor,  MicMgui,  U.8.A. 
18S1.   Middlesborough  Free  Lifaiuy,  per  Baker  Hudson,  Esq. 

1905,  MinneapoUs  Public  Ulmtry,  per  G.E.  Stecbert,  a  Star  Yerd,  Curqr  St, 

W.C. 

1^94.    Minnesota,  University  of,  Minneapolis,  U.S.A.,  per  G.  £.  Stecbert,  % 
Star  Yard,  Carey  Street,  W.C 

1898.  Mkcbclt  Libnuy,  31  Miller  Street,  Gbugovr,  9/0  F.  T.  Barrett,  Eiq., 

Librarian. 

t88ou  Munich  Royal  Ubiaiy,  per  Aaber  &  Co.,  tj  Bedford  Street,  W.C 

1904.    Nancy,  Universitie  de,  Nancy,  hrance,  per  M.  I'aul  Perdrizct. 

1894.  National  Library  of  Ireland,  per  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  104  Grafton  Street, 

DnUio. 

1898.  Ncirork  Fiee  Public  library.  New  Jenejr,  U.S.A.,  per  G.  E.  Stecbert,  a 

Star  Yard,  Care^  Street,  W.C. 
1888L   Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  U.SwA.,  per  B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown,  4 

Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 
1879.    Newcastle  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Newcastle-on^Tyne,  per 
W.  Richardson,  Esq. 

1898.  New  Jerecy,  The  College  of,  Princeton,  N.J.,  U.S.A.,  per  H.  A.  Duffidd,  ^ 
Eaq.,  Tteamrer. 

19014.  New  Jersey  Free  LOinry,  per  G.  E.  Stecbert,  a  Stur  Yard,  Carey  Street, 

W.C 

1894.  New  York,  College  of  the  City  of,  per  G.  £.  Stecbert,  2  Star  Yard,  Carey 

Sucet,  W.C 

1907.   New  York  Geneial  Theolo^Gal  Seminary,  per  G.  E.  Stecbert,  s  Star 
Yard,  CSrey  Street,  W.C 

1895.  New  York  Pablic  Library  (Astor,  Lenox  and  Tilden  FoimdatklQ)^  per 

B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 
1894.   New  York  Stale  library,  per  G.  £.  Stecbert,  2  Star  Yard,  Caiey  Street, 
W.C. 

1883.    Nottingham  Free  Public  Library,  per  J.  £.  liryan,  Etiq.,  Sl  Peter's 
Chvrebside^  Nottin^iani. 

1894.  Oafovd  and  Cambodge  Oob,  per  Hainioii  ft  Sons,  45  FisU  Mall,  S.W. 
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18$ I.    Peabody  Inslilute,  lialiunore,  U.S.A.,  pei  E.  G.  Ailen  &  Son,  King 

Edmd  MannoDs,  2iaA  Shuficsbuiy  Aveune,  W.C 
1894.  Ptoorio»  Public  libniy  of,  per  G.  E.  Stechert,  %  Star  Yard,  Caicy  Street, 

W.C. 

1899.  Philadelphia,  Free  libvaiy  of,  per  B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown,  4  Ttafii^ar 

Square,  W.C. 

1881.    Philadelphia,  The  Library  Company  of,  U.S.A.,  per  E.  G.  Allen  &  Son* 
King  Edward  Mao^ioos,  2I2A  Sh&fle&bury  Avenue,  W.C. 

1904.  Philippine  Idanda,  Ethnolopcal  Sorvty  for  the,  Manilla,  per  MertOB  L*. 

Miller,  Ekq.,  Acting  Chief. 
1879.    Plymouth  Institution  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natmal  HiatOty  Sodety, 

per  C.  S.  Jago,  Esq.,  Plymouth  Public  School. 
X894.   Providence  Pablic  Library,  per  G.  £.  Stechert,  a  Star  Yard,  Carey  St.,  W.C. 

1900.  Reading  Free  Public  Library*,  per  W.  H.  Greenhough,  E>q. 

1894.    R5hr5cheid  &  Ehlx-ckc,  Buchhandlung,  Am  Hof,  28,  Bonn,  Gf-nnany. 
1&94.    Ko^  Irish  Academy,  per  lIodgei»,  i  iggis  ^  Co.,  104  GraUun  Su,  Dublin. 

x888>   St  Helen's  Corporation  Free  Litwaiy,  per  A.  Lancaster,  Esq.,  Libonan, 

Town  Hall,  St.  Helens. 

1898.  Salford  Public  Library,  Manchester. 

1907.   Seattle  Pablic  libiaiy,  Seattle^  Washington,  U.S.A.,  per  B.  F.  Stevens  k, 
Brown,  4  TrafiJgar  Square  S.W. 

1899.  Sheffield  Free  Public  Library,  Sorrey  Street,  Sheffield,  per  S.  Smith,  Esq. 

1898.  Signet  Library,  Edinburgh. 

1905.  Sion  College  Library,  Victoria  Embookmeat,  E.C.,  per  W.  U.  Milman, 

Esq.,  Librarian. 

1879.  Stockhohn,  Royal  Libcuy  of,  per  W.  H.  Dawson  ft  Sons,  St  Dunstsn's 

Hoose,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 
1903.    Sunderland  Pablic  Library,  Borough  Rd.,  Sunderland,  per  B.  R.  Hill,  Esq. 

1894.  Surgeon  General  OfHce  Library,  Washington,  D.C  U.S.A.,  per  Kegan 

Paul  &  Co.,  43  Gerrard  Street,  W. 
1891.    Swansea  Public  Library,  per  S.  E.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Librarian. 
t88l.    Sydnqr  Free  Public  Library,  per  Tru&love  &  Hanson,  153  Oxford  St,  W. 

1895.  I'fttc  Library,  University  College,  Liverpool,  care  of  J.  Sampson,  Esq. 

1906.  Texas,  University  of  Austin,  Texas,  U.S.A.,  per  G.  E.  Stechert,  2  Star 

Yard,  Caiey  Street,  W.C. 
1883.  Taylor  Institntion,  Oxford,  per  Forlcer  ft  Co.,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 

1896.  Toronto  Public  Library,  per  C  D.  Caienove  ft  Son,  26  Henrietta  Street, 

Covcnt  Garden,  W.C. 

1899.  Toronto  University  Library,  per  C  D.  Cazeoove  &  Son,  36  Henrietta 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
1879.   Torquay  Natural  History  Society,  care  of  A  Somervail,  Esq. 
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1899^   UpMk  Univenigr  Libnuy,  per  C  J.  LuadstrSm,  UpnUa,  Sweden. 

1896.    Van  Stock um,  W.  P.,  6:  Son,  36  Buitenhof,  The  Hague,  Holland. 

1899.    Vassax  College  Liluury,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  per  H. 

Sodwnui  ft  G>.,  140  Strand,  W.C. 
1907.   Vktoiia  Pnblic  libniy,  MeUxmnie,  per  Agent-Genend  for  VicCatift, 

143  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C 
19ml    Vienna  Imperial  Court  Library',  per  Asher  &  Co.,  13  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
1901.   Vienna  Imperad  Univenity  libnuy,  per  Asber  &  Co.,  13  Bedford  Street, 

W.C. 

1892.    Voss  Sortiment  (Herr  G.  Haessler),  Leipzig. 

lt90L.  Wlktoeoa  Libmy,  Hartford,  Connecticot,  tl.S.  A>,  per  E.  G.  Allen  ft  Sop» 
King  Edward  Mansions,  SI3A  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 

t&9&.    Weimar  Grand  Ducal  Library,  per  Dr.  P.  von  Bojanowsky. 
1007     Wf^levan  University,  Library  of,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  U.S.A. 
li^ii.    Wisconsin  Suic  Historical  Society,  per  H.  Sotheran  &  Co.,  140  Strand,  W.C. 
i^i^S.    Worcester  Free  Public  Library,  Ma&&.,  U.S.A.,  per  Kegan  Paul  &  Co., 
43  Gcnwd  Street,  W. 

1905.    Yale  University  Library,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.,  per  G.  B. 
Stechert  ft  Ca,  2  Star  Yard,  Caiey  Sticflt,  W.C 
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WEDNB8DAT,  2l8t  NOVEMBER,  1906. 

Mr.  G.  LaukEiNCE  Gomme  (Vice-President) 

IN  TU£  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and 
coofimed. 

The  election  of  Mrs.  J.  K.  Kabraji,  Mr.  A.  G.  Chater, 
Miss  A.  Gamett,  Mr.  G.  W.  Ferrington,  Dr.  Dan  M*Kenzie» 
and  Miss  Jackson  as  members  of  the  Society,  and  the 
enrolment  of  the  Victoria  Public  Library  (Melbourne), 

the  Michigan  University  Library,  the  Bristol  Public 
Library,  and  the  johannesbui^  Public  Library  as  sub- 
scribers to  the  Society  were  announced. 

The  death  of  Mr.  C.  VV.  Duncan,  and  the  resignations 
of  Mr.  E.  Woodall,  Mr.  W.  A.  Craii^ne,  Mr.  O.  Bray,  Miss 
Quaritch,  and  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  subscription  of  the  Tate  Library,  Streatham,  were 
also  announced. 

Miss  £.  Hull  read  a  p^per  entitled  "The  Evolution 
of  the  Idea  of  Hades  in  Celtic  Literature,"  and  in  the 

¥01.  XVIII.  A 
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discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Qodd,  Mr*  A.  R.  Wri|^t, 
and  the  Chairman  took  part 
The  Meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 

to  Miss  Hull  for  her  paper. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  folluvving  additions  to  the 
Library  since  the  15th  December,  1906,  viz.: 

AnaUcta  BoUandiana,  Vol.  XXV.,  Parts  I.  and  II.;  by 
exchange. 

The  Chaplains  and  the  Uiapeis  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge^  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Stubbs,  LL.D. ;  by  exchange. 

Neue  fahrhiUher  fur  das  Klassische  Alterium  GeschickU 
und  deutsche  Literatur  und  fUr  Padogogik  (Dr.  Johanns 
Ilberg  and  Professor  Dr.  &  Gerth);  presented  by  the 
Authors. 

Th€  So-called  Gorgets  (C.  Peabody  and  W.  K.  Moore- 
head)  ;  by  the  Phillips  Academy,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

North  Quoensiand  BOmo^aphy  Btdletm,  Na  8  (Walter 
E.  Roth) ;  by  the  Government  of  Queensland. 

The  Ptaee-mma  of  Bedfordshire,  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat, 
D.CL. 

Proceedings  of  ihe  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society ^  No. 
46 ;  by  exchange. 

Annual  Progress  Report  of  the  Archi£ol<nj}CdI  Sunny/  of 
Western  India,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1905 ; 
presented  by  the  Government  of  Bombay, 

Annual  Progress  Report  of  the  Archeeologicai  Survey  of 
the  Panjab  and  United  Provinces  Circle,  and  of  the 
N.W,  Frontier  Province  and  Baluchistan^  for  the  year 
ending  March  31st,  190$;  by  the  Government  of  the 
N.W.  Frontier  Province. 

Mexican  and  Central  American  AntiqmHos  (Edward 
Sder  and  others) ;  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 

WSBIUIlKvOD. 

Anaeigerder  Bthmograpkischen  AhteUung  des  Ungarischen 

National  Museums,  Vol.  III.,  Part  I.,  edited  by  Dr. 
Semayer  Viiibald. 
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Report  of  the  Archaeological  Work  in  Burmah,  for  the 
years  1904-05,  1905-06 ;  by  the  Government  of  Burmah. 

Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Government  Museum 
and  Connemara  Public  Library^  {ox  the  years  19Q4-05  and 
1905-06  ;  by  the  Government  of  Madras. 

British  New  Guinea:  Annual  Report  for  year  ending 
June  30th,  1904,  and  ditto  for  year  ending  June  50th» 
1905 ;  by  the  Government  of  Austrah'a. 

The  Year-Book  of  Queensland^  1906;  by  the  Agent- 
General  of  Queensland. 

Jtmmai  of  tke  AnthropokgiaU  Society  of  Bomkty,  Vol 
VIL,  Na  s ;  by  the  Society. 

Report  of  the  gtk  Meeting  of  the  AustralasioH  Association 
for  the  Admncement  of  Science,  edited  by  Alex.  Morton ; 
by  the  Association. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Archceological  Survey  of  India^ 
1903-04  ;  by  the  Government  of  India. 

Antiquitus  of  the  femes  Plateau,  New  Mexico  (E.  L. 
Hewitt) ;  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

Ethnographic  Notes  in  Southern  India  (E.  Thurston) ; 
by  the  Author. 


WBDMBBDAT,  19tb  DBOBHBBR^  1906. 

Mr.  G.  Laurence  Gohme  (Vice*Presidemt) 

IN  THii  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last   Meeting  were   read  and 

-  confirmed. 

The  election  of  Mr.  B.  Ghosal,  Mr.  A.  B.  Cook,  and 
H.H  The  Rajah  Sir  Buri  Singh,  as  members  of  the 
Society,  was  amiounced. 
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The  resignations  of  Major  Mockler  Ferryman,  Mr.  H. 
Courthope  Bowen«  and  tlie  withdrawal  of  tiie  subscription 

of  the  Fulham  Public  Library  were  also  announced. 

Miss  Jessie  L.  Weston  read  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Grail  and  the  Mysteries  of  Adonis,"  and  in  the  discussion 
which  followed,  Mr.  Yeats,  Dr.  Furnivall,  Professor  Starr, 
Dr.  Gaster,  and  the  Chairman  took  part.  In  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Nutt,  some  observations  of  his  upon  the  paper 
were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Miss  Weston  for  her  paper. 


WEDNESDAY,  16tk  JANUARY,  1907. 

The  President  (Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse) 
IN  THE  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  Annual  Report,  Statement  of  Accounts  and  Balance 
Sheet  for  the  year  1906  were  duly  presented,  and  upon 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Letts^  seconded  by  Mr.  Crooke^  it  was 
resolved  that  the  same  be  received  and  adopted.  Balloting 
papers  for  the  Election  of  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Council,  and  Officers  having  been  distributed,  Mr.  Major 
and  Mr.  Thomas  were  nominated  by  the  Chairman  as 
scrutineers  for  the  balloti 

The  Chairman,  having  deh'vered  his  Presidential  Address, 
[p.  12]  announced  the  result  of  the  ballot, and  tlie  ioilowing 
were  declared  duly  elected,  viz. : — 


Minutes  of  Meetings^ 


President. 
Dr.  Gaster. 

Vice- Presidents. 


Tbe  Hon.  Jolm  Abercromby. 
Lord  Avcbury,  D.CL.,  LL.D., 
F.R.& 

Sir  E.  W.  Brabrool^  C.B.,F.S.A. 

Miss  C  S.  Burne. 
Edwird  Clodd. 

J.  G.  Frazer,  D.C.L.,  LL,D.,etc. 
G  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A- 
A.  C.  H  addon,  D.Sc,  M.R.IJ^ 
FXA. 

Altm/bisrs 

E.  K.  Chambers. 
\V.  Crooke,  B.A. 
M.  Lon^^ worth  Dames. 
Miibs  Eyre. 
Mist  £.  HuIL 

Tbe  Rev.  H.  N.  HutcfainsoD, 
F.G.S. 

A.  W.  Johnstoiit  F.S.A.  Scot- 
land. 
A.  F.  Major. 


E.  S.  Hartland,  F.SJV. 
Andfew  Langi  MJ^  LL.D.)etc. 
Alfred  Ntiht 

Prafiessor  J.  Rhys,  M.A.,  LL.D^ 

F.S^ 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  LittD, 
The  Rev.  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.D. 
Professor  E.  B.  Tylor,  LL.D., 

F.R.S. 

of  Council. 

R.  R.  Marett,  M.A. 
C.  S.  Myers,  M.A.,  M.B. 
T.  Fairman  Ordish,  F.S.A. 
W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  M.D. 
C.  G.  Seiigmaniii  M.B. 
Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 
C.  J.  Tabor. 
N.  W.  Tbomas»  MJL 
Dr.  E.  Westermardc. 
A.  R.  Wright 


Edward  Clodd. 

F.  G.  GrMn  and  N.  W.  Thomas,  M.A 

Secretcuy. 
F.  A.  MUne,  VLk. 

Dr.  Rouse  thereupon  vacated  the  chaur,  which  was  taken 
by  Dr.  Gaster,  the  newly-elected  President  Upon  the 
don  of  Dr.  Gaster,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ordish,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  outgoing  President 

for  his  address,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded 
to  the  outgoing  Members  of  the  Council,  viz.,  Miss  Ffennell, 
Dr.  Gollancz,  Mr.  Lovett,  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clodd,  seconded  by  Mr.  Nutt. 
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THE  COUNCIL. 


i6th  January*  1907. 

The  Council  have  to  record  a  year  of  steady  work  and 
progress.  Five  Libraries  have  been  enrolled  as  subscribers 
to  the  Society,  and  19  new  members  have  been  elected. 
On  the  other  hand  13  old  members  have  reiiigned,  and 
3  have  died  ;  and  the  subscriptions  of  two  libraries  have 
been  withdrawn.  The  roll  of  the  Society  is,  therefore, 
a  little  longer  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  It  i9»  however, 
a  matter  of  regret  that  more  subscriptions  than  usual 
are  in  arrear,  and  the  Council  hope  that  this  state  of 
affairs  will  be  remedied  before  the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  reasons  alleged  for  resignation  are  often  quite 
inadequate^  and  the  Council  appeal  to  all  present 
members  not  to  allow  any  but  the  weightiest  reasons 
to  influence  them  to  vnthdraw  from  the  Society; 

In  the  last  annual  report  a  proposal  was  made  by 
the  Council  that  members  and  subscribing  libraries  should 
in  future  be  distinguished  in  the  published  lists.  No 
list  of  Members  has  been  published  during  the  past  year, 
but  effect  will  be  given  to  the  proposal  in  due  course. 

The  papers  read  during  the  year  have  been  as  foUow% 
vis*: 

/m,  17.  The  Preiidenf*  Addreis.   (foU-Un,  lfiich»  1906.) 

/M.SI.      The  Folklora  of  DoUi."  (lUnatnted  by  lutein  cliiks.)  Mr. 
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M*nh  ai.  **  Elf  shooting  and  its  tfMtnent  in-  tbe  Noftliifat  of  IidMid.** 

The  Rev.  J.  Meehan, 
"  More  Cairene  Folklore."    The  Rev.  Prof.  A.  H.  Saycc. 
Afril  25.    •*  Spanish  Amulets  and  ex  voto  Offerings."    Mr.  VV.  L.  Hildburgh. 
"Tbe  Scapegoat  in  Europe."   Mr.  N.  W.  Thomas. 
iAgritf.   **Tk«vd  Notes  fnai  Sooth  Aftiau"  (lUvstiitfid  Iqr  taatem 

slides.)  Mr.  £.  S.  Hartland. 
Jmu^   "Custom  and  Belief  ia  the  loeluidie  Si«ps."  Mils  Winifred 
Faraday. 

tim.  21.    *'  The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  Hades  in  Geltie  Literature."  Miss 

Eleanor  Hull. 

D$e,  19.   "The  Gndl  and  the  Mysteries  of  Adanis."  Miai  Jessie  L.  Weston. 

The  meetings  were  generally  well  attended,  especially 
those  on  Februaiy  21st  and  May  i6th,  which  were  no 
doubt  rendered  particularly  attractive  by  the  lantern 
iUiutrations.  Miss  Weston's  paper,  read  on  the  19th 
December,  gave  rise  to  a  capital  discussion,  in  which 
(amongst  others)  Mr.  W.  B*  Yeats  and  Dr.  Fumivall 
took  part 

The  Council  regret  that  so  few  objects  of  Folklore 
interest  have  been  <^ered  for  exhibitkm  during  the  year. 
In  fact,  the  only  exhibitor  has  been  Mr.  W.  L.  Hildburgh, 
who  showed  a  most  interesting  collection  of  Spanish 
amulets  and  ex  voto  oflferings  illustrative  of  the  paper 
read  by  him  on  the  25th  April.  In  the  year  1905  the 
list  of  objects  exhibited  was  an  unusually  long  and 
interesting^  one,  and  the  Council  hope  that  their  next 
report  will  contain  a  list  at  least  as  long  and  as  interesting. 
The  secretary  is  always  glad  to  arrange  with  members 
%A  tbe  Society  or  their  friends  for  the  exhibition  of  objects 
at  any  meeting;  and,  provided  that  sufficient  notice  be 
given,  the  proposed  exhibition  can  be  announced  on 
the  cards  sent  out  before  each  meeting  to  members 
rending  in  London  and  the  home  counties.  These 
exhibitions  contribute  so  much  to  the  interest  and 
attractiveness  of  the  meetings  that  they  deserve  every 
encouragement 

There  has  been  no  addition  to  the  objects  in  tlie  Society's 
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case  in  the  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnologjr  at 
Cambridge  during  the  year.  The  compilation  of  a  cata- 
logue of  these  objects  with  the  view  of  rendering  the 

collection  more  useful  to  students  of  Folk-lore  is  under 
consideration. 

Some  25  books  and  pamphlets  of  a  miscellaneous 
description  have  been  added  to  the  Society's  library  during 
the  year. 

The  Society  has  issued  during  the  year  the  17th 
volume  of  FM^hre,  The  Coundi  are  happy  to  say 
that  the  services  of  Miss  Bume  as  Editor  of  the 
Journal  are  still  at  their  disposal*  and  they  venture  to 
express  their  hope  that  they  may  long  continue  to 
be  sa  The  Society  owes  Miss  Bume  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  great  pains  she  has  taken  In  performing 
a  difficult,  and  sometimes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  irksome 
task.  The  Council  have  again  to  thank  Mr.  A.  R.  Wright 
for  devoting  so  much  of  his  brief  leisure  in  preparing  the 
index  to  the  volume.  The  poiic)  of  illustrating  freely 
has  been  contiriued,  and  is,  it  is  believed,  appreciated. 

The  Society  has  issued  during  the  year  for  the  first 
time  a  separate  Bibliography  of  Folklore  for  1905,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  N.  W.  ThomasL  The  Council  are  inviting 
the  co-operation  of  other  societies  with  kindred  objects 
in  future  issues  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  additional  volume  promised  for  1904,  vis.,  a 
collection  of  Jamaican  Folklore*  entitled  Jamakan  Song 
and  Story,  by  Mr.  Walter  Jel^ll,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
In  the  hands  of  members  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  Council  regret  the  delay  that  has 
occurred  in  issuing  the  volume,  but  owing  to  Mr.  Jekyll's 
residence  in  Jamaica  it  has  been  inevitable. 

Mr.  M.  Longworth  Dames'  Popular  Poetry  of  the 
Baiockes,  the  additional  volume  promised  for  1905,  will 
be  issued  to  members  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Jekyll's 
book.   The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sode^  are 
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co-operating  with  the  Couiidl  in  the  production  of  ibis 
volume^  and  will  purchase  300  copiesL 

The  additional  volume  for  ic^  will  be  a  further 
instalment  of  the  County  Folk-lore  Series,  viz.,  the  Folk* 
lore  of  Lincolnshire  collected  from  printed  sources  by 
Miss  Peacock  and  Mrs.  Gutch.  The  collection  is  in  the 
bands  of  the  Council  and  will  shortly  be  ready  for 
press.  As  the  material  is  unusually  abundant,  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  issue  a  second 
volume  at  a  later  date. 

The  Council  have  under  their  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  an  additional  volume  for  1907,  but  have  at 
present  come  to  no  decision.  They  are  expecting  at  an 
early  date  to  receive  Mr.  Chope's  collection  of  Devon- 
shire Folklore  from  printed  sources^  and  Mrs.  Gutch  has 
very  kindly  undertaken  the  collection  of  the  Folklore  of 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Other  MSS.  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  with  a  view  to 
publication,  and  these  are  still  under  consideration. 

The  Sodety  was  represented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  York  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Hartland,  the 
President  of  Section  H  ;  Dr.  Haddon,  Mr.  Gomme,  Dr. 
Rivers,  Mrs.  Gutch,  and  others. 

The  Council  submit  herewith  the  Annual  Accounts 
and  Balance  Sheet  duly  audited.  The  balloting  list  for 
the  Council  and  Oihces  for  the  ensuing  year  is  sent 
herewith. 

By  Order  of  the  Council 

W.  H.  D.  ROUSE, 

FresidenL 
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I  PROPOSE  to  take  for  my  subject  the  PSR  Jaiaka  Book. 
As  you  know,  the  text  of  this  book,  edited  by  the 
veteran  Professor  FausboU,  was  completed  a  few  yem 
ago;  and  the  translation  has  been  in  progress  since 

1888.  The  first  volume  was  published  in  1895,  and  the 
last  was  left  incomplete  at  the  death  of  Professor  Cowell 
in  1903.  The  work  of  completing^  it  was  laid  upon  me 
by  Professor  Cowell,  and  I  had  hoped  to  get  it  done  before 
this  meeting';  but,  unfortunately,  in  the  course  of  print- 
ing, it  was  found  that  there  were  large  gaps  left  which 
must  be  filled.  This  has  delayed  the  work,  but  it  should 
be  ready  by  the  spring.  A  good  deal  has  been  already 
written  about  this  book  in  the  pages  of  our  journal,  but 
it  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  recapitulate  what  it 
has  revealed,  and  to  Indicate  an3^ng  which  may 
suggest  itself  as  to  the  future;  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  Society  contains  young  and  ardent  spirits  who  are 
looking  about  them  to  see  how  they  may  serve  the  cause 
of  research ;  if  so,  they  need  look  no  longer,  for  I  can 
soon  show  them  work  enough  for  the  greediest. 

The  word  Jdtaka,  Birth,  is  applied  specially  to  stories 
about  the  earlier  birth  of  Gautama  liuddha.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Buddha  used  to  tell  such  stories 
to  his  disciples,  the  framework  being  often  a  beast-fable 
or  wonder-tale  which  was  already  current;  like  other 
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religious  teachers,  in  fact,  he  used  for  his  own  purposes 
the  materials  wiiich  he  found  at  hand,  knowing  that 
truth  embodied  in  a  tale  could  fnid  entry  at  lowly 
doors.  There  is  no  contemporary^  evidence;  but  the 
traditions  of  Ceylon  speak  of  the  Jataka  as  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Vesaii,  which  took  place  a 
round  hundred  years  after  Buddha's  death,  that  is  about 
380  B.c.^  More  important  still  is  the  direct  evidence  of 
the  Buddhist  carvings  on  the  shrines  of  Bharhut»  Sanchi, 
and  AmaravatL  Here  are  a  number  of  scenes  from  the 
fdtakaSi  each  inscribed  with  its  title,  and  most  of  them 
represented  in  the  Jataka  Book,  Thus  at  the  end  of 
the  third  centuiy  B.C,  or  some  300  years  after  the  death 
of  Buddha,  these  stories  were  already  considered  sacred, 
and  thek  scenes  were  felt  to  be  the  most  fit  ornament 
to  be  carved  on  a  great  Buddhist  shrine.  There  is 
evidence  also,  not  only  in  the  Pali  sacred  books,  but 
in  those  of  the  hostile  sect  of  the  Northern  Buddhists, 
that  a  collection  of  Birth  stories  under  the  title  of  Jataka 
existed  as  part  of  the  canon.  All  this  points  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  book  in  very  early  times,  probably 
before  the  split  took  place  between  Northern  and 
Southern  Buddhism.  A  strong  confirmation  of  this  is 
the  reference  in  one  Birth  Stoiy  to  Ceylon  as  an  isle 
<A  yakkkaSt  or  goblins. 

But  the  book  as  we  have  it  was  put  together  much 
later.  According  to  the  Ceylon  tradition,  the  book 
originally  consisted  only  of  the  gdikds  or  poetical 
stanzas,  the  stories  being  given  in  a  Singhalese  com- 
mentary; and  that  this  commentary  was  translated  into- 
Pali  by  the  scholar  Buddhaghosa  about  430  A.D.  Probably 
the  verses  were  learnt  by  heart  as  the  text  for  stories 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition  or  otherwise  ;  there  might 
well  have  been  an  ancient  text,  but  the  differences 
in  detail  between  the  Pali  and  the  various  Sanskrit 
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collections  would  appear  to  suggest  that  the  form  of  the 

stories  was  not  invariable.  The  history  of  this  book 
showy  the  same  general  lines  as  that  of  the  Christian 
gospels,  or  to  take  a  more  exact  parallel,  the  mediaeval 
Gesta  Rovianorum.  Whether  there  was  really  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Singhalese  commentary  into  Pali,  or  whether 
the  Pali  version  took  shape  at  a  time  when  Pali  was  a 
real  spoken  vernacular,  matters  not  for  our  present 
purpose ;  ft  is  sufficient  to  say  that  probably  Buddhaghosa, 
or  perhaps  some  one  near  his  day,  did  put  the  book 
into  its  present  shape.  He  used,  however,  traditional 
materials;  the  verses  all  through  show  a  dialect  much 
more  ancient  than  the  prose,  and  one  which  dosdy 
resembles  the  Sanskrit  dialect  of  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Northern  sect.  The  antiquity  of  the  verse-Pali,  and 
its  independence^  are  shown  also  by  the  occurrence  of 
words  and  forms  which  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
reference  to  the  Vedas.  We  have  here,  in  fact,  a  literary 
tradition  which  is  directly  derived  from  very  ancient 
times,  and  not  a  translation  from  anything  like  con- 
temporary classical  Sanskrit.  Many  of  the  stories  given 
in  the  Jdtaka  Book  are  also  found  in  other  of  the  sacred 
books  or  their  commentaries. 

The  Pali  Jdtaka  Book  begins  with  an  Introduction 
which  describes  the  chief  events  of  the  last  earthly  life 
of  Buddha.  Then  follow  the  stories,  classified  in  a  truly  ^ 
Oriental  way,  by  the  number  of  verses  quoted  in  each. 
The  First  Book,  containing  150  stories,  has  one  verse 
in  each;  the  Second  Book,  two;  and  so  forth,  until  in 
the  later  books  we  have  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  more 
given  in  the  titles,  as  round  numbers,  of  course.  The 
last  book  of  all,  The  Makdnipdta,  or  Great  Book, 
contains  stories  with  several  hundreds  of  verses :  a 
thousand  is  the  round  number  used  to  describe  this 
section ;  in  fact,  the  scribe  says  in  one  place,  cutting 
short  an  interminable  conversation,  full  of  strings  of  vain 
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repetitions,  **  If  this  story  were  not  confined  to  a  thousand 

verses,  it  would  never  come  to  an  end."  This  principle 
of  arrangement,  if  we  may  use  the  word  principle  of  a 
thing'  so  meaningless,  well  shows  that  perversioiT  of  the 
sense  of  symmetry  which  afflicted  the  scholars  of  the 
east.  Each  of  the  stories  is  composed  on  one  plan.  It 
begins  with  what  is  called  the  story  of  the  present, 
or  the  occasion.  Something  happens ;  the  Brethren,  who 
always  find  time  for  gossips  adthough  gossip  is  one  of 
the  stns  condemned  most  severely  by  their  Northern 
cousins*  meet  together  in  the  Hall  of  Truth,  and  talk 
the  matter  over.  In  comes  the  Buddha,  and  asks  what 
they  are  talking  about:  they  tell  him.  "Oh,**  says  he, 
"that  need  not  surprise  you ;  the  same  thing  has  happened 
befofe**  Then  he  tells  them  the  Story  of  the  Past,  in 
which  the  main  circumstances  are  the  same,  and  so  are 
the  characters,  but  under  different  names ;  Buddha  is 
nearly  always  one  of  them.  In  the  course  of  the  story 
he  introduces  the  text-verses,  which  in  the  later  books 
paraphrase  the  whole.  Finally  he  draws  the  moral,  and 
identihes  the  characters  of  the  Birth  with  those  around 
him. 

Of  late  years,  the  study  of  Buddhist  Sanskrit  has 
brought  to  light  some  other  collections  of  Birth  Stories, 
which  are  invaluable  for  comparative  criticism.  One 
Is  called  the  Jdtaka^Mdid,  or  Garland  of  Births.^  This 
book  contains  34  stories^  of  which  26  have  been  identified 
with  stories  or  titles  tn  the  PaU  Jaiaka  Book  The 
oCheis  are  shorter,  and  difier  in  many  lespects  from  Uiose 
of  the  PHL  A  story-book  of  an  independent  t3rpe,  and 
far  more  important,  is  the  Divydvaddna^  edited  from 
Nepalese  MSS.    This  belongs  to  the  Northern  School  of 

^'rhtt/dtakO'Maia,  «ditod  hf  H.  Km  AmericM  Orieatd  Series.  Ginii 
&  Co.  1891. 

'The  DvvyavadAna^  %  collection  of  early  Baddbist  legends,  now  first  edited 
bum  the  MSS.  hjr  £.  B.  CoweU  and  R.  A.  NeU.  C^bridge-  1886. 
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Buddhism,  and  exists  also  in  a  Tibetan  translaticm.  The 
Buddhist  books  were  translated  into  Tibetan  about  the 

eighth  century:  these  translations  are  so  literal  that  it 
is  often  possible  to  reconstruct  the  original  Sanskrit  text 
But  the  Tibetan  Divydvaduna  has  never  been  compared 
with  the  Sanskrit  as  we  have  it,  and  neither  has  been 
as  yet  translated  into  English.  So  far,  therefore,  they 
are  not  yet  available  fur  Kne^lish  students  ;  but  another 
collection,  of  great  innportance,  the  Alaliavastu}  is  accom- 
panied by  introductions  in  French  which  summarise  the 
contents  of  the  book.  Allusion  is  made  in  this  book  to 
the  "  Jatakas  recounted  by  the  Buddha/'  *  and  a  certain 
number  of  parallels  may  be  found  in  it  to  the  tales  of 
the  Pali  canon.  Many  of  the  stories  of  the  Pali  also 
find  parallels  in  the  Sanskrit  non-religk>us  literature  as 
the  Hitopadeqa,  the  PoMcatofUra,  the  R&mdyana,  the 
KaikS'Sarit-sdgara. 

For  the  history  of  folk-tales  and  their  transmission 
the  importance  of  our  book  has  been  recognised  ever 
since  its  character  was  made  known  to  students.  Like 
others  of  its  class,  it  embodies  and  uses  for  pointing  a 
moral,  numbers  of  animal-stories  and  fairy-talcs  which 
were  familiar  to  the  hearers  from  their  childhood.  And 
although  the  preacher  has  warped  the  tales  mercilessly 
for  his  own  ends,  they  still  have  power  to  charm.  To 
this  day,  when  the  full  moon  floods  the  sky  with  a  soft 
radiance  which  we  never  see  in  our  dime,  and  when 
the  cool  of  the  evening  has  called  out  men,  women»  and 
children  to  enjoy  their  rest,  these  ancient  stories  may  still 
be  heard  in  tiie  villages  of  Ceylon  or  Burma,  and  never 
fail  to  hold  their  hearers'  attention.  The  animal  stories 
have  suffered  least,  because  they  moralize  naturally. 
These  embody  in  themselves  the  proverbial  wisdom  and 

^  Le  Afahiiz'astH :  tcxte  Sanscrit,  accompagn^  d'introductiaoB  et  d'tPi  com- 
tnenuire  pax  £.  SeoarU    Paris,  3  vols.  l883-i897. 
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humour  of  the  people  Their  range  of  transmission  is 
extraordinary;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  a  tale 
of  Brer  Rabbit  and  several  of  Aesop's  fables  amongst 
them.  One  of  the  first  to  be  identified  was  the  Ass  in 
the  Lion*s  Skin.^  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  he  is 
at  home  in  Asia,  where  lions  once  must  have  been 
plentiful,  although  it  is  true  that  they  were  sometimes 
found  in  Europe  long  after  Aesop's  day.  The  Fox  and 
the  Crow,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lost  its  point  in  the 
eastern  version,*  where  the  crow,  lliittcrcd  by  the  fox's 
compliment — which  is  put  in  the  form  of  poetry,  of 
course — simply  bhakes  a  branch  and  causes  some  of  the 
fruit  to  drop  for  him  by  way  of  reward.  Aesop's  Wolf 
and  Crane  is  told  of  a  woodpecker  and  a  Hon  ;  ^  this 
has  a  parallel  also  in  a  Tibetan  tale,  the  Ungrateful 
Lion.  The  fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb^  that  tear- 
ful favourite  of  our  childhood,  has  a  parallel  which 
embodies  the  same  moral,  which  may  be  less  familiar 
to  you> 

Nor  as  this  the  only  point  of  connexion  with  modem 
literature.  The  Parrot  and  the  Faithless  Wife  *  reappears 
both  in  the  Gesta  Rwumorum  and  in  the  Book  of  the 
Knight  de  la  Tour  Landry.    In  a  Greek  variant  of  the 

same  tale,®  the  wife  succeeds  in  hoodwinking^  her  husband, 

as  also  she  docs  in  the  li.uglish,  which  I  give  here. 

I  WOLIR  TFir  K  YOU  AN  BNSAUMPLE  OF  A  WOMAN  THAT  ET«  THB 
GOOD  MORSKLLK  IN  THB  ABSENCS  OP  UUl  UUSBONDE. 

There  was  a  woman  that  had  a  pie  in  a  ca{»e,  that  spake  and  woldc  telle 
talys  that  she  saw  do.  And  so  it  happed  that  her  husbonde  made  kepe 
a  gret  ele  in  a  litelle  ponde  in  his  gardin,  to  that  entent  to  yeue  it  sum 
of  his  frendes  that  wolde  come  to  see  hym;  bat  the  wyff,  wfaanne  her 

i>ar.  iL  76.  11*  ^*  lil*  17;  TSlbOam  Th&tt  Na  37. 

*fiU,  in.  885»  lead  in  lidl  at  Meetii^  togetlier  with  aevtnl  otibcxa. 

*JIU.  iL  93  (quoted  at  Meettng);  G.  Ham,  Noi.  451  A^.  7*.  dt.  xvi. 
<ed.  E.  £•  T.  &,  p.  39). 

Rtmmmua  (Teotanes),  p.  15. 
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hnbond  one,  Mide  id  ber  aaUe,  ''lite  v  ete  ^  gyet  ck^  and  f 
wiDe  «de  to  nj  hnband  tiist  tiie  otonr  badie  etm  fajn*;  and  so  it 
«■§  doDC;  And  irtiui  the  good  man  was  come,  the  pjre  began  to  telle 
hjrm  how  her  maistrene  had  eten  the  ele.  And  he  joAt  to  the  ponde» 
and  fonde  not  the  etc.  And  he  asked  his  wiff  wher  the  ele  was  become. 
And  she  wende  to  haoe  excoaed  her,  bat  be  saide  ber,  *' excuse  yoo  not, 
for  y  wote  welle  ye  bane  eten  it,  for  the  pye  bathe  told  rnt,**  And  so  tber 
was  gret  noyie  bctwaae  the  own  and  life  fHC  §oft  etince  of  the  de.  Bat 
wiMnne  the  gnod  mtak  fma  pMMb  die  matttiene  and  tfce  naide  ooaae  to  the 
piCff  and  plocked  of  alle  the  fedres  oo  the  fiyei  hede,  saieng,  "thou  bait 
discoocred  us  of  the  ele  " ;  and  thns  was  the  pore  pye  plucked.  But  eoer 
after,  whanne  the  pie  saw  .1  hailed  or  a  pilled  man,  or  a  woman  with  an 
highe  forhede,  the  pie  saide  10  hem,  "ye  spake  of  the  ek."  And  therfor 
here  k  an  enaamnple  diet  no  woann  should  etc  no  lyoocoos  »awdfct  In 
the  ahaena  and  w^KMte  weting  of  her  hnsbood,  hot  yef  it  ao  were  dnt 
it  be  wiA  folk  of  worshippe,  to  make  hem  dieae;  for  thia  laonan  naa 
afteiwasd  ntftfkHI  for  tlie  pye  and  the  eici 

There  is  one  stoiy  of  a  veiy  good  Idng'  who  has 
GOfiscientiotis  objection  to  compukocy  mtlitaiy  service. 
Unlike  his  modem  imitators^  he  cairies  out  his  principles 
to  tiieir  logical  issuer  and  allows  any  one  who  wishes 

to  steal  his  goods.  He  and  his  court,  who  obediently 
do  as  he  tells  them,  arc  thcrctorc  buried  up  to  the  neck 
in  the  earth  beside  some  dead  bodies  ;  but  confident  in 
their  righteousness,  they  do  not  despair.  In  the  night  a 
troop  of  jackals  attack  them,  but  the  king's  conscience 
draws  the  line  of  passive  resistance  at  a  jackal.  The 
king  takes  fast  hold  of  a  jackal's  paw  with  his  teeth, 
and  the  beast  struggles  so  hard  that  he  pulls  up  the 
king  out  of  the  pit  wherein  he  had  been  digged.  The 
king  goes  back  to  his  palace,  and  finds  his  way  to  the 
usurper's  bedside^  where  he  stands  sword  in  hand  and 
awakens  the  usurper.  The  latter,  seeing  that  he  is  in  the 
king^s  power,  says  he  will  never  do  it  again,  and  they 
swear  eternal  friendship.  This  is  a  story  which  would 
rejoice  the  heart  of  Mr.  Stead  aud  Mr.  Haldane.  With 
it  may  be  compared  the  Volsung  Saga^ 

Besides  these  complete  stories  there  are  many  episodes 
^/6t.  L  131.  *Uagen'a  HtUemi^gm^  iiL  n> 
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or  allusions  whidi  recall  something  in  ancient  Uteratare. 

Pausanias  in  his  visit  to  Delphi  saw,  amongst  the  pictures 
of  Folygnotus,  the  figure  of  a  man,  seated,  and  inscribed 
with  the  title  Ocnos,  or  Indolence ;  he  was  plaiting  a  rope, 
and  beside  him  stood  a  shc-ass  furtively  eatint^  the  rope 
as  fa^t  as  he  made  it.  "  They  say,"  says  the  traveller, 
"that  this  Ocnos  was  an  industrious  man  who  had  a 
spendthrift  wife,  and  as  fast  as  he  earned  money,  she 
spent  it "  This  episode  fcappears  in  the  Introduction  to 
Jaiaka,  No.  77/  where  a  king  has  a  number  of  wonderful 
dreams  which  nobody  can  inteipret  save  the  Bodhisat 
Here  is  the  seventh  dream.  *  A  man  was  weaving  rope, 
and  as  he  wovev  he  threw  it  down  at  his  feet  Under  his 
bench  lay  a  hungry  she-jadcal»  which  kept  eating  the  rope 
as  he  wove^  but  without  tiie  man's  knowing  it**  The 
Bodhisat  interprets  the  dream  as  the  Greek  does,  as 
referring  to  the  inordinate  greed  and  extravagance  of 
women  ;  but  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that  it  refers  to 
future  time.  Who  shall  say  that  this  prophecy  has  not 
ere  now  come  true?  There  is  ac^ain  the  Greek  proverb 
ai(  fxdxQip^n'y  which  is  thus  interpreted  by  Zenobius : 
**  The  Corinthians  kept  a  yearly  feast  for  Hera,  and 
sacrificed  a  goat  to  the  goddess.  Now  some  of  the  men 
hid  the  knife,  but  the  goat  fumbling  with  her  feet  un- 
covered it,  and  thus  became  the  cause  of  her  own  death." 
This  reappears  in  an  Indian  version.* 

Another  stofy  throws  new  light  on  a  difficult  passage 
of  Sophodes.  You  vrill  remember  the  lines  where 
Antigone  speaks  of  the  tie  which  binds  her  to  her 
dead  brother:' 

'*  A  hasband  dead,  another  I  might  find  me. 
Or  if  my  son  were  dead,  another  son, 
But  aiiiGe  my  paxents  bodi  tie  dead  and  gone* 
No  brother  ooold  I  em  get  apin/' 

^Jat.  i.  189 ;  Paus.  x.  39 ;  Folk-lore,  i.  409. 

>  ZeoobittSr  Ctit.  u  17  j  /it,  tv.  159  (quoted).       '  Soph.  Ant,  989. 
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Herodotus^  tells  us  also  that  Darius,  having  condemned 
Intaphernes  and  all  his  fomily  to  death,  oflTered  his  wife 

the  life  of  one  of  them,  and  she  chose  her  brother.  Being 
asked  why,  she  answered :  O  King,  I  might  get  me 
another  husband,  if  God  will,  and  other  children  if  I 
should  lose  these ;  but  since  my  father  and  my  mother 
are  dead,  there  is  no  means  by  which  I  could  f:^et  a 
brother."  The  Indian  king  in  the  like  case  was  more 
generous  than  Darius,  and  pleased  with  her  answer,  gave 
back  to  the  woman  all  three.^  Strange  as  this  com- 
parative table  of  value  may  seem  to  us,  it  thus  appears 
to  be  natural  in  certain  states  of  feeling;  and  i  may 
add  that  the  Greek  woman  of  to-day  has  the  same 
opinion.  I  have  found  it  expressed  in  a  modem  Greek 
ballad/  and  have  heard  often  of  women  saying  the  like 
of  their  brothers,  at  least  as  compared  with  their  husbands. 
.  I  need  not  further  go  into  detail.  Enough  to  say  that 
there  are  parallels  or  ii lustrations  of  a  host  of  things:  of 
Indian  epic  and  drama,  uf  Danae  and  Theseus,  of  Jonah 
and  Potiphar's  wife,  of  Peter  walking  on  the  sea.* 

In  modern  oriental  folktales  many  examples  may  be 
found  of  the  survival  of  those  which  meet  us  in  the 
Jdtaka  Book.  The  excellent  tale  of  the  Crane  and  the 
Crab*  was  found  lately  in  the  Malay  States.^  How 
the  Monkey  outwitted  the  Crocodile  is  known  in  China 
and  Japan.'  The  legend  of  King  Mandhatu  has  been 
met  with  in  Tibet;*  so  has  the  Gazelle  and  the  Hunter,' 
and  a  number  of  others.  There  are  also  references  to  a 
number  of  legends  still  current  in  India,  some  of  which 
are  contained  in  Swynnerton^s  Indian  Nights  EnUr-- 

1  Herod.  iU.  tto-iao.         ^Jat.  i  165.         '  Folk-Ian^  x,  185. 

*See  Indues  to  the  various  volumes  of  the  translation. 

*Jit.  i.  96.        •  Fables  and  Folktales  from  an  Eastern  Forest ^  p.  18. 

'Bcal,  Romantic  I^gtnd,  231  ;  GrifHn,  Fttiry  TaUs/rom J^^an* 

^J&t.  ii.  2i6;  Tib.  Tales,  pp.  1-20. 

* J&t.  No.  33-9  i  Tib.  Tales^  No.  41. 
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tainments.  Examples  of  repartee,  which  is  a  favourite 
motive  in  the  humorous  tales,  may  also  be  found  in 
modem  versions.* 

Two  stories  which  are  original  in  conception  should  be 
mentioned.  The  first  is  a  nature-myth.  In  India,  it  will 
be  remembered,  the  lines  on  the  moon's  face  are  supposed 
to  represent  a  hare;  and  this  tells  us  how  the  hare  got 
into  the  moon,*  a  story  which  recalls  that  of  the  old  man 
with  his  lantern,  bundle^  and  dog.  The  second  describes 
the  discovery  of  intoxicating  liquors.' 

The  superstition  mentioned  in  one  of  the  tales  which  I 
have  read  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  a  mouse-bite,  is  often 
exemplified  ;  it  may  be  found  also  in  classical  literature,  as 
in  the  Geoponica.  There  is  a  proverb  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  "where  mice  nibble  iron,"  apparently  referring  to 
the  land  of  nowhere;*  and  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
whether  there  could  be  any  connexion  between  the  two. 
A  similar  elusive  resemblance,  or  coincidence,  is  seen  in 
the  word  caturangasamanndgata^  or  "  four-cornered,  four- 
membered,"  applied  to  the  perfect  man;^  for  rrrpaymo^ 
Qt  "  foursquare "  is  the  epithet  of  the  perfect  man  in  a 
poem  of  Simonides.^  There  is  also  a  very  close  parallel 
between  a  saying  of  Epictetus  and  a  passage  in  this 
book.' 

Allusions  to  other  superstitions,  to  charms  and  incan- 
tations^ and  the  like,  are  common  enough.  The  serpent's 
breath  is  supposed  to  be  poisonous ;  but  the  serpent  is  its 
own  antidote  if  it  sucks  out  the  poison  of  its  bite.*  The 
sunrise  breaks  the  power  of  spells.'  Sacrifice  of  life, 
especially  human  life,  is  made  at  the  foundation  of  a 
building.^^    The  rightwise  progress  is  regular  when  it  is 

"^jm.  ii.  191  (quoted)  J  Stmnme,  Tmti$Uek»  MSirdlm^  voL  iL 

iii-  34*  V.  6. 

*  Herodotus,  3.  76;  Senecm  Apocoh^fmtitt  7*  */^*  ^  134- 

•Plato,  /V«^.  339 B.      V^.  iiL  107s  Bicon,  Adp.  i/Ltamitfft  u  S. 
•vr,  a83!  i.  168.  •iL  107.  >*iv.  155. 
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wished  to  show  respect  or  to  avoid  fll  luck.  Omens  and 
signs  of  all  sorts  occur.   Sacrifice  and  ceremonial  is 

described :  the  ceremonial  sprinkling  of  a  King,*  the 
ceremony  of  condemning  a  criminal,^  the  plowing  festival,^ 
the  ceremony  by  which  a  man  took  on  himself  the  sins 
of  a  Kin*:^.*  Various  ancient  taboos  are  mentioned,  some 
havint,^  their  parallels  in  Greece;"  and  there  are  many 
allusions,  obscure  no  doubt,  to  marriage  laws,*  animal 
dans,  caste  rites,  and  the  like.  For  the  history  of  caste, 
indeed,  the  book  is  of  special  importance ;  and  a  great  deal 
nay  be  learnt  from  it  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  time, 
and  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  book  reflects  a  definite  period  of  culture.  The 
Warriors  are  superior  to  the  Brahmins,  and  are  always 
mentioned  first  in  an  enumeration ;  the  line  between  the 
castes  is  not  clearly  drawn.  There  are  also  aboriginal 
tribes,  black  and  ugly  as  compared  with  the  ruling  race, 
and  sometimes  cannibals.  These  are  often  mixt  up  with 
goblins  and  ugrcs  and  rare  snakes.  The  pantheon  con- 
tains few  great  gods,  but  there  are  worlds  of  gods  answer- 
ing to  the  world  of  men,  and  the  King  of  the  Gods  is 
Sakka,  or  Indra.  Worship  is  s^enerally  paid  to  i^hosts 
and  to  trees.  The  ghosts,  or  peias,  are  unhappy  creatures ; 
for  they  are  afflicted  with  a  continual  torment  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  but  their  mouths  are  no  bigger  than  the  prick 
of  a  pin.  Eveiy  tree  holds  its  spirit;  and  we  also  read 
of  spirits  indwdling  in  the  dty  gates  and  battlements, 
and  even  a  ddty  in  the  King^s  parasoL 

I  hope  this  sketch  may  turn  the  attention  of  some  one 
to  the  Buddhist  literature.  Hardly  a  generation  has  passed 
since  the  study  of  Pali  began  in  the  West;  and  now, 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  Prof.  Rhys  Davids,  most  of  its 
literature  is  printed.    Besides  the  Jataka,  now  soon  to  be 

^/at.W,  aao,  246.  119.  53t  «04- 

*iv.  230,  cp.  V.  71.  *iL  15.  175,  24?. 
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complete,  very  little  has  been  translated  into  English  or 
any  Europeaa  language ;  but  dull  though  most  of  it  is, 
it  contains  a  g^eat  deal  more  which  bears  on  our  subject 
Most  of  the  Buddbist  Sanskrit  works  are  still  unprtnted ; 
and  the  Tibetan  pfactically  unknown.  There  are  pro- 
bably not  a  dozen  men  in  Europe  who  know  Tibetan, 
and  only  one  set  of  the  books  is  to  be  found  in  England. 
Here  is  another  opportunity  for  the  wise  millionaire,  if 
such  a  being  exists.  One  set  of  these  books  was  offered 
to  me  three  years  ago  for  about  £t2O0,  but  the  money 
could  not  be  found  by  any  English  library,  and  they 
are  gone.  I  know  where  to  get  another:  price,  one 
elephant  Here  is  also  a  life-work  for  twenty  young 
scholars  who  want  to  do  g^ood  work  in  the  world. 
Incidentally,  they  will  make  themselves  a  name.  What 
they  will  find  will  not  all  be  folklore  ;  but  this  Society 
will  hardly  grudge  the  crusts  off  their  table  to  others, 
when  they  have  themselves  eaten  the  cnimb. 

W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 
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VI 1 1.  THE  CELTS. 

■T  AKTSUK  BIBMAID  COOK. 

Partly  similar  to  the  tale  of  Diarmuid  at  Dubhfos^  partly 
to  tibat  of  Cod  in  the  Forest  of  Wonders,  is  the  old  Htgli- 
land  poem  by  Blind  O'Cloan  entitled  Bds  Fhraoidk  or 
*The  Death  of  Fraoch.'^  It  tells  how  Mai  loved  Fraodi 
tNit,  becoming  jealous  of  her  own  daughter  Geal-ckiotm 
or  '  Fair-head,'  plotted  his  destruction. 

A  rowan  tree  stood  in  Loch  Mai, 
We  see  its  shore  there  to  the  sooth ; 
Every  quarter  every  month. 
It  boce  its  fiur,  wdl-ripened  finit; 
There  stood  the  tree  alone,  erect. 
Its  froit  than  honey  sweeter  far ; 
That  precious  fruit  so  richly  red, 
Did  sufTice  for  a  man's  nine  meals; 
A  yeai  ii  added  to  man's  life, — 

The  tile  I  teU  if  veiy  tntth. 

HetlCh  to  the  wounded  it  ooidd  bring, 

Sodb  virtue  had  it*  red-skinned  fruit. 

One  thing  alone  w-vs  Ho  be  feared 

By  him  who  sou^^ht  men's  ills  to  soothe: 

A  monster  fierce  lay  at  its  root, 

Whidi  they  who  eonght  its  frdt  imist  fight. 

A  facttvjr,  hcftvy  sidciiess  iSSk 

On  Athadi'ft  danghter,  of  lihenl  bom  j 


^  Thi  Ikm  «f  Ummit  B^ak  ed.  with  tntnsktion  snd  notes  bf  the 
Rev.  T.  IC'UiicfalM  Bdinbttigb  pp.  54  £  in  Ei^ilish,  96  C  in 
Gaelic* 
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Her  messenger  she  sent  for  Fraoch, 
Who  asked  her  what  'twas  ailed  her  now. 
Mai  add  her  hodth  would  ne'er  retam, 
Unleas  her  frb  soft  pidm  m  filled 

With  berries  from  the  deep  cold  lake. 
Gleaned  by  the  han  !  nf  none  but  FrAodli 
"Ne'er  have  I  ycl  request  refused," 
Said  Fithich's  son  of  niddy  hue ; 
*'Wh«te'cr  the  lot  of  Fiaocb  may  be. 
The  benies  I  will  fiuU  for  Mm." 
The  fidr-fenned  Fraodi  then  moved  wneg 
Down  to  the  lake,  prepared  to  swim. 
He  found  the  monster  in  deep  sleep, 
With  head  up-pointed  to  the  tree.    A  sigh. 

Fraoch  Fithich'«  <nn  <if  p^intf^d  arms, 

Unheard  by  the  monster,  then  approached. 

He  {docked  a  bunch  of  red-skinned  fruit, 

And  bronght  it  to  where  Mai  did  He. 

"Tboegh  whet  thoa  did*st  thoa  best  done  well,'* 

Said  Mel,  she  of  form  so  fitir, 

*'My  purpose  nought,  brave  man,  wilt  serve, 

But  that  from  the  root  thnu'dst  tear  the  tree" 

No  bolder  heart  there  was  than  Fraoch's, 

Again  the  slimy  lake  he  swam ; 

Yet  greet  es  was  his  strength,  he  couldn't 

Escape  the  death  for  him  ordained. 

Firm  by  its  top  he  seized  the  tree. 

And  from  the  root  did  tear  it  up  : 

With  speed  again  lie  makes  for  land, 

But  not  before  the  beast  awakes. 

Past  he  porsnes,  and,  as  he  swam. 

Seised  in  his  horrid  maw  his  arm. 

Fraoch  by  the  jaw  then  grasped  the  bnite» 

'Twas  sad  for  him  to  want  his  knife: 

The  maid  of  softest  waving  hair, 

In  haste  brought  mm  a  knife  of  gold. 

The  monster  tore  his  soft  white  ddn. 

And  hacked  most  grievously  his  aim. 

Then  Jell  they,  sole  to  sole  opposed, 

Down  on  the  southern  stony  strand, 

Fraoch  mac  I  ithich,  he  and  the  bea-st, 

'Twere  well  that  they  had  never  fought 

Hcfoe  was  the  conflict,  yet  'twas  long,— 

The  VMNister's  head  at  length  he  took. 

When  the  maid  what  happened  saw. 
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Upon  the  sUand  she  iainuog  feiL 
Then  fnm  her  tnace  wlm  die  awoket 
In  her  loft  head  die  leiaed  his  head : 

"  Although  for  wild  birds  thou  art  food. 

Thy  last  exploit  was  nobly  done." 

*Tis  from  that  death  which  he  njct  then, 

The  name  is  given  to  Loch  Mai  ;^ 

That  naaie  it  viU  foe  ever  b«M, 

Men  heve  called  it  eo  till  now.  A  dgfa. 


The  rowan-tree  bearing  fruit  of  exceptional  power,  Mai's 
desire  that  Fraoch  should  pluck  it,  and  Fraoch's  consequent 
fight  with  a  monstrous  guardian  of  the  tree,  are  features 
that  recall  the  legend  of  Diarmuid.  The  knife  of  gold 
in  Fraoch's  hand,  though  used  for  attacking  the  monster 
not  the  tree,  suggests  the  golden  sickle  with  which  the 
sacred  olive  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  was  cut*  or,  to  come 
nearer  home,  the  golden  sidde  with  whidi  the  druids  cut 
the  mistletoe,*  not  to  mention  the  new  dirk  with  which 
the  same  plant  was  cut  by  the  Hays  at  ErroL^  The 
location  of  the  rowan-tree  at  the  bottom  of  Loch  Mai, 
like  that  of  the  Tree  of  Virtue  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lake 
of  Wonders  in  the  tale  of  Cod,  or  that  oi  the  Tree  of 
the  Green  Cloth  at  the  bottom  of  Loch  Guirr,^  implies 
that  Fraoch's  exploit  was  in  the  nature  of  a  visit  to  the 
Otherworld.  Diarmuid  too,  accordinj^  to  a  West  Highland 
folk-tale,'  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  his  quest 
for  the  daughter  of  King  Under-waves  and  had  there 
obtained  for  her  the  magic  cup  of  King  Wonder-plain, 
returning  afterwards  in  safety  to  Erin.  A  more  famous 

*  The  Kev.  T.  M'l^iuchlan  /7'.  p.  54  n.  3  says:  *  It  is  genera!  1)  lelieved 
in  Perthshire  that  the  scene  of  Fraoch's  death  was  in  Glen  Cuaicn,  a  vaUejr 
lying  between  those  of  the  Tay  and  the  Almond.  We  have  a  Lodb  Fiaoeh 
there  ...  I  cannot  find  any  lake  in  Scotland  now  called  I^odi  Mai, 
altfaongb  Loch  Fraocb  nay  have  been  so  called.' 

^Foik-brt  XV.  400.  *  Plin.  naL  hist.  16.  351. 

^Ftik-kn xvii.  318  ff,  */k  347  n.  3. 

•J.  F.  Campbell  JP^fitUar  TaU$  ^  tlU  Wat  Migklmds  vL  403  if..  Lady 
Grccoiy  Mr  and  Fligktuiig  Mm  p.  319  £ 
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tale,  that  of  In  Gilla  Decair  or  'The  Slothful  Gillie,*^ 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  about  the  year  1630,^ 
contains  an  account  of  Diarmuid's  visit  to  the  Otherworld, 
in  which  a  guarded  tree  is  a  prominent  object  It  may 
be  sttmmarised  thus»-^ 

One  daj  Finii  md  some  of  his  dtieb  were  in  Maimer,  leadng  on  the  hill  of 
CoMlrilla,  ivhen  tfaejr  aaw  appraeduiig  a  hideoos  P>lack]'  giant  with  an 

equally  hideous  horse.  The  giant  was  trailing  after  him  an  iron  dub  and 
draj^ng  the  horse  along  by  main  force.  He  explained  that  he  was  the  Gilla 
D  icker,  a  Fomor  of  Lochlann,  who  wished  to  serve  Finn  for  a  year  and  then, 
acxording  to  custom,  fix  his  own  wages.  Finn  agreed  to  this  proposal.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  big  man's  hocse  been  tamed  out  to  graze  then  it  began 
to  Uck  and  maim  the  horses  of  the  Fianna.  In  their  efibrts  to  lestntm  its 
'vicfams  tricks  Cchuui  and  fourteen  [thirteen]  [[twenty-eigbt]]  *  other  men 
mounted  the  beast  at  once  and  started  thra-shing  it.  At  this  the  Gilla  Dacker 
grew  indignant  and  finally  took  his  departure,  followed  at  a  terrible  jmce  by 
his  horse,  from  whose  back  the  fifteen  [fourteen]  [£twenty-mnejj  riders  tried 
in  nun  to  escape.  Finn  and  his  firiends  at  once  «eitt  in  pursuk ;  and  U^^sn 
Lamina,  one  of  the  fitttcst  of  the  Fianna,  canght  the  horse  by  the  tsal  just  as 
it  ftached  the  sea-shore.  But  he  too  stndc  &st  and  was  drawn  along  in  the 
water  after  it.  Fergus  Finnvel,  the  poet,  now  advised  Finn  to  go  to  Ben 
Edar  for  a  ship.  On  the  way  thither  they  met  opportunely  enough  a  certain 
Feradach,  who  undertook  to  make  a  ship  by  striking  his  joiner's  axe  thrice 
on  his  &liug  aiick  [£to  make  a  whole  fleet  fay  strikii^  the  harboor  with  a 
branch]]*  and  with  him  his  toother  Foltlebar,  who  ssid  that  he  could  follow  a 
track  CD  sea  as  well  as  on  hmd.  Finn  took  them  boA  into  his  servicCt  snd 
they  wete  as  good  as  their  word.  Fifteen  warriors  selected  from  a  muster  of 
the  Fianna  went  on  board  the  newly-made  vessel  with  Finn.  For  some  days 
thej"  sailed  towards  the  west  and,  after  weathering  a  bad  stotm,  rr  irhrrl  a  vast 
rocky  ciitf,  which  towered  up  to  i>uch  a  height  that  its  head  seemed  hidden 


'  S.  ii.  U  Grady  Silim  Gadtlka  i.  258  ff.  Irish  text  from  a  MS.  dated  1765, 
iL  99a  C  trsnslation.  Lady  Gregory  G0ii  umd  Fighting  Men  p.  327  ff., 
P.  W.  Joyce  Old  Ctltk  Rwmmm  pi.  233  A  Cp.  Rh^  NiUert  IsOuns 
p.  187  ff.,  A.  C  L.  Brown  Avain  p.  103  ff.  I  snmroanse  from  Joyces 
version,  which  was  made  from  a  MS.  written  in  IjaS  with  OOmparisOB  of 
another  wniten  in  1795  (Joyce  a/.  ciL  p.  xv). 

*E.  O'Cuny  Manuscript  Materials  p.  316  ff. 

*  Words  and  sentences  enclosed  in  square  brackets  are  added  from  the  version 
of /»  im»  Ikcair  given  by  S.  H.  O'Grady  in  Siha  Gaddka  fi.  992  if. 

^Words  and  sentences  enclosed  m  doable  sqaaie  bndtets  are  added  from 
thefaUclaIe/%s  MaeM^  /At  Hard  Cm,  and  ilk  Ni^  Kmg  in  J.  Cartin 
Zfier»-7hAy  if  tfdamd  London  1S94  p.  514  fL  (collected  in  coanty  Keny). 
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among  the  clouds.  It  rose  sheer  from  the  water  and  appeared  to  be  as  smooth 
as  gbm.  [On  it  then  abattod  a  rock,  rolid  and  qr]indrical»  having  ades 
noie  sUpppeiy  than  an  eeL]  Thus  &r  FolUebar  foand  the  tiack  of  the  Gilla 
Daeker,  hat  no  tardier.  Hie  Fianna  felt  sure  that  he  must  live  on  the 

summit,  and  Fergus  suggested  that  Derm  at  O'Dyna,  who  had  been  fostered 
from  childhood  by  Manannan  in  Fairyland  uul  by  Angus  at  Bruga  of  the 
Boyne,  should  be  able  to  climb  the  cliff  and  bnng  l>ack  tidings.  Derniat 
thownpon  aroee,  put  on  hit  amoar,  and  kaud^g  on  hit  two  long  spears,  the 
Crmm^voA  the  (ris*dSwj^,  swung  himsdf  ftom  ledge  to  ledge  up  the  rock. 
Having  scaled  the  dizzy  hdght,  he  looked  Inland  and  saw  a  floweiy  plain 
spread  before  him.  Me  set  oat  to  walk  across  it  and  soon  came  to  a 
great  tree  laden  with  fruit,  over-topping  all  the  other  trees  of  the  plain. 
It  was  surrounded  at  a  little  distance  by  a  circle  of  pillar-stones ;  and  one 
&tone,  taller  than  the  others,  stood  in  the  centre  near  the  tree.  Beside  this 
pillar-stone  was  a  spring  weU»  with  a  laige^  roond  pool  as  dear  as  crystal ;  and 
the  water  hohbled  ttp  in  the  centra  and  flowed  away  towards  Uie  middle  of 
the  plain  in  a  slender  stream.^  [From  east  and  west,  from  south  and  north, 
Duibhne's  grandson  traversed  the  j-ilain  and,  as  he  looked  abroad,  was  aware 
of  a  vast  tree  with  interlacing  boughs  and  thickly  furiiisiied  ;  hard  by  which 
was  a  great  mass  of  stone  furniithed  on  its  very  apex  with  an  ornamented 

pomted  drinking  horn,  and  havii^  at  its  base  a  6ir  well  of  water  in  alt 
its  parity.]  Dennat  stooped  to  drink,  hot  ere  he  conid  do  so  heard  the  heavy 

tread  of  a  warlike  host  and  the  dank  of  their  weapons.  He  Sprang  to  his 
feet  and  looked  round  :  h'lt  the  noi-^r  hid  ceased,  and  he  saw  nothing. 
Again  he  stooped  to  drink,  and  again  he  heard  the  same  sounds,  but  louder 
and  nearer  than  before.  Casting  his  eyes  round  in  some  perplexity,  he  saw 
OD  the  top  of  die  tall  ptOar-stoiie  a  laqps  drinkbg-hom,  chased  wMi  gold 
and  enamdled  with  predoas  stones.  He  took  it  down  and  diank  witlKmt 
hindrance  till  he  had  slaked  hb  thirst.  But  now  there  came  against  him  from 
the  east  a  tall  wizard-champion  {grttagach)  in  fiill  armour  with  a  scarlet 
mantle  and  a  golden  crown.  He  addrps<;ed  Dermat  in  an  angry  voice,  and 
demanded  instant  satisfaction  for  this  mtrui>ion  upon  his  island  and  his  well. 
Dennat  and  he  fell  to  ^hting,  and  fought  on  fhriously  till  evening  came,  when 
the  wicard-duunpion  sprang  suddenly  into  Ihe  oentre  of  his  wdl  and  dis* 
appeared.  Amaaed  and  disappointed,  Deimat  walked  towards  the  nearest 
point  of  a  great  forest,  speared  a  deer,  roasted  it  on  haxel  spits  before  a  fire, 
which  he  kindled  t>encath  a  tree,  and  washed  down  his  meal  with  water  from 
the  drinking-horn.  [[He  made  a  hut  of  iunbs,  and  slept  quietly  till  dawn.]] 
Next  morning  he  slew  another  deer  and  drank  again  from  the  horn.  Then, 
repairing  to  the  wdl,  found  the  wisard-diampion  there  bdbre  him,  standing 


*0n  wells  connected  with  rude  stone  monuments  see  W*  C.  Borlase 
Tk*  IMmms  ^  irtUmd  iL  645,  iii.  765,  768  W.  G.  Wood-Maitin  Eliir 
FMs  ^  Ifttand  u.  86,  J.  R.  Walker  in  the  Fncudingt  tki  S^€kiy  ^ 
AnHfuarits  ^St^tltmd  Edanborgh  1883  v.  a09b 
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beside  the  pObr-stooe,  foUy  urmed  m  befoie  ind  more  wratbfol  than  efor. 
He  <3tmxfgeA  Denmt  with  kilUag  tome  of  his  speckled  deer,  aiid  at  oooe 
pvooeeded  to  take  vengeance  on  the  trespasser.    All  day  long  ikuej  fought 

together,  and,  when  the  dusk  began  to  fall,  the  wizard -champion  again 
leaped  into  his  well  and  vanished.  The  self-siaie  thing  happened  on  the 
third  day,  and  on  the  fourth.  But  when,  un  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
day,  the  wizaid-chamiNaii  was  about  to  sping  bto  the  well,  Dermal  clasped 
bim  t^htly  and  together  thejr  tank  to  the  bottom  [[pa^ed  through  a 
passage  m  the  «de  of  Uie  spiiag])i  Here  Dermat  Iband  a  lovely  coontty 
with  flowery  plains  and  woods  of  red  yew  trees.  Right  before  him  ky  a 
glittering  city  with  a  royal  palace,  into  which  the  wizard-champion  passed 
through  a  whole  array  of  knights  in  armour.  Dermat  slew  the  knights  till 
he  was  weary  of  slaying,  and  then  fell  asleep  before  the  very  door  of  the 
castlCi  He  was  awakoied  and  rescued  fipom  hit  dangerous  plight  by  a 
prioceljr  warrior,  wlio  carried  Yam  off  to  a  splendid  house  at  some  dvtanoe 
and  there  entertained  him  most  courteously  for  the  night.  On  the  moiffOW 
[after  hospitality  lasting  for  three  days  and  three  nights],  in  answer  to 
T)»rTTi.'-t's  questions,  his  host  replied:  'This  countr)'  is  Tir-ia>tonn  [/;V  J'S 
ihumn,  '  terra  sub  unda ;  the  champion  who  fought  with  you  is  called 
the  Knight  of  the  Foontaio,  and  that  very  champion  is  Icing  of  this  land. 
I  am  the  hrotlier  of  the  Icing,  and  mf  name  is  the  Knight  of  Valour. 
Good  reason  indeed  have  I  to  be  kind  to  you,  Dermal  (yOyna,  for,  though 
you  do  not  remember  me,  I  spent  a  year  and  a  day  [a  year]  in  the  house- 
hold of  Finn  the  son  of  Cumal.'  He  ftirther  explained  that  the  Knight  of 
the  Fount  iin  had  seucti  on  hi'^  patrimony  [[the  Ivnight  of  Valour  hcirtf^  the 
rightful  king]]  and  b^ged  Dermal  to  help  him  to  recover  it.  Dermal  did 
90,  dew  the  Knight  of  the  Fountain,  and  established  die  Knight  of  Valonr 
as  king  in  his  stead. 

Meantime  Finn  and  his  men  had  met  with  somewhat  similar  adventures. 
Fcradach  and  foltlelxir  had  made  a  long  rope  of  the  ship's  cordage,  had 
scaled  the  cliff,  and  had  drawn  up  the  Fianna.  Following  Dcrmal's  track 
they  too  had  reached  the  great  fruit-tree.  Here  they  were  joined  by  a  king 
on  horseback,  who  welcomed  them  to  his  country  and  escorted  them 
across  the  plain  to  his  pakoe.  That  iii|^t  he  entntained  them,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  next  day  made  them  a  great  least.  His  royal  hospitality 
was  continued  for  three  days  and  three  nightB.  Then,  in  answer  to  Finn's 
questions,  he  told  tf  em  that  his  country  was  called  Sorca  [[that  he  was 
the  King  of  Sordck,  'Light']].  A  messenger  now  arrived  to  tell  the  king 
thai  a  foreign  fleet,  some  said  the  King  of  the  World  and  his  host  [[the 
High  Kii«  of  the  World]]  [ihe  king  of  the  Greeks  in  proseontkm  of  his 
conquests  all  the  world  over^  had  made  a  descent  upon  hb  shores.  Finn 
volunteered  his  aid,  and  the  Fianna  tc^ether  with  the  men  of  Soioa 
successfully  attacked  the  invaders.  [Oscar  slew  the  king  of  Franks'  son, 
who  was  in  the  Greek  armv.  Feradach  and  Folllel>ar  slew  the  king 
of  Afric's  son.    Finn  himseli  slew  the  king  of  Greeks'  son;  whose  sister 
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TUtt  tatighd,  the  *iriiite4ided'  [[TeMa  GedU  m  «BMMV«i  oT 
flan,  tad  thit  idg^  itole  away  to  bin.  A  chief  capCaiii  in  her  itffaei^ 
hott  Ha  riiampion  called  Lavran  MacSuain]]  nndertook  to  focover  her  by 

waving  a  certain  spwial  bmrrVi  of  great  beauty,  the  mere  «iound  of  which 
would  throw  all  men  into  dcipcst  slumber.  Entermg  the  green  i^vilion  of 
hum  and  the  king  of  Sorchar  he  thus  lulled  them  to  sleep  aod  recaptured 
Taiie  for  the  king  of  die  Gie^  irtw  tiMRopoa  look  iiimielf  off  to  Gfeeoe.) 

Soon  afterwards  Finn  and  die  king  of  Sotca  were  ooDvemg»  when  a 
troop  was  seen  approaching.  It  i^roved  to  be  Dermat  aeeoinpanied  by  the 
Knight  of  Valour,  now  king  if  Tir-fa-tonn.  He,  as  Dermat  explnincd.  had 
founti  out  by  his  druidicai  art  that  it  was  Avarta  the  Dedannan,  ^h<^  son  of 
liiahan  of  the  Many-coloured  Raiment  [Abarlach,  son  of  AllchadJ,  who 
bad  taken  the  form  of  the  Gilla  Dackei  and  carried  off  the  sixteen  [fifteen] 
Flanna  to  the  Land  of  Pvomiae.  Ffaia  letolved  to  go  tUtber  in  quest  of 
them.  He  went  ba^  to  bis  siiip,  and  voyaged  from  island  to  island  over 
many  sess  nntil  at  length  he  reached  the  Land  of  Promise.  [He  had  sent 
Dennotf  Goll,  Oscar,  and  Fergus  to  Greece  in  pursuit  of  Tai-ve,  They 
sailed  to  Athens,  where  Fergus  with  his  poet  .s  wand  struck  the  city-gate 
and  announced  that  they  were  travelling  poets.  While  the  king  was  away 
bnnting,  they  carried  off  Taiie  and  stemd  Ibr  the  Lead  of  Pioniia&'] 
Dennat*  as  a  fosTerimg  of  Mananntn,  wooid  not  let  Finn  by  unite  die 
land;  but  Foltlebar  and  one  otberi  sent  on  as  heralds  to  the  mansion  of 
A'.T>.r»ri,  demanded  the  restitntion  of  Conan  and  the  rri=;sing;  Fiannn.  Avartg 
came  back  with  Foltlebar,  concluded  f)eace  with  F^mn,  and  brought  him 
and  his  company  to  the  mansion,  where  they  found  their  lost  friends  and 
all  made  mmy  together.  Finn»  in  view  of  din  Ikiendljr  leHoaiieiii  cirimed 
no  damsges  bat  gave  Avarta  the  wages  of  bis  service  [ssid  that  die 
doe  to  Ahartach  were  oincelled  by  the  dammet  due  to  himself].  But 
Gonani  remembering  the  discomforts  of  his  own  abduction,  claimed  that 
fifteen  of  Avarta's  men  should  make  the  return  journey  on  the  same 
monstrous  horse,  Avarta  himself  clinging  to  its  tail  [that  fourteen  of  Avar- 
tach's  best  women  should  return  astride  the  horse,  Avartach's  own  wife  at 
its  tail]  [[that  the  Gilla  shonld  retain  with  the  Fiannn  in  their  ship  and 


'In  the  fblk'tale  (J.  Cartin  tp*  tit.  p.  52a  ff.)  there  is  here  a  considerable 
diveisenee.  The  Knight  of  Valoor  leUs  Dyeemnd  that  the  Hard  Gilla  ts  a 
dnunpion  resident  in  his  realm,  who  b  keeping  the  Fianna  safe  and  sound. 
After  challenging  and  overthrowing  the  usurping  King  of  Tir  Fohin,  I>>'eermud 
and  the  Knight  of  Valour,  now  install  re!  as  the  rightful  king,  repair  to  the 
Gilla's  castle,  where  they  receive  a  warm  welcome.  Fin  meantime,  having 
helped  die  King  of  Soc<cb,  waited  in  his  cssde  till  Goll,  Oscar,  aod  adruid 
bad  seiled  to  the  land  of  the  High  King  and  biooght  ba^  Teasa  Taov  Geal 
by  force.  The  King  of  Sorich  knew  the  Hard  Gilla  wcU  and  escorted  Fin 
and  his  comrades  to  the  GiUa's  ossde,  where  tbcy  met  Dyeermud  and  the 
missing  thirty. 
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•Atnrafds  ride  borne  oo  his  own  bone]].  Finn  and  the  Fiuuu.  tbea  atiled 
tadc  to  Erin,  where  niNii  to  their  eneaeiiieat  end  ■mtiemfnt  Avede  end 
Us  fifteen,  hideoos  horse  and  all,  joined  them  et  Knockainy,  and  on  e 
sodden  vanished  into  thin  eir.  [[The  Gille,  having  returned  with  the  Fianna 
in  their  ship,  ^crossed  the  tce  on  en  iDviiible  hone]].  [Finn  menEied  Taiie 
at  Almhain  in  Leinster.] 

Prof.  A.  C.  L.  Brown,^  commenting  on  this  singular 
recital,  points  out  that  in  all  piotMibility  the  Knight  of 
Valour,  who  (though  Dertnat  would  not  lecognise  him) 
had  served  Finn  for  a  year  and  a  day,  was  none  other 
than  the  Gilla  Dacker,  who  had  agreed  to  serve  Finn  for 
a  year;  and  that  consequently  it  was  this  Knight  of 
Valour  who  alone  could  reveal  the  true  name  and  nature 
of  the  Gilla  Dacker.'  That  revelation  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Gilla  Dacker  was  one  form  of  Avartach  mac 
Allcitaid  loldathach,  *  Avai  ta,  son  of  Allchad  of  the  Many- 
coloured  Raiment,'  who  had  a  mansion  in  the  realm  of 
Manannan,  In  short,  the  Gilla  Dacker  =  the  Knight  of 
Valour  =  Avarta,  a  confessed  shape-shifter.  Prof.  Brown* 
further  observes  that  this  Avartach  mac  Allchaid  lolda- 
ihach  appears  among  the  Tuatha  Danann  in  The 
Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne*  as  Abkortach  mac  m» 
UMt/haigh/  AbhottAch,  the  son  of  the  Many-coloured  one/ 
along  with  Ilbhrmc  macMkanandm^  *  The  variously-spotted 
one,  son  of  Manannan/  and  suggests  that  this  connexion 
with  Manannan  warrants  us  in  referring  the  epithets 
IMatkach  and  Jlbkrtac  to  shape-shifting,  or  change  of 
colour  and  form.  Lastly,  Prof.  Brown*  writes :  *  It  would 
be  natural  to  suppose  that  some  ccmnection  must  exist 

*A.  C.  L.  Brown  Iwain  p.  107  f. 

•This  conclusion  might  be  further  supported  by  the  folk-tnle  (J,  Curlin 
op.  cU.  p.  522),  in  which  the  Knight  of  Valour  says  to  Dyeermud :  '  I  atn  the 
man  .  .  .  that  will  find  out  the  Hard  Gilla  for  yotu  That  GiUa  is  the  best 
twofdanan  end  chempion  in  this  lead,  end  the  grcelcst  enduuiter  ...  He  it 
•  good  fitiewl  of  nune.' 

*  A.  C.  L.  Brown  Amm  pb  106  n.  i. 

*  Trmtsw:lions  of  the  Ossianv  Society  far  tt^  iU.  Il7ff. 
*A.  C  L,  Sfown  Iwmm  p.  loB  n.  i. 
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between  Avartaek  and  Avallae,  the  Welsh  name  both  for 

the  Other  World  and  for  the  King  of  the  Other  World, 
were  it  not  that  the  phonetic  change  of  Welsh  //  to  Irish  rt 
is  contrary  to  rule.  The  two  names,  however,  as  pro- 
nounced, would  sound  very  nearly  alike.* 

The  identification  of  the  Gilla  Backer  with  Azartack^ 
which  is  certain,  and  the  identification  of  both  with  the 
Knight  of  Valour,  which  in  some  sense  or  other  is  highly 
probable,  have  an  important  bearing  on  our  main  thesis. 
The  Gilla  Dacker  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  Fomor  of 
Lochlann.^  In  that  respect  he  resembles  Searbbaii 
LochlannadL*  And  fuitber  investigation  confirms  tlie 
substantial  similarity  of  the  two  figures.  Both  are  hideous 
black  giants  armed  with  an  iron  club.  Searil>han  defends 
a  sacred  quicken-tree;  and  the  Gilla  Dacker,  in  so  far 
as  he  is  one  with  the  Knight  of  Valour,  has  a  great  fruit- 
tree  in  his  domain,  defended  by  the  Knight  of  the  Fountain, 
who  with  a  golden  crown  on  his  head  is  usurping  the  post 
of  king.  Again,  the  Gilla  Dacker  is  expressly  identified 
with  Avartach,  owner  of  a  mansion  in  the  realm  of  Man- 
annan.  If  Prof.  Brown  is  right  in  equating  Avartach  with 
Avallack  (and  we  have  ere  now  seen  a  yet  stranger  distortion 
of  the  latter  word*),  Avartach  was  lord  of  the  Otherworld 
apple-tree,  and  derived  his  name  from  that  fact^  Thus 
Searbhan  of  the  quicken-tree  was  strictly  analogous  to 
Avartaek  of  the  apple-tree.  May  we  not  suppose  that, 
as  the  name  Avartach  meant  in  its  original  form  '  He  of 
the  Apple-tree^'  so  the  name  Siorbhan  meant  originally 
'  He  of  the  Quicken-tree'  {soi^us  atta^aria  L.),  being  in 
fact  •Sorbanus  from  sarhoy  'a  quicken-tree'?  However 
that  may  be,  the  Gilla  Dacker,  being  one  with  Ai  ariai/t^ 
was  likewise  lord  of  an  Otherworld  apple-tree,  so  that  we 
are  enabled  to  offer  a  fair  conjecture  as  to  the  species  of 
the  great  fruit-tree  guarded  by  the  Knight  of  the  Fountain. 

•  Supra  p.  27.  '  Foil- -lore  xvil  439,  453. 

^F^'kn  xviL  308  n.  a,  *ib,  jo8  n.  3. 
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Moreover,  we  can  now  eliminate  the  Scandinavian  element 

from  this  and  other  such  tales.  For  it  appears  that  the 
Gilla  Dackcr  or  Searbhan  is  the  Scandinavian  equivalent 
for  the  Celtic  lord  of  the  Otherworld  tree — an  inference 
that  I  shall  hope  to  establish  elsewhere.  Finally, 
since  the  Knight  of  the  Fountain  acted  as  the  royal 
champion  of  a  fruit-tree  (?  apple-tree)  belonging  to  the 
Gilla  Dacker,  alias  Avartachy  we  obtain  by  analogy  valid 
ground  for  believing  what  for  other  reasons  we  were 
already  prepared  to  believe,  viz.  that  Diarmuid,  when  he 
defended  the  quicken-tree  of  Searbhan  at  Dubhros.  was 
indeed  a  king  acting  the  part  of  a  god. 

Searbhan^ '  He  of  the  Quicken-tree^'  and  AvaUack, '  He 
of  the  Apple-tree/  were  alike  perpetuated  by  the  Christian 
saint  Serf  or  Servanus,  who  drew  his  name  from  the  one 
and  his  I^;end  from  the  other.  The  berry  of  the  quicken- 
tree,  otherwise  known  as  the  fowler's  service-tree*  was  in 
Middle  Knglish  Si.-r/,  conci,poiiding  to  an  Anglo-Saxon 
syrf-  in  syrhtreow  {i.e.  sirf-tree,  service-tree),*  while 
Servanus  appears  to  be  the  Latinised  form  of  Searbhan 
(Sharving).  Like  Avallacli  he  had  a  sacred  apple-tree; 
for  the  legend  is  that,  when  St.  Serf  on  his  way  to  Fife 
threw  his  staff  across  the  sea  from  Inch  Keith  to  Culross, 
it  straightway  took  root  and  became  the  apple-tree  called 
MorgUzsf  *  the  Great  Green-one.'  Again,  St  Serfs  island 
in  Lochleven/  like  that  of  St.  Mourie  in  his  eponymous 
lake,^  may  well  have  been  the  Christian  successor  of  a 
pagan  OUierworld  abode.  The  counterpart  of  the  spring 

>E.  Step  mgfs&ltMdWit9dbmd7ymif.  loS. 

>W.  W.  Skeat  A  Cmcue  Si^]fm0k!gi€tU  J)uii«iuuy  tf  tk§  Et^JSsA  Lat^gm^ 

rrw  cd.  Oxford  1901  p.  476. 

'  R.  Folkard  Plant  Lore^  Legends^  and  Lyrics  p.  219. 

••A.  Kerr  '  Description  of  the  ecclesiastical  remains  existing  upon  St.  Serfs 
island,  Lochlcven  '  in  the  ProcudiMgt  of  the  Socitty  9/  Anti^tuariu  ^ ScotUmd 
Edinburgh  iS8a  iv.  I59ff. 

^Folk'hre  xvii,  331  ff. 
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bdongiog  to  the  Gilla  Dacker  {AvaUaell^^  would  tbus  be 
St  Serfs  wdl  at  Monzievaifd  in  Pertibshiie»  or  St  Senraii's 
well  at  Alva  in  StirHngshire,  of  St  Sheai^s  well  at  Dum* 
barton  in  Dumbaftonshiie,  all  of  wlirch  are  aoconnted 

miraculous.'  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  at  Culross  it  was 
a  very  ancient  custom  for  the  young  men  to  go  in 
procession  through  the  streets  carrying  green  boughs 
on  July  I,  the  feast  of  St  Serf.  The  town  cross  {?  the 
descendant  of  a  sacred  tree)  was  decorated  with  garlands 
and  ribbons,  and  the  procession  passed  several  times  round 
it  before  disbanding  to  spend  the  day  in  amusements.' 

The  mention  of  green  boughs  suggests  an  objection  that 
might  be  taken  to  the  position  here  assigned  to  Diarmuid. 
If  he  was  indeed  the  foster-child  of  Manannan,  privil^ed 
to  visit  the  Otherworld  tree,  ooght  he  not,  like  Bran  or 
Cormac  or  Mael-Duin,  to  bear  a  branch  in  token  of  the 
same  ?  Now  we  read  in  The  Pursuii  of  Dianmdd  and 
Graimu^  that  Diarmuid  had  with  him  'the  Cramn  buidhe 
of  Manannan/  which  he  used  as  a  magic  spear.  But  cramm 
buidhe  means  literally  the  *  yellow  branch/  the  word  crann 
denoting  a  '  tree  or  '  branch/  It  may,  I  think,  be  inferred 
that,  just  as  the  shaft  of  Duach's  spear  was  formed  of  the 
yew  of  Ross,*  so  the  shaft  of  Diarmuid's  spear  was  formed 
of  Manannan's  tree. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  these  Ossianic  myths  and 
enquire  whether  they,  like  the  Ultonian  myths,  can  be 
paralleled  from  the  Arthurian  cycle.  Diarmuid  fighting 
Searbhan  beneath  the  quicken-tree  of  Dubhros,  or  attacking 
the  Knight  of  the  Fountain  tliat  belonged  to  the  Gilla 

'  T  R  Walker  in  Procudings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland 
Kdini  uri^b  T883  v.  20I,  Ekmi  Michael  BureU  A  CaUmdar  of  ScoUuh  Saims 

irori-Augu.,iu^  1904  p.  96. 

•Dom  Michael  Barrett  i/>.  p.  96  f. 

*  Transaawtu  of  the  Oaianii  6ocuty  J  or  jSjj  iii.  87,  cp»  id.  gi  and  175  the 
Ga  Mdktt  or '  Ydlow  shaft.' 
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Darker,  finds  in  fact  his  nearest  analogue  in  Iwain  or  Owen.* 
This  will  appear  from  a  perusal  of  the  Yvam  of  Chretien 
de  Troyes  and  the  Iwtin  of  Hartmann  von  Aue  side  by 
side  with  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain,  an  Arthurian  tale 
included  in  the  Welsh  Mabinogion, 

Chretien's  poem  is  sumcnarised  as  follows  by  Prof. 
A.  C  L.  Brown 

■Tbe  Hoiy  opens  at  Gudnd  la  Wales,  where  Ardmr  is  hoMinc  court 
King  Arthur  and  (be  queen  have  withdrawn  to  their  chambers,  and  Oalo* 
grenant  has  begun  a  tale  to  the  assembled  knif^bt*:,  of  whom  Twain  is  one* 
The  queen  enters  to  hear  it  also,  and  he  ho^in^  .q.;:iin  at  }u  r  rc(jutst.  "About 
seven  years  ago,"  says  Calogrenantf  "  I  wandered  all  day  through  the  Forest 
of  BraceUude  dll  I  came  to  a  strongly  feftified  pboe.  The  lord  of  die 
firum$i  cave  me  a  splendid  wekoese,  and  a  6ir  maid  disaimed  me  and 
entertained  me  in  a  meadow  till  sttpper.  The  supper  was  entire^  to  my 
taste  because  of  the  maid  who  sat  opposite  to  me.  I  spent  a  pleasant  night 
in  that  castle.  In  the  moming  I  set  out,  and  not  far  off  I  found  fierce  bulls 
fighting  and  a  black  creature  with  a  head  larger  than  a  horse's,  armed  with 
a  club,  guarding  them.  Finding  that  this  creature  could  speak,  I  asked  him 
10  dwect  me  to  some  adnmtore.  He  showed  me  the  paUi  to  a  Ibuitainf 
telling  me  also  what  I  might  do.  I  reached  the  fonntahi  ahoot  noon.  Bjr 
it  stood  the  most  beantiful  tree  that  ever  grew  on  euth.  I  took  a  badn  of 
pn!H  that  was  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  tree,  and,  dipping  up  some  water, 
1  poured  it  on  tlic  rin  k.  Forthwith  there  ensued  a  terrible  storm  of  wind 
and  rain ;  then  a  caiai  in  which  the  birds  sang  sweetly  on  the  tree.  After 
dds  Oere  appeared  a  Mght  on  bonebadc,  who  attacked  and  overtiiffew  mew 
I  came  home  on  foot  like  a  fool  and  like  a  fool  have  told  my  story." 

Dnring  the  talk  that  follows,  Arthur  comes  out  of  his  chamber,  hairs  the 
^tor\'  re|veuled,  and  declares  that  he  will  go  with  his  knif^bts  \^'{tbin  n  fortnight, 
namely  just  before  St.  Jolin  the  I^aplisl's  Day,  to  e.ssjiy  the  advi .nture.  Iwain, 
however,  is  anxious  to  try  u  alone  ;  so  he  steals  away  secretly.  He  is 
entertained  at  night  by  tibe  Hoqiltable  Host;  next  morning  he  sees  the 
Giant  Henbman,  and  he  comes  at  last  to  the  Fonntain  Periloas.  He  poors 


'  The  similarity  of  the  story  of  the  Gilla  Dacker  to  that  of  Iwain  or  Owen  is 
pointed  out  by  A.  Nult  in  T/u  Celtic  Mai^azitu  1887  xii.  555,  by  RhJ-s  Hibbert 
l^dures  p.  i86ff.,  by  F.  Lot  in  Rommia  1892  xxi.  67  ff.j  and  by  A.  C  L. 
Brow  n  Iwain  p.  103  ff. 

'A.  C.  L.  brown  Jwain  p.  13  ff.  The  most  convenient  text  is  that  of 
W.  Foerster— KviMian  iron  Troyes  Yvom  \Der  tJtmmHU«f\  ed.  s  Hslle  a.  S. 
\90A^RomamuhM  BUUuAdt  vdi.  v.— with  Introdnetlony  note^  and  ^osmiy. 
See  also  Foeister^s  huge  critical  edition— Christian  von  Ticoyesvol.  11  Ymm 
Halle  1887. 
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water  on  the  rock.  The  itonn  fellows.  After  chu  the  umed  knight  tppetn 
and  attrndES  Iwain.   They  fight  till  I  wain  deals  the  knight  a  Uow  that  cleaves 

his  helmet  nnd  wounds  him  in  the  brain.  The  knight  flees,  pursued  by  Iwain, 
through  the  streets  of  a  town  and  up  to  the  gate  of  a  jiwilace.  The  knight 
rides  under  a  sharp  iron  gate,  which  is  arranged  to  drop  like  the  fall  of  a 
rnt  tiap  if  one  tondbet  the  spring.  Iwain  foUowt  hard  after,  and  hii  hmse 
aceSdcntaUy  toodiet  the  tpcing.  The  gtte  Uls  doee  behind  Iwun  axid  with 
its  knife  e^ge  cuts  his  hone  in  tw(^  catling  off  the  hinder  part  of  the  saddle 
and  also  the  rider's  spurs.  Another  gate  at  the  same  time  dcsooids  in  front, 
and  Twain  is  imprisoned  in  n  ••7/'.  But  a  damsel,  called  Lunete,  issuer  from  a 
narrow  door  and  recogniM^s  hun  a.s  iwain,  son  of  King  Urien.  She  was  once 
sent  on  a  message  by  her  lady  to  King  Arthur's  court,  and,  perhaps  because 
ahe  was  not  so  oooiteoos  as  a  damsel  ought  to  be»  no  kni|^t  dejgned  to 
spesk  to  her  except  Iwain.  He  honored  and  served  ber»  and  she  is  glad 
to  recompense  him  now.  She  gives  Iwain  a  magic  ring  that,  when  the  stone 
set  in  it  is  enclosed  in  the  hand,  mnkps  its  wearer  invisible,  and  she  brings  him 
food  to  eat.  Presently  men  come  with  clubs  and  swords,  seeking  him  who 
slew  their  lord,  Esclados  le  Ros.  They  do  not  find  Iwain,  for  the  ring  renders 
1^  iiiiviiifal&  Lnnetci^i  ndstress,  whose  nime  is  Landinei  a  most  beaatifal  bMlyi 
now  enleis,  weeping  for  her  lord,  who  is  csrried  on  a  bier.  When  the  corpse 
is  broo^t  into  the  hall  where  Iwain  is,  it  begins  to  bleed.  The  nen  feel 
confident  that  the  murderer  must  be  hidden  there,  and  they  renew  their 
search.  When  Iwain  sees  Laudine,  he  is  smitten  with  violent  love  for  her. 
lie  even  watches  the  funeral,  so  as  to  catch  a  better  glimpse  uf  her.  He 
refuses  to  go  when  Lunete  offers  to  help  him  to  escape.  Lunete  persuades 
her  lady  that  she  ought  to  feel  no  hatred  agsinst  the  ludght  who  slew  her 
husband.  She  renunds  her  that  the  Dameisek  Saavage  has  sent  word  Alt 
King  Arthur  is  coming  within  a  week  to  essay  the  Fountain.  Laudine  feels 
\\:-\\  3  knight  is  needed  to  defend  it.  Lancie  tdk  her  that  the  knight  who 
Ii  w  !ier  husband  would  undertake  to  do  it.  When  Laudine  lenrns  that  his 
aamc  lii  iwain  she  consents.  Iwain  is  terrified  when  ushered  into  Laudine's 
presence  and  says  dnt  anything  she  may  lay  upon  him»  even  death,  he  will 
lake  widunt  ill  wilL  She  receives  bun  kindty  when  he  promises  to  defend  die 
Foontidn.   Iwain  and  the  lady  are  speedily  married,  and  there  is  great  joy. 

The  wedding  feast  lasts  till  King  Arthur  comes  to  essiy  the  adventure  of  the 
Fountain.  Kay  is  assigned  to  the  adventure.  The  king  pours  water  on  the 
rock,  and  presently  Iwain  appears  mounted  on  a  powerful  horse  and  over- 
throws X^f.  Iwdn  then  reveab  Umsdf  to  AzUnir  and  escorts  him  and  Us 
kaij^  to  the  castle,  where  they  are  entertained  ftnr  a  week. 

When  Arthur  departs,  Iwain  b  persuaded  to  accompany  him.  Laudine 
does  not  give  Iwain  permission  to  go  till  he  has  promised  to  return  within 
a  year.  Tf  he  does  not  conic  Kick  by  that  time,  "  her  love  will  turn  to  hate." 
She  gives  iwain  a  ring  that  will  protect  him  from  imprisonment  and  be  his 
shield  and  hauberk.  A  year  has  passed,  and  Iwain  is  busy  in  tournaments. 
Snddenly  he  recollects  that  be  has  overstayed  his  time.  The  seme  instant 
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a  damsel  rides  ap  and  calb  him  a  bjpocriteii  Mid  a  thief  who  has  stolen  her 
lady's  heart  and  forgotten  his  promise  to  return.  She  demands  back  the 
ring.  Wlien  Iwain  does  not  reply,  she  snatches  tlit  ring  from  his  tinker 
and  departs,  iwain  goes  mad  and  runs  into  the  forest,  where  he  lives  like 
a  beast  A  hermit  stipplies  him  with  musty  hrcad.  At  length  one  day  a 
lady,  aooompanled  by  two  damsda»  finds  a  naked  man  asleep  in  the  forast 
One  of  the  damsels  recognizes  Twain  by  a  scar  on  his  cheek.  At  her  request 
the  lady  allows  the  damsel  to  bring  a  box  of  ointment,  a  gift  from  Morgue  the 
Wise,  by  means  of  which  Iwain  is  cured  of  his  madness.  In  return  Iwain  fireCS 
the  lady  from  the  oppression  of  a  powerful  enemy,  Count  AUer. 

As  Iwain  is  riding  through  a  deep  forest,  he  finds  a  serpent  and  a  lion 
figfatiag.  He  snccors  the  lion  and  days  the  serpent.  The  lion  kneds  down 
before  Iwun  and  indicates  by  his  tesrs  diat  be  thanks  him.  After  (his  the 
Hon  accompanies  Iwain  everywhere.  Iwain  comes  to  the  Fountain  Perilous 
and  find^  Luncte  shut  up  in  the  little  chapel  near  by.  She  tells  Iwain  a 
wicked  seneschal  has  accust-il  lu  r  of  treason  in  persuading  Laudine  to  marry 
Iwain.  She  is  to  be  burned  to-morrow  unless  a  knight  can  be  found  who 
will  fig^t  die  senesdial  and  two  others,  in  order  to  prove  her  Innocence. 
Iwain  promises  to  nndertske  the  combat  bat  is  obliged  to  go  some  distance 
before  he  finds  lodging  for  the  night  at  a  otttlew  This  castle  is  beset  by 

a  giant,  Harpin  of  the  Mountain,  who  will  kill  the  lord's  sons  or  carry  oflf 
the  daiij^hffr  of  the  house  in  the  mornmg  unless  a  champion  can  be  found  to 
fight  him.  Iwain  promises  to  fight  the  giant  if  the  latter  appears  early  in 
the  momii^j; ;  otherwise  be  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  keep  his  promise  sad  save 
Lanete.  In  the  morning  Iwain  waits  till  prime  for  the  giant  to  appear, 
and,  as  he  does  not  come,  is  distracted  in  his  mind  whether  to  go  or  stay. 
At  last  Harpin  comes  and  Iwain  subdues  him,  aided  in  the  struggle  by  his 
faithful  lion.  Iwain  rides  hurriedly  to  the  Fountain  Perilous,  and  arrives 
in  time  to  rescue  Lunete  by  fighting  at  once  the  wicked  seneschal  and  two 
others.  The  lion  again  helps  Iwain.  LAudioe  does  not  know  who  Iwain  is. 
He  calls  hhnself  the  Knight  of  the  Lion. 

Iwain  is  met  by  a  messenger  from  die  yonnger  dao^ter  of  the  lord  of 
La  Noire  Espine.  The  lord  is  dead,  and  the  elder  dai^hter  has  usurped 
all  the  land  and  secured  Gawain  to  defend  her  claim.  Iwain,  who  does 
nr»t  know  that  his  opponent  will  be  Gawain,  agrees  to  fight  for  the  \ou tiger 
daughter,  lie  does  not  reveal  his  own  name  but  is  called  the  Knigiit  of 
the  Lion.  Iwain  and  the  messenger  come  to  a  place  called  the  Qude  of 
111  Adventure  and  are  advised  not  to  enter.  Th^  do  enter,  however,  and 
find  three  hundred  girls  btdiind  a  row  of  stakes.  These  girls  are  psie  and 
thin  and  obliged  to  toil  at  working  silk  with  thread  of  gold.  It  is  explained 
that  many  years  ago  the  King  of  the  Isle  of  Maidens  went  like  a  fool  in  search 
of  adventure.  He  fell  into  the  power  of  two  '*  fiz  de  deable  "  who  own  this 
csstle.  Bdng  not  yet  eighteen  years  old,  he  ransomed  hfansdf  as  best 
be  codld  by  swearing  to  send  eadi  year  tbir^  maidens  as  tribute  till  tlie 
nonsters  diould  be  vanquished.  Iwsin  is  well  entertained  for  the  night  by 
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the  loid  and  lady  of  tbe  cud^  Int  in  the  maam^  be  U  obtiged  to  figlit 

the  monsters.    He  overcomes  them,  with  the  aid  of  his  lion,  and  frees  the 

maidens.  Twain  arrives  at  Arthur's  court  clad  in  armor  and  known  as  the 
Kiughi  of  the  Lion.  Gawain,  too,  is  disguised  by  his  armor,  and  the  two 
firiends  £ght  a  terrible  battle.  When  night  comes  on,  they  grow  tared,  and 
fcveel  theaudves  to  cecb  odmr.  Then  it  great  joy,  and  people  ut  nipnied 
to  see  how  evenlj  dicy  eie  metrihecl. 

Iwain  tocm  returns  to  the  Fountain  Perilous  and  stirs  up  such  a  stonn  diet 
the  castle  is  almost  destroypd.  Lunete  is  sent  to  find  out  who  is  at  the 
Fountain,  and  \>\  her  rtic(ii:ii i<:>n  Iwain  is  reconciled  to  Laudinc.  Now  IwaiD 
iias  peace  and  Uiiuu^ii  joy  ihc  past  is  forgotten.' 

Chretien  wrote  his  Yvain  between  1164  and 
Hartmann  von  Aue  had  completed  his  Iwem  in  1204.* 
But  since  the  latter  poet  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  former  for  his  materials^*  his  work 
need  not  be  separately  anals^sed  The  same  may  be 
said  of  YwatH  and  Gawain,  a  Middle  English  metrical 
romance  written  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century  by  an  unknown  author,  whose  source  was 
undoubtedly  Chretien's  poem  summarised  above.* 

No  such  dependence  can  be  proved  in  the  case  of  T/ie 
Lady  of  the  Fountain^  which  is  found  first  in  the  White 
Book  of  Rhydderch,  a  Welsh  manuscript  older  than  the 
Red  Book  of  Herp^esf^  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.*^  Prof.  Focritcr  indeed  holds  that 
The  Lady  of  the  Fountain  is  merely  a  prose  rendering  of 
Chretien's  poem  made  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  ^  and 
that  the  'kernel'  of  both  is  the  theme  of  the  £asily 

'W.  Poenter  In  RmtmUth*  BAHtM  ^  v.     fat  ff. 

tHutmnn  m  Aue  lutm  {ikr  RUUr  mit  Am  LSt&m)  ed.  E. 

Henrici  Halle  a.  S.  1891-1893  vol.  ii.  p.  rL 

'  F.  Henrici  ib.  :  '  nur  die  geschichte  vora  raiibe  der  konis^in  'st  zuge- 
kommen,  und  auch  tliL-^e  wahrscheinlich  aus  Christian';  Karrenriuer  cntlehnt.' 
See  farther  Miss  J.  L.  Weston  Thi  Legend  of  Sir  ijawuiH  p.  67  ff. 

«G.  Sddcidi  Ihmim  and Gamaim  0|^ebi  uid  Leipzig  1887  pp.  xxiv,  nziic. 

*]Uifs  HUUrt  Lteimm  p.  40a  n.  i. 

•J.  Rh^  and  J.  G.  Evans  Tkg  Rtd Book  of  Hergeit  Oxford  1887  i.  p.  xiii. 

"ChrivTirin  von  Troyes  ed.  W.  Foerstcr  vol.  ii.  Yvain  Ilalle  18^7  p.  xix 
ft.,  Kristian  von  Troyes  Yvain  ed.  2  W.  Foerster  {Jiomaniuhc  Bibliatktk 
vol.  V.)  Halle  a.  S.  1902  p.  li. 
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Consoled  Widow  best  known  from  Tke  Matron  of  Bpkosus 
in  the  writings  of  Petronius,^  Phaedrus^*  etc.*    But  the 

views  of  this  eminent  scholar  have  been  severely  handled, 
not  to  say  pulverised,  by  Mr.  A.  Nutt  and  Prof.  A.  C. 
L.  Brown.  Mr.  Nutt,^  laying  just  Stress  on  the  clearer 
arrangement  and  far  finer  .style  of  the  Welsh  tale,  inclines 
to  agree  with  M.  Gaston  Paris*  that  behind  Yvain  and  Tke 
Lady  of  the  Fountain  lies  a  lost  Anglo-Norman  romance, 
of  which  both  extant  works  are  but  versions^  the  fonner 
in  Fiench  poeby,  the  latter  in  Welsh  prose, — a  theory  to  a 
large  extent  identical  with  that  put  forward  in  1869  by 
Dr.  C.  Ranch.*  And  Prof.  A.  C.  L.  Brown/  following  in 
the  steps  of  a  whole  series  of  scholars,*  has  triumphantly 
demonstrated  the  essentially  Celtic  character  of  all  the 
main  incidents  in  the  story.  The  resultant  theory  of  the 
relations  between  Yvain  and  The  Lady  of  tke  Fountain 
may  be  indicated  thus: 

Celtic  source  or  sources 

Anglo-Norman  romance 


Chretien  dc  Troyci  Yvatn 

Hartmann  von  Aue  Iwein 
Ywain  and  Gawain 


Tke  Lady  of  t^te  Fountain 


>FeCr.  mT.  iu  £  *Phaecfar.  ^  13. 

•Christian  von  Troyes  ed,  W.  Foetiter  wL  i.  Clig^s  Halle  1884  p.  xvi, 
vol  ii.  Yvain  Halle  1887  p.  xxi,  Kiudiui  TOO  Tioyct  Yvain  ed.  a  W. 
FocTster  Halle  a.  S.  1902  p.  xvii  ff. 

*  I^dy  CbarloUe  Guest  The  Mai/inogion  with  notes  by  A.  Nutt  Loadon 
1904  p.  J47  ff.  "G.  Paris  in  Romania  1881  x.  465  ff. 

•  C.  Rindi  Dk  wiiliuhe,/ramStiseke  taut  dmtselie  BmrttUmig  der  twetmstigit 
Berlin  1869  p.  17  £  ^A.  C.  L.  Brown  Amm  passim, 

"  See  H.  Goossens  Uber  Sage^  Qoitle  und  Kompositwn  des  Chevalur  au  Lyon 
4es  Cr$stUH  dt  Tnjfu  Fftderbom  1883.   So  A.  Nutt  in  Tlu  Cdtic  Magmum 
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On  this  showing  it  is  obvious  that  in  ofder  to  get  back 
to  the  ultimate  Celtic  basts  of  the  tale^  we  must  take  into 

account  not  only  Chretien's  Yvain  but  also  The  Lady  oftlu 

Fountain}  It  will  be  advisable  first  to  resume  the  story 
and  then  to  consider  it  in  connexion  with  Yvain. 

Kinf7  Arthar,  holding  his  court  at  Caerlleon  upon  TT<;lc,  one  day  slec|» 
I  t  h  rr  hi  repast,  after  bidding  Owain,  Kynon,  and  Kai  entertain  fach  other 
wiih  laics  and  good  cheer.  Kai  provides  meet  and  drink,  while  Kynon 
begins  ft  tak.  '  I  cooe  tet  forth  oa  •  joaroey  to  difcover  whether  any  ntn 
was  stronger  thui  myself.  I  came  to  the  fiuieit  vaUqr  hi  the  world,  where 
stood  a  la^  and  lustrous  cattle.  Near  it  were  two  princely  youths  engaged 
in  shooting,  and  a  richly-clad  man  who  brought  mc  courteously  to  the  castle. 
In  it  dwell  none  save  four  and  twenty  beauteous  damsels.  Thoy  tended  me 
and  my  horse,  and  we  all  made  merry  at  a  feai»U  Alter  the  feast  I  told  itie 
snan  who  I  was  and  what  I  sought.  He  bade  me  sleep  there  the  night  and 
go  on  my  way  the  next  mommg.  **  A  little  way  witfam  the  wood,'*  said  he» 
"  thoa  wilt  meet  with  a  road  brandling  off  to  the  right,  by  wliidi  thou  roust 
proceed,  until  thou  comest  to  a  large  sheltered  glade  with  a  mound  in  the 
centre.  And  thou  wilt  see  a  black  man  of  great  stature  on  the  top  of  the 
mound.  He  is  not  smaller  in  size  than  two  of  the  men  of  this  world.  He 
has  but  one  fool ;  and  one  eye  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead.  And  he  has 
a  dnb  of  iron,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  are  no  two  men  in  the  wnrtd  who 
would  not  find  their  burden  in  that  dub.  And  he  is  not  a  comely  man,  but 
on  the  contrary  he  is  exceedingly  ill-&voured ;  and  he  is  the  woodward  of 
that  wood.  .A,nd  thou  wilt  see  a  thotisind  wild  animals  grazing  aroim'^  him. 
Inquire  of  him  the  way  out  of  the  glade,  and  he  will  reply  to  the  IhilIIv, 
and  will  point  out  the  road  by  which  thou  shalt  find  that  which  thou  an  m 
quest  of."  On  the  morrow  I  Ibund  the  one-eyed  giant,  as  directed,  and 
ashed  hhn  what  power  he  held  over  the  wild  animals  atonnd  him.  Hereupon 
he  took  his  club  and  struck  a  stsg  a  great  blow  so  that  it  brayed  aloud,  and 
at  its  bmyii«  the  beasu  flocked  together.  The  giant  bade  them  go  and  feed ; 


1887  xii.  555,  I'aris  in  Romania  1888  xv-ii.  334  f.,  E.  Murct  in  the 
Revue  Cril{<]uc  i8go  xxix.  66  ff. ,  A.  Ahhtrom  '  Sur  I'Origine  du  Chevalier  au 
Lion'  in  the  Miianga  dcdih  a  Cari  iVa/Uund  Macon  1896  p.  289  ft.,  G. 
Baist  in  the  Ztittekrift  fur  nmamUdkt  J^kUaUgie  1897  xxL  40s  ff.,  G.  L. 
Kittredlge  in  the  Natim  Mew  York  Feb.  24  1898  Ixvi  150  f.  Cp.  A. 
Hnisafia  m  the  lUtnturbltat  fibr  gamamiclU  mmdnmaMiieM*  I^kUobgk  188^ 
X.  aao  ff. 

'Lady  Charlotte  Guest  The  A[abtfto,s>ian  London  1877  p.  3  ff.>  with  notes  by 

A.  Nutt  Ixmdon  1904  p.  167  ff.,  J.  Loth  Les  Mabincgion  Paris  1S89  ii.  I  ff. 
The  best  edition  of  the  Welsh  text  is  J.  Rb^  and  J.  G.  Evaas  Tht  Jtid  Book 
of  Hergest  Oxford  1887  i.  162  fiC 
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and  they  did  honuge  tp  him  at  vianJs  to  their  loid.   I  then  inquirad  of  him 

Uie  way;  and  he  hfCillW  VMy  rough  in  his  manner.  However,  when  I 
disclosed  my  name  and  my  errand,  ht-  dirt  etc  1  mc  further.  "Take,"  said 
he,  "that  path  that  lead.s  towards  the  head  of  the  glade,  and  ascend  the 
wooded  steep  until  thou  comest  to  its  summit ;  and  there  thou  wilt  find  an 
Open  space  like  to  a  bise  vnlley«  and  in  die  nidit  of  it  a  tall  tree,  whose 
blanches  aie  greener  Aan  the  greenest  pine-trees.  Under  this  tree  is  a 
foontain,  and  by  the  side  of  the  fountain  a  marUe  slab,  and  00  the  marble 
slab  a  silver  \yo^\,  atiacTie?1  by  n  chain  of  silver,  so  that  it  may  not  be  carried 
away.  Take  tlic  bowl  and  throw  a  bowlful  of  water  upon  the  slab,  and  thou 
wilt  hear  a  mighty  peal  of  thunder,  so  that  thou  wilt  think  that  heaven  and 
earth  are  trembling  with  its  fmy.  With  the  thmider  tlmre  will  come  a  shower 
so  severe  that  it  will  be  scarce  possible  linr  thee  to  endare  it  and  live.  And 
the  shower  wUl  be  of  halL^ones ;  and  alter  the  shower,  the  weadicr  will 
become  fair,  but  every  leaf  that  was  upon  the  tree  will  have  been  carried  away 
by  the  shower.  Then  a  flight  of  birds  will  come  and  alight  upon  the  tree ; 
and  in  thine  own  country  thou  didst  never  hear  a  strain  so  sweet  as  that  which 
they  will  ^ng.  And  at  the  moment  thou  art  most  delighted  with  the  song 
of  the  birds,  thou  «rilt  hear  n  monMnii^  and  oomphuning  oommg  towards 
thee  along  the  valley.  And  thoa  wilt  see  a  knjght  open  a  coal-bkdc  horse, 
clothed  in  black  velvet)  and  with  a  pennon  of  black  linen  upon  his  lance  :  and 
he  wnll  ride  unto  thee  to  encounter  thee  with  the  utmost  speed.  If  thou  (leest 
from  him  he  will  overtake  thee,  and  if  thou  abidcst  here,  as  sure  as  thou  art 
a  mounted  knight,  he  will  leave  thee  on  foot.  And  if  thou  dost  not  find 
trouble  in  that  adventuie,  thon  needst  not  seek  it  during  the  rest  of  thy  Itle.'* 
Hearing  this,  I  pressed  on  and  knoA  eveiyttdng  as  the  giant  had  t<4d  me. 
I  charged  the  knight  valiantly,  but  was  overthrown.  He  rude  off  with  my 
horse,  leaving  me  where  I  was.  So  I  returned  in  dejection  by  the  way  that 
I  came,  being  derided  for  my  pains  by  the  giant,  but  entertained  as  before  by 
my  hospitable  host  and  furnished  with  another  palfrey.  In  truth  I  deem  it 
straiij^e  that  such  an  adventure  should  exist  within  King  Arthur's  dominions 
unknown  to  all  save  me.* 

Arthur  now  wakes  from  his  sleep  and  sits  down  to  meat  with  hb  household. 
At  dawn  next  day  Owain  takes  up  the  quest.  He  too  meets  the  hospitable 
host,  the  one-eyed  giant,  and  the  black  knight,  as  Kynon  had  done.  But, 
after  breaking  his  lance,  Owain  strikes  the  knight  so  fierce  a  blow  with  his 
sword  thai  be  cleaves  his  helmet  and  wounds  his  very  brain.  The  knight 
turns  and  flees  into  a  ^eat  castle  hotly  pnnoed  by  Owain,  whose  horse  is  cut 
in  two  by  the  descending  pocteollis.  The  inner  gsie  being  closed,  Owain 
finds  himself  esaght  in  a  trap.  A  damsel  called  Luned,  on  the  ground  that 
she  has  never  seen  one  more  fr.ifhful  in  the  service  of  ladies,  helps  hira  in  his 
distress.  She  gives  him  a  ring  conferring  invisibility  on  its  wearer,  and  pro- 
mises to  av^'ait  him  on  the  horse-block,  where  he  is  to  place  his  hand  upon 
her  shoulder  in  token  that  he,  thou^jb  unseen,  is  present.  When  die  people 
of  the  castle  oome  to  seek  him,  thqr  find  noUiing  but  the  half  of  his  horse. 
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Omm  lUlows  Lnned  into  •  baunifiil  duunber,  iriicfe  he  it  feMiad  •nd  pnt 

to  sleep  by  her.    At  daybreak  be  witneites  the  fbneral  pfooemon  of  the 

knight  whom  he  has  slain  and  fans  in  love  with  th<?  knit^ht'?;  lady.  Lttned 
descriltes  her  as  'the  fairest,  and  the  most  cha-ie,  and  the  most  liberal,  and 
the  wisest,  and  the  most  noble  of  women,'  but  giv^  her  no  name  but  the 
GottDtcw  of  the  Fountain.  While  Owein  ileeps  again,  Lwed  goes  to  woo 
the  Coantees  for  Um.  At  fitst  the  Coimteai  letenti  her  woids.  But  Luied 
■igoee  at  follows :  '  Unless  thoo  outtt  defend  the  fountain,  thott  Cinst  not 
maintftin  thy  dominions  ;  anc!  no  one  can  defenti  the  fountain  except  it  >>e 
a  knight  of  Arthur's  household  ;  and  I  will  go  to  Arthur's  Couri,  aivi  ill 
betide  me  if  I  return  thence  without  a  warrior  who  can  guard  the  fountain,  as 
well  as,  or  even  better  than,  he  who  defended  it  formerly.'  The  Coonteai 
faidt  her  ga  She  fetoni  with  Ownin.  The  Connteii  detecti  in  him  tlie 
•layer  of  her  ioid.  'So  mvch  the  better  for  tiiee,  laffy,*  «qn  Loned,  *for  had 
he  not  been  stronger  than  thy  lord  he  could  not  have  deprived  him  of  ilfie.' 
The  Countess,  having  taken  counsel  of  her  assembled  subjects,  then  marries 
Owain.  And  thenceforward,  we  read,  '  Owain  defended  the  fountain  with 
lance  and  sword.  And  ibis  is  the  manner  in  which  he  defended  ii :  when* 
soever « lo^jht  came  there  he  overthrew  him,  and  sold  him  for  his  foil  worth, 
and  what  be  thns  gained  he  divided  among  his  baiont  and  his  loi^thts ;  and 
no  man  in  the  whole  world  could  be  moM  lidoved  than  he  wfts  Vf  Ilis  tahgectfc 
And  it  wa<;  thus  for  the  space  of  three  years.' 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Arthur  and  his  household,  guided  by  Kynon, 
set  out  to  seek  for  Owain.  They  too  come  to  the  hospitable  host,  the 
giant,  and  ft  black  knight.  Kid  obtains  leave  to  essay  the  adventaie,  bat 
bovertluown.  Nest  day  be  Ines  agsin,  bat  again  is  over  thrown  and 
sore  wounded.  After  that,  the  whole  household,  man  by  man,  attacks 
the  knight  with  a  like  result.  Gwalclimai  and  Arthur  alone  remain. 
Arthur  \%  arming  himself  for  the  fray,  when  Gwalchmai  begs  permission  to 
attempt  the  combat  before  him.  Arthur  consents;  and  all  that  day  until 
the  evening  Gwalchmai  and  the  black  knight  light  without  either  unhorsing 
the  other.  On  the  morrow  they  fight  again  with  equal  fortune.  On  the 
tliird  day  at  noon  thcj  both  are  thrown,  bat  rise  and  renew  the  struggle 
with  swords  till  fire  flashes  from  the^  weapons.  One  of  Owain's  blows 
discloses  Gwalchmai's  face.  They  recognise  each  other  amid  great  rejoicings. 
The  day  following  all  repair  to  the  castle  of  the  Cotmtess  of  the  Foun- 
tain, where  they  are  entertained  with  a  banquet  of  three  months'  duration. 

Arthur  now  hidaees  the  Coontem  to  allow  Owain  to  go  with  him  to  the 
Island  of  Britain.  She  pves  him  leave  of  absence  for  three  months.  Bnt 
he  stays  away  for  three  years.  One  day,  as  be  sits  at  meat  in  Caerlleon 

upon  Usk  a  damsel  rides  up  to  him  and,  with  taunting  words,  takes 
the  rin-^'  from  his  fmger.  Owain  then  remembers  his  promise  and  roams 
the  mountains  in  distress,  feeding  familiarly  with  wild  beasts  till  be 
becomes  too  weak  lo  bear  them  company.  A  widowed  countess  and  her 
maidens  find  him  edwiMted  in  thchrpailc    Tlie  coantem  bids  one  of  the 
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T**"*r*  anoint  him  with  %  fluk  of  predODi  djntincm  and  faring  him  a 

horse  and  clothing.  In  gratitude  Owain  r«cties  the  countess  from  a  young 
earl,  who  is  oppressing  hcf.  He  thai  resumes  his  wanderings  through 
distant  lands  and  deserts. 

In  a  forest  he  comes  upon  a  serpent  and  a  black  lion  fighting.  He  kills  the 
serpent  uA  is  followed  by  the  Noot  which  forages  for  him.  He  next  finds 
Iiifif^  tmiMsmed  in  ft  ttiwifr  finlL  She  hid  liBfuiMUfwi  his  idMttMetert  wlicn 
two  pages  of  the  Gnrntess  of  the  Fountain  had  called  him  A  deceiver.  In 
two  da^'s'  time  they  will  put  her  to  derith,  unless  he  himself  app«-ars  to  rescue 
her.  Owain,  without  revealing  his  name,  withdraws  to  a  neigtibounnt;  castle 
for  food  and  shelter.  The  earl  who  lives  m  tins  ca&tle  is  downcast,  because 
a  man-eating  giant  of  the  mmmtain  has  seised  his  two  sons  and  threatens 
to  slftf  tiwm  Ml  the  monow  tmleM  the  euPs  det^uer  is  deltvered  up  in 
their  stead.  Next  morning  Omia  lights  tlie  |^t  and,  thanks  to  his  lioOi 
is  victorious.  He  now  hasten-^  nwaj'  to  profrrt  T.imcd  and  arrives  just  as 
the  pa<Tt-s  are  about  to  cast  her  into  a  great  tire.  He  attacks  thcni  both  at 
once,  and  again  ibe  lion  comes  to  his  aid  and  destroys  the  pair  of  them. 
Owein  then  letoins  with  Lnned  to  the  Conntem  of  the  Foontain,  whom  he 
takes  with  him  «s  his  wile  to  Aithai**  eooiL 

Owatn  visits  the  court  of  the  savage  black  man  and  fights  with  him.  The 
lion  docs  not  quit  Owain  until  he  has  %'anquished  his  foe.  In  the  black  man's 
hall  Ouain  sees  four  and  twenty  fair  ladies  in  deep  sorrow.  The  demon 
who  owns  the  castle  has  slain  their  husbands  and  robbed  them  of  their  horses 
and  laiment  and  money.  Outside  the  castle  Owain  is  saluted  in  friendly 
fiidnoo  by  %  laki|^t«  who  is  the  m«age  btadt  man  himself.  Owain  attadca, 
overcomes,  and  binds  him,  as  had  been  foretold,  but  grants  him  his  life  on 
condition  that  he  becomes  the  keeper  of  an  hospice.  Next  day  Owain  returns 
with  the  four  and  twenty  ladies  and  their  possessions  to  Arthur's  court.  '  And 
thenceforward,'  says  the  tale,  '  Owain  dwelt  at  Arthur's  court  greatly  beloved, 
as  the  head  of  his  household,  tmtil  he  went  away  with  bis  followers ;  and 
those  weie  tiie  amy  of  thsee  hondied  mvent  which  Xenveiciqm  had  left  him. 
And  whciever  Owain  went  with  these  he  was  victonoos.' 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  reconstruct  the  lost  Anglo- 
Norman  romance  that  lies  behind  Yvedn  and  The  Lady 
of  the  Fountain.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  incidents 
that  occur  in  both,  we  obtain  the  following  outline: 

While  King  Arthur  is  holdii^  his  court  at  Carducl  in  Wales  (Caerlleon 
Upon  Usfc),  bis  loB^hts  convene  and  one  of  Uiem  naaaed  Galopenant  (Kynon) 
leoomila  •  tale.  In  aeaidi  of  adventme  he  had  once  come  fiist  to  die  castle 
of  a  hospitable  boat,  then  to  a  monstrous  black  herdsman  armed  with  a  club, 
and  lastly  to  a  wonderful  tree  standing  beside  a  stone  and  a  fountain,  which 
founuin  was  guarded  by  a  knight  on  horseback.  Having  anaicoessfolly 
attacked  the  knight,  he  bad  returned  home  in  dejection* 
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Imin  (Omin),  on  hMilag  this  tale,  dqwis  by  itealth  to  fimsf  the  same 

adventure.  More  saccessfiil  than  his  predecessor,  he  deals  the  knight  a 
mortal  wriimd,  nnri,  though  his  horse  is  cirt  in  half  by  a  frilling  portcullis, 
and  himself  erurapfKid  at  the  entrance,  mr\k??  his  way  into  the  knigh;'^  palace. 
He  i&  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  maid  Lunete  (Luned),  who  gives  him  a  ring 
lendering  him  inviribte  and  afterwards  pleads  Us  eaaie  with  her  nistfcss 
Landine  (the  Countess  of  the  Fonntam).  Iirain  (Owain)  now  weds  the  widow 
of  the  knight  and  undertakes  to  defend  the  fountain  in  his  stead. 

Arthur  ;ind  his  knights  next  come  to  the  fountain.  Kay  (Kai)  is  deputed 
to  attempt  the  combat,  but  is  overthrown  hy  Twain  (Owain).  The  latter 
reveals  luiusclt,  and  invites  Arthur  and  ihc  knights  to  a  feast  in  the  castle 
of  LAudine  (the  Coontess  of  the  Fountain). 

When  Arthur  leaves,  die  allows  Iwain  (Owain)  to  leave  witib  him,  but  only 
on  condition  that  he  shall  return  within  a  year  (three  mootha).  Forgetful  of 
this  condition*  he  overstays  his  time.  A  damsel  rides  up,  abuses  him,  and 
Carrie*?  off  his  ring.  He  roams  in  the  wilderness,  living  the  life  of  a  beast. 
A  lady  with  her  damsels  6nds  him  exhausted  on  the  ground  and  heals  him 
by  memis  of  a  magic  ointment.    In  return  he  frees  her  from  a  powerful  foe. 

He  sees  a  serpent  and  a  lion  fighting  in  a  fovest,  slays  the  serpent,  and 
diereby  secures  the  services  of  the  lion.  He  finds  Lnnete  (Luned)  imprisoned 
Ibr  taking  his  part  and  c«  ndemned  to  be  burned  next  day  (in  two  days'  time). 
He  seeks  lodging  for  the  night  in  a  neighbouring  castle,  beset  by  a  giant 
of  the  mountain,  who  threatens  to  carrv  off  the  lord's  s<:)ns  or  his  daughter. 
Iwain  (Uwaiii)  and  the  lion  slay  this  gi.ini  Tney  then  hasieu  on  and  rescue 
Lunete  (Lnned)  by  fighting  and  destroy ing  her  adversaries.  I%rain  (Owain) 
finally  returns  with  Lunete  (Luned)  to  Laudine  (the  Coimtess  iA  the  Fountain). 

Prof.  A.  C.  L.  Brown  ^  has  gone  far  towards  proving 
that  the  whole  of  this  romance  is  based  on  a  Celtic  folk- 
tale of  the  Fairy  Mistress  type.  He  holds  that  the  first 
half  of  the  romance,  down  to  the  point  at  which  Iwain 
(Owain)  is  cured  by  the  magic  ointment,  reproduces 
a  Celtic  original  comparable  with  The  Sick'bed  of 
CuckMlain  {Ser^^  Cimeulmnd)?  and  that  the  second 
half  of  the  romance  similarly  rests  on  a  Celtic  tale 
fesembling  The  Wooing  of  Emer  (Torchmarc  Bmere),  in 
which  a  Hon  guides  and  carries  Cuchulain  on  his  way 

*  A*  C.  L.  Brown  Fmam  in  Studies  and  Noies  in  Philology  and  Literature 

Boston  10O3  viii.  1-147,  id.  The  Knit^kt  of  the  Lion  in  Publications  of  the 
Moduli  I  anpiagc  AssociatioH  of  America  Cambridge  Mass.  1905  xx.  (M.S. 
juii.)  673  706. 
^jhtUJt  icn  zvii.  148  flf. 
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to  the  Otherworld.^  The  two  halves  would  thus  be  com- 
plementafy  parts  of  one  and  the  same  m3rtfa.  The  first 
tells  how  a  mortal  is  invited  to  fairyland,  journeys  thither 

successfully  and  weds  a  iairy  queen,  but  disobeys  her 
injunctions,  loses  her,  becomes  insane  and  has  to  be 
cured  by  a  magic  remedy.  The  second  tells  of  a  wondrous 
journey,  in  which  the  hero,  aided  by  a  helpful  beast, 
fights  his  way  through  terrible  dangers  back  into  the 
Otherworld  and  so  returns  to  live  with  his  supernatural 
wife. 

While  accepting  in  the  main  Prof.  Brown's  conclusions, 
I  would  ui|re— and  he  would  hardly  deny  it* — ^that  the 
larger  part  of  our  romance  is  paralleled  by  Th€  Slothful 
GiUU  even  more  nearly  than  by  The  Sick-biKl  of  Cuchulain, 
This  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  following  table  of 
contents : 


Tkt  Siotkfui  Cidtis, 

finn  and  hk  cfaiefii  Mtembled  «t 
CoUkilb. 

The  black  club-bearii^  giant  (Gilla 
Dacker). 

Demmt  comes  to  it  giwt  froit-tiee 
tUUMliag  bende  m  pUkr^stone  and  | 

a  spring. 

The  hospitable  boat  (Koight  oT 
Valour). 


Arthur  and  his  knighU  at  Carduel 

in  Wales  (Cacrlleoo  ttpon  Usk). 
The  hospitable  host. 
The  black  club-bearing  giant  (giant 

herdsman). 
Iwain  (Owain)  comes  to  a  woii> 

derfiil  tree  standing  beside  a 

stone  and  a  fountain. 


'The  tale  exists  in  two  versions,  a  longer  (s.  xi.)  and  a  shorter  (s.  viii.). 
The  text  of  the  longer  venkn  was  pablisfaed  by  K.  Meyer  in  the  Zdiuhr^ 
fSkr  aUUtki  PkiMtgii  1901  iii  229  ff.,  and  an  English  trandation  by  the 
game  scholar  in  The  Archiiologual  Review  1888  i.  68  ff.,  1500*.,  231  ff.,  2988*.! 
cp.  E.  Hall  Tht  Cuehullin  Saga  London  1S98  p.  55 ff..  Lady  Gregory 
Cuchulcun  of  Muirtkemne  p.  21  ff.  Text  and  Enpli^sh  translation  of  the 
shorter  version  by  K.  Meyer  in  the  Keviu  ceUtqm  3cL  434  ff* :  French 
translation  in  D'Arbois  V^poph  celtique  p.  39  ff. 

•In  livain  p,  103  ff.  Prof,  Brown  himself  lays  stress  on  the  resemblance  of 
Ywin  lu  In  Gilla  Dtcair.    See  supra  p.  35  n.  I. 
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DenMt  ttoyi  Uie  cb>mpioD  (Kn^t 
of  die  Foantainy  irfw  gtMurdi  the 

spring. 


Imiil  (Ovrain)  slays  the  cham|MaD 
(the  red  at  black  kni^it)  who 

guards  the  foantain. 


Finn  and  bis  chiefs  come  to  the 
tree. 


Arthur  and  his  knights  come  to 
the  tree. 


Meeting  between  Flon  and  Der> 
mat. 


Meeting  bedveen  Aitliwr  end  Iweia 
(OweioV 


Departare  of  Finn  and  Dermat. 


Departure  of  Aithnr  fiidi  Imin 

(Owain). 


Dermat,  after  n  long  voyage,  recap- 
tures Taisc  for  Fian  and  joins 
him  in  the  Land  of  Promise. 


twain  (Owain),  after  a  long  joumev, 
regains  Laudine  (the  CountO^  of 
the  Fountain). 


So  closely  does  The  Slothful  Gillie  approximate  to  the 
common  theme  of  Yvain  and  The  Lady  of  tht  Fountain, 
that  we  may  venture  to  explain  several  features  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  romance  by  means  of  the  Celtic  follc-tale. 
To  begin  with,  the  Knight  of  the  Fountain  in  The  . 
Slothful  Gillie  wears  a  scarlet  mantle  and  a  golden 
crown,  posing  as  the  king  of  Tir-fa-tonn.  We  may  take 
it,  then,  that  Esclados  le  Ros  ('the  Red')  in  Yvain 
and  the  black  knight  in  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain  were 
usurping  the  position  of  the  Otherworld  kine^.^  Again, 
the  hospitable  host  in  The  Slothful  GiUu\  who  gives 
his  name  as  the  Knight  of  Valour,  explains  that  he  is 
the  rightful  king.  Probably,  therefore,  the  hospitable 
host  in  Yvain  and  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain  was  like- 
wise the  real  king.'  Moreover*  we  saw  reason  to  believe 

*A.  C.  Lh  Brown  Jwain  p.  42  f.  compares  Esclados  le  Ros  with  Maoaonan : 
*Tlie  dUiga^t  reader  of  Aithmian  material  mtiat  feel  a  oectain  prabability 
in  this  paralld  between  Eacbdos  le  Roe  and  Manannfa,  the  tricky  megirian 

and  slttpe-shifter  of  the  Celts.  The  mysterious  red  knight  who  encountered 
Iwain  at  the  fountain  has  abvohitely  no  character  of  his  own.  One  cannot 
but  fancy  that  he  was,  in  an  earlier  form  of  the  story,  some  one  in  duguise.' 

If  1  uti  rij^tit,  his  surname  'Ked'  is  the  one  survival  of  his  ro)'alty. 

•G.  iiaisi  in  the  Zeitschnjt  jur  romatmcke  Phihhgie  iJh^q;  xxi.  403 
aeately  ofaeenei  that  the  hoqntable  boat  and  the  giant  herdsman  may 
originally  have  had  lome  mofe  intimate  oonnexion  with  the  adventme  than 
any  that  appeal*  in  Yvam,  Cp.  A.  C«  L.  Bfown  hmm  p.  114:  'The 
Giant  Herdsman,  and  prohably  thetefolt  the  Hospitable  Host,  most 
originally  hnve  been  difTf-rent  appearances  of  the  same  Other  World  beings 
a  shape-shiXier  commissioned  by  the  fU  to  guide  the  hero  to  her  land.' 
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intfa  Pft>f.  Brown  that  the  Knight  of  Valour  was  none 
other  than  the  Gilla  Dacker»  or  *  Slothful  GOlte;  himself, 
who  in  turn  was  described  as  one  form  of  Avartach,  a 

dweller  in  the  realm  of  Manannan.  By  parity  of  reason- 
ing we  may  conclude  that  the  hospitable  host  and  the 
giant  herdsnnan  in  the  Anglo-Norman  romance  were  but 
diverse  forms  of  the  same  personage,  presumably  the 
human  and  the  superhuman  aspects  of  the  Othcrworld 
king.  We  have  here  to  deal  with  a  somewhat  perplexing 
multiplicity  of  characters,  viz.  the  hospitable  host,  the 
defender  of  the  fountain,  and  the  club-bearing  giant,  who 
all  in  a  sense  represent  the  Otherworld  king.  It  may  be 
snrmised  that,  in  the  original  Celtic  source  of  the  stoiy,  the 
hospitable  host  was  the  actual  human  monardi,  living 
in  his  dun  and  characterised  by  that  liberaUty  which  the 
Celts  invariably  ascribed  to  tfadr  ideal  king,^  while  the 
champion  of- the  tree  and  fountain  undertook  the  wood- 
land duties  of  his  tabu-bound  majesty,  being  related  to 
him  precisely  as  the  king  of  the  Fianna  appears  to  have 
been  related  to  the  king  of  all  Ireland*  As  to  the  club- 
bearing  giant  or  black  man,  whose  dusky  hue  has  in  The 
Lady  of  the  Founiain  been  extended  to  the  woodland 
champion  also,  the  nnalogy  I  have  already'  traced 

between  the  black  club-bearing  giant  (the  Gilla  Dacker) 
in  The  Slothful  Gillie,  who  came  from  Lochlann,  and 
the  black  club-bearing  giant  (Searbhan)  in  Tki  Pursuit 
of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne,  who  bore  the  surname  Loch- 
lannach,  makes  it  highly  probable  that  we  should  here 
detect  a  trace  of  Scandinavian  influence.  The  black- 
handed  club-bearing  giant  slain  by  Cod,  prince  of  Nor- 
way, was  a  similar  Scandinavian  figured  And  in  Donald 
BiacPhie's  version  of  Maims  the  Athach,  another  such 
monstrous  giant,  is  sent  by  the  king  of  Lodilann  to 

^Folk-iort  xvii.  37  f.,  46  f.,  51  f.,  167  f.       *  Supra  p.  6f. 
*  Supra  p.  39f.  *St(pra  p.  28  f. 
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guide  Fionn  and  his  company  to  the  home  of  the  Loch- 
lanneis.^  The  association  of  a  marvellous  horse  with  the 
Giila  Dacker*  potntsi  I  bdieve,  in  the  same  direction: 
a  reminiscence  of  this  horse  perhaps  accounts  for 
Chr^en's  black  club-bearing  monster,  whose  head  is 
expressly  said  to  have  been  larger  than  that  of  a  horse.' 

But  if  the  Celtic  folk-tale  thus  enables  us  to  throw 
light  on  some  obscure  fcdturcs  of  the  Anj;lo-\oi man 
romance,  the  converse  process  is  no  Ics^  useful.  In  The 
Slothful  Gillie  Dermat,  according  to  all  analogy,  ought 
to  have  married  the  divine  partner  ol  tJie  Knight  of  the 
Fountain  :  the  existing,  comparatively  late,  form  of  the 
Story  contains  no  such  incident — ^at  most  we  learn  that 
Dermat  recaptures  Taise  for  Finn,  whose  name  and  fame 
have  obviously  ousted  those  of  his  follower.  Prof.  Brown^ 
remarks  '  In  the  original  form  of  the  story  ...  we  must 
infer  that  Taise  the  fie  fell  in  love  with  Diarmaid/  and 
suggests  in  a  foot-note  '  that  a  fairy  mistress  story  about 
Finn  has  been  worked  into  the  GiUa  Decair^  and  sub- 
stituted for  the  original  adventures  of  Diarmaid.'*  Yvain 
and  The  Lady  of  the  Fmmtam  have  preserved  the  more 
primitive  situation,  in  which  Twain  (Owain),  helped  by 
Luiicte  (Luiicdj,  marnci  Laudinc  (the  Countess  of  the 

>J.  F.  OmpbeU  F^pmlar  Tales  ^  tk»  WtH  ffSgkUmds  Edinbuq^  t86o- 
i86s  vL  364flr.>  cp.  iv.  396f.  where  •  woodcnt  of  a  similar  giant  or 
i€ktm  if  given. 

pp.  a7»  30  f. 

■Chretien  Yvain  295  f.  *A.  C.  L.  Brown  Hvainp.  113. 

*It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  7A€  DmtghUr  of  King  Under-wa-te?  {].  F. 
Campbell  Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands  iii.  403  ff..  Lady  Gregory  Gods 
and  fighiing  Mm  p.  319  ff.)  barmaid,  after  admitting  the  /A  to  liis  oondia 
goestoUve  with  her  in  a  nugjccastk  that  she  has  railed  above  Beinn  Eudainn, 
loses  her  by  Mglecting  to  ibllow  ont  her  injnnctions,  pursues  her  to  Rioghackd 
I-o  J'huin  or  *  Realm  Under-waves,'  recovers  her  of  a  sickness  by  giving  her 
three  draughts  from  the  cup  of  Kinj^  Wonder-plain,  but  in  the  end  takes  a  violent 
dislike  to  her  and  returns  home  without  her.  Cp.  mpra  p.  26,  and  i>cc  turther 
G.  H.  Mayaadier  tU  Wife  of  Baik*s  TaU  London  1901  p.  31  ff. 
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Fountain).  Comparison  with  The  Voyage  of  Bran}  The 
Adventures  of  Connla}  and  the  tale  of  Oisui  and  Niamh^ 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  messenger  sent  to  the  hero 
was  originally  the  goddess  herself,  in  fact  that  Lunete  is 
merely  a  doublet  of  Laudine.  If  so,  her  name  may  be 
significant  In  the  early  Celtic  tales  the  fairy  mistress 
was,  if  I  am  right,  a  sun-goddess,  the  sun  being  feminine 
in  Irish  and  in  Old  Welsh.  The  Anglo-Norman  romance- 
writer,  to  whom  the  sun  was  masculine^  the  moon  feminine, 
naturally  changed  the  sun-goddess  to  a  moon-goddess. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that,  whereas  Diarmuid's  partner  was 
properly  GraimUy  I  wain's  partner  was  re-named  LwuU 
from  la  tune,  'the  moon/  Chretien  expressly  describes 
Lunete  and  Gauvain  as  la  lune  et  le  soloil^  thereby 
confirming  at  once  my  present  contention  that  Lunete 
represents  the  moon  and  my  past  contention  that 
Gawain  represents  the  sun* 

The  tree  defended  by  the  Knight  of  the  Fountain  in 
The  Slothful  Gillie  was  '  a  great  tree  laden  with  fruit,'  ^ 
probably  an  apple~tree7  In  Yvain  it  is  said  to  be  a 
pine,  the  most  beautiful  that  ever  grew  on  earth: 

Ken  vi  de  Tarbre,  c'esi  la  fin*, 
Qoe  oe  estoit  ti  irins  bbns  pins, 
Qui  onques  sor  tern  cvdlsL* 

Thg  Lady  of  ike  Fountain  makes  it  'a  tall  tree,  whose 
branches  ate  greener  than  the  greenest  pine-trees.'* 
Huon  de  Meiy,  who  wrote  his  poem  Li  Tomoiememt 
Antecrii  Portly  after  the  ytAt  1234,^  takes  his  cue 

*  Folk-lore  xvii.  144  f.  ^  Jb.  xvii.  146  f.  ^  Jb.  xviL  147  f. 

♦Chretien  Yvain  2398.  ^ F^k-lore  xvii.  343. 

^  Supra  p.  28.  ^  Supra  p.  32. 

'Cbietien  Yvain  413  fi*.    In  414  cod.  G  reads  ham  ('ull  )  for  bimts 
('beautifal *),  a  leading  adopted  by  Pxoll  A.  C  L.  Blown  Iwaim  p.  83  n.  1. 
•iia/rsp.  35. 

>*HiKm  de  Meiy  id  nmoiemau  AnHarU  ed.  Iiy  G.  V^mmer  (E.  Stengel 
Aiisgabm  und  Abktmdbmgm  em  dem  GMfUder  romattiseMen  ^l/iM^faanri.) 
Marbmg  1888  pi  il. 
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from   Chr<^tien   and   speaks   of  the  tree  as  a  'green 


Hartmann  von  Aue,  who  commonly  agrees  with  Chr<Stien 
even  ia  details,  here  unexpectedly  mentions  'a  lime- 
tree,  the  most  beautiful  ever  seen': 


In  the  Middle  H^h  German  saga  of  Ortmt  and  Waif' 
diiirick  we  more  than  once  hear  of  a  lime-tree  in  a 

context  that  recalls  the  story  of  Yvain?  The  Middle 
English  metrical  ruinancc   Ywain  and  Gawain^  dcspile 


^  HttoD  de  Merj  loo  ff.  The  mthor  of  Tk*  Faify  Uyth»i^  London  182S 
iL  S17,  after  staliDg  that  HiKm  de  Mexy  vUted  ttie  Fonotain  of  Buentoa  and 

the  Perron  ('horse-block')  Merveilleaz,  oontinaes :  '  He  sprinkled  the  Pemm 
from  the  golden  basin  that  hong  from  the  oak  that  shaded  it,  and  beheld  all 
theman'els.'  But  Huon  distinctly  says  *pine,'  not  'oak,'  though  in  deeciib> 
ing  the  thunder-storm  that  followed  he  meniioos  oaks  and  beeches  : 


*&itiiMii&  voQ  Atte  AwH»  57a  fL 

'  Ortmt  und  die  Wolfdutricht  ed.  A.  Amelung  and  O.  Jinidw  {DnUxkis 
Heldenbuch  iiL)  Berlin  1871  Ortnit  stanza  84  (ilic  lime-tree  near  Lake  Garda 
under  which  Ortnit  finds  Alberich,  king  of  the  dwarfs),  Wo!f,iirfri<-h  ^stansa 
350  ff.  (the  lime-tree  near  Lake  Garda  under  which  Woltdicuich  fights  and 
overcomes  Ortnit :  later,  he  marries  Ortnit's  widow  and  becomes  king  in  his 
itead),  ib.  noueBk  %ofi  £  (the  lime'tree  under  ivUeb  was  a  marble  bendb  and 
a  bKMi  mailt  wbo  bgr  means  of  two  beUowi  and  a  hoDdied  golden  pipes  made 
a  hundred  birds  to  sing  on  the  tree).  See  fiurther  A.  C  L.  Broini  AaaAi 
p.  140  n.,  T*eICmgkiqftkiIJm^ei9i^  3. 


pine ' : 


Le  bacin,  le  perron  de  marbie 

Et  le  vert  pin  et  la  chaiete 
Trovaj  en  itele  maniere 
Comme  I'a  descrit  Crestiens.  * 


dcs  schirmet  im  ein  lindffy 

daz  nie  man  schoener  gesach : 

diu  Lst  sin  schat  und  sin  dach. 

si  isl  breit  h6ch  und  als6  die 

daz  regen  noch  der  sunnen  blic 

niemer  dar  durch  kumt. 

im  schadet  der  winter  noch  eavnimt 

an  ir  schoene  niht  ein  biri 

sine     geionbet  doich  das  jAr.* 


129  ff.  La  foudre  du  del  descendoit. 
Qui  tronfonncA  et  ponrfendoit 
Parmi  le  bois  dienes  et  feus. 
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its  dependence  00  Chretien's  poem,  describeii  the  tree 
as  a  '  thorne  * : 

pare  I  fand  yt  £ayiest  thorne, 
pat  ever  groued,  sen  God  me  boni : 
So  thOc  it  WW  with  levet  gMoe, 
Might  no  imyn  cum  ^fajtwene; 
And  ^  grenes  tastes  ay, 
For  no  winter  dere  jrt  aay.* 

Presttinably  the  specks  of  the  tree  varies  according  to 
the  flora  of  the  district  in  which  the  myth  is  localised. 

The  Anglo-Nofman  tale  underiying  Yvain  and  The 
Lady  df  tki  FaiuUain  may  be  regarded  as  the  source 
of  several  episodes  contained  in  the  old  French  prose- 
romance  called  the  lAvre  ^Artus^  This  work,  which 
supplies  us  with  a  collateral  version  of  Kalogrenant's 
adventure,'  confirms  in  a  remarkable  way  several  of  the 
conclusions  already  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  Yvain 
and  Tke  Liidy  of  the  Fountain  with  The  Slothful  Gilli<' 
and  other  definitely  Celtic  sources.  The  moiistrous 
herdsman  is  here  expressly  said  to  be  Merlin  in 
disguise,  who  tells  Kalogrenant  that  he  is  lord  of  the 
forest  and  that  the  fountain  is  defended  by  one  of  his 
relatives  and  friends.  This  to  some  extent  supports  my 
oonjectiire^  that  the  giant  herdsman  was  originally  a 
god,  m.  the  Otherworld  king,  whose  human  repre- 
sentative^ king  of  the  district,  had  a  fighting  deputy  or 
champion  at  the  fountain.  Again,  this  champion  is  said 
in  the  Lwn  dArtus  to  he  Brdius-sans-piti6,*  a  lover 

'  Vivai'n  ami  Gawain  353  ff.,  cp.  ib.  627. 

'  K.  Krcjinond  '  Bcitr;i|^e  mr  Kennlnis  dur  nlifran/t  isischcn  Artusromane  in 
Pro&a '  in  the  ZeUuhrtjt  jur  jramosische  Spracke  und  Ltttcratttr  Berlin  1 895 
zviL  I  £  imnaMiiMS  llic  liun  d^Anus  torn  *  Fuia  MS.  of  the  rhirtwnlh 
ocBtniy* 

*Jli,  A  fk  53  £  *Si^  p.  47. 

*Oii  ulioin  tee  E.  neynMmd  *Zuni  Livre  d*Arim*  in  tbe  Zmi§ekrift  filr 
rtmaniseke  Philologie  1892  xvL  125  f.,  EL  Lbseth  Ltroman  en  prose  de  Tristan 
Pari-?  1 89 1  p  500  f  s  V.  '  firfhu^t)^  (^nwi),'  P.  RiyMi  UJtmH  4tW  Orkmdo 
FurioiQ  Fireoze  1876  p.  106  fi. 
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of  Lonete^  Lunete  bendf  being  a  cousin  of  Merlin's 
inamorata  Niniane.  Lunete  has  installed  Brehus  as 
defender  of  the  fountain  of  Breceliande:  he  is  to  fi^^t 
any  kn^ht  who  provokes  the  storm  by  pouring  water 
from  the  basin  on  to  the  stone  and  is  to  take  away 
his  horse ;  if  he  is  himself  vanquished,  the  victor  is  to 
do  with  him  what  he  pleases.  In  other  words,  Lunete 
here  takes  the  place  of  Laudine  or  the  Countess  of  the 
Fountain,  whose  doublet  I  hold  her  to  be.^  Lastly, 
instead  of  a  pine  growing  by  the  fountain,  we  hear  of 
a  sycomore,  to  which  the  basin  was  attached  by  a 
chain,*  though  in  another  passage  we  are  told  that 
Kal(^pnenant  fastened  his  horse  to  a  pine  standing  beside 
the  sycomore.' 

These  and  other*  variations  on  the  same  theme  all  go 
back  to  one  common  Celtic  myth,  which  itself,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  implies  a  ritual  practice  strictly  analogous 
to  that  of  the  nx  Nemarensis,  Curoi  with  his  oak- 
branches  fc^ed  by  Cuchulain,  the  Green  Knight  with 
his  holly  branch  in  the  story  of  Gawain,  King  Guiromelans 
'of  thL-  Mistletoe-bough*  beaten  by  Gawain  and  Perceval, 
Searbliau  Loehlannach  who  guarded  the  quicken-tree  of 
Dubhros,  the  Knight  of  the  Fountain  worsted  by  Diarmuid 
near  the  great  fruit-tree  of  Tir-fa-tonn,  Esclados  le  Ros 
vanquished  by  Iwain  beside  the  pine-tree  of  Broceiiande, 
what  are  they  all  but  mythic  echoes  of  the  woodland 
king  whose  business  it  was  to  fight  all  comers  tieneath 
his  sacred  tree? 

Nay  more,  if  we  accept  Mr.  A.  Nutt's^  acute  suggestion 

>  Supra  p.  49  f.  *Livn  d^Artm  88  pw  56. 

*Ib.  94  p.  58.  The  aime  Ysmat,  tm.  a  lywomoie  for  a  pine,  is  found  in 
Cliiiitian  von  Tfoyee  Bne  mnd  Smdi  ed.  W.  Foentcr  Helle  1890  pi  aio  line 

5834 :  it  oocun  in  the  episode  of  La  Joie  de  bt  Cort,  which  is  Mmmttised  hf 

A.  C.  L.  Rro\\'n  /wain  p.  133  f. 

*  E.g.  ilojardo  Orlando  inrtamcrafo  1.  I.  27  cd.  Pani^zi  ii.  8. 

"  A.  Null  StuJui  on  the  Le^nd  of  tht  Holy  Grati  p.  232  ff.  Cp.  A.  C.  L. 
Brown  Iwain  p.  26  n.  i. 
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that  the  typical  heroine  of  the  French  Arthurian  romances 
was  derived  essentially  from  the  ancient  Celtic  fh,  we 
should  do  well  to  supplement  it  by  the  belief  that  the 
typical  hero  of  the  same  romances  was  likewise  descended 
from  the  Celtic  aspirant  to  the  position  of  woodland  king. 
On  this  showing  the  rule  of  the  Arician  priesthood,  or 
rather  its  equii^ent  in  the  Celtic  area,  would  be  the 
veiy  ground-work  and  foundation  of  that  marvellous 
superstructure — mediaeval  chivalry.^ 

Arthur  Bernard  Cook. 


>Tlie  atatement  duu  BrehiMUoa*piti^  bad  to  oonliscate  the  hone  of  aaj 
knigbtwhopMMd  hit  way  Kfupra  p.  59)  recalls  fhe  &ct  that  Oiaiia's  grove  at 
Neau  m^ht  not  be  entered  by  horses  (Ov./ox/.  %,  966).  This  conaeiKm  widl 
horses  is  £u-i«adung  and  of  peculiar  aignificance,  aa  I  aball  hope  to  piove 
elaewhere. 
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■Y  MRS.  HANS  H.  SI>OER  (A.  GOODRICH  FRESA), 
Author  of  OuUr  JsUt,  Inmr  JtrtumUm,  etc 

(Rgad  at  Mh^,  igik  April  1905.) 

The  following  notes  have  been  gradually  collected  during 
the  year  which  has  elapsed  since  the  sending^  off  of  my  last 
paper,^  and  I  desire  to  express  my  grateful  indebtedness 
to  publications  of  Mrs.  Einsler  (wife  of  the  well-known 
German  specialist  in  Oriental  diseases),  of  the  brothers 
Baldenspeiger»  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanaueri  not  only  for 
actual  information,  but  for  suggestions  and  interpretations 
which  have  facilitated  my  enquiries.  Direct  relations  with 
many  Moslems  of  all  classes,  consequent  upon  my  interest 
in  certain  landed  properties  in  Jerusalem,  have  also  given 
me  special  opportunities  for  enquiry;  and  long  journeys 
on  horseback  into  the  remoter  parts  of  Palestine,  Syria, 
and  Moab,  have  facilitated  observation.  Jerusalem 
possesses  learned  and  excellent  libraries,  but  not  of  the 
English  tongue ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  English  books 
of  reference,  and  of  means  of  taking  counsel,  I  have 
perhaps  fallen  into  the  double  error  of  relating  what  may 
be  already  well  known  among  specialists,  and  of  with- 
holding details  of  interest,  from  fear  of  repeating  the 
trivial  and  the  fomiliar. 

The  folk-lore  of  the  Bath  and  of  water  in  general  is 
practically  endless.  Water,  as  it  is  the  wealth  and  the 

*See  voL  zv.  p.  1S6. 
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blessing  of  this  country,  has  come  to  be  a  ssrmbol  of  power. 
During  many  months  in  the  year,  even  in  one's  hotel,  it  is 
dieaper  to  buy  two  or  three  l>ottles  of  good  wine  than 
to  take  an  ordinaiy  bath  1  Moreover,  as  children  are^  In 
the  East, "  a  gift  which  cometh  from  the  Lord  *  the  idea  of 
power,  as  represented  by  water,  has  come  to  be  associated 
with  that  of  procreation.  Childless  couples  will  go  long 
distances  to  bathe  in  certain  pools,  and  barren  women 
visit  the  hot  springs  in  various  districts,  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  for  any  medicinal  properties,  but  because  the 
jinn  who  causes  the  vapour  is  regarded  as  being  capable, 
in  a  definite  and  physical  sense,  of  givinr^  them  offspring; 
for,  like  certain  Spiritualists  of  the  twentieth  century,  they 
believe  that  both  men  and  women  may  have  intercourse 
with  disembodied  spirits,  a  belief  quite  as  common  among 
Christians  as  Moslems. 

A  curious  anomaly,  however,  forbids  the  patients  visiting 
the  hot  baths  of  Tiberias  to  call  upon  the  Divine  name, 
whether  from  reverence^  the  springs  being  recognised  as 
possessed  by  spirits,  or  from  poli^,  so  that  the  Dervishes 
who  recommend  tiieir  use  may  have  a  loophole  In  case  of 
failure,  it  would  be  unfair  to  determine.  Many  of  the 
ordinary  springs  have  also  their  special  jinn,  and  the 
women,  when  fetching  water,  do  so,  as  a  rule,  with 
some  formula,  special  to  the  place — such  as  dastur 
sdhihin  H  ard,  ni'hna  ft  hafnd  ' itkum  ivil-ard;  bismi-llak^ 
"  With  permission,  possessor  of  the  earth !  We  and 
the  earth  are  under  your  protection.  ...  In  the  Name 
of  Godl" 

A  spring,  like  a  house,  may  be  "  possessed,"  maskune  or 
maA46ra.  At  Ramallah,  a  village  about  eight  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  Is  a  spring  haunted  by  a  spirit  In  the  form  of  a 
cameL  If  the  water  flows  scantily,  they  say  the  camel 
Is  thirsty ;  if  the  water  Is  muddy,  they  say  the  camel  is 
wallowing;  if  the  water  murmurs,  he  Is  moaning.  Another 
spring  is  occupied  by  a  bride,  the  jingling  of  whose 
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ornaments,  probably  a  head-dress  or  necklace  of  coinsj^ 
can  be  distinctly  heaid. 

Even  a  cistern,  i>.  an  artificial  reservoir,  should  not  be 
approached  after  dark.  If,  however,  water  is  absolutely 
required,  the  name  of  God  must  be  frequently  uttered 
while  drawing  it,  and  it  is  better  to  do  so  in  an  iron 
vessel. 

The  hot  springs  at  Callinlioe  and  elsewhere  are  heated 
by  a  fire  which  is  kept  up  by  a  jinn  whom  those  afflicted 

with  rheumatism  seeking  relief  here  must  propitiate  by 
sacrifice.  The  great  water-wheels  used  for  irrigation  have 
to  be  overhauled  at  intervals,  and  before  they  are  again  set 
in  motion  a  ram  is  slaughtered  to  propitiate  the  jinn  in 
charge  of  the  affair. 

When  a  ghost  story,  or  fairy  tale,  is  told,  it  is  better 
to  avoid  mention  of  the  name  of  the  supernatural  being 
involved.  Whenever  any  accident  occurs,  however  slight, 
the  name  of  God  should  be  often  invoked,  and  the  attention 
of  the  Evil  One  distracted,  on  the  principle  of  the  Gaelic 
proverb,  111  will  come  if  mentioned."  This  is  the  case^ 
not  only  in  the  event  of  any  bystander  uttering  such  a 
chance  exclamation  as  "  Have  you  hurt  your  arm  ? "  **  Are 
you  blind  to-day  \ "  and  so  on,  which  must  be  replied  to 
with  some  such  phrase  as  **  The  name  of  God  be  over  me," 
sniaUak  ' aleyi^  but  still  more  upon  occasions  yet  more 
serious,  such  as  when  a  servant,  threatening  a  child,  should 
say,  "  The  cat  will  get  you."  This  once  gave  rise  to  a  very 
serious  incident.  A  won-ian  one  ni^ht  wished  to  fetch 
some  bread  which  she  had  left  in  the  oven, — an  oven  here 
being  a  separate  construction  of  clay,  away  from  the  house. 
She  asked  her  husband  to  accompany  her,  and  he  churlishly 
replied,  "What  are  you  afraid  of?  There  is  nothing  but 
the  sheep  in  the  court.  Sheep,  come  and  take  her  I "  She 
thus  went  alone  for  her  baking,  and  was  no  more  seen,  and 
all  search  was  useless.  One  day  her  husband,  thus  widowed, 
was  ploughing  in  the  field  when  a  Dervish  came  by,  and. 
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hearing  of  his  sorrows,  asked,  What  will  you  give  me  to 
bring  back  your  wife  ?  The  man,  remorseful,  let  ns  hope, 
though  possibly  only  because  his  helpmeet  had  been  an 
expensive  purchase, — a  peasant  is  often  crippled  for  life 
by  the  cost  of  a  wife, — replied,  "  I  will  ^ive  you  this  pair 
of  oxen."  "A  couple  of  hens  will  content  me,"  said  the 
holy  man,  and  gave  him  certain  written  charms,  one  of 
which  he  was  to  lay  on  his  forehead,  when  he  would  hnd 
himself  instantly  in  a  cave  at  Nablus  (Shechem) ;  the  other 
to  be  again  applied  when  new  circumstances  should  arise. 
In  an  instant  he  was  transported  into  Samaria,  and,  after 
making  use  of  the  other  written  slip,  he  found  himself  in  a 
cave  surrounded  by  jinn,  to  whom  he  related  his  loss. 
Upon  this  the  chief,  who  sat  in  the  midst  of  them,  called 
to  his  courtiers,"  Which  of  you  will  bring  her  the  quickest  ? 
Light,  how  long  will  you  take?*'  "An  hour,"  answered 
the  spirit  so  called.  This  seemed  long,  and  the  chief  called 
again,  **  Horse,  you  noble  one,  how  long  will  you  take  } " 
*  A  quarter  of  an  hour,"  replied  Horse.  Whereupon  one 
called  Sheep  stepped  for\vard  and  said,  "  I  will  brin^  her 
in  a  minute,"  which  was  done,  the  happy  pair  returned 
home,  and  the  Dervish  received  his  reward. 

The  narrator  of  this  incident,  when  asked  what  account 
the  woman  gave  of  her  experiences,  made  a  reply  entirely 
in  keeping  with  occidental  tradition  upon  the  same  point, 
namely,  that  such  things  could  not  be  known,  for  either 
the  heroes  of  the  adventure  became  insane  and  entered  at 
once  Into  the  odour  of  sanctity,^  or,  if  they  preserved  the 
memory  of  their  sojourn  among  the  jinn,  they  were  well 
aware  that  they  remained  still  under  the  ban  of  the  spirits, 
and  tiiat  by  the  slightest  indiscretion  of  speech  they  would 
bring  themselves  once  more  under  demoniacal  influences. 
Moreover,  he  pointed  out,  it  was  evident  that  everything 

^The  Arabs  believe  that  the  insane  and  feeble*ininded  are  literally  God's 
fools,  that  their  intellcctua!  part  is  already  in  hcaVOL  Moit  of  the  hxAj  men 
of  the  East  are,  or  pretend  to  be,  mad. 
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on  earth  had  its  counterpart  in  the  spiritual  world,  and 
tiierefore  to  say,  "Sheep,  take  her,"  was  equivalent  to 
calling  upon  the  spirit  of  diat  name.  It  may  be  observed, 
in  passing,  that  to  call  out  <*  Take  it,**  or  **  Give  it,"  without 
specifying  who  or  what,  is  yet  more  dangerous,  and  gives 
power  over  the  thing  offered,  not  merely,  as  in  the 
above  instance^  to  one  evil  spirit,  but  to  all  evil  spirits, 
be  the  object  in  question  what  it  may — living  or  in- 
animate. 

Another  point  taught  by  the  story  is  the  relation  in 
which  the  Dervishes  themselves  stand  to  the  Powers  of 
Evil.  Burton  relates  that  the  Devil  once  consorted  with 
them  for  a  week,  after  which  he  fled  to  the  superior 
sanctity  of  his  own  regions.  The  families  of  the  Shechs  or 
Custodians  of  the  Mosque  "of  Omar,"  as  well  as  the 
wandering  Dervishes,  are  considered  to  possess  an  heredt- 
taiy  gift  of  dealing  with  jinn  and  other  spirits,  and  are 
resorted  to  by  Christians  and  Moslems  alike. 

The  Powers  of  Evil  have,  here  as  elsewhere,  their 
favourite  haunts,  which  include  not  merely  dunghills  and 
other  such  spots,  as  might  be  expected,  but  baths  (which 
here,  however,  should  perhaps  be  included  among  unclean 
resorts),  springs,  reservoirs  (here  known  as  "  cisterns,"  as  in 
our  English  Bible),  oil-mills,  soap-boilers,  certain  trees  (also 
as  in  O.T.  times),  the  threshold  of  the  house,  and  indeed 
all  doorways  and  entrances.  When  an  Arab  builds  a  house 
he  places  a  coin,  of  which  the  value  is  unimportant 
provided  it  be  of  gold  or  silver,  under  the  threshold,  and 
with  much  ceremony  sacrifices  a  cock,  preferably  a  white 
one,  sprinkling  the  door-posts  with  the  blood,  which  is  also 
allowed  to  run  over  the  steps.^   Such  a  house  is  described 

^  This  it  described  by  Mn.  Eiiuler,  to  whoK  aitide  I  *m  nmeh  indebted, 

Zeitschrift  d$s  Dmtscfun  Palaestina  Verems^  toI.  z.,  1S87.  Professor  Cuitias, 
in  his  Primithe  Stmitif  Religion  To-day,  1902,  relates  that  an  Knglish  doctor 
in  Jerusiilem  "derlined  to  analyse  a  substance  sent  to  him  from  a  Moslem 
shrine  that  lcK>kcd  hkc  blood  on  the  ground  that  such  usage  was  impossible. 
His  Detf  oeighbottr,  Mrs.  Einsler,  had  however  described  dM  ceremony  some 
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as  sOsi^  em^ka,  of  **good  foundation/'  or  ridsMka 

ckadra  'aUna,  literally  "  his  foot  ts  green  over  us."  The 

omission  of  this  ceremony  is  followed  by  many  varieties  of 
misfortune,  and  in  the  case  of  a  house  which  is  bought  or 
hired  is  easily  discovered  by  the  consequences  which  ensue, 
sickness,  death,  money-losses,  above  all  barrenness  of  the 
women  occupants.  At  the  best,  however,  the  evii  influence 
appears  to  be  only  mitigated  and  kept  in  check,  for  such  is 
the  power  of  evil  about  the  door-step  that  a  mother  must 
not  suckle  her  infant,  nor  correct  her  child,  in  such 
neighbourhood  A  slap  on  the  eye  would  cause  the  little 
victim  to  squint,  on  the  head  to  become  stupid,  on  the 
mouth  to  become  wry-faced,  and  so  on.  Should  a  mother 
who  had  been  so  overcome  by  temper  as  to  forget  the 
danger  suddenly  recollect  herself,  she  would  exclaim, 
M  *ism  alf  k&l  all&h,  ^  wdhid,  «A  thousand  times 
be  the  name  of  God  spoken.  He  is  One!"  If  a  child 
accidentally  stumble  on  the  door-step,  which  is  e^enerally 
very  high,  as  well  as  uneven  and  slippery  from  use, 
the  mother  or  nurse  snatches  it  up  with  the  usual  ex- 
clamation, and  the  smallest  injuiy  is  immediately  treated 
with  incense. 

Both  in  the  streets  and  on  country  roads  one  observes  at 
night  that  almost  every  passer-by,  if  alone^  which  is  avoided 
as  far  as  possible,  is  singing,  more  or  less  loudly,  to  warn 
off  the  spirits  who  have  power  in  the  darkness ;  and  when 
one  lies  awake  at  night,  naturally  with  open  windows,  the 
tinkle  of  the  camel-bells  or  patter  of  donke]^'  feet  bearing 
loads  to  distant  markets,  is  invariably  accompanied  by 
the  monotonous  drone  which  passes  for  singing  among 
Orientals. 

The  bath,  as  being  generally  dark,  and  often  dirty,  is  a 
special  haunt  of  the  jinn.  It  is  lighted  by  a  central  cupola, 

fifteen  yews  bcfofe  {fip.  di. )  and  I  cu  penanaUy  testify  that  in  Jaaoety  of  Uui 
year  there  were  fresh  bloodstains  apoo  the  thrioe  of  Shech  Joeheoilk  ill  BeiMli 
Coztiu  quotes  oountlen  c«unpies. 
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and  the  bguin  is  sunounded  by  a  low  divan  occupied  by 
the  bathers^  idio>  especially  on  the  women's  day,  sing  and 
shriek  the  name  of  Allah  in  various  forms  according  to 
their  race  and  religion,  exceeding  in  noise  and  energy 
when  a  bride  happens  to  be  present  surrounded  by  friends 
and  relatives  all  intent  on  securing  for  her  all  the  future 
advantages  effected  by  due  ceremonial  on  tlie  present 
occasion. 

Mrs.  Einsler  relates  {op.  cit.)  that  a  man  who  had  fallen 
asleep  after  the  bath,  and  had  been  accidentally  overlooked 
when  the  place  was  closed  for  the  night,  was  awakened  by 
light  and  movement,  and  looking  through  a  corner  of  the 
o^o^^  (mantle)  which  concealed  him,  observed  a  large  party 
of  jinn  occupied  in  the  bathing  and  toilette  of  a  bride.^  After 
a  time  they  desired  refreshment  and  were  bidden  by  their 
chief  to  fetch  a  plate  iAkubebe  from  one  house,  and  a  bowl 
of  mdmiU  from  another-^newly  baked  cakes,  over  which 
the  name  of  God  had  not  been  spoken.  While  the 
meal  was  proceeding,  one  of  the  spirits  discovered  and 
invited  the  watcher,  who  however  was  too  frightened  to 
move,  and  feigned  continued  sleep.  Music  and  dandng 
followed,  and  then  a  bridal  garment  was  sent  for,  in  which 
the  bride  was  arrayed,  when  to  his  horror  the  watcher 
observed  that  the  dress  belonged  to  his  youngest  daughter, 
recently  married.  The  bride  happened  to  be  near  him, 
and,  according  to  Arab  custom,  took  no  part  in  the  dance. 
Observing  a  vessel  of  dough  within  reacii,  he  dipped  in  his 
hand,  and  marked  a  corner  of  the  dress.  When  daylight 
returned  the  jinn  disappeared,  and  the  man  arose  and  went 
to  his  home*  His  first  task  was  to  question  his  youngest 
daughter  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  her  new  green  silk 
wedding  dress,  which  was  accordingly  produced.  It  was 
found  to  be  crushed  as  from  recent  wear,  and  marked  with 
dough  in  one  comer.  Thereupon  he  related  his  experiences, 
warning  his  family  never  again  to  put  away  a  dress  or 
'ThttCfefiilly  duciibed  in  the  iathert  Atmr/trmaiim,  Londoo,  1904. 
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other  article  without  uttering  the  name  of  God,  for 

atthougfh  in  the  present  case  the  borrowed  property  had 

been  returned,  it  might  well  happen  tliat  it  should  entirely 
disappear. 

The  story  thus  related,  is  capable  of  a  still  more  serious 
interpretation  according  to  traditions  which  I  have  heard 
in  several  forms  and  of  which  Curtiss  gives  the  following 
variant :  {^Primitive  Semitic  Religion^  ch.  ix.)  "It  is  well 
known  that  they  (the  Syrians)  affirm  that  the  jinn  may 
have  sexual  intercourse  with  men  and  women.  ...  It  is 
said  that  women  sometimes  find  that  their  best  gowns, 
which  they  had  carefully  locked  up  in  their  bridal  chests, 
have  been  worn  and  soiled  by  female  spirits,  during  their 
con6nement,  because  they  did  not  utter  the  name  of  God 
when  they  were  locking  them  up.*  (See  also  Baldenspeiger 
PtU,  ExpL  Fund  Staiemittt,  1899.) 

Christians  and  Moslems  have  each  their  own  formulae 
upon  entering  the  bath.   The  Christians  say : 

sroallah  'allena  The  Name  of  God  be  over  us, 

hautna  ballah  Our  protection  is  in  God, 

sometimes  adding : 

ef-saUb  ibiitoa  The  Cross  cleanse  ua. 

ttje^mina  And  protect  us. 

As  they  pass  on  to  the  various  parts  of  the  bath  they 
exclaim : 

ism  es-salib  The  name  of  the  Cross ! 

el-chadr  Saint  Ccoriye  ! 

bism  el-'adra  In  the  nariie  of  the  Virgin. 

Yd  mar  anton  O  Saint  Anthony  I 

Ya  mar  girgis  O  Saint  George  i 

Yi  mir  elyfts  O  Swat  Elias  M 


*  Elijah  and  Saint  Georjje  are  the  favourite  saints  of  the  Arabs.  The  latter, 
who  killed  the  dragon  at  Beirut,  is  associated  with  a  great  number  of  slirines  and 
i«  invoked  on  all  occasions.  Both  saints  are  called  El  Chadr  =  the  green  one, 
and  the  stories  of  the  two  are  condclenbfy  nixed. 
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The  Modems  also  call  upon  d-Chadr,  EJijak  or 
S.  Georg^e,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  they  say  moreover : 

biimi  -'IIah  er- rah  man  er  raiiim :  In  the  name  of  God  the  Com- 
passionate, the  Merciful  ! 

Ya  rasul  dastur:  O  Mes^enj^er  (/..'•.  Muhammeti)  wjth  permission 
(or  as  the  English  railway  p<irtcr  would  say :  "By  your  leave," 
/>.  "Out  of  the  way!")  This  phrase  is  used  by  Christiaiis 
also,  at  night. 

The  washing  out  of  the  bath  with  fresh  water,  which 
one  might  suppose  to  be  merely  a  very  desirable  cleapsing 
after  its  last  occupant,  has  also  a  cmmonial  character,  part 
libation,  part  a  clearing  out  of  lingering  jinn,  the  sacred 
name  being  pronounced  the  wiiole  time. 

A  Moslem  woman  relates  a  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  her  sister,  who,  having  been  brought  up  in  a 
Ftotestant  Institution,  had  not  sought  the  divine  pfotection 
in  the  usual  manner.  When  going  into  the  bath  she 
confided  her  child  of  forty  days  old  to  the  care  of  the 
proprietor,  rather  than  take  it  into  the  heated  rooms. 
Suddenly  hearing  it^  cry,  she  hastened  to  attend  to  it, 
slipped  on  the  wet  stones,  and  was  found  in  great  suffering 
from  acute  cramps.  She  had  never  been  so  seized  before, 
but  the  attack  often  recurred,  and  the  Shech,  from  whom 
she  sought  help,  had  been  unable  to  give  her  relief.  The 
cry  she  had  heard  was  from  a  child  of  the  jinn,  for  her  own 
had  slept  quietly  all  the  time,  and  no  other  child  was  in 
the  house.  Had  she  called  upon  Giod  on  entering^  she 
would  not  have  heard  the  sound,  and  even  had  she  prayed 
for  help  in  failing  she  would  have  recdved  no  injuiy. 

It  is  customary  for  a  young  man  seeking  a  wife  to 
enquire  if  she  is  in  the  habit  of  using  the  name  of  God 
before  every  action.  From  the  answer  he  gathers  whether 
she  is  likdy  to  bring  blessing  or  scardty  into  his  home. 
A  story  is  told  in  illostration  of  thia^  that  a  young  couple, 
in  spite  of  all  frugality  and  care  in  housekeeping,  found 
their  possessions  continually  diminishing,  until  at  last  the 
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young  man  missed  his  hofse;  After  seeking  the  animal  in 

all  directions  and  finding  no  trace,  he  resolved  to  go 
further  afield,  into  a  district  full  of  caves,  in  which  flocks 
and  cattle  were  herded  at  night,  and  where  he  might  hear 
news  of  his  missing  property.  When  night  came  he 
entered  a  cave  towards  which  a  light  had  attracted  him, 
and  found,  to  his  horror,  that  it  was  full  of  jmn  (the  genii 
of  the  Arabian  Nights) y  that  is  of  evil,  or  at  least  sub- 
human, spirits,  somewhat  corresponding  to  the  brownies  of 
Scotland.  They  persuaded  him  to  take  his  seat  among 
them,  and  offered  htm  hospitality.  He  tried  to  escape  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  seeking  a  lost  horse,  and  was  at  once 
gratified  and  alarmed  to  hear  that  it  was  already  there, 
and  would  be  returned  to  him  on  leaving.  Meanwhile 
orders  were  given  that  it  should  be  well  cared  for,  while  an 
excellent  supper  of  his  favourite  dish  of  rice  and  lentils 
mudskaddara  was  set  before  him.  According  to  custom, 
while  taking  the  first  handful  (the  Arab  peasant  eats  direct 
from  the  dish,  without  the  intervention  of  spoons  or 
plate)  he  stood  up  and  uttered  the  words,  "  God  increase 
your  wealth,"  aliah  yekattir  cherkom,  equivalent  to  thanks 
for  hospitality.  Upon  which  the  chief  of  the  elfin  tribe 
remarked,  "My  friend,  you  have  nothing  to  thank  us  for; 
the  rice  and  lentils,  as  well  as  the  fodder  for  your  horse, 
and  much  else  which  you  see,  is  your  own  property." 
When  he  returned  home  with  his  horse,  his  wife  received 
him  with  joy,  and  assured  him  that  she  had  prepared  his 
favourite  supper  of  rice  and  lentUs.  When  she  went  to 
the  saucepan,  however,  it  was  half-empty,  and  she  could 
only  suppose  that  although  she  had  carefully  covered  it  up, 
the  cats  had  somehow  got  a  share.  "No,"  said  her 
husband,  ''the  one  who  has  eaten  it  is  I,  myself.  My 
horse  was  among  the  jinn,  by  whom  I  have  been  enter- 
tained, and  I  now  fully  understand  their  saying  that  I  was 
enjoying  my  own  possessions,  and  that  the  horse  was 
handsomely  fed  upon  his  own  fodder — which,  when  they 
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looked  into  the  barley-store,  they  found  had  indeed  been 

the  case.  All  this  was  a  lesson  to  them.  Henceforth 
they  touched  nothing  without  mention  of  the  name  of  God, 
and  they  soon  returned  to  their  former  prosperity. 

The  jinn  were  created  before  man,  and  even  before  the 
earth  was  made,  and  were  brought  forth  out  of  fire  ;  as 
good  and  pure  bcinc^s,  who  should  rule  and  inhabit  the 
earth.  But  when  the  angels  rebelled  against  God,  some 
of  them  joined  in  the  revolt,  and  as  a  punishment  were 
sent  down  into  hell,  while  the  newly  created  human  race 
occupied  their  place  on  earth,  among  the  good  spirits  who 
still  remained.  Unlike  the  angels,  the  spirits,  good  and 
bad»  are  subject  to  passion  and  suffering;  they  eat  and 
drink  and  bring  forth  children.  The  evil  spirits  here^  as 
elsewhere,  are  of  several  kinds»  and  are  mainly  occupied 
in  bringing  evil  and  misfortune  among  the  human  race. 
They  correspond  to  the  same  beings  among  other  nations ; 
g^iants  and  monsters,  spirits  of  the  wood  and  of  the  desert, 
satyrs,  vampires,  and  PolUrgeistern.  Of  the  good  spirits  one 
hears  little.  They  are  harmless  and  do  not  need  to  be 
propitiated.  They  are  even  helpful  and  do  not  need  to 
be  "dodc^ed." 

One  great  duty  of  the  women  is  to  gather  the  day's 
supply  of  wood.  The  carrob  tree,  also  called  S.  John's 
bread,  must  never  be  the  first  from  which  twigs  are 
collected,  though  it  is  a  common  and  convenient  source  of 
supply.  If  this  precaution  is  neglected,  either  the  hand  or 
the  tool  employed  are  certain  to  receive  injury.  Possibly 
the  hardness  of  the  wood  has  actually  led  to  many 
accidents^  or  perhaps  its  red  colour  and  suggestion  of  blood 
may  have  suggested  the  superstition. 

The  jinn  love  to  sit  in  the  shadows  of  the  moonlight,  just 
as  men  in  those  of  the  sunshine. 

There  are  indications  of  a  belief,  both  among  Moslems 
and  Christians,  that  tlie  Powers  have  to  be  propitiated  even 
by  human  life.    When  a  death  is  announced  to  a  father  or 
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brother  or  other  near  relative,  the  usual  formula  is:  "So- 
and-so  is  dead.  May  you  live  long/'  or  even,  "  May  God 
give  you  his  life."  This  extends  even  to  favourite  or 
valuable  animals.  A  man  will  say  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  a  neighbour's  horse.  "May  it  redeem  you,"  be 
accepted  in  your  stead.  A  child  is  redeemed  by  the 
shedding  of  blood  at  his  birth«  a  male  child,  that  is,— the 
others  do  not  count  A  father  will  say,  for  example :  I 
have  no  children,  only  three  pieces  of  daughter,** — the 
phrase  being  equivalent  to  our  *'  so  many  head  of  cattle." 
I  am  told,  however,  that  in  certain  districts  the  mother,  on 
their  behalf,  will  sacrifice  a  hen. 

I  had  the  very  rare  privilege,  thanks  to  the  courtesy  of 
the  Husseini,  the  Moslem  family  at  present  in  power  in 
Jerusalem,  of  assisting  at  the  pilgrimage  and  annual 
festival  to  the  shrine  of  Moses  in  the  desert  of  Judaea, 
which  comes  only  second,  or  some  say  third,  after  Mecca, 
and  which  very  few  Europeans  have  been  admitted  to  see 
in  its  entirety.  Dr.  H.  H.  Spoer  and  I  were  the  only  ones 
who  remained  the  entire  day,  and  late  into  the  evening.  * 
Thefe  were  thousands  of  excited  Moslems,  the  only  women 
being  a  few  Bedu ;  but  we  were  privileged  to  watch  eveiy- 
thing  from  the  windows  of  the  private  apartments  of  the 
Mayor  of  Jerusalem,  who  belonged  to  tiie  family  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  shrine;  and  were,  moreover,  able  to 
take  a  considerable  number  of  photographs,  un  perceived 
by  those  who  would  undoubtedly  have  protested,  in 
very  practical  lorm,  had  they  been  aware  of  it.  An  in- 
teresting^ feature  was  the  very  lars^e  number  of  little  boys 
brought  from  every  part  of  the  country  for  circumcision 
and  who  were  afterwards  paraded  on  gaily  caparisoned 
horses.  We  witnessed  the  arrival  of  many  of  these  ;  they 
were  coming  in  all  day  and  even  after  dark,  accompanied 
by  their  male  relatives,  and  in  every  case  by  a  sheep  for 
sacrifice.  The  poor  creature  was  often  so  exhausted,  dusty 
and  panting  after  a  long  journey,  that  one  felt  almost 
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thankful  diat  its  hours  were  numbered.    In  certain  districts 

ft  is  very  important  that  the  animal  should  be  slaughtered 
witliout  injury  to  its  bones,  both  at  the  sacrifice  of  redemp- 
tion and  at  that  of  circumcision  ;  cf.  Exodus  xii.  46  and 
St.  John  xix.  36.  One  is  daily  coming  across  biblical 
remmders  in  this  land  of  few  changes. 

It  is  said  that  sacrifices  are  offered  also  at  weddings, 
especially  at  the  entrance  of  a  bride  into  her  new  home. 
This,  however,  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see, 
although  I  have  attended  many  weddings,  Moslem, 
Christian,  and  Jewish.^  This  custom  is  sometimes,  how- 
ever, otherwise  interpreted. 

Curttss  {flp*  cit,t  cvi)  quotes  the  Shech  of  a  shrine  who 
said  to  him, "  Every  building  must  have  its  death — man, 
woman,  child,  or  animal.  God  has  appointed  a  redemption 
for  every  building  through  sacrifice.  If  God  has  accepted 
the  sacrifice,  He  has  redeemed  the  house,"  and,  further 
(cxiv.),  that  when  the  pea.sants  go,  as  is  the  custom,  to 
distant  places  to  cultivate  the  ground  for  the  Bedu,  they 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  the  cave  in  which  they  take 
up  their  temporary  residence,  and  that  even  a  missionary 
of  his  acquaintance  had  a  goat  given  to  him  by  his  land- 
lord, so  that  he  might  sacrifice  it  upon  the  flat  roof  and 
allow  the  blood  to  run  down  over  the  linteL  When  a 
member  of  the  family  returns  home  from  a  journey,  or 
a  soldier  from  the  war,  it  is  usual  to  slay  an  animal  between 
his  feet  as  he  crosses  the  doorstep.  Mr.  Richards,  the 
English  Consul  of  Damascus,  relates  that  in  a  certain 
village  he  received  an  address  of  welcome^  and  at  a  given 
s^al  a  sheep  was  slain  in  front  of  his  horse. 

In  an  earlier  paper  about  Jewish  customs*  I  have  spoken 
of  the  hand  which  is  almost  invariably  portrayed  over  the 
door  of  the  house.  This  is  sometimes  found  also  upon 
a  Moslem  house,  the  sequel  of  some  occasion  of  sacrifice — 

^  Cr.  Ituur  Jerusalem^  chapters  on  Women  among  Modems. 
^FM-Lorif  vol.  XV.,  p. 
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birth,  death,  marriage,  circumcision,  pilgrimage,  initiation 
of  an  undertaking,  or  what  not — when  those  concerned  will 
dip  tlieir  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  victim,  goat,  sheep,  or 
fowl,  and  will  mark  some  flat  surface  near  the  entrance  of 
the  house  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  jinn. 

T  wish  I  could  obtain  more  particulars  about  Shech 
Shadli  or  Shazli,  to  whom  a  libation  is  poured  out  into  the 
fire  when  coffee  is  drunk.  If  he  were  the  inventor  of 
Arabic  coffee,  he  was  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race  to 
whom  such  a  libation  is  justly  due,  though  of  course  not 
from  those  who  drink  the  beverage  supposed  to  be  coffee 
in  Western  Europe— even  in  Parts.  A  variant  of  the 
custom  is  found  at  Hamath  in  Syria,  where  it  is  said  that 
on  the  return  of  a  pilgrim  the  whole  pot  of  coffee  is  poured 
out  as  a  thank-offering  between  his  feet  on  to  the  earth, 
not  into  the  fire. 

I  have  been  told,  but  have  no  evidence  of  it,  that  the 
Arabs  still  practise  the  bewitching  of  enemies  by  means  of 
what  is  kiiuwn  in  the  Highlands  as  the  cjrp  cnadh,  the 
"  revenge  image,"  in  use  among  most  nations,  and  in  all  ages. 
I  have  seen  such  an  image  in  recent  use  in  Sutherland,  made 
of  clay,  and,  in  tlie  New  Forest,  of  wax  ;  in  Greece  lead  was 
used,  in  Egypt  papyrus,  and  in  Palestine  fragments  of 
the  limestone,  of  which  the  countiy  mainly  consists,  rudely 
fashioned  into  human  form  and  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  enemy.  Dr.  Wiinsch  of  Breslau  suggests  some 
possible  association  between  this  white  stone  and  that 
inscribed  with  a  *'new  name"  to  be  given  to  ''htm  that 
overcometh"  (Rev.  ii.  17). 

I  have  seen  Jewish  and  Moslem  women  seeking  for 
mandrakes,  but  more  likely  with  an  eye  to  their  alleged 
therapeutic  properties  {e.g.  Gen.  xxx.  14,  etc)  than  for  the 
sake  of  their  roots,  which,  however,  they  hang  in  their 
houses,  but  whether  as  curiosities  or  for  purposes  of 
witchcraft,  1  cannot  ascertain.  One,  bearing  a  rude 
resemblance  to  three  human  figures,  was  shown  to  me  by 
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an  Ethiopian  Christian  as  representing  Joseph,  the  THigin 
and  Quid  The  Arab  name  for  the  fruit  is  injfsh  me^SaOm^ 
"apples  of  the  insane."   I  cannot  discover  why. 

The  high  places,  sacred  tombs,  sacred  trees^  do  not 
present  many  special  features  of  folk-lore  other  than  one 
finds  elsewhere  in  the  East,  except  perhaps,  like  so  much 
in  this  country,  as  illustrating  and  interpreting  the  folk-lore 
of  the  Bible.  Thus  on  a  Thursday,  the  eve  of  the  Moslem 
Sabbath,  the  spiritually-minded  passing  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  sacred  tree  often  see  it  in  flames,  as  did  Moses, 
who  saw  the  bush  which  burned  and  was  not  consumed. 
Food  is  offered  to  the  gtmus  loci  by  Bedu  on  reaching 
a  new  camping  ground,  and  is  commonly  hung  on  the 
branches  of  sacred  trees,  just  as  bread  and  wine  were 
offered  hy  tlie  Israelites  to  Yahweh.^  Piles  of  stones, 
commemorative  or  reminder,  are  found  all  over  the 
country,  and  are  receiving  daily  additions  from  the  hands 
of  the  pious,  and  I  know  of  some  half-dozen  places  which 
no  one  passes  without  adding  his  tribute  to  the  existing 
Eben-eser.  Standing-stones  are  erected  to-day,  as  at 
Beth-el;  and  others,  of  which  the  origin  is  forgotten,  are 
regarded  as  sacred,  like  the  Jachin  and  Boaz  of  Solomon. 
The  Rock  worship  so  obviously  recognised  in  Deut.  xxxi. 
and  other  passages  exists  still,  and  now  as,  probably,  then, 
one  is  told  that  the  rock  is  merely  symbolic,  and  that  the 
saint  is  honoured  spiritually  and  apart.  Apparitions,  bear- 
ing messages,  appear  ''to  those  who  have  light  in  their 
hearts  "  as  to  the  ancient  prophets,  telling  now,  as  then,  of 
matters  of  public  weal^the  cholera,  the  plague^  the  new 
railway. 

The  mta^tk  condemned  in  the  Deuteronomic  code, 
and  figttring  over  and  over  again  in  sacred  history,  may  be 
seen  all  over  the  country,  and  in  every  landscape  you  may 
note  the  high  places  crowning  the  hill  tops  and  resorted  to 
by  Moslem,  Jew,  and  Christian  alike.  Caves,  here  called 
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"grottoes"  are  the  holy  places  of  eveiy  sect,  and  are 
inhabited  by  saint  or  jinn  as  the  case  may  be.  Mothers 
who  have  no  milk,  married  couples  who  are  childless* 
resort  thither,  although  in  some  cases  they  have  been 

abandoned  by  the  Moslems  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  orgies,  and  are  frequented  mainly  by  Christians  and  a 
few  Jews.  The  specially  famous  cave  under  Mt  Carmel, 
dedicated  to  El  Chadr  (the  Green  One),  who  is  recognised 
by  some  as  Elias,  by  others  as  St.  George,  is  resorted  to  by 
all  classes,  sects,  and  nationalities. 

Spirits  and  apparitions  still  reveal  themselves  under 
sacred  trees  as  to  Abraham  and  Gideon.  Sometimes  such 
a  tree  is  sacred  per  se ;  one  near  Gaza-el>Maisi  is  inhabited 
by  a  spirit,  and  receives  divine  honours  just  as  Abraham 
"planted  a  tamarisk  tree  in  Beersheba  and  called  there 
on  the  name  of  Yahweh."  Sometimes  it  is  sacred  by 
association  only,  like  "the  oak  of  the  pillar  that  was  in 
Shechem,"  or  like  the  oak  of  Moriah  under  which  Abraham 
built  an  altar  to  Yahweh.  The  feltahin  leave  ploughs, 
buildif^  materials,  harness,  and  other  property,  in  such 
places  for  safety.  When  a  shrine  is  associated  with  a  tree 
it  is  doubly  sacred,  and  many  serve  to  this  day  precisely 
the  }Jurpose  described  in  2  Chron.  vi.  22-24,  and  even  in  so 
highly  civih'sed  a  town  as  Besan,  perhaps  the  most  pleasing 
in  all  Palestine,  orderly,  well-built,  well-governed,  many  a 
lawsuit  is  averted  because  the  people  are  satisried  to  go  to 
the  wely,  the  shrine  of  the  local  saint,  and,  as  before  the 
altar  in  Solomon's  Temple,  to  swear  innocence  or  reveal 
guilt,  and  receive  judgment  accordingly;  now,  as  then, 
there  is  no  appeal  from  this  judgment 

Trees  have  also  curative  properties.  The  power  of  self- 
suggestion  and  telepathy  are  still  fully  utilised  and 
appreciated  in  the  East  A  shred  torn  from  the  patientfs 
garment  and  hung  on  the  tree  transfers  the  disease;  in 
the  same  way  a  shred  taken  from  it  serves,  like  the  hand- 
kerchie£i  and  apnms  from  the  body  of  St  'Paul,  for  tiie 
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cure  of  the  sick  unable  to  present  themselves  personally ; 
then,  as  now,  **  the  diseases  departed  from  them,  and  Uie 
evil  spirits  went  out" 

The  sacred  trees  are  of  various  kinds.  One  of  those 
upon  which  we  have  most  often  seen  decorations  is  the 
lotus  tree  {zizyphus  spina  ekrisii)^  which  however  does  not 
assume  its  sacred  character  till  its  fortieth  year,  when  to 
cut  it  down  or  injure  it  is  a  gross  insult  to  the  wely.  The 
tamarisk  tree  is  often  sacred,  or  at  least  haunted,  and  the 
wind,  like  "the  whispering  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry 
trees,"  is  often  heard  to  utter  worths  and  phrases  as  it  sighs 
in  their  wavinf^  branches.  The  olive  tree  is  sacred,  though 
less  often  hauntrd,  and  palms  and  cacti  have  drunk  of  the 
water  of  h'fe,  and  have  in  them  something  of  a  human 
element.  Fig-trees,  sycamore  figs,  and  carrobs  (" locust" 
trees),  are,  on  the  other  hand,  inhabited  by  jinn.  Within  a 
few  miles  of  Jerusalem,  however,  in  a  grove  of  terebinth, 
a  single  sycamore  fig  is  the  one  tree  decorated  with  votive 
offerings.  As  in  Scotland,  it  is  not  good  to  whistle  in  haunted 
places,  especially  at  dusk.  Salt  Is  sacred,  and  a  little 
strewed  upon  the  threshold  of  a  house  or  room  has  a  good 
effect,  and  serves  to  keep  the  powers  of  evil  at  a  distance.^ 

My  last  "  find "  in  the  way  of  amulets  was  that  of  the 
jaw-bone  of  a  wolf,  worn  by  a  Moslem  girl  as  a  protection 
against  a  cough.  The  bubjcct  of  charms  and  amulets  is 
however  far-reaching,  and  would  need  a  paper  to  itself. 
They  are  worn  by  man,  woman,  and  child  ;  horses,  camels, 
and  asses,  even  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  cat,  more  rarely, 
the  dog,  is  protected  by  at  least  a  blue  bead,  or  a 
morsel  of  alum  sewn  up  in  a  bhu  covering.  "The  belief 
in  the  Evii  Eye,"  writes  Philip  Baldensperger,  than  whom 
no  one  living  better  knows  the  people  of  this  country, "  is 
certainly  very  strong  among  all  classes  of  the  population — 
Christian  and  Mohammedan,  Jew  and  Gentile,  it  is 
stronger  than  religion." 
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II. 

I  conclude  with  a  few  notes  upon  Jewish  folk-lore, 
additional  to  those  in  my  last  paper,  and  the  result  of 
later  observation  and  enquiry. 

The  Jews  allege  that  the  jinn  are  the  offsprings  of  Adam 
and  Lilith,  or  of  Sammael  and  Eve,  or  of  the  sons  of  God 
and  the  dau  :^htcrs  of  men,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are 
responsible  for  most  of  the  events  of  life,  good  or  evil* 
Every  man  has  lO^OOO  at  his  right  hand,  and  I  OCX)  at  his 
left,  specially  dangerous  at  night,  so  that,  as  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  persons  meeting  after  dark  should  not  salute 
each  other  by  name,  not  however  only  for  the  usual  reason 
that  they  should  not  acquaint  the  powers  with  names  by 
which  they  might  afterwaids  hear  themselves  called,  but 
also  because  every  person  has  a  kind  of  infernal  double, 
so  that  one  might  unawares  salute  a  devil  The  Jewish 
women  in  Jerusalem  carefully  cover  their  hair,  not  with  a 
mere  veil,  as  do  the  Moslems,  but  with  a  handkerchief, 
ckaiebi,  firmly  pinned  around  the  coiffure  so  as  to  avert  the 
Schedim  who  sit  on  the  hair  of  women  whose  heads  are 
uncovered  f?cf.  i  Cor.  xi.  10).  A  special  devil  named 
Kardaikuos  is  responsible  for  headache,  and  another  named 
Asiman  for  epilepsy. 

The  Jews  resort,  with  more  or  less  secrecy,  to  divination, 
although  such  a  practice  excludes  then  from  the  highest 
heavens.  In  order  to  know  if  an  undertaking  will  succeed, 
the  women  select  a  hen — the  Jews  are  the  great  poultry 
rearers  of  Jerusalem — and  if  she  gets  &t;  the  work  will 
prosper;  if  not,  it  is  better  to  abstain.  When  the  Astro- 
logers of  Pharaoh  complained  that  Joseph,  a  mere  slavey 
was  put  over  them,  the  king  replied, "  I  see  the  colours  of 
rulership  in  him."  There  are  many  beliefs  in  regard 
to  colour.  If  you  are  going  on  a  journey  it  is  well  to 
sit  for  a  while  in  a  dark  room  and  watch  what  colours 
you  will  see.    if  they  are  clear  and  bright  it  is  safe  to 
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proceed,  but  if  flickering  and  variable,  it  is  better  to 
wait  The  Jews,  like  others,  will  not  begin  an  under- 
taking on  a  Friday.  It  is  a  bad  sign  to  make  a  verbal 
mistake  in  prayer. 

One  day,  while  talking  with  a  Jew,  I  was  swinging 
my  walking  stick  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  and 
observed  that  he  watched  me  carefully.  Suddenly  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  attached  by  a  cord  to  my  wrist,  he 
said  with  an  air  of  relief,  "  That  is  well,  it  is  not  good 
for  a  staflT  to  fall  from  the  hand."  I  ascertained  afterwards 
that  for  a  woman  it  was  especially  to  be  avoided,  as  it 
portended  the  loss  of  means  of  living. 

It  is  a  good  sign  when  a  sick  person  sneezes. 

Of  course  the  subjects  most  prominent  in  the  minds 
of  the  orthodox  Jews  of  Jerusalem  are,  the  study  of 
the  Talmud,  and  the  restoration  of  their  race,  of  which  the 
re-building  of  the  Temple  would  be  the  first  evidence. 
In  accordance  with  this,  they  say  that  God  spends  one 
third  of  his  time  in  stud)dng  the  Talmud,  one  third  in 
weeping  over  the  Temple,  and  the  rest  in  plashing  with 
the  leviathan. 

Another  tradition  relates  the  deep  distress  of  the 

Almighty  upon  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  victory 
of  Titus.  In  vain  the  angels  sought  to  console  liim. 
He  could  only  ejaculate,  "Send  for  Jeremiah!"  Appar- 
ently none  but  the  author  of  the  book  of  Lamentations 
could  adequately  express  the  emotion  of  the  occasion. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Moses,  were  also  sent  for, 
although  there  was  some  difiicuity  in  hnding  the  last 
mentioned,  as  apparently  the  Jews  accept  the  fact  that 
"  no  man  knows  that  Sepulchre,  and  no  man  saw  it  e'er/' 
whereas  the  Arabs,  as  has  been  seen,  place  his  grave  at 
Neby  Moussa.  The  queerest  part  of  the  story,  which  is  quite 
serious,  is,  that  after,  the  Temple  was  burnt,  God,  sitting 
down  in  the  ashe^  cried*  "The  foxes  have  holes  and 
the  birds  have  nest%  but  my  children  who  have  escaped 
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this  slaughter  have  no  where  to  lay  their  head,  and 
theh*  enemfes  rejoice  I "   Many  of  the  popular  tales  about 

Solomon  attribute  to  him  a  kind  of  second  sight,  as  for 
instance  it  is  said  that  when  he  sent  to  Pharaoh  to  ask 
for  workmen  for  the  building  of  the  Temple,  the  Egyptian 
astrologers  selected  those  who  would  die  within  the  year, 
but  Solomon  promptly  sent  them  back  dressed  in  slirouds. 

The  Jerusalem  children,  both  Jews  and  Moslems,  seem 
to  have  few  games  except  such  as  have  been  introduced 
by  European — chiefly  German  and  American — schools. 
Among  the  curiosities  in  the  Armenian  Museum  are  some 
very  ordinaiy  dolls.  Hoops,  balls,  skipping-ropes,  one 
seldom  sees.  In  the  north  of  Palestine^  where  life  is 
brighter  and  less  Europeanised  than  in  Judaea,  the  boys 
play  hockey  and  the  girls  hop-scotch.  The  one  really 
characteristic  game  is  a  highly  elaborated  variant  of 
**  knuckle-bones,**  or  the  Scotch  **  cfaucky-stanes,"  plasred 
for  the  most  part  with  the  tesserae  to  be  picked  up  within 
a  few  yards  of  anywhere.  One  game  may  last  at  least  an 
hour,  and  is  accompanied  by  son^s,  some  of  which  are 
mere  nonsense  rhymes,  while  others  h  ive  traces  of  meaning. 
The  girls  especially  attain  great  skill,  and  it  is  the  only 
occabion  on  which  T  have  seen  boys  and  girls  playing 
freely  togctiicr.  A  young  man  here  said  to  me  one  day, 
speaking  of  the  daughters  of  a  neighbour,  **They  are 
ashamed  to  meet  me  now  because  we  used  to  play  Hassa 
together."  A  jew  told  me  that  the  ball-playing  of  the 
maidens  of  Jerusalem  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  destniction  of  the  Temple  I  May  some  association 
of  ideas  with  the  Nausicaa  of  heathen  Greece  have 
led  to  this  condemnation  of  an  amusement  which  might 
have  had  valuable  hereditaiy  influence  upon  the  female 
outline  of  the  Jewish  race? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places  In  Jerusalem  is  the 
Cotton  Grotto  discovered  in  1852,  probably  the  "royal 
grotto"  of  Joscphuii  {BcU.  Jud.^  v.  4,  2.),  and  which,  for  the 
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advantage  of  tourists,  is  known  as  **  Solomon's  Quarries," 
and  devoutly  visited  as  the  spot  whence  the  stones  for  the 
Temple  were  quarried.  As  it  stretches  639  feet  in  a 
str^ht  line  beneath  the  city,  it  might  well  be  that  here 
the  "stone  was  made  ready  before  it  was  brought  [to  the 
Temple];  so  that  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  ax  nor 
any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in 
building".**  The  Jews,  however,  have  a  more  romantic 
tradition  a^,  to  the  cause  of  this  silence.  They  say  that 
when  Solomon  had  collected  all  other  materials  for  the 
Temple^ — the  gold  and  precious  stones  and  brass — ^he  was 
at  n  loss  how  to  proceed  in  regard  to  the  baser  material 
for  he  was  anxious  that  the  stone  should  be  handled  in  the 
same  manner  as  were  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  the  method 
of  which  was  6nally  delivered  to  him  in  a  dream.  It 
seems  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  God  created 
a  small  insect,  the  size  of  a  barley-corn,  called  the 
Shemeer,  which  He  kept  under  His  throne  until  it  was 
required  to  cut  out  and  engrave  the  Tables  of  Stone, 
after  which  it  was  hidden  again,  in  a  place  unknown  to 
everyone  except  Satan,  who  somehow  obtained  possession 
of  it,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  discover  its  whereabouts, 
especially  for  such  a  purpose  as  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  which,  as  everyone  knew,  was  designed  in 
opposition  to  Satan  himself.  Hov.cvcr,  Solomon  called 
together  the  Rabbis,  and  in  their  presence  conjured  the 
Evil  One  from  the  bottomless  pit,  and  commanded  him 
to  restore  the  shemeer.  Satan,  corn  [celled  to  obey,  how- 
ever unwillinr^l)-,  fetched  from  the  deep  of  the  sea  a  stone 
weighing  a  thousand  tons,  which  he  threw  down  in  a  rage 
at  Solomon's  feet  The  stone  smashed,  and  out  of  it 
emerged  the  shemeer.  "When  Solomon  and  the  Rabbis 
beheld  it  they  shouted  for  joy;  but  Satan,  on  the  con- 
trary, groaned  in  anguish,  and  raved  with  indignation." 

Solomon  then  went  to  the  quarry,  where,  with  a  pencil, 
he  sketched  the  outline  of  every  stone  that  would  be 
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wantedi  and  then  put  the  shemeer  upon  the  pencil  mark. 
As  it  crawled  along,  the  stone  split  asunder,  not  merely 
taking  the  required  form,  but  assuming  the  beautiful  polish 
which  made  the  Temple  the  wonder  of  the  world. 

Half-way  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  is  a  little 
domed  building  known  as  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  r^arded  as 
a  sacred  place  by  Jews^  Moslems^  and  Christians  alike. 
Here  we  heard  a  stoiy  of  the  child  Joseph.  When  sold 
to  the  Midianites  he  escaped  from  their  caravan  and 
wandered,  footsore  and  hungry,  to  Bethlehem,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  some  four  days  march  from  Dothan,  and  hence 
to  the  grave  of  his  mother  Rachel,  where,  throwing  himself 
on  the  ground,  he  wept  aloud,  and  sang  to  a  heart-breaking 
melody  in  Yiddish : 

"  Alas,  woe  is  me  ! 
How  wretched  to  be 
Driven  away  and  banished 
Yet  so  young  from  thee !  ** 

Thereupon  the  voice  of  his  beloved  mother,  Rachel,  was 
heard  from  the  grave,  comforting  him,  and  bidding  him 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  that  his  future  should  be  great 
and  glorious.  How  from  hence  he  proceeded  to  Hgj^t  to 
fulfil  his  destiny  does  not  appear. 

The  Samaritans  have  precisely  the  same  stories  as  to 
the  curative  virtues  of  the  Passover  lamb  as  may  be  found 
tn  many  Christian  Churches  as  to  those  of  the  consecrated 
elements.  In  the  E,  /^,  1902,  in  an  article  descriptive  of 
the  celebration  of  the  Feast  in  1898,  the  author  relates  that 
a  woman  in  the  congregation  became  very  ill,  and  that  a 
cry  was  raised  to  remove  her  to  a  tent  outside,  lest  the  camp 
should  be  defiled  by  a  dead  body.  Only  Moslems  mi^ht 
touch  her,  as  of  course  a  Samaritan  so  doing  would  become 
unclean.  Later,  some  of  her  friends,  seeing  that  she  was 
not  to  die  immediately,  brought  her  a  piece  of  the  liver  of 
a  Passover  lamb.  Although  she  had  been  delirious  she 
became  better,  and  was  still  alive  when  the  writer  left 
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NabK^s.  Sometimes  persons,  apparency  in  the  last  stage 
of  illness,  are  carried  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  fed 
with  the  holy  mutton,  after  which  they  are  able  to  walk 
home. 

Such  examples  of  the  continuity  of  human  emotion  might 
be  still  further  multiplied.  They  are  obvious  enough  and 
meet  one  at  every  turn,  but  are  mysteriously  ^nored — 
perhaps  never  even  observed — by  most  of  those  concerned 
to  illustrate  the  Bible  by  the  land.  The  amount  of  folk- 
lore, folk-songs,  customs,  which  n^ight  have  been  collected 
during  the  sixty  years  at  kast  in  which  England  has  spent 
tens  of  thousands  a  year  on  mission  work  in  this  country, 
is  grievous  to  think  of.  Happily  others  more  recent  have 
been  more  active,  and  all  folk-Iorists  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Americans,  Curtiss,  Rliss,  and  I'ost ;  to  the 
Germans,  Klein,  Mrs.  Einsler  and  her  learned  father  Dr. 
Schick,  and  perhaps  in  this  connection  above  all,  to  the 
Alsatian  brothers  Baldensperger,  whose  articles,  now 
scattered  in  various  inaccessible  Reports,  deserve  to  be 
collected  and  edited. 

A.  Goodrich-Freer. 
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MATitiMOMiAL  Customs  m  thb  West  or  Ireland. 

Tbs  domestic  customs  of  the  Celtic  peasaatxy  of  Ireland,  which 
have  sunrivcd  appftrently  ansltered  fiom  very  etrly  times,  cannot 
be  gathered  from  boohs,  or  still  less  by  passing  tmvel  amongst 
them :  one  has  to  be  closely  acquainted  with  their  mner  life, 
with  their  modes  of  thought,  and  one  must  know  also  something 
of  their  language.  The  writer  was  bom  and  bred  in  Cbunty 
Galway,  and  thus  is  intimately  acquamted  with  the  Irish-speaking 
peasantry  of  the  West  of  Irehuid,  which  enables  him  to  give 
a  short  account  here  of  some  customs  which  will  perhaps  be 
of  the  more  interest  as  they  relate  to  the  mode  of  courtship 
and  marriage. 

In  the  usual  biography  or  story  of  domestic  life  an  early 
chapter  has  generally  some  notice  of  courtship  as  a  prelimioary 
to  marriage ;  but,  if  its  subject  be  an  Irish  peasant,  the 
courtship  would  have  to  be  omitted  as  non-existent  As  a 
custom  it  is  unknown  among  tiie  mtstt  primitive  Celts ;  indeed, 
in  many  cases,  marriages  take  place  even  without  the  contract- 
ing parties  having  previously  seen  eadi  other  at  all,  and,  potting 
aside  the  unamorous  peasant  himself^  it  is  also  the  aim  of  every 
iather  to  get  his  daughter  into  a  home  where  there  is  a  fiik 
holding,  paying  from  £^  to  rent,  and  for  this  class  of 
farm  as  a  home  for  his  daughter  he  knows  he  roust  be  prepared 
to  give  her  as  a  "iM"  about  ^40  cash  and  a  cow. 

A  young  man  hears  that  in  some  parish  within  the  narrow 
range  of  his  geographical  knowledge  there  is  a  maiden  whose 
maniage  portion  may  be  suitable  to  his  expectations;  as  an 
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Irish  peasant  he  is  waim-hearted  and  highly  sentimental,  but 
this  does  not  pievent  money,  or  its  equivalent,  being  the 
deciding  item  in  the  selection  of  his  Aitnie  wife.  A  man  never 
thinks  of  a  giri  who  has  not  sufficient  monqr  to  be  his  equal ; 
in  cases,  therefore,  where  the  families  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom ate  not  intimate^  so  that  the  youQg  man's  Cum  is  not 
known  to  the  giri's  father,  as  a  first  step  the  latter  is  invited 
to  come  and  inspect  the  property  of  the  possible  son-in-law.  If 
the  holding  is  not  well  stocked,  the  holder  of  it  will  often 
borrow  a  few  catde  and  sheep  from  a  neighbour  for  the  occasion, 
so  as  to  create  a  &vourable  impression  to  the  parental  eye. 
After  due  inspection,  if  the  father  be  satisfied,  he  will  proceed 
to  do  all  he  can  by  way  of  finding  the  expected  equivalent  of 
the  "dot"  for  his  daughter's  marriage. 

The  favourite  time  for  airanging  matrimonial  alliances  is  a 
month  before  Lent,  for  in  Lent  no  priest  will  readily  consent 
to  celebrate  a  wedding;  hence  the  very  Irish  characteristic  of 
putting  off  the  inevitable  to  the  last  moment  Consequently, 
when  a  youi^  man,  about  February  or  March,  is  seen  white- 
washing and  thatching  his  cabin,  he  is  suspected  at  once  and 
his  movements  are  henceforth  watched  with  keen  neighbourly 
interest 

Presuming  that  arrangements  have  satisfactorily  developed  so 
that  the  marriage  ceremony  only  remains,  the  amount  of  the 
fee  is  carefully  fixed  by  the  priest  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  dower  given  with  die  brides  For  example^  supponng  the 
maiden's  father  is  providing  ^£40  and  a  cow,  the  priest  requires 
at  least  a  4  or  5  fiee  before  consenting  to  peifimn  the 
ceremony.  Thus  marriages  constitute  a  fine  harvest  for  die 
priest,  and  if  he  has  many  marriages  in  his  parish  they  prove 
one  of  his  chief  sources  of  income. 

After  these  preliminary  settlements,  there  follows  now  the 
most  curious  part  of  these  Irish  marriage  customs.  The  intending 
bridegroom  never  himself  proposes  either  to  the  young  woman 
or  her  parents.  Everything  is  done  with  the  utmost  secrecy. 
In  order  to  ensure  this  condition,  he  starts  off  at  midnight  to 
his  intended's  abode— most  probab^  in  some  neighbouring 


;e— accompanied  by  a  fiiend  and  a  botde  of  whisky.  As 
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they  approach  the  house,  or  cabin,  they  are  much  daunted  if 
they  hear  the  barks  of  a  dog,  fearing  that  some  of  the  other 
villagers  may  be  aroused  and  so  catch  them  on  so  significant 
a  prowl.  When  the  cabin,  after  much  trepidation  and  caution, 
is  arrived  at,  the  friend  first  knocks  at  the  door;  from  within 
he  is  questioned  as  to  his  identity  and  his  business.  The 
obliging  friend  answers  "he  wants  a  wife."  "Who  is  she 
for?"  shouts  the  father  from  the  recesses  of  his  bedroom  and 
his  blankets.  On  the  needful  information  being  supplied,  the 
matter  is  discussed  in  situ  by  the  parents  while  their  visitors 
stand  waiting  outside  in  the  cooling  influence  of  a  February  or 
March  night.  If,  after  consulting,  the  parents  do  not  approve 
they  will  say,  perhaps,  that  "the  little  girl  is  too  young  to 
let  her  go  this  year,"  or  that  it  is  too  late  to  t>e  disturbed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  father  and  mother  are  satisfied,  the 
former  rises  and  opens  the  door  ol  the  cabin  and  welcomes 
his  guests ;  this  is  regarded  as  a  good  omen  of  acceptance, 
and  the  suitor  who,  though  not  actually  at  his  friend's  elbow, 
is  not  far  distant,  now  comes  to  the  front.  Immediately  a  big 
peat-fire  is  put  down,  that  is,  stacked  on  the  hearth-stone,  and 
the  father  sits  on  one  side  of  the  blaze  and  his  good  dame  on 
the  other.  There  is  much  shaking  of  hands  and  a  good  deal 
of  blessing;  and  then  the  bottle  of  whisky  is  produced  as  an 
opening  to  the  first  act  of  the  drama. 

The  chief  idea  of  the  young  men  is  now  to  humour  the 
parents  so  as  to  extract  as  much  fortune  as  possible.  As  soon 
as  the  whisky  is  finished  and  their  spirits  elevated  they  set 
seriously  to  business,  and  several  hours  p^haps  elapse  before 
the  matter  is  finally  settled.  At  this  point,  for  the  first  time, 
the  girl  makes  her  appearance  and  though  her  fate  is  there 
and  then  in  the  balance  it  is  usual  for  her  to  say  nothing ;  nor 
is  she  so  much  as  asked  whether  she  will  accept  her  suitor  or 
not.i  The  writer  knows  a  case  (typical  of  many)  where  the  girl 
refused  on  such  an  occasion  to  many  the  roan,  and  left  in 

^M.  M.,  aged  28,  a  peasfiuit  proprietor  from  County  Roscommun,  now  in 
London,  ttaits  that  be  hat  be«i  *'bat  nMn"  at  five  weddings*  at  none 
of  whidi  fand  the  liiide  and  faridepooni  net  befiMW  the  natter  wis 
oondoded.-'En. 
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disgust,  but  only  to  be  dragged  back  to  be  thrashed  first  by  her 
father,  then  by  her  mother,  and  finally  by  her  brother,  After  this 
appeal  to  her  sweet  reasonat.)leness,  she  rcsit^ned  herself  to  her  Tate. 

The  night  following  the  completion  ot  the  compact,  all  the 
relations  on  both  sides  are  invited  to  a  supper  party.  This 
meal  consists  usually  of  bacon,  which  has  been  stewed  in  a 
pot  with  cabbage  ;  after  this  ceremonial  food  is  thus  cooked, 
it  is  served  m  a  large  dish,  the  potatoes  being  spread  in  the 
middle  of  a  bare  table.  Plates,  it  must  be  known,  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  allow  a  separate  one  to  every  guest ; 
three  or  four  guests,  therefore,  ent  from  one  and  the  same 
plate,  on  which  the  naeat  is  torn,  tiger-like,  to  pieces,  and 
pulled  in  all  directioiiA  by  the  forks:  hence  the  name  of 
*' eating  the  tiger." 

Drink  is  not  scarce.  The  whiskv  is  mixed,  not  with  water, 
but  with  wine  coloured  pmger-becr,  not  for  economy's  sake,  but 
as  suggesting  unmixed  h([uor. 

The  feast  bcm^  so  iar  finished,  the  father  stands  m  the  centre 
of  the  company  and  counts  out  hall  of  the  marriage  portion, 
and  hands  it  to  the  bndegroom-clert. 

A  year  aiierwards,  should  a  child  be  bom,  the  remainder  of 
the  dower  is  paid  and  the  cow  also  presented.  But  should  tlie 
marriage  prove  childless,  this  second  half  is  seldom  forthcoming. 
The  rest  of  the  family,  if  the  bridegroom  be  the  eldest  son, 
generally  has  a  vested  interest  in  the  holding,  and  the  custom 
is  also  to  use  a  portion  of  this  marriage  "dot"  for  the  mar- 
riage dower  of  some  future  sister. 

Only  a  day  or  two  intervenes  bct%veen  this  festive  betrothal 
and  the  marriage  ceremony.  This  is  characteristically  made  the 
occasion  of  a  second  lavish  entertainment.  All  the  friends  and 
acquaintances  assemble  additionally  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  and  the  bridegroom  and  other  guests  are  served  with 
refreshments,  consisting  of  tea,  large  slices  of  bread  and  butter, 
cake,  and  whisKy.  Then  a  long  cavalcade  of  cars,  carts,  and 
horses  starts  for  the  chajieh  ttie  hinde  and  bridesmaid  sitting 
one  side  of  their  car,  and  ihe  bridegroom  and  best  man  on 
the  other  side.  Before  the  performance  of  the  rite,  both  bride 
and  bridegroom  make  their  confession  to  the  priest 
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It  is  tbe  cnstam  for  the  bridegroom  to  gt?e  the  bride  a 
pone  coDteiiiiiig  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  for  immediate  neoes> 
ssrie^  ami  this  is  presented  to  the  bride  by  the  priest 
inmiediatdy  after  the  ceremony. 

The  neiriy-msfried  couple  aie  dien  momted  on  a  car  side 
by  side;  next  follows  what  is  called  the  *'dmggiQg  home." 
llie  bride  and  bridegn>om  start  away  first,  preceded  by  the 
mounted  guests  and  followed  by  die  cars  of  the  other  gueitay 
whose  object  is  to  outrace  each  other.  The  pace  is  temfic^ 
and  collisions  are  obviously  nomerons^  and  the  horse  that 
diattnguishes  itself  that  day  goes  up  in  value. 

The  hofsemen  who  have  raced  ahead  to  the  bridegroom's 
house  compete  for  a  bottle  of  whisky  as  the  prise. 

As  the  wedding  party  passes  through  any  village  on  the  route 
there  rises  a  blase  of  lighted  sheaves  of  straw,  each  householder 
holding  up  such  a  torch  in  honour  of  the  newly  married  pair. 

All  this  time^  however,  the  mother  of  the  bride^ppoom  has 
remained  at  home  in  order  to  bake  the  oaten  cake^  which 
she  breaks  finally  on  the  head  of  the  biide  as  the  young 
woman  passes  the  doorway  of  her  fiitore  hornet  She  pours 
also  a  botde  of  holy  water  over  her. 

We  may  note  here  that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  die  mother 
of  the  bride  to  attend  at  the  church  or  at  the  bridegroom's 
house. 

At  this  first  home-coming  the  entrance  is  always  by  the  back 
door  of  the  cabin,  it  being  deemed  unlucky  to  go  in  at  the 
iront^  through  which  the  dead  are  always  cmied  out' 

Iikih  oelebrRtions  are  never  kicking  in  some  startling  and 
humorous  incident;  indeed,  something  of  a  shindy  is  necessary 
to  complete  any  good  buriness,  so  that  a  certain  amount  of 
healthy  row  is  inevitable.  Once,  it  is  said,  a  guest  who 
arrived  at  the  b»t  minute  at  the  wedding  feast  asked  "Who 
is  that  fellow  over  there?'*  On  bemg  told  that  he  was  the 
best  man  he  rushed  up  to  the  perK>n  indicated  and  strack 
him  between  the  eyes,  simultaneously  remarking;  "You're  a 
liar;  you're  not  the  best  man  I" 

The  wedding  evening  is  spent  in  dsndng  and  siqgmg  those 
andent  songs  which  nowadays  learned  coUectois  are  so  amrioos 
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to  write  down  io  the  oldest  and  most  classical  dialect  of  the 
Celtic  tongue. 

The  front  door  of  the  cabin  is  taken  from  its  hinges  and 
placed  on  the  concrete  floor,  for  the  best  jig  and  reel  dancers 
to  give  an  exhibition  of  their  skill.  This  jollity  is  kept  up 
till  the  early  hoars  of  the  morning. 

Rarely  do  these  marriages  turn  out  unsatisfactorily.  It  is 
almost  an  unheard  □!  thing  for  a  husband  to  ill-treat  his  wife, 
as  is  unfortunately  the  case  so  often  amongst  the  humbler 
classes  elsewhere.  There  is  no  nation  in  which  we  believe  the 
family  ties  can  be  closer.  The  first  thout^ht  of  those  who 
emigrate  to  America  is  to  remit  money  to  the  old  folk  in  the 
cabin  at  home  ;  and  as  soon  the  emigrants  have  assured 
comfort,  they  will  also  send  home  passage-money  Lo  pay  for 
the  emigration  of  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

In  these  days  of  advanced  civilisation,  it  is  difficult  t'or 
strangers  to  understand  the  quaint  ways  of  a  peasantry  so 
close  in  proximity  and  yet  so  distant  in  thought  from  them- 
selves. There  is,  however,  much  to  admire  in  the  character  of 
these  simpler  folk,  if  only  for  their  high  standard  of  morality 
aud  their  wedded  faithfulness  to  each  other. 

T.  P.  U.  Blake. 


Burial  of  Amputated  Limbs. 

(CX  Folh-Lon^  xi.  p.  346.) 

TbB  aocompanymg  note  from  one  of  my  pupils  deicribefl 
ocaurenoes  which  have  come  to  hit  knowledge  in  his  own 
neighbouihood  m  Ireland 

J.  L.  Mtus. 

i.  Andrew  Bohan,  living  in  Gleomacnass,  County  WicUow, 
received  an  injury  to  his  leg  which  resulted  in  subsequent 
amputation  at  the  knee.    The  doctors  who  performed  the 
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operation  were  desirous  of  sending  the  1^  to  the  medical 
school  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  Bohan's  friends,  bearing 
of  their  intention,  broke  into  the  home  of  Dr.  Garland  at 
Laragh,  County  Wicklow,  and  carried  away  the  leg,  burying  it 
at  once  in  the  churchyard  at  Glendalough. 

ii  John  Porter,  of  Woodbank,  Roundwood,  County  Wicklow, 
in  1896  injured  his  arm  in  a  threshing-machine  so  seriously 
that  amputation  was  necessary  just  below  the  shoulder,  sue* 
cessfully  carried  out  by  Drs.  Garland  and  Taylor  at  Rathdram. 
His  relatives  then  wrote  a  letter  to  his  employer,  asking  him 
to  lend  them  a  market-cart  in  which  to  convey  the  arm  to  the 
burial-ground  at  Glendalough,  to  be  interred  in  the  fomily 
grave  there. 

W.  R.  C.  Bartoh. 

Ch.  Ch.>  Oxfofd. 


OBJBCTIOir  TO  PORTRAinnUL 

The  photographs  reproduced  m  Plate  I.  were  taken  by  myself 
at  St.  Cergues-sur-Nyon,  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  where  I  accom- 
panied Miss  L.  E.  Broadwood  in  August,  1903.  They  exemplify 
the  objection  to  being  photographed  without  permission,  which 
was  shown  by  the  inhabitants.  The  boy  standinp;  on  the  ground 
in  the  upper  photograph  was  holding  a  log  of  wood  when  he 
first  caught  sight  of  me,  and  quickly  dropped  it  to  pick  up  the 
sticks  which  he  is  seen  holding  cross  wise  in  front  of  him.  The 
boy  on  the  load  of  wood  looks  as  it  he  were  making  *'the  horns** 
with  his  fingers,  but  I  do  not  think  lie  noticed  me  at  all.  In 
the  lower  photograph  two  children  are  hiding  their  faces, 
another  is  turning  his  back,  and  another,  apparently,  crossing  his 
fingers  before  his  face.  The  grown-up  people  showed  the  same 
objection,  and  usually  retreated  quickly  out  of  reach  of  the 
camera,  unless  I  had  first  asked  ]}crmission  to  include  them  in 
the  photograph ;  in  which  case  they  would  pose  with  alacrity.  I 
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nmr  met  with  this  objection  in  any  of  the  laigff  Swiss  towns, 
nor  in  the  Canton  Glaiosi  wheie  I  took  a  good  many  photogtmphs. 

Barbara  Cra'stbr. 


Building  Customs. 

(Vol.  xii.  p.  104.) 

Im  Davos  Platz,  Switzerknd,  and  its  neighbourhood,  when  the 
roof  of  any  house  is  completed,  a  small  fir-tree  is  tied  to  the 
top  of  a  scaffolding  pole  and  "an  entertainment,"  as  my  inibnnant 
expressed  it,  "  with  wioe,"  is  given  to  all  employ^  and  a  present, 
consisting  of  a  latge  silk  handiieFchief,  is  given  to  the  head 
man,  a  smaller  one  to  the  second  man,  and  cotton  onesi 
vaiyiog  in  size  and  quality,  given  to  everyone  else,  even  to 
the  smallest  boy.  I  enclose  a  photogiaph  of  a  half-built  house 
thus  decofated  (Plate  IL). 

Herbert  R.  H.  Southam,  F^A. 

The  custom  of  decoiating  the  loof  of  a  newly-bdlt  bouse 
with  a  small  fir-tree  was  in  fiill  swuig  at  Dresden  when  I  was 
there  in  1890^  but  there  the  ceremony  always  took  place  as 
soon  as  the  ridge-pole  was  np^  before  the  roof  was  covered  in* 
The  workmen  also  had  a  least  of  some  sort,  but  I  do  not 
know  about  presents. 

Barbara  Cra'ster. 


Sous  Former  Customs  of  the  Royal  Parish  of  Crathije, 

Scotland. 

I  AM  acqnamted  with  some  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  Ckatfaie, 
and  have  60m  time  to  time  gleaned  from  them  little  portions 
of  unwritten  records  of  a  past  age.  Many  changes  have  come 
about  within  the  recollection  of  my  friends^  perhaps  accelerated 
by  the  residence  of  royalty  in  the  parish,  a  fiwtor  which  has 
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ionned  a  new  centre  of  ciystaUisation  to  the  people  of  Upper 
Deeside. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Braemar  Highlanders  made  the  dicuit  of 
their  fields  with  lighted  torches  at  Hallowe'en  to  emnie  tfadr 
fertiliQr  in  the  coming  yeer.  At  that  date  the  custom  was  as 
follows :  Every  member  of  the  family  (in  those  days  households 
were  larger  than  they  axe  now)  was  provided  with  a  bundle  of 
fir  "can'les"  with  which  to  go  the  round.  The  father  and 
mother  stood  at  the  hearth  and  lit  the  splints  in  the  peat  fiiei 
which  they  passed  to  the  children  and  servants,  who  trooped 
out  one  after  the  other,  and  proceeded  to  tread  the  bounds  of 
their  little  property,  going  slowly  round  at  equal  distances  apart, 
and  invariably  with  the  sun.  To  go  *'widienhins"  seems  to 
have  been  reserved  for  coiaing  and  excommunication.  When 
the  fields  had  thus  been  circumambulated  the  remaining  spills 
were  thrown  together  in  a  heap  and  allowed  to  bum  out.  The 
diaot  used  as  they  marched  I  have  been  unable  to  recover. 
In  this  way  the  "faulds"  were  purged  of  evil  spirits. 

A  curious  freit,*'  which  was  duly  perfonned  by  the  mother 
of  one  of  my  infonnants  at  the  birth  of  every  animal,  was  to 
place  a  burning  peat  between  the  door  of  the  stable  or  cow- 
house and  the  young  animal  and  mother,  and  to  leave  it  there 
to  smoulder. 

The  funeial  customs  of  the  people  have  completely  changed 

within  the  period  under  consideration.  There  are  no  more 
burials  of  unbaptised  children  after  sundown.  Infants  whether 
christened  or  not  are  now  accorded  an  honourable  interment 
The  English  method  of  reading  a  service  at  the  grave  (in 
addition  to  the  Scotch  practice  of  performing  that  rite  in  the 
house  of  the  departed)  is  rapidly  coming  into  use.  The  long 
procession  over  the  bills,  in  which  the  corpse  was  bome  on 
''spokes"  (a  bier)  by  relays  of  men,  has  given  place  to  die 
modem  hearse,  with  its  following  of  solemn  fiiends  in  mourning. 
The  tmseemly  habit  of  partaking  to  eicess  in  strong  drink  has 
likewise  departed,  leaving  none  to  moum  its  loss.  When  our 
grandfathers  were  young  it  was  nothing  to  see  quite  a  number 
of  intoxicated  men  assisting  at  a  fimera),  and  many  tales  are 
current  about  unseemly  behaviour,  quarrels^  and  pathetic  mistakes 
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oocanoned  by  too  free  isdulgoioe  m  ardent  apiriti.  It  is 
pirticalttly  uusBted  od  as  having  happened  in  move  than  one 
parish  that  the  cort^  set  out  to  the  churcfayaid  without  the 
deceased  in  tfaeur  custody. 

One  of  my  fiiends  lately  spoke  of  attending  a  burial  in  a 
cold  springotime— *')ust  such  anodier  as  this** — ^wfaen  they  were 
met  by  pdts  of  hall  eveiy  now  and  agsin  in  the  long  journey 
from  Cmthie  through  the  mountains  to  TomintooL  He  met 
the  company  at  a  cross-road,  and»  standing  aside  to  let  them 
pass»  he  saw  the  nearest  relative  of  the  dead  peiaon  going  in 
front  leading  the  burial  party  by  means  of  a  lope  sttsched  to 
the  coffin.  Walking  alongside  the  coffin  was  the  master  of  the 
ceremony,  who,  with  a  great  silver  watch  in  his  hand,  called 
out  eveiy  five  mmutes  or  so  Ibr  *< other  four"  to  assume  the 
spokes.  Then  four  new  bearers  came  forward,  but  the  leading 
man's  position  could  be  taken  only  by  the  nearest  relatives  "of 
the  corpse.'* 

A.  Macdomald,  M.A. 

Duiris  Public  School, 
by  Aberdeen. 


SoMB  West  Africam  Customs. 

(From  CnoU  Bay^  a  monthly  magazine  published  at  68 
Westmoreland  Street,  Freetown,  Siena  Leone.  The  mttonalizing 
explanations  of  the  civilized"  African  writer  seem  sufficiently 
curious  to  be  retamed. — En.) 

A  Us^ul  ^mauHsn  with  Baby* 

A  child  should  never  be  taken  outside  its  cradle  until,  in 
die  case  of  a  boy  nmt^  and  in  that  of  a  girl  seom^  days  after 
birth,  when  they  are  to  be  ceremoniously  taken  out  widi  great 
rejoicings  and  feastiugs. 

The  ezphmation  of  this  custom  will  show  that  its  observance 
is  most  essential,  as  the  children  are  blind— that  is  to  say, 
they  cannot  exercise  theur  visiooaiy  powers  for  some  time  after 
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birth.  During  such  time,  a  sudden  contact  with  the  powerful 
rays  of  the  tropical  sun  may  prove  fatal  to  the  eyesight,  hence 
the  above  custom  to  prevent  such  a  calamity. 

Mtasuring  Time  in  West  Afrka, 

Should  a  cock  crow  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  before 
the  usual  hours,  it  is  to  be  instantly  killed  and  jmblicly  feasted 
on  at  the  crossing  of  two  roads.  The  explanation  of  this 
custom  is  as  follows :  There  are  no  chronometers  in  a  West 
Alncaii  community  (purely  so),  and  time  is  measured  in  the 
day  by  the  sun  and  in  the  night  by  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Important  arrangements  between  parties  are  fixed  for  the  first, 
second,  or  third  crowing  of  the  cock;  hence  the  above  to 
prevent  the  community  being  misled  by  an  eccentric  cock. 
Should  a  hen  happen  to  crow  at  all,  the  unnatural  action  is 
immediately  checked  by  applying  the  above  custom. 

Tke  Dangers  of  WhistHfig. 

Whistling  is  strictly  torbidden  in  a  dwellmg,  and  a  boy  who 
persisted  in  the  habit  should  be  punished. 

In  civilised  comrnunitics  this  habit  is  regarded  as  an  example 
of  rudeness,  but  with  the  West  African  it  goes  further.  It 
invites  snakes  and  other  reptiles,  and  the  woodland  nature  of 
the  West  Africaxi  homes  makes  it  easy  tor  the  approach  of 
these  unfriendly  and  unwelcome  visitors ;  hence  the  custom. 

An  Anxiaut  Time, 

A  woman  during  pregnancy  should  not  go  out  in  the  night 
without  a  knife  or  some  other  weapon  of  defence. 

This  is  to  prevent  firight,  which  causes  abortion  or  some 
other  trouble.  The  woman,  knowmg  that  she  is  armed,  would 
not  easily  be  frightened. 

A  QuesHon  of  Nerves. 

On  seeing  a  flash  oi  iighlumg,  one  should  hiss  or  do  some- 
thing of  the  like. 

This  is  to  strengthen  the  nerves  against  Liiunderdap,  which 
is  ottcQ  disastrous  to  weak  nerves. 
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Honouring  the  Dead. 

In  a  family,  as  well  as  at  a  Dational  feast,  portions  are  set 
ande  in  memory  of  the  dead  in  a  corner  of  the  hous^  or  in 
a  pnbh'c  place,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  feast 

West  African  feasts  are  intended  to  heal  family  breaches  and 
MPiken  mutual  sympathy,  or  to  arouse  patriotic  zeal  and  create 
Htkmal  fire;  and,  as  everyone  is  willing  to  honour  the  dead 
and  to  forego  everything  and  all  grievance  for  their  sakes,  the 
fnstt  are  dedicated  to  their  memory.  To  prevent  the  occasion 
being  too  ephemeral,  portions  are  set  aside  for  them  for  days 
mgellier,  and  the  belief  that  they  do  come  to  eat  it  makes  the 
■Mt  greedy  refrain  from  touching  them. 

To  Remember  the  Children. 

Over  the  corpse  of  a  parent  the  younger  children  are 
gtttorally  passed  three  times. 

This  is  to  warn  members  of  the  family  against  taking  undue 
Ailvantage  of  the  children  of  the  deceased.  Three  and  seven 
ATT  to  most  West  Africans  what  the  latter  number  is  to  the 
Hebrcwf.  Abioss. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Brbauno  thc  Bough  im  the  Gkove  or  Diaha. 

There  was  a  tree  in  the  prove  ot  Diana  at  Aricia  from  which 
it  was  not  permitted  to  break  a  bough.  A  fugitive  slave,  if 
anxious  to  get  the  post  of  [nest  of  Diana,  would  break  a 
bough,  after  which  he  had  to  fight  the  priest  then  in  office ; 
if  he  slew  the  priest  he  obtained  his  situation.  Various 
explanations  of  this  strange  custom  have  been  offered,  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  has  any  classical  parallel,  especially  so 
far  as  the  breaking  of  the  bough  is  concerned.  Perhaps  it  has 
not  been  observed  that,  so  far,  we  seem  to  have  a  parallel  in 
our  own  folk-lore.  In  the  ballad  of  Tarn  Lin.,  communicated 
by  R  jbcrt  Burns  to  Johnson  s  Museum.,  Carterhaugh  Wood  is 
haunted  by  an  enigmatic  being  named  Tarn  Lin.  Janet,  being 
warned  of  this,  and  forbidden  to  go  to  Carterhaugh,  naturally 
hurries  thither  "as  fast  as  she  can  hie."  Her  motive  being  to 
challenge  Tarn  Lin,  she  plucks  two  roses.  The  being  appears, 
saymg : 

**  Why  pa's  thou  the  rose,  Janet, 
And  Vi'hy  orecUcs  thou  the  wand, 
Or  why  oomet  tfnoo  to  Girterbaagh, 
Wifhoutten  my  oonumiicl?'' 

Tam  Lin  claims  rights  over  Carterhaugh,  so  does  Janet — 
all  s  well  that  ends  well — ^Janet  rescue  Tam  Lin  from  Fairy- 
land,  and  they  many. 
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In  Young  Akin  (Motherweirs  MS.  p.  554)  Lady  Margvet 
goes  to  a  wood,  and  plucks  two  nuts.  Young  Akin  appeals^ 

*  **  O  why  pu'  ye  die  iiiit^  the  mt, 

O  why  brake  y€  the  irUy 

I  am  the  forester  o*  this  wood, 
Yc  should  speir  leave  at  me." 

In  the  ballad  of  Hyiitk  BHn^  an  enigmatic  bdng  **  wha  ne'er 
got  christendan^''  the  same  incident  occuts»  also  in  Ths  Khi^s 
Dc(kia%  Zady/eoH,  where  the  heroine  "pu's  tiie  nut  and  bows 
the  tree."  The  end  is  tragic  (Can  the  appearance  of  Hades, 
when  Persephone  phicks  the  first  narcissus  that  ever  bloomed, 
be  a  case  in  point?) 

In  the  ballads,  the  breaking  of  the  bough  is  an  assertion  of 
a  daim  to  proper^  in  the  wood,  and  a  challenge  to  the  being 
who  dwells  therfe  Possibly  these  facts  corroborate  the  opmxon 
proposed  by  me  in  and  ReHgian^  that  the  breaking  of 

the  bough  of  the  tree  in  the  Aridan  grove  was  no  more  than 
a  challenge  to  the  priest  to  defend  the  tree^  and  his  own 
possession  of  the  priesthood.  The  priest  of  Diana,  in  iact^ 
wagox  very  well  say  to  any  one  who  broke  the  branch  : 

•*  O  why  brake  ye  the  bough,  the  bough, 
O  why  brake  ye  the  tree, 
I  bold  tiie  priesthood  of  this  grove, 
Ye  muaxm.  lichtfy  met" 

Then  they  fight.  This  explanation  of  the  bough-breaking  is 
simple  and  natural.  Perhaps  other  cases  in  folklore  may 
occur  to  the  memory  of  some  students. 

After  writing  tlie  above,  my  eye  fell  on  a  passage 
(pp.  465,  466),  in  Major  Leonardos  "The  Lower  Niger  and  its 
Tribes"  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1906),  I  have  elsewhere  suggested 
that  the  Arician  tree  had  been  a  sanctuary  tree,  and  Major 
Leonard  mentions  among  "sacred  places  of  refuge"  the  Bu 
Jpri,  "a  small  but  sacred  bush.  .  ,  .  A  twig  or  branch  broken 
offy  no  matter  how  small,  immediately  secures  the  hoped-for 
freedom,  and  invests  the  culprits  or  runaways  with  the  inviolate 
halo  of  divine  tabu." 
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If  the  Aridan  tree  had  once  been  a  sanctuary  tree^  a  reftige 
of  fugithre  daveay  in  bistcnic  times  Q0I7  one  fugitive  could  find 
refuge  there  at  any  given  moment.  Any  other  fiigitive  who 
broke  a  branch  of  the  tree  had  to  fight  the  man  in  possession. 
The  bough-breaking  may  originally,  as  in  Nigeria,  have  ensured 
protection,  but,  in  historical  times,  as  only  one  man  could  be 
protected,  the  breaking  of  the  bough  was  a  daim  to  protection, 
and  a  challenge  to  the  actual  holder. 

A.  LANa 


The  Nativb  Thibbs  op  South-East  Atotraxia. 

I  find  it  necessary  to  make  some  comments  on  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang's  "Notes  in  reply  to  Mr.  Howitt  and  Mr.  J  evens"  {Folk- 
Lore,  vol.  xvii.  p.  288).  Mr.  Lang  expresses  his  sincere  rep^et 
for  having  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  me.  He  does  this 
by  quoting  a  passage  firom  my  work  {Native  Tribes  of  South-East 
Australia^  p.  500),  and  explains  how  he  misunderstood  my  mean- 
ing. I  regret  that  Mr.  Lang  has  not  explained  also  that  the 
passage  he  gives  is  only  a  fragment  of  his  quotation  at  p.  197 
of  his  Secret  of  the  Tottm^  which  he  there  texxns  "a  passage 
from  Mr.  Howitt" 

It  is  to  the  whole  of  that  quotation,  to  the  inferences  which  he 
draws  therefrom,  and  the  adverse  argument  based  thereon,  that  I 
take  exception. 

The  quotation,  the  "  passage "  in  question,  consists  of  four 
selected  extracts  firom  my  summary  of  the  evidence  on  which 
I  based  my  theory  of  the  Tribal  All-Father.  It  is  only  a  portion 
of  these  extracts  which  Mr.  Lang  now  quotes,  and,  apparently, 
relies  upon  for  his  excuse.  The  four  extracts  Mr.  Lang  arranged 
as  follows  {Secret  of  the  Totem,  pp.  197-8).  The  first  extract 
is  taken  firom  the  thirteenth  line  of  my  summary,  omitting  the 
commencement  of  the  sentence ;  the  second  extract  is  from  the 
nineteenth  line,  but  only  takes  part  of  the  sentence ;  the  third 
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extract  is  from  the  sixth  line,  omitting  an  important  introduction, 
and  is  interpolated  between  the  ftrst  [)art  of  the  sentence  from  line 
nineteen,  and  the  remainder  of  my  summary. 

It  is  the  termination  of  the  summary  which  Mr.  Lang  now 
quotes.  A  large  part  of  the  summary  was  altogether  disregarded, 
with  the  result  that  Mr.  Lang  had,  in  the  garbled  "passage," 
apparently,  a  statement  from  me,  which  justified  him  m  saying 
{Folk  Lort^  vol.  xvi.  p.  223)  \vc  are  here  on  the  ground  of 
facts  carefully  recorded,  though  strangely  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Howitt  .  .       as  well  as  similar  charges  elsewhere. 

Since  I  communicated  my  criticism  of  Mr.  Lang's  statements 
{Foik-Lore^  vol.  xvii.  p.  174),  there  has  been  some  corresi)ond- 
ence  in  the  Athenaeum  and  the  Academy^  in  which  he  speaks 
of  this  matter,  at  issue  between  us,  as  an  "unconscious  mis- 
representation," and  an  "inadvertent  misrepresentation." 

Apparently,  as  an  cxjtlanation,  Mr.  Lang  quotes  the  following 
passage  from  his  Secret  0/ the  Tottm  (pp.  ix.,  x.) :  "Since  critics  of 
my  *  Social  Origins  '  oiten  missed  my  meaning,  I  am  forced  to 
suppose  that  I  may,  in  like  manner,  have  misconstrued  some 
of  the  o[)inions  of  others,  which,  as  I  understand  them,  I 
was  obliged  to  contest.  I  have  done  my  best  to  understand, 
and  shall  deeply  regret  any  failure  of  mterpretadon  on  my  own 
part" 

It  may  be  felt  hard  to  understand  how  Mr.  Lang  could 
"unconsciously"  or  " inadvertently "  select  four  separate  extracts 
from  my  summary,  and  80  reanange  them,  in  a  new  sense,  as  to 

place  11  le  in  error. 

But  we  may  accept  this  explanation,  difficult  though  it  may 
seem,  if  we  add  a  further  quotation  from  the  Secret  of  the  Totem 
(p.  x.),  where  Mr.  Lang  says:  "In  this  book  I  have  been  able 
to  use  the  copious  material  of  Mr.  Howitt  and  Messrs.  Spencer 
and  Gillen  in  their  two  recent  works.  It  seems  arrogant  to 
differ  from  some  of  the  speculative  opinions  of  these  dis- 
tinguished observers,  but  *we  must  go  where  the  logos  leads 
as.'" 

If  this  be  a  renl  explanation  of  Mr.  Lang's  mental  conditioil 
when  he  made  selections  from  my  summary  and  called  them  a 
"passage  from   Mr.  Howitt,"  it  would  evidently  be  to  his 
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advantage  not  to  allow  the  logos  to  lead  him  in  future,  lest  he 
may  find  that  he  has  again  done  an  injustice  to  some  observer 
**  unconsciously  "  or  "  inadvertently." 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  matter  may  now  dropi  leaving 
the  readers  oi  Foik-Lort  to  torra  their  own  opinions. 

A.  W.  HowiTT. 

Mr.  Hewitt  cannot  but  be  aware,  I  think,  that  I  have  publidj, 
in  sevend  placesi  disclaimed  all  *' inferences "  and  "arguments" 
based  on  my  misappcefaension  of  his  "passage."  My  mis- 
apprehension was  removed  when  he  explained  his  meaning, 
which  I  could  not  find  in  his  ** passage"  and  can  now  onlj 
discover  by  reliance  on  his  explanation. 

If  the  Editor  of  I^L&rt  thinks  it  desirable,  I  will  dte 
his  whole  passage  "  textually,  and  add  a  comment  or  twa  If 
I  riglitly  understand  Mr.  Howitt  to  throw  doubt  on  my  honesty, 
I  mgm  it— for  his  sake 

A.  LAMa 

[This  conespondence  must  now  Glose.<^£D.] 


Folk-Talb  Wamtkd. 

1  am  translating  7»^'  Birth  of  Tragedy,  a  book  written  by 
tlic  Cicrnicin  phiiusopher  Nietzsche.  In  it  occurs  the  following 
passage : 

**  Only  in  so  far  as  the  genius  in  the  act  of  artistic  production 
coalesces  with  the  primordial  artist  of  the  world,  does  he  get 
a  gtiiiipse  of  the  eternal  essence  of  art;  for  in  this  state  he  is 
in  a  marvellous  manner  like  the  weird  picture  in  the  fairy-tale, 
which  can  at  will  turn  Us  eyes  and  behold  itscil ;  he  is 
now  simulLaneQusly  subject  and  object,  poet,  actor,  and 
spectator." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  or  correspondents  advise  me  what 
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fiuif'tale  Nietzsche  alludes  to  ?  I  have  been  leading  huDdreds 
of  MSnhem,  bat  cannot  find  what  I  am  searching  for.  Is  "das 
Bild  des  Mahrchens,  das  die  Augen  drehn  and  dch  selber 
anschann  kann"*  a  character  in  some  oriental  or  Celtic  tale? 
I  should  be  greatly  obliged  for  any  information  bearing  on  this 
carious  passage. 


W.  A.  Haussmanm. 


1944  N.  data  Street^  Philadelphia,  U.&A. 


REVIEWS. 


VAKstK  SocioLOGiQUE,  publi^c  sous  k  direction  de 

DuRKHBiH,  Professeur  de  Sodologie  k  I'Univenit^  de  Bor* 
deaux.  Nenviime  Ann^e  (i  904-1 905).  Paria,  F61ui  Alcan, 
T906. 

VAnnee  Sodologique  keeps  up  its  reputation.  Its  contents  this 
year  are  in  no  \v:iy  inferior  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  An 
interesting  Memoir?^  which  does  not  concern  us  here,  by  Mr.  A. 
Meiilet,  on  the  social  and  other  influences  which  operate  to 
produce  a  change  of  meaoing  in  words,  is  succeeded  by  an 
elaljorate  study  by  M.  Mauss,  assisted  by  M.  H.  Beuchat,  on  the 
periodical  variations  according  to  seasoo  in  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  Eskimo. 

Having  carefully  defined  the  extent  of  territory  inhabited  by 
the  Eskimo  the  writer  enquires  how  they  are  organized,  and 
decides  that  the  basis  of  the  organization  is  not  the  tribe  but 
the  settlement.  This  is  defined  as  a  group  of  families  collected 
together  and  united  by  special  bonds,  occupying  a  habitat  over 
which  they  arc  distributed  unequally  at  different  periods  of  the 
year,  but  which  habitat  constitutes  their  domain.  The  settle- 
ment, in  a  material  sense,  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  winter- 
houses,  the  [)laccs  of  the  sumincr-tents,  and  the  hunting-grounds, 
whether  on  land  or  water,  which  belong  to  a  determinate  number 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  the  network  of  paths,  canals,  and  ports 
which  these  individuals  use,  and  -where  they  constantly  meet. 
All  these  form  a  whole,  which  has  its  imity,  and  all  the  dis- 
tinctive chajaclers  by  which  a  limited  social  ^oup  is  recognized. 
It  has  a  fixed  name,  borne  by  all  the  members  and  by  them 
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only.  The  diitrict  cmbnoed  in  llie  settlement  as  lliiis  defined 
has  definite  fimitieii,  within  whidi  fti  memben  hunt,  fish,  and 
cany  on  their  daily  life.  Moreover,  the  settlement  has  a 
linguistic  and  a  moial  and  religious  unity,  founded  on  the 
uboo  of  the  names  of  iSbt  dead  and  the  belief  m  idncsniatHKi 
of  the  departed  members  in  the  children  snbsequently  bom. 

In  summer  the  people  live  in  tents,  one  family  in  the  strictest 
sense-^  man  and  his  wife  or  wives  with  their  chOdreo,  own  or 
adopted,  and  excepttonally  an  aged  parent,  or  a  widow  who, 
for  want  of  natural  protectors,  has  been  admitted  to  live  with 
them^HUid  no  more  occupying  each  tent.  In  winter,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  live  in  houses  of  a  larger  description  dustend 
dosdy  together  about  a  huhim^  of  which  more  preseotly.  These 
houses  take  difierent  forms  in  Greenland,  in  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory,  on  the  Mackenzie,  and  in  Alaska.  But  they  are  all 
alike  in  providing  accommodation  for  a  number  of  fimnilies  who 
live  together,  i^h  in  a  special  compartment,  with  sleeping  bench, 
lamp,  and  so  forth,  thus  retaining  a  certain  amount  of  recognized 
unity  amid  the  larger  and  more  communal  life  of  the  winter. 
The  kashim  is  a  much  larger  house  with  one  common  lamp, 
bnt  without  separate  compartments  or  sleeping  benches.  There 
the  men  sleep,  apart  from  the  women  and  children ;  and  there 
at  other  times  the  social  life  of  the  community  is  lived. 

Thus  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  community  is  the 
expansion  and  scattering  of  the  individuals  and  the  families  in 
summer,  and  thdr  concentration  in  winter.  This  rhythm  of 
concentration  and  dispersion,  as  M.  Mauss  calls  it,  sjmchronizes, 
it  is  true,  with  that  of  the  external  life  from  which  the  population 
has  to  provide  the  means  of  its  own  continued  existence,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  is  necessitated  by  the  industrial  occupations 
of  the  settlement,  and  by  the  direct  effect  on  the  human  organism 
of  the  changes  of  temperature.  Anything,  however,  which  brings 
the  population  together,  such  as  the  capture,  dismemberment,  and 
consumption  of  a  whale,  causes  the  communal  life  of  the  winter 
settlement  to  be  resumed  for  the  time  being,  even  in  summer. 
This  communal  or  collective  life  is  the  remarkable  feature  of 
the  winter  settlement,  and  none  of  the  external  conditions,  nor 
all  of  them  together  can,  as  M.  Mauss  contends,  explain  it 
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The  wmter-honsei  imlike  the  tent,  belongs  to  no  one  fiumly : 
it  Is  the  pio|»eitf  equally  of  all  who  inhabit  it;  it  is  built  and 
repaired  by  dieir  common  effoiti.  The  game,  which  in  summer 
is  appropriated  by  the  head  of  the  family  for  hb  own  use  and 
that  of  his  dependents,  in  wmter  is  shared  in  common  all 
the  housemates.  The  special  economy  of  the  fimiily  has  dis* 
appeared.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  iamily  is  not  wholly 
erased,  still,  for  many  purposes  other  than  merdy  economical, 
it  has  become  merged  in  the  larger  household.  All  housemates 
are  looked  upon  as  being  in  some  way  rehited.  Indeed,  the 
word  hoMematet  has  been  used  by  English  writers  to  translate 
words  which  seem  move  accurately  to  mean  AauseMt,  Marriage 
is  forbidden  between  housemates*  The  patriarchal  rule  of  the 
family  gives  place  to  the  headship  of  a  man,  one  of  the  house- 
mates, who  is  recommended  by  his  personal  dhaFScteristics  rather 
than  by  right  of  birth.  He  is  usually  an  old  man,  a  good  hunter, 
a  rich  man,  or  an  angakak  (wisard).  His  powecs  are  not  very 
extensive.  He  receives  stiangersp  distributes  places  or  parts, 
composes  internal  differences,  but  little  more. 

But  beyond  the  drde  of  the  housemates  is  that  of  the  /^ir- 
fiUpwSf  in  the  original  a  special  wocd  which  M.  Mauss  thinks 
is  evidence  of  the  etistence  of  very  dose  moral  bonds  between 
the  individuals  thus  described.  In  the  Hudson's  Bay  fiord  of 
Angmagssalik  the  whole  population  of  each  settlement  is  comprised 
in  one  long  house.  Whether  or  not  this,  as  BiL  Mauss  thinks, 
a»y  be  held  to  prove  the  closeness  of  the  relation  between  the 
winter-house  and  the  tie  which  binds  together  the  various  families 
associated  in  the  settlement,  it  seems  certain  that  (he  inhabitants 
of  the  different  houses  m  a  setdement  were  origmally  closely 
bound  to  one  another  and  to  the  kashhn.  The  settlement  is 
not  a  simple  agglomeration  of  houses,  an  exclusively  territorial 
and  poUtiod  unify :  it  is  a  domestic  unity.  A  fiunily  atmosphere 
pervades  it  The  members  are  united  by  a  bond  of  real  affection, 
entirely  analogous  to  that  which  in  other  societies  binds  together 
the  diflferent  fiuniHes  of  a  dan.  All  observers  have  been  struck 
with  this,  and  have  expanded  on  the  gentleness,  the  intimacy, 
the  general  gaiety  which  reigns  in  an  Eskimo  settlement  A 
sort  of  affectionate  kindness  is  diflused  over  all.     Crime  is 
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idativ^  me.  Theft  ts  almost  imknowD,  though  it  must  be 
said  that  the  opportmiities  for  theft  are  equally  absent  Adulteiy 
(in  the  Eskhno  sense  of  the  wocd)  is  likewise  unknown.  Moie- 
ofver»  as  within  a  dan,  there  is  no  blood-feud,  even  when 
homicide  is  committed.  Persons  whose  violence  renders  them 
dangenms  are  regarded  as  lunatics,  and  if  they  are  put  to  death 
it  is  because  they  are  lunatics.  The  only  internal  sanction  d 
the  rule  of  the  community  (in  Greenland,  at  least)  is  the  famous 
song-duel,  in  which  two  opponents,  dancing  to  the  drum,  alter- 
nately sing  staves  ridiculing  one  another.  The  judgement  of  the 
audience  is  the  sole  punishment  of  him  who  is  deemed  to  be 
conquered  by  the  otfier^s  wit  and  fertiltty  of  invendon.  Aa 
regsrds  other  settlements,  however,  the  duty  of  vengeance  seems 
to  &11  upon  all  the  placefdlows,  and  lengthy  blood-feuds  are 
often  the  consequence  of  a  death.  Evil  magic  is  of  course  con- 
demned and  punished,  even  by  death.  But  (at  least  among  the 
Central  Eskimo)  violations  of  a  taboo^  which  may  be  of 
serious  consequence  in  the  bdief  of  the  people  to  the  good 
fortune  and  even  the  existence  of  the  communitf ,  are  held  to 
be  sufficiently  atoned  for  by  open  conliession.  Obstinatdy  to 
Ti^ifitaiw  one^s  innocence  when  accused  by  the  angakok  of  such 
an  offence,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  added,  intensifies  the 
original  transgression  and  can  only  be  atoned  for  by  death. 

The  practice  of  exchanging  wives,  which  occurs  on  certain 
occasions  during  the  winter  season,  is  another  evidence  of  the 
dose  bond  between  members  of  the  same  setttement  Exchange 
of  wives  for  a  limited  time  between  rektions  or  uidmate  ftiends 
is  not  confined  to  the  winter.  It  is  often  one  of  the  incidents 
of  a  special  bond  of  fellowship  which,  as  in  Alaska,  may  bind 
men  even  of  difierent  setdements  together.  The  distincdvdy 
winter  practice  is  different  from  this;  but  the  other  practice 
Just  mentioned,  by  vntue  of  which  the  men  who  enter  into  it, 
if  not  already  relatives,  are  regarded  as  brothers  by  adoption, 
does  seem  to  indicate  that  sexual  communism  is  connected 
with  a  belief  m  kinship.  The  winter  practice  is  part  of  the 
rites  performed  m  the  kashim.  During  the  winter  a  number 
of  ceremonies  tske  place.  The  a/iguiuf,  or  wisards,  hold 
fiequent  sessions  to  conjure  game^  to  remove  taboos,  -to  heal 
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ncknest.  The  feut  of  tbe  dead  is  celebnted;  the  tolitioe  » 
solemnly  observed.  In  finct,  the  whole  winter  life  is  lived, 
it  may  be  said,  in  a  state  of  xei^;ioii8  exaltation,  in  which  every 
member  of  the  community  takes  part  Tbe  place  of  assemb^ 
is  the  kashim ;  and  there  individuals  are  arranged  not  by  ftmilies 
(as  in  the  houses),  nor  by  houses,  bat  according  to  their  more 
or  leas  vague  aodal  Amctions.  The  smaller  social  units  of 
summer  seem  completely  meiged  in  the  taiger  unit  of  the 
settlement,  which  attains  its  full  presentation  in  the  kashun  and 
in  the  various  rites  expressing  tiie  collective  Hfe  of  the  com- 
munity and  shared  in  by  every  member. 

Thus  the  settlement  exhibits  ahnost  every  feature  of  dan-life, 
as  cbn-life  is  known  to  us  amoqg  peoples  possessing  the  most 
highly  organised  dans.  (Some  of  its  features,  I  may  observe, 
are  dther  not  to  be  found  in  cUm^life  or  are  here  fomid  m  a 
more  intense  or  devdoped  form.)  The  only  chancteristic  of 
dan-life  wanting  is  that  of  exogamy.  Even  this  is  not  uniformly 
wantiDg;  and  where  it  is  so  mairiage  is  fortndden  between 
housemates — a  recognition  of  an  inner  drde  of  rdationship 
within  that  of  the  settlement 

Such,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  is  M.  Mauss'  summary  of 
the  diiference  between  the  summer  and  winter  otgsnixations 
of  the  Eskima  Anybody  who  has  e]q>erieDced  the  difficulty 
of  summarizing  the  customs  of  a  widdy^extended  group  of 
peoples  varying  in  all  sorts  of  details,  though  agreeing  in  the 
mam  lines  of  thdr  oiganiation,  will  understand  how  many 
questions  have  to  be  determmed  In  the  course  of  an  attempt 
to  present  a  general  statement,  and  will  make  allowance  for 
difference  of  judgement  as  to  the  effect  and  importance  of 
difiering  details.  We  are  accustomed,  and  rightly  so,  to 
attribute  to  the  Frendi  intdleet  a  lucidity  of  which  we,  on  this 
side  of  die  Chanocl,  often  stand  in  need.  M.  Mauss'  pre- 
sentation (tf  Eskimo  socid  characteristics  does  not  lack  lucidity. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  summarize  what  is  already  itself  a  summary ; 
and  I  can  hardly  hope  that  I  have  reproduced  all  his  points 
as  they  deserve  to  be  reproduced. 

In  the  main  his  account  is  doubtless  correct.  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  however,  whether  he  has  not  somewhat  overstated  the 
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obUteiation,  m  the  winter  oigsuumtion,  of  the  Uood-bond  in 
the  nsnower  sense  of  that  tenn.  A  prim  it  would  appear 
haidly  likdy  that  the  inner  degrees  of  blood-relationship  could 
be  wholly  overlooked  in  winter^  seeing  that  the  oiganisation  of 
summer  is  so  intimately  connected  with  them,  and  that  if 
their  existence  were  in  ^ect  suspended  during  the  winter  the 
consciousness  must  remain,  and  must  affect  that  suspension, 
that  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeksi  or  months  at  the  most,  it 
wonld  be  resumed  in  foil  force.  And  what  do  we  find  in  lact? 
The  duty  of  blood-revenge  may  fall  upon  the  entire  settlement : 
it  falls  however  primarily  upon  the  immediate  km.  About  this 
the  writers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  tibe 
Eskimo  do  not  intimate  a  doubt  The  winter-house  is  not 
occupied  indiscriminately  by  those  who  have  a  right  in  it  Each 
family,  as  M,  Mauss  himsdf  says,  occupies  a  bench  or  a  distinct 
part  of  the  structure.  Family  life  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent, 
preserved  throughout  the  winter,  and  is  not  wholly  merged  in 
the  community.  The  occupants  of  a  winter-house  too  are  often 
found  to  be  rehitives — ^ftther,  mother,  and  young  children  on 
one  bench,  son-in-law  and  daughter,  with  their  young  children 
on  the  next^  a  son  with  his  wife  and  children  on  the  next,  and 
so  on.  This  helps  us  to  understand  why  marriage  with  house- 
mates is  usually  prohibited  It  is  noteworthy,  moreover,  that 
while  some  kind  of  relationship  seems  to  be  recognized  between 
members  of  tiie  settlement,  it  is  not  such  as  ordinarily  to  preclude 
marriage.  Such  reladonship  is  a  looser  bond,  therefore,  than 
that  between  housemates.  Marriage  between  blood-relarives, 
so  ht  forth  as  the  Eskimo  recognise  blood-kinship,  is  certainly 
prohibited  in  summer;  nor  can  we  infer  that  it  is  permitted  in 
winter.  It  is  accordingly  clear  that  the  social  organization  of 
summer  is^  after  all,  the  permanent  organization,  never  lost^ 
and  only  in  abeyance  during  the  winter  so  far  as  regards  some 
of  its  less  important  functions. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  thmk  that  hL  Mauss  has  stated 
the  change  of  social  organisation  between  summer  and  winter 
more  emphatically  than  the  facts  warrant  It  is  possible  that 
the  present  stage  of  Eskuno  society  has  been  evolved  out  of  one 
in  which  the  people  lived  a  purely  collective  life  in  the  winter 
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and  paired  afresh  every  spring,  like  birds.  Some  considerations 
pointing  to  such  an  erolatiOQ  can  certainly  be  adduced.  But 
HC  Maufls  has  left  this  speculation  untouched ;  his  subject  is  the 
present  oiganization.  As  to  this,  even  if  my  criticism  of  his 
presentation  hold  good,  he  has  performed  a  much-needed  service 
in  drawing  attention  to  the  remarkable  alternation  of  oiganization. 
It  corresponds  to  the  alternation  observed  in  several  North 
American  tribes,  notably  the  Kwakinil  and  the  Hupa.  Social 
life  passes,  as  he  says,  through  a  sort  of  tegular  riiythm.  It  is 
not  equable,  but  has  at  one  season  a  moment  of  apogee  and 
at  another  a  moment  of  h3rpogee.  This  sort  of  rhythm  of  dispersion 
and  concentration,  of  indivulual  life  and  collective  life^  is  found 
among  other  peoples,  and  perhaps  may  be  a  widely  general  law. 
To  what  extent  it  answers  to  such  a  description  is  not  to  be 
enquired  here.  Wherever  it  may  be  found  it  is  dear  that  its 
extreme  manifestations  can  only  occur  where  the  dimate^  like 
that  of  the  Arctic  littoral  inhabited  by  the  Eskimo,  favours  them, 
and  where  the  population  has  not  yet  wholly  emerged  from  the 
condition  of  savagery. 

At  all  events,  M,  Mauss  condudes,  the  Eskimo  present  us  with 
a  striking  verification  of  the  sociological  hypothesis  that  social 
life  under  all  its  forms,  moral,  religious,  jmidical  or  whatever 
they  may  be^  is  the  function  of  its  material  substratum  and 
varies  with  this  substratum,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  mass,  the 
density,  the  form  and  the  composition  of  the  human  groups 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Partial  iUustrations  of  the  truth  of 
this  hypothesis  have  been  produced  before,  in  the  evolution 
of  the  penal  law  and  of  other  branches  of  jurisprudence,  and 
the  change  of  rdigious  bdiefs  with  changing  circumstances 
and  the  growth  of  civilization.  But  these  may  not  have  been 
wholly  due  to  morphological  dumges;  they  may  have  been 
accompanied  oj  preceded  by  others  whidi  have  escaped  researdi. 
Among  the  Eskimo  sodeties,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  that 
at  the  precise  moment  when  the  form  of  the  group  dianges, 
religion,  law  and  monds  undergo  a  parallel  transformation.  The 
experience  is  crucial,  and  the  result  of  this  enquiry  is  that  hence- 
forth at  least  one  sociological  proposition  has  been  relatively 
demonstrated. 
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Many  of  the  critical  reviews  in  the  remainder  of  the  volume 
are  distinguished  by  excellence.  Among  those  particularly 
interesting  to  readers  of  Folk-Lore  may  be  mentioned  one  by 
M.  Mauss  on  the  two  recent  works — that  by  Merker  and  that 
by  Hollis — on  the  Masai,  and  one  by  Prof.  Durkheim  on  Dr. 
HowiU's  Natwe  TriAes  of  Soutk-Easi  Ausiraiuk. 

£.  Sidney  Hartland. 


The  Tcdas.  By  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Macmillan  and  Co.  1906.  Price 
ais.  net 

In  this  account  of  the  Todas  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills  in  Southern 
India  Dr.  Rivers  has  given  us  not  only  an  elaborate  dtscnption 
of  a  singularly  interesting  people,  but  has  supplied  a  model  of 
anthropological  investigation  on  truly  scientific  lines.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  his  visit  to  their  country  occupied  only  five 
months,  and  that  being  ignorant  of  their  language  he  was 
dependent  upon  the  services  of  interpreters,  the  amount  and 
accuracy  of  the  information  which  he  has  collected  testify  to  the 
energy  and  tactfulness  with  which  his  enquiries  were  conducted. 
He  fully  admits  that  in  many  directions  his  information  is  still 
incomplete.  In  fact,  the  impression  which  his  book  leaves  upon 
me  is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  all  anthropological  investigations  in 
India,  and  for  that  matter  among  all  savage  and  semi-savage 
races,  the  Toda  reserves  a  forbidden  chamber  in  his  brain,  in 
which  the  secrets  of  his  beliefs  and  cults  are  still  jealously  guarded. 
Unless  this  fact  be  admitted,  many  of  the  facts  recorded  in  this 
monograph  are  still  to  a  large  extent  unintelligible.  Whether  the 
Teil  which  shrouds  the  tribal  mysteriet  will  ever  be  raised  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  But  with  the  experience  which  Dr.  Rivers  has 
already  gained  no  one  at  present  is  likely  to  be  able  to  push  the 
investigation  a  step  further,  and  in  the  interests  of  ethnological 
leseaicb  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  be  ^ven  the  opportimi^ 
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of  revisiting  his  Toda  friends,  of  acquiring  a  working  knowledge 
of  iktea  language*  and  of  exploring  stiU  farther  the  belief  and 
viages  of  this  mysterious  people. 

I  can  only  touch  here  upon  a  few  salient  features  of  interest  in 
a  book  which  must  lie  on  the  shelves  of  all  working  anthrop- 
ologists. 

First,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Todas.  Differences  of  cults  and 
rites  within  the  tribe  itself  seem  to  indicate  that  they  reached 
their  present  settlement  on  the  Nilgiri  plateau  by  at  least  two 
successive  migrations.  Many  lines  of  evidence  tend  to  show 
that  their  original  home  was  on  the  west  coast  in  Malabar,  and 
the  process  of  development  of  their  belieiiB,  ritual,  and  institutions 
suggests  that  they  must  have  remained  in  a  state  of  comparative 
isolation  from  their  neighbours  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
How  far  they  may  be  connected  with  the  people  who  erected  the 
remarkable  stone  monuments  still  remains  uncertain. 

Next,  as  to  their  religion.  They  worship  a  pantheon  of 
definitely  anthropomorphic  beings,  who  are  believed  to  have  lived 
in  the  world  before  man  existed  Most  of  these  seem  to  be  hill 
spirits,  each  occupying  a  peak  of  its  own,  all  of  which  have  on 
their  summits  the  stone  circles,  cairns,  and  barrows  which  were 
excavated  by  Breeks  and  others.  This  su^ests  a  connexion  with 
the  dolmen-builders;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Todas  seem  to  have  little  respect  for  these  monuments,  and 
do  not  object  to  their  excavation.  Besides  these  hill-spirits  many 
of  their  gods  are  deified  mortals,  men  raised  to  the  rank  of  deities 
not  as  the  result  of  ancestor  worship  but  of  a  hero  cult  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  these  gods  are  personifications  of  the  forces  of 
nature;  there  is  no  phallic  worshipisnd  no  indication  of  totemism. 
None  of  these  gods  are  visible  to  mortals,  and  most  of  them  are 
losing  any  reality  which  th^  may  once  have  possessed.  To 
quote  Dr.  Rivers'  summary :  "  The  idea  of  '  god '  is  highly 
developed  among  the  Todas,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  Toda  deities  is  that  the 
people  came  to  the  Nilgiri  Hills  with  a  body  of  highly  developed 
gods;  that  round  these  gods  have  clustered  various  legends 
connected  with  the  Toda  institutions ;  that  these  old  gods  have 
gradually  tbropgh  loitg  ages  lost  their  reality;  that  certam  heroes 
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have  been  raised  to  the  ranks  of  gods,  and  that  the  lives  oi  their 
heroes,  founded  to  some  extent  on  actual  fact,  have  more  interest 
to  the  Todas  and  are  remembered  and  passed  on,  while  the 
legends  of  the  older  gods  are  gradually  becoming  vaguer  in  the 
process  towards  complete  oblivescence  ;  that  the  gods  as  a  whole, 
however,  are  still  regarded  as  the  authors  of  punishment,  and  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  make  an  abstraction  of  the  power  ol  the 
gods."  At  present  ritual  persists  in  tropical  luxuriance,  while  the 
beliefs  at  the  basis  of  the  ritual  have  largely  disappeared.  The 
wearisome  round  of  ceremonies  intended  to  secure  the  purity  of 
the  officiant,  and  the  ring  of  taboos  which  encompasses  him, 
remind  us  of  the  frivolities  of  the  Hindu  Brahmana  literature 
In  fact,  as  Dr.  Rivers  clearly  shows,  the  Todas  are  Hindus  by 
race  and  have  been  profoundly  affected  by  Hindu  influence, 
direct,  or  indirect  through  neighbouring  tribes  like  the  Badagas. 
The  tale  of  woman  being  formed  out  of  the  rib  of  man  sugirests 
that  while  resident  on  the  western  coast  they  may  have  absorbed 
some  Christian  or  Jewish  beliefs. 

At  present  the  cult  of  the  buffalo  is  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  their  religion.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Rivers,  they  may  have  brought  with  them  some  animal 
cultus,  like  the  Hindu  reverence  for  the  cow,  from  their  original 
home  in  Malabar ;  and  that  in  their  new  settlement  *'  the  religion 
of  the  Todas  underwent  a  xery  special  development,  its  ritual 
coming  to  centre  more  and  more  round  the  I  utialo,  because  in 
their  very  simple  environment  this  was  the  most  accessible  object 
of  veneration."  This  explanation,  though  perhaps  the  most 
reasonable  which  can  be  offered  at  present,  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
No  other  Dravidian  buffalo  cult  seems  as  yet  tc^  have  been  dis 
covered.  But  we  know  little  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  Southern 
India,  and  some  day  Mr.  Thurston  may  explain  the  mystery. 

The  cult  of  the  bell  is  almost  equally  mysterious.  Dr.  Rivers 
suggests  that  it  may  have  come  about  by  a  process  of  transference 
from  the  buffalo  to  the  object  worn  by  it  "Probably  at  one 
time  the  buffaloes  were  more  directly  venerated  than  they  appear 
to  be  at  present."  This,  again,  seems  \e.ry  doubtfiil.  The  Gonds, 
who  have  no  buffalo  cult,  worship  a  bell-god  as  Ghagarapen,  and 
this  may  easily  have  arisea  from  a  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  bell 
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or  ratde  carried  bjr  the  medicme  man  to  scare  evil  spirits,  a 
sanctity  later  on  extended  to  the  bell  and  shell  tmmpet  of  the 
Hindu  temple. 

With  the  most  elaborate  chapters  of  Dr.  Rivers'  book  I  cannot 
deal  here — the  complete  account  of  the  rites  connected  with  the 
sacred  dairy  and  its  oflfeiant;  the  rites  performed  at  birth« 
marriage^  and  death ;  and  last  but  not  least  the  description  of  the 
tribal  oiganisatioa.  In  this  hut  department  Dr.  Rivers  has 
adopted  and  still  further  developed  the  system  of  recording 
genealogies,  an  invention  of  his  own,  used  widi  singular  success  in 
his  investigation  of  the  people  of  Murray  Island,  and  here  applied 
with  no  less  valuable  results  to  the  sociology  of  a  smalV  isohted 
tribe.  All  these  chapteis  supply  novel  facts  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  by  all  students  of  primitive  races. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  safe  to  regard  this  monograph  on  the 
Todas  as  one  of  the  most  important  recent  contributions  to  Indian 
ethnol<^.  It  is  no  proof  of  the  fiiilure  of  his  mission  that  much 
work  stiU  remains  to  be  don&  On  the  contiary,  the  energy  and 
tact  applied  to  the  survey  of  a  very  reticent,  suspicious  race  are 
no  less  admirable  than  the  scientific  forms  in  which  the  results  of 
his  visit  have  been  summarised,  and  the  modesty  which  has  saved 
the  author  from  rash  generalisation  and  haphajsud  comparison  of 
Toda  beliefs  and  customs  with  those  of  the  races  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded. 

W.  Crooke. 


Thb  Native  Races  of  thb  British  Eupire.  Natives  op 
Australia.  By  N.  W.  Thohas,  M.A.  London,  Archibald 
Constable  &  Co.  Ld.,  1906. 

Kinship  Organisations  and  Group  Marriage  in  Australia. 
By  NORTHCOTE  W,  Thomas,  M.A.  Cambridge,  University 
Press,  1906. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  first  volume,  the  series  of  Native 
R€un  of  ike  British  Empin  is  likely  to  prove  very  useful  to 
readers  who  simply  want  to  know  tiie  general  fiurts  about  one  or 
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aaotiher  of  the  maoy  laces  under  British  tmy*  withmit  beiog 
involved  in  ideDtific  diMutnoiw  or  detiiU  of  merely  or  muBS^f 
scientific  interest  It  is  on  the  whole  well  planned  and  interest 
ingly  writteo,  snd  controvenial  topics  are  avoided.  Many  of  the 
iUQstiations  are  exceedingly  good,  some  quite  chatning,  diotigh  a 
few,  such  as  Plate  6,  are  too  small  and  indistinct  (In  reference 
to  Plate  6  in  particular,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing 
to  show  to  what  tribe  it  rdates,  or  what  useAil  purpose  in 
any  case  it  serves.)  If  it  be  considered  part  of  the  bu^ess  of 
a  reviewer  to  find  fimlt,  let  me  lift  up  a  protest  against  the 
absence  of  lefeienoes.  Many  a  time  a  8tud«it  in  search  for  a 
bet  of  which  he  has  a  dim  recollection  might  be  assisted  in 
Mr.  Thomas'  pages  if  references  wto  supplied ;  and  on  the  other 
band,  the  means  of  verification  of  statements  ought  always  to 
be  provided.  Many  of  the  phtes  are  old  fiiends.  The  value 
of  all  would  have  been  enhanced  if  the  aooice  and  the  tribe 
lefened  to  had  been  specificaUy  indicated  on  the  fiice  of  die 
plate  Diagrams  would  have  grcaUly  aided  the  comprehension  by 
ordinary  readers  of  the  account  of  the  dass  and  phratry  organisa- 
tions, an  intricate  subject  which  will  hardly  be  plain  to  those 
who  have  not  previous  knowledge.  On  p^  i8a  there  is  some 
want  of  clearness  in  the  statements.  In  chap,  xiiL  the  author 
should  have  avoided  using  the  word  "God"  where  Baiame  or  some 
similar  being  is  meant  These  observations  are  not  intended  in 
any  carping  spirit,  but  to  suggest  amendments  in  case  the  volume 
prove  popular  enough,  as  I  hope  it  may,  for  a  future  edition. 

The  second  of  Mr.  Thomas'  two  works  named  above  is  an 
investigation  of  the  Australian  social  organisations  with  a  con* 
troversial  object  It  is  directed  primarily  against  the  theory  of 
group-mairiage  first  advocated  by  Moigan  in  his  Anaettt  Society 
and  other  pioneer  works  on  the  evolution  of  social  organisation, 
and  more  reoendy  by  Dr.  Howitt  and  Messrs.  Spencer  and 
Gillen,  in  reference  to  the  Australian  tribes.  By  all  of  these 
group-mairiage  has  been  regarded  as  a  limitation  of  the  pro- 
miscuity postulated  as  the  primitive  condition  of  humanity.  Mr. 
Thomas^  criticisms  are  acute  and  closely  reasoned.  Tliey  suffer 
from  excessive  compression^  leading  to  obscurity  at  times;  and 
to  be  understood,  they  require  the  reader  to  have  the  works 
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cootromted  cootmuaUjr  at  his  elbow.  The  oondiuioii  to 
which  he  comes  is  that  Aiutnlian  automi,  *'8o  far  from 
pioving  the  pr^ent  or  even  former  eziatence  of  group-mamage 
m  that  eoDtinent,  do  not  even  render  it  probaUe,"  and  that  00 
terms  of  relationship  '*  no  argument  of  any  sort  csn  be  founded 
which  assmnes  them  to  refer  to  consanguinity,  kmship,  or 
auuuiy. 

He  seems,  mdeed,  to  go  ftirther,  and  to  deny  the  primitive 
promisGnity  of  the  human  race,  though  he  actually  denies  only 
that  the  case  for  it  has  yet  been  made  out.  His  criticism  is 
puidy  negative.  Nowhere  can  I  find  that  he  definitely  adopts 
any  theory  of  the  condition  from  idiidi  human  society,  as  it 
eiists  to-day,  whether  in  savagery  or  dvilisation,  has  been  evolved. 
He  statei^  indeed,  what  Mr.  Lang's  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  phmtries  is — a  theory  based  on  the  assumption  of  eariy 
otgukiaations  m  groups,  each  consisbng  of  an  adult  male  with 
an  attendant  boide  of  adult  females  and  an  immature  progeny 
of  both  sexes.  He  speaks  of  it  with  approval  as  ^'holding 
the  field,"  as  *<  internally  consistent,"  and  as  "colligaiing  the 
frets  for  better"  than  one  rival  theory— that  of  reformation; 
but  whether  he  adopts  it  as  a  sufficient  and  aconate  exposition 
of  the  frets,  I  do  not  gather. 

The  results  therefore,  so  frr  as  they  are  definite^  ate  purely 
negative^  and  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  From  what  did  society 
start*  if  not  from  promiscuity  ?  It  is  evident  that  the  groups 
postulated  by  Mr.  Lang  are  a  rudimentary  form  of  organization, 
and  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  primitive.  They  them- 
sdves  must  have  evolved  out  of  something  still  ruder.  That 
jealousy  was  a  primitive  passion  has  yet  to  be  shown ;  there  are 
savage  customs  which  appear  to  indicate  the  contrary.  Mr. 
Thomas  acutely  points  out  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
kinship  and  consanguinity :  the  two  tenns  are  not  synonymous. 
But  it  may  well  be  argued  that  the  distinction  between  them 
is  a  gradual  and  later  growth,  arising  from  truer  physiological 
conceptions.  If  I  understand  him  rightly,  he  argues  that  kinship 
terms  have  been  evolved  from  terms  merely  signifying  status ; 
and  status,  of  course,  implies  some  sort  of  regulation.  Assum- 
iag  he  is  conect,  does  it  not  follow  that  reUtionships  were 
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originally  vague  and  imdetenntned,  and  that  they  have  gradually 
become  moie  and  more  definite  ?  But  among  such  lelaidonahips, 
that  of  what  we  may  call  husband  and  wife  is  one^  and  whether  it 
took  the  form  of  tempotaiy  monogamy,  polygamy,  or  r^;ulated 
pcomtscoity,  (the  two  latter  in  Blr.  Thomas'  sense),  matters  litde. 
In  any  one  of  those  three  cases  there  would  have  been  a  period 
when  a  vague  tenn  like  noa  corresponded  to  the  actual  practice, 
though  Australian  society,  by  appropriation  of  women,  may  long 
since  have  outgrown  it  without  developing  a  new  term  to  express 
the  more  defined  relationships  which  have  smce  come  into  being. 

The  subject  is,  of  course,  too  large  for  discussion  here,  and 
I  will  not  pursue  it  But  there  are  two  points  in  Mr.  Thomas* 
aigument,  as  applied  to  Australian  customs,  to  which  I  want 
briefly  to  refer.  A  stress  &r  greater  than  it  will  bear  has  been 
laid  upon  the  priority  in  the  life  of  an  individual  woman  of 
Hppa-molku  to  pmmtm  "  marriage."  We  are  told  that  no  woman 
can  enter  into  the  latter  until  she  has  entered  into  the  former ; 
and  that  we  must  thence  infer  that  pifrmam  "  marriage  "  is  not 
a  survival  of  "group-marriage,"  bat  a  later  and  aberrant  social 
arrangement  Further,  a  special  ceremony  is  performed  for  the 
firraittm  marriage^  but  not  for  the  i^^ormaUtu  marriage;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  argues  that  if  pirraunt  be  "a  survival  of  group- 
marriage,  we  should  eipect  the  ceremony  to  be  performed  for 
the  ti^a-nuUku  union  and  not  for  the  /frnmirw."  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  according  to  existing  practice  among  the 
Dieri  and  other  tribes  with  which  pirrtmru  is  in  vogue^  the  Uppa- 
maiku  contract  of  betrothal  takes  place  in  iniancy;  hence  every 
adult  woman  is  already  a  tij>pa-maikit  wife.  Practically,  there* 
fore,  the  only  meanii^  of  the  condition  is  that  fittraum  can 
be  entered  into  with  none  but  adult  women.  Whether 
pirrauru  be  a  direct  survival  of  "group-marriage"  in  the  sense 
Mr.  Thomas  attaches  to  that  term  I  will  not  argue.  He  has 
given  some  reason  apart  fiom  those  I  am  discussing,  to  doubt  it 
But  the  mere  ftct  of  performance  of  a  ceremony  to  initiate 
ptrraum  and  none  to  initiate  Hfipthmaiku^  would  not  seem  to 
me  to  necessitate  our  holding  that  pirrauru  is  the  later  and 
Hppa-maiku  the  earlier  social  arrangement;  for  ptrraum  is  an 
arrangement  between  adults,  whereas  t^fpamalkii  is  an  anticipation 
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with  a  view  to  Mcuring  prior  rights.  Moreover,  on  Mr.  Thomas' 
own  showing  (p.  129)  tippa-maUtu  betrothal  is  a  ceremony,  so 
that  ceremonies  are  performed  in  both  cases.  Both  contentions, 
therefore  (namely,  that  founded  on  the  performance  of  a  cere- 
mony, and  that  founded  on  the  requirement  that  the  woman 
shall  he  already  a  Hppa-nuUkit  spouseX  fiUI  to  the  ground. 

I  have  only  space  for  one  other  pomt.  Although  it  is  true 
that  with  the  development  of  patria  potesUu  a  widow  tends  to 
pass  to  the  hdr  along  with  the  property  of  a  predecessor,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  from  many  parts  of  the  wodd  that  this 
was  not  her  earlier  condition.  It  is  not,  as  a  rale,  her  condition 
in  Anstialia.  In  Australia,  as  elsewhere,  the  group  of  kinsmen, 
which  indudes  the  husband,  acquires  rights  in  the  woman  by  her 
marriage ;  those  rights  involve  anielative  dudes ;  and  while  many 
of  those  rights  and  duties  are  monopolised  during  the  husband's 
lifetime  by  him,  diej  expand  on  his  death  among  the  group, 
resulting  in  the  actual  state  of  sodely  in  a  new  appropriation 
by  another  member  of  the  group.  The  duties  are  equally  insisted 
on  with  the  rights;  he  who  exercises  the  latter  is  charged 
with  the  performance  of  the  former.  This  rule  seems  to 
remain  even  where  the  widow  is  regarded  (for  instancy  among 
many  of  the  African  peoples)  as  little  more  than  part  of  the 
property  of  the  deceased.  But  in  Australia  it  is  sometimes  even 
more  insisted  on.  This  Is  the  solution  of  one  of  the  apparent 
contradictions  pointed  out  in  a  note  (p.  135)  of  Dr.  Howitt's 
statements.  Dr.  Howitt's  statement  (Swik-Easiem  7>iies,  p. 
381}  is  general.  In  the  Dalebwa  tribe^  however,  while  tiie 
widow  passes  to  the  husband's  brother,  it  is  not  neeessarify  as 
wifej  if  he  so  please  he  may  become  her  husband,  but  in  any 
case  he  is  bound  to  be  her  protector.  Similarly,  we  know,  among 
some  of  the  tribes  of  Western  Victoria  the  property  of  the 
deceased  was  divided  among  his  widow  and  children,  but  if  she 
had  offspring  it  was  the  duiy  of  the  brother  of  the  deceased  to 
many  her,  because  he  was  bound  to  protect  her  and  rear  the 
children.  So  fiur  as  I  am  aware,  the  Wotjobaluk  are  the  only 
tribe  n^ere  any  objectkm  to  take  the  widow  is  reported. 

Some  further  care  should  have  been  exercised  in  the  correction 
of  the  proofs.    The  want  of  it  has  led  to  accidental  mis- 
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tUtements  on  pp.  41,  52,  53,  87,  97,  and  136,  likely  to  puzde 
readers.  I  oindially  join  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  wish  for  an 
Australian  Grimm  to  study  the  various  languages,  and  for  some- 
body to  give  ns  aathoiitatively  the  trae  pionundatioii  of  the 
words  which  appear  in  such  various  forms.  Meanwiule,  Mr. 
Thomas'  work  on  Kimhip  OrgamtaHoms  must  receive  the  careiol 
study  of  aH  who  axe  interested  m  the  problems  of  the  evolution 
of  human  society.  Whatever  solution  of  those  problems  we 
are  inclined  to  £[ivour»  the  value  of  his  criticisms  will  be  gene- 
rally acknowledged.  Nothing  so  systematic  has  hitherto  been 
attempted,  and  they  form  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
discussion. 

The  maps,  diagrams,  and  lisia  are  excellent;  but  is  West 
Australia  auflteiently  known  to  be  mduded  in  the  mapSi  at  least 
without  notes  of  interrogation? 

E.  Sidney  Hartland. 


Lb  Folk-lorx  db  Framcb,  par  Paul  S^billot.  Tome  II. 
La  Mbr  et  lbs  Eaux  Doucbs.  Paris:  £.  Guilmoto,  1905. 
Tome  III.  La  Faunb  bt  la  Florb.  Same  publisher, 
1906. 

M.  StfaiLLOT  continues  in  these  two  volumes  the  cyclopaedia  of 
French  folklore^  the  first  volume  of  which  was  noticed  in  these 
pages  In  December,  1904.  The  method  which  was  there 
described  is  exactly  followed  out  The  author^  incmnparable 
knowledge  of  his  subject^  his  critical  power  and  indefatigable 
industry,  combme  to  render  it  a  monument  worthy  of  himsdf 
and  of  his  subject  It  may  be  satd,  without  hesitation,  that  when 
completed  the  work  will  have  been  done  once  for  all.  But  to 
make  it  available  for  students,  it  will  want  a  very  fiill  index. 
This  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  M.  S^billot,  happily,  is 
alive  to  the  need,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  he 
promised  it.   Meanwhile,  the  analytical  tables  of  contents  coo- 
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tamed  in  each  vokune  are  useful  guides  to  tbose  who  wiih  to 

OODgOlt  it 

The  subjects  of  the  votumes  announced  in  ^leir  titles  suffi- 
ciently indicate  their  scope.  The  various  divisions  and  aspects 
of  the  subject  receive  careful  consideration,  and  M.  S^illot  has 
spared  no  pains  to  render  his  treatment  of  them  adequate^  The 
British  reader  will  turn  with  interest  to  the  chapter  on  **  Encroach- 
ments of  the  Sea,"  and  paxticulaily  to  the  tiagic  stoiy  of  the 
city  of  Is,  of  which  a  femons  analogue  is  found  in  Wales.  Nor 
will  he  be  disappomtcd.  The  distinguished  author's  local  know- 
ledge  reinforces  his  criticism*  He  traces  the  tale  to  its  earliest 
recorded  foim;  he  rejects  the  romantic  additions  of  Souvestre 
and  other  writers ;  he  discusses  die  traditional  fragments  still  or 
lately  found  in  Brittany;  he  shows  that  about  the  Bay  of 
Attdierae  there  are  aictoological  remains  which  point  to  a 
great  encroachment  of  the  sea;  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  actual  event  underlies  the  traditioos* 

M.  SibOlot  has  been  at  some  pains  to  prepare  statistics  relative 
to  the  comparative  popularity  of  various  items  of  tradition  in 
diflereot  parts  of  the  countiy.  Thus,  in  discussing  the  geogmphi* 
cal  distribution  of  the  belief  in  the  Lavam^hes  de  Nmi  (cf. 
Hugh  Miller^s  Sanes  atid  Ltgends  in  ike  North  of  ScoHand, 
pp.  S96),  he  points  out  that  the  chief  seat  of  this  superstition 
is  Brittany,  where  more  than  half  the  examples  he  has  brought 
together  from  the  whole  of  France  are  found.  There  is  a  gradual 
diminution  as  we  pass  from  west  to  east,  until  in  the  extreme 
eas^  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Vosges  and  French-speaking  Switzer- 
land, only  three  examples  have  been  collected.  Thus  these 
grisly  washerwomen  are  all  but  unknown  in  the  country  of  the 
Langue  d'Oc,  only  two,  both  in  Vauduse^  having  been  dis- 
covered there. 

As  another  example^  we  may  take  the  cnlt  of  trees,  of  fountains, 
and  of  standing  stones.  Vestiges  of  the  cult  of  the  two  latter 
have  been  found  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  land  anciently 
known  as  GanL  With  regard  to  the  worship  of  trees,  the  case  is 
different  With  few  exceptions,  the  instances  reported  all  belong 
to  the  old  country  of  the  Langue  d'Oil.  Such  results  of  M. 
SAillol's  enquiries  are  very  striking^  whatever  conclusions  uuj 
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be  drawn  from  them,  though,  as  he  is  carelol  to  point  out»  the 
north  and  centre  of  Firance  have  been  much  better  eiploited  by 
coUecton  of  folklore  than  the  south,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  districts  of  the  sooth-west. 

Space  would  not  avail  me  to  enometate  the  interesting  matters 
which  come  under  review  in  these  two  vohimes.  The  exact  cita- 
tion of  authorities,  the  special  enquiries  undertaken  by  the  author 
in  respect  of  lamnm  noticed  while  coUatmg  his  materials,  and 
his  comparison  of  traditions  and  supentitions  reported  by  ancient 
and  mediaeval  writers,  enhance  very  greatly  the  value  of  his  work. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  we  shall  ever  get  a  Dictionary  of 
British  Folklore  to  compare  with  it? 

£.  Sidney  Hartland. 


String  Figures.  A  Study  of  Cat's-cradle  in  many  Lands. 
By  Carolinb  Furnbss  Javns.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1906. 

Both  old  and  young  of  nearly  every  race  of  the  world  are  now 
known  to  play  games  in  whidb  objects,  natural  or  artificial,  are 
imitated  by  making  figures  of  string.  These  figures  are  often 
of  great  interest  to  the  folklorist,  for  they  may  illustrate  features 
of  magical  practice,  and  may  even,  as  Dr.  Haddon  suggests  in 
his  introduction  to  this  book,  be  survivals  in  play  of  rites  into 
which  strings  or  knots  have  entered.  Again,  during  or  at  the 
end  of  the  formation  of  a  figure,  phrases  are  often  said  or 
sung  which  may  put  the  investigator  on  the  track  of  features 
of  rdigious  or  social  custom  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
missed,  whUe  the  phrases  themselves  may  provide  the  philologist 
with  words  otherwise  extinct  In  addition  to  the  direct  value 
of  the  games  to  the  worker  among  races  of  low  culture^  there 
is  also  an  indirect  value^  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  in 
bringing  him  into  sympathy  with  those  who  are^  for  the  time 
being,  bis  fellow-worken.  Houis  spent  in  the  trivialities  of 
cat's<radle  may  be  well  repaid  by  help  given  in  paving  the  way 
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for  (he  lercktioD  of  the  aecieti  of  religious  and  magical  cnstom 
or  belieil 

In  the  book  before  11%  lifirs.  Jayne  has  brought  together  in 
sumptuous  form  a  collection  of  string  figures  from  many  different 
races,  including  Europeans,  American  India]i8»  Eskimo,  Poly- 
nesians, Papuans,  and  Anitraliaiis,  and  tiiere  is  one  example 
learnt  fipom  an  African  pygmy.  The  mode  of  production  of  97 
figures  is  fuUy  recorded,  and  die  various  stages  in  the  frmnation 
of  the  figures  illustrated  by  nearly  900  drawings.  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  figures  is  their  similarity  all  over 
the  worldy  though  the  means  employed  in  their  production  may 
my.  Mrs.  Jayne  has  brought  out  die  similarities  and  differences 
by  airaoging  her  examples  according  to  their  nature,  so  d)at 
similar  figures  firom  different  parts  of  the  world  are  placed 
together. 

The  figures  may  be  classified  in  various  ways.  In  addition 
to  the  imitative  examples  already  mentioned,  there  are  some 
which  may  be  called  tricks,  though  these  often  have  names 
which  show  that  they  have  had  the  same  origin  as  the  rest,  and 
have  arisen  through  the  imitation  of  movements,  which  is  a 
fireqnent  feature  of  the  game.  The  majority  of  figures  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  begin  with  the  string  round  the  hand  in 
one  of  two  ways,  and  in  his  introduction  to  the  book,  Dr. 
Haddon  has  used  this  initial  stage  in  the  production  of  a  figure 
as  the  basis  of  a  classification  into  an  Asiatic  form  found  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  an  Oceanic  fomi  found  in  America, 
Oceania,  and,  as  we  know  firom  examples  only  fully  recorded' 
since  the  appearance  of  Mrs.  Jayne's  book,  in  Africa  also.  The 
Asiatic  type  resembles  our  own  cat's-cradle,  and  can  only  be 
played  by  more  than  one  person,  while  the  Oceanic  type  can 
be  played  by  a  single  person,  though  often  two  or  more  may 
co-operate  in  the  production  of  a  figure. 

Dr.  Haddon,  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  has  inspired 
most  of  diose  who  have  recorded  string  figures,  gives  in  his 
introduction  a  full  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  game,  and 
there  is  a  very  complete  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

^  Journ.  Anthrop.  Jmi.^  1906,  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  121-149. 
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All  the  detcriptions  of  the  figures  have  been  written  according 
to  the  method  devised  bj  Dr.  Haddon  and  myself,^  but  Mis. 
Jayne  has  intioduoed  some  modificatioiis  which  seem  to  me  to 
impair  serioudf  the  euctness  and  definiteness  of  the  method. 
The  words  **near"  and  **hi'*  applied  to  a  string  on  the  hands 
aie  equivocal  They  may  mean  that  the  string  is  nearer  to^ 
or  farther  from»  the  eyes  of  the  person  making  the  figure^  or 
they  may  mean  that  the  string  is  nearer  to,  or  fivtfaer  from, 
the  wrist  Findier,  the  words  "  upper  "  and  "  lowert"  as  applied 
to  strings  on  the  hands  or  fingars,  may  cease  to  be  correct  if 
the  position  of  the  hands  k>e  changed.  These  words  were,  there* 
fore,  rejected  at  an  early  stage  of  the  attempts  to  discover  a 
method  of  recording  string  figures,  and  to  replace  them  four 
terms  were  borrowed  from  the  customary  nomenclature  of 
anatomy,  each  of  which  has  a  single  unmistakable  meaning.  Mrs. 
Jayne  has  prefeired  the  discarded  terms,  with  the  result  that 
strings  may  have  to  be  called  upper  and  lower  when  they 
really  lie  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  while  in  the  large  group 
of  string  figures  in  which  the  toes  are  used  as  well  as  the  fingers, 
the  terms  have  to  be  employed  still  more  inconectly.  In  these 
$gures  the  hands  have  to  be  held  with  the  fingers  downwards, 
so  that  the  *'npper  string"  would  be  below  tiie  "lower  string," 
and  the  "near  string**  at  the  same  distance  as  the  "lar  string." 
It  is  true  that  this  group  of  figures  is  not  referred  to  in  the 
book,  but  the  ideal  method  should  be  capable  of  meeting  all 
contingencies,  and  Mrs.  Jayne*s  modification  might  also  lead  to 
confiision  where  several  people,  it  is  said  as  many  as  eight  in 
New  Guinea,  take  part  in  the  formation  of  a  figure.  When, 
however,  one  has  defined  for  oneself  the  eiact  way  in  which 
the  four  terms  in  question  are  to  be  used,  the  descriptions  given 
in  the  book  are  extremely  dear,  and  I  have  met  with  no  example 
In  which  I  have  not  been  able  readily  to  construct  a  figure  firom 
the  description. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  these  games  trhich  has  received  no  notice 
firom  Mrs.  Jayne,  nor,  so  fiv  as  I  know,  from  others  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  These  games  are  of  much  psychological 
interest,  and  this  is  at  the  same  time  an  ethnological  interest,  for 

^JUOHf   1902,  p.  146. 
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psychology  may  famif h  tbe  basis  for  a  iatnre  classification  of  tbe 
figuies. 

In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  foresee  what  the  result  of  each 
manipulation  will  be^  even  to  a  peison  whose  vistial  imagination 
is  but  poorly  developed,  much  more  to  those  in  whom  it  is 
highly  developed,  as  is  probably  the  case  in  most  races  of  low 
culture.  In  other  figures  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  anyone 
could  foresee  the  results  of  a  given  manipulation.  In  tiie  figure 
of  the  Apache  door,  with  which  Mrs.  Jayne  begins  her  book* 
the  strings  at  the  penultimate  stage  of  the  game  are  in  such 
an  intricate  jumble  that  it  is  incredible  that  anyone  should  be 
able  to  foresee  that  the  next  step  will  bring  otder  to  what  seems 
an  iiretrievable  chaos. 

The  interest  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  first  kind  of  figure 
could  be  discovered  by  one  endowed  with  patience  and  a  vivid 
visual  imagination,  while  the  second  kind,  if  not  arrived  at  by 
purely  random  manipulations,  which  is  very  improbable,  must 
have  been  discovered  by  one  who  went  to  work  with  a  definite 
idea  in  his  mind.  In  the  case  of  the  Apache  door,  it  is  not 
difiicult  to  see  what  this  idea  may  have  been.  The  special 
feature  of  this  interesting  figure  is  the  reversal,  at  the  end  of 
a  series  of  manipulations,  of  a  movement  which  had  been  made 
at  the  beginning.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  inventor  of  this  figure 
had  phumed  that  he  would  throw  the  index  loops  over  the  hands, 
would  then  cany  out  a  number  of  manipulations^  and  at  the  end 
would  try  the  effect  of  bringing  the  original  index  loops  back 
to  the  palms.  The  mental  processes  concerned  in  the  latter 
method  are  of  a  higher  order  than  those  involved  in  the  former, 
where  the  player  merely  proceeds  firom  one  concrete  image  to 
another.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  general  the  figures  made  by  the 
Papuans  belong  to  the  first  group,  while  those  of  the  second  kind 
occur  in  America,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  might 
expect  from  the  respective  degrees  of  mental  development  of 
the  two  peoples. 

At  the  end  of  her  book,  Mrs.  Jayne  gives  some  invented 
figures,  and,  in  connection  with  the  point  Just  raised,  it  would 
have  been  interesting  if  these  descriptions  had  been  accom* 
panied  by  introspective  records  of  the  processes  followed  by  the 
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inveoton;  how  fiv,  for  mstancei  the  oatcome  was  the  remit  of 
fortuitous  trials^  how  far  of  manipulatloiis  which  were  expected 
to  give  immediate  results  of  a  definite  kind,  and  how  Us  there 
was  a  conscious  working  towards  a  pattern,  either  from  the, 
beginning,  or  from  some  stage  in  another  figure^  or  after  fioctuitottB 
trials  had  suggested  the  possibilily  of  a  definite  design.  Such 
observations  might  go  &r  to  elucidate  the  mode  of  genesis  of 
different  forms  of  string  figures,  and  the  devotees  of  the  game 
might  then  profitably  experiment  with  children*  After  giving  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  (which  would  have  to  be  veiy 
carefully  defined),  children  might  be  set  to  discover  patterns  for 
themselves,  and  the  kinds  of  pattern  made  by  children  of  different 
ages  and  capabilities  m^ht  afford  material  for  further  insight 
into  the  nature  of  the  processes  involved. 

W.  H.  R.  RiVERS- 


Altaoyi'Tische  Sagen  und  Marches.  By  Prof.  Alfred 
Wiedemann.  Volksmund,  \6\.  vi.  Leipzig:  Deutsche  Ver- 
iagsacticngesellschaft.   Price  i  mk. 

Thb  well-known  Egyptologist  of  Boon,  Prof.  Wiedemann,  has 
published  as  the  sixth  volume  of  Vdksmund  a  collection  of 
nine  andent  Egyptian  tales  and  one  account  of  an  Egyptian 
voyage  in  the  Meditenanean  about  rooo  b.c,  which  he  treats 
as  a  folk-tale,  though  it  is  not  generally  regarded  in  that  light. 
Most  of  these  stories  have  long  been  known  to  the  Folklorist^ 
as  well  as  to  the  Egyptologist,  through  the  translations  of 
Maspeio  in  his  C&nies  ^opidaires  de  PEgy^  Andenm,  but  in 
this  edition  Prof.  Wiedemann  brings  them  in  convenient  form 
before  the  popular  audience  of  Germany.  The  old  favourites 
reappear,  of  course:  the  "Tale  of  the  Two  Brothers,"  the 
Story  of  Saneha,"  "The  Possessed  Princess  of  Bekhten,"  and 
so  on,  are  all  well  known  to  the  popular  audience  of  England, 
hugely  through  the  translations  of  Dr.  Wallis  Budget  which 
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appeared  some  yean  ago  in  the  Grt^Me,  whh  illastratioiis  by 
Mr,  J.  R.  Weguelin.  Others,  such  as  the  Sindbad-like  tale  of 
the  <*  Shipwrecked  Sailor,"  who  was  so  kindly  entertamed  by  a 
noble  serpent  who  ruled  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
"Sorcerer  of  King  Cheops,"  who  cut  off  ducks'  heads  and 
joined  them  on  again,  are  perhaps  not  generally  so  well  known. 
One^  the  **Stoiy  of  Setna,"  with  its  weird  adventures  with 
ghosts  in  the  tomb,  is  probably  characteristically  Egyptian :  we 
should  doubtless  find,  did  we  possess  other  manuscripts  of  this 
kind,  that  this  sort  of  story  was  very  common  in  the  land  of 
mummies  and  ghosts.  There  is  a  later  stoiy  of  a  Christian 
bishop,  Pisentiofl^  who  fled  before  the  invadii^  Persian  heathens 
of  Kbunau  in  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  and  found  a  hiding-place 
in  a  tomb  lull  of  mummies,  with  one  of  which  he  held  loiig 
conversations  respectii^  the  conditbn  of  bimseilf  and  the  other 
mummies  (or  rather,  we  may  suppose,  their  spirits)  in  helL 
Prof.  Wiedemann  does  not  include  this  very  Egyptian  tale  in 
his  collection.  One  story  which  he  does  indude,  and  quite  rightly, 
is  not  known  to  us  from  any  actual  Egyptian  document  TlUs 
is  the  stoiy  of  **King  Rhampsinitus  and  the  Thief,"  which  we 
owe  to  Herodotus.  It  also  is  characteristically  Egyptian,  and 
we  can  see  that  Herodotus  teQs  it  to  us  very  much  as  he 
heard  it  in  Egypt  Another  story  which  is  not  veiy  well 
known  is  that  of  the  *' Wonderful  Taking  of  the  Town  of 
Joppa,"  which  is  very  well  known  as  an  echo  of  a  historical  inci- 
dent, and  because  a  historical  personage  is  its  hera  This  is  Thutia, 
a  general  of  King  Thothmes  III.  (about  1500  B.C.X  who  no 
doubt  was  the  actual  taker  of  Joppa,  though  he  can  hardly 
have  taken  it  in  the  wonderful  way  attributed  to  him  in  the 
folk-tale  which  grew  out  of  his  achievement  With  this  tale 
Prof.  Wiedemann  groups  the  History  of  Uenamen,"  who  went 
to  Phoenicia  to  fetch  wood  for  the  sacred  boat  of  Amen  at 
Thebes  in  the  time  of  the  Priest-Kings  (about  1000  b.c),  and 
was  cast  away  on  an  island,  probably  Cyprus.  Proll  Wiede- 
mann regards  this  history  as  a  mere  folk4ale  like  that  of 
Thutia.  But  here  we  must  Join  issue  with  him.  There  are  in 
it  no  marvellous  incidents,  such  as  those  of  the  magic  staff  of 
King  Thothmes  in  the  Thutia  story ;  there  is  nothing  wonderful 
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at  all:  It  is  amply  a  pictureiqiie  aoooont  of  an  actual  embaa- 
aage  in  wlucb  the  amUaasador  had  some  interettiqg  adTenturei^ 
that  ia  all.  Pirof.  Wiedemann  sajra  it  is  an  advertisement  of 
the  virtues  and  power  of  the  god  Amen,  aa  the  stoiy  of  the 
"Possessed  Princess  of  Bekhten"  is  an  advertisement  of  the 
virtues  and  power  of  another  god»  Khonsn.  But  this  can 
haidljr  be*  for  in  the  history  of  Uenamen,  the  ambassador  of 
Amen  is  most  evilly  entreated  of  ptmtei  and  other  wicked  folk, 
and  has  a  veiy  bad  time  generally.  If  it  was  intended  as  an 
advertisement  of  Amen,  it  was  a  veiy  bad  one.  The  Theban 
priests  would  hardly  cry  such  very  stinking  (ishl 

As  ProC  Wiedemann  points  out  in  his  prefooe^  the  great 
interest  of  these  stories  is  their  age.  The  actual  papyri  which 
contain  them  were  written  between  aooo  and  looo  &c  We 
advise  any  'readeis  of  F^Lan  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
these,  the  oldest  of  the  world's  tales,  to  pemse  this,  the  latest 
edtticm  of  them. 


The  HntoiC  Saoa-cyclb  of  Dietrich  of  Bern.    By  F.  £. 
Saitdbach.  (No.  15  of  Popular  Studies.  Nutt) 

This  is  a  condensed  but  very  interestmg  summary  of  the  main 
ieaturcs  of  a  highly  complex  romantic  cyde.  In  common  with 
most  modem  scholars,  Mr*  Sandbach  accepts  the  identity  of 
Dietrich  of  Bern  with  Theodoric  of  Verona,  the  lamoos  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths.  After  a  brief  account  of  the  historical  fiuts, 
the  writer  shows  how  the  monarch  of  history  became  converted 
into  the  hero  of  romance ;  and  how,  by  contamination  with  other 
aaga-cycles,  sudi  as  those  of  Ermeric,  Attila,  and  Siegfried»  his 
story  finally  assumed  the  confused  and  complicated  fonn  in  which  ' 
it  has  come  down  to  us. 

Brief  summaries  of  the  leading  romances  conclude  this  inter- 
esting study  of  a  body  of  romance  literature  which,  we  fear, 
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attncts  far  less  attention  than  it  merits.  We  would  recommend 
all  who,  having  visited  Innsbruck,  have  admired  Peter  Vischei^t 
fine  statue  of  Dietrich,  which  stands  side  by  side  with  hit 
world-famous  Arthur,  to  provide  themselves  with  this  convenient 
summary  of  the  hero's  deeds. 

Bat  why  does  Mr.  Sandbach,  on  pp.  17  and  19,  refer  to  von 
Hahn*s  theory  as  the  "  Exposure  and  Return  "  formula,  while  on 
p.  24  he  speaks  of  the  "original  basis  of  expulsion — and  return"? 
This  latter  is  the  generally  accepted  translation  of  von  Hahn's 
*'  Aussettung  und  Ruckkehr  "  formula.  Exposure  would  have  little 
meaning  applied  to  such  a  hero  as  Siegfried,  who  admittedly 
belongs  to  this  family. 

Jessie  L.  VVkston. 


Lb  Cyclb  Tuec  dxs  Douze  Animaux.    Par  Edovard  Cha> 

▼AMNBS.   Leyden,  1906. 

If  you  ask  a  Chinaman  when  he  was  born,  he  answers  that 
it  was  in  the  year  of  the  rat,  the  ox,  the  tiger,  the  hare,  the 
dragon,  the  snake,  the  horse,  the  goat,  the  monkey,  the  cock, 
the  dog,  the  bear,  or,  as  some  say,  the  pig.  The  problem  of 
the  origin  of  this  cycle  is  the  subject  of  this  learned  pamphlet 
by  M.  Chavannes.  Dr.  Williams,  the  author  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  derived  from  the 
Hindus,  bul  that  both  Hindus  and  Chinese  got  it  from  the 
Chaldeans.  Prinsep  believed  that  it  came  into  India  ai  a  late 
period — about  965  a.d.  Certainly  the  coincidences  ol  the 
different  versions  suggest  a  common  origin.  M,  Ciuvaniics 
ascribes  its  invention  to  the  Turks,  who  passed  it  on  to  the 
Chinese  about  tlic  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  suggests 
that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  irora  Central  Asia  when 
Egypt  became  a  Roman  Province.  The  objection  that  the 
monkey  was  unknowu  to  the  Turks  he  answers  by  assuming 
that  it  came  to  them  from  India,  where  Kaniiihka  held  the 
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noftfaem  Panjab  and  Kashmir  in  the  fint  centuiy  a.d.  The 
pamphlet  is  ioteresting,  is  supplied  with  fall  references  to 
autfaoritiesk  and  is  well  illustrated. 

W.  Crookb. 


A  DiALBCT  OF  DoNBOAL»  belog  thc  Speech  of  Meenawannia,  in 
the  Parish  of  Glenties.  By  B.  C.  QuiOGiit,  Fellow  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Ounbridge  Uni- 
versity  Press,  1906.   Price  los.  net. 

Tmis  book,  though  it  contains  much  folk-lore  from  a  remote 
corner  of  Ireland,  will  be  of  little  use  to  the  general  reader, 
as  no  English  translation  accompanies  the  Gaelic  text  Its 
publication  at  least  shows  that  the  movement  for  the  revival 
of  the  study  of  Irish  Gaelic  is  extending  to  the  sister  island. 

W.  Crookb. 


Books  /or  Review  should  be  (uUressed  to  The  El>i  1  ok  ok  Folk-Lore^ 
c/o  David  Nutt,  57-59  Long  Acre,  London. 
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THE  EUAHLAYI  TRIBE:  A  Study  ot  Aboriginal  life  in  Australia, 

K.  Lamglou  Parkar.    With  an  InLroduction  by  Andrbw  LANa  lUuatrated. 
Doajr  Svo.  7a.  6d.  net 

tVe^tminsUr  Gazette  says  :  "Slodents  of  ethnology  and  folklore  will  take  note  of  Mrs. 
I^angloh  Parker's 'Study  or  Al)origin.-il  Life  in  Australia.*  .  .  .  Mr.  Andn-w  T^ujg,  in  the 
toCroductioD,  refers  to  the  vaJne  and  interest  this  book  possesses  for  anthropologists.  .  .  . 
It  conipriM  amah  obMralion  of  a  prinilive  people  thai  is  abeoioidy  Qew.** 

Mm^mf%''.  "AvAliidbieooolributioiitoaaltoopokigy.'* 


^^ARABSl  An  Introdnctioii  to  the  Study  of  Sgjrptuui  Scab  and 

Signet  Rings.  By  Prrcy  E.  NSWnRY,  Anthor  of  "The  Life  of  Rckhmara,  A 
Short  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,**  etc.  With  44  Plates  (Colotued  F«aatis|iieGe)  and 
namenitM  Illustiations  in  the  Text.    Royal  Svo.    18s.  net. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  HADES 
IN  CELTIC  LITERATURE. 

BT  SLEANOft  Htm. 

(Read  at  Meetings  2ist  November ^  1906.) 

The  chief  object  tliat  I  have  in  view  in  bringing  before 
you  the  subject  which,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  I  have 
called  the  Idea  of  'Hades'  in  Celtic  Literature,  is  to 
plead  for  a  better  method  in  the  study  of  Celtic  legend 
and  tradition. 

In  every  department  of  thought,  in  historical  and 
literaiy  investigation,  in  classical  studies,  nay,  even  in 
the  hitherto  close  domain  of  Biblical  studies,  historical 
metliods  of  criticism  have  been  fully  accepted  as  those 
most  likely  to  lead  to  accurate  results.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  accept  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  some 
difficulty  the  dictum  persons  livinc:  in  a  different  age 
and  under  conditions  and  methods  of  thought  which 
have  nothing  beyond  a  surface  similarity  with  the  fact 
or  theory  we  wish  to  explain,  or  to  app^  to  statements 
or  l^ends  or  circumstances  drawn  from  a  totally 
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different  order  of  things;  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
explain  away  an  historical  fact  by  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  read  allegory  into 
histoiy,  nor  can  we  reckon  as  prophetical  statements 
that  are  made  after  the  event  This  change  of  view  is, 
I  need  not  add  here,  a  much  lai^er  matter  than  even 
the  more  careful  investigation  of  documents  and  the 
attempt  to  decide  the  comparative  age  of  different 
manuscripts,  important  as  this  department  is  ;  it  involves 
the  consideration  of  the  weight  of  authority  that  is  to 
be  attached  to  each  different  writer,  the  investigation  of 
the  conditions  under  which  he  wrote,  the  influences  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  the  state  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  people  and  nations  amongst  whom  he 
lived,  and  by  whom  he  must  inevitably  have  been 
influenced ;  the  intention  he  had  in  view,  and  the  persons 
for  whom  he  wrote. 

It  includes  the  effort  to  disentangle  primitive  myth 
from  later  beliefo,  to  separate  myth  and  allegory  from 
histoiy,  to  consider  on  their  merits  the  observations  of 
native  writers  regarding  their  own  traditions  from  within, 
and  the  observations  of  other  peoples,  possibly  in  a  quite 
different  stage  of  progress,  from  without  It  is  something 
separate  from,  and  of  far  more  importance  than,  the 
correct  or  incorrect  statement  of  facts,  it  is  an  effort 
after  a  better  or  more  scientific  method  of  thought. 
Facts  and  even  theories,  wrongly  stated,  are  certain  to  be 
sooner  or  later  set  right  ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to 
correct  a  wrong  method  of  investigation  or  deduction. 
It  goes  to  the  root  of  every  study  that  we  take  in 
hand. 

Now,  in  the  study  of  Celtic  tradition  the  methods  of 
historical  or  literary  criticism  have  not  always  been 
sufficiently  applied.  We  are  frequently  presented,  what- 
ever be  the  immediate  topic  under  consideration,  with 
a  perfectly  bewildering  mass  of  allusions,  example?, 
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and  statanents^  drawn  indiacriminately  from  early 
or  late  tradition,  from  l^end  and  myth  and  history, 
ton  sources  Roman,  Gallic,  Welsh  or  Cmnbrian,  ancient, 
mediaeval  and  late  Irish;  the  literature  and  memorials 
of  some  sixteen  centuries  of  Irish  histoiy,  alike  from 
the  pre-Christian  and  Christian  strata  of  thought,  being 
heaped  together  without,  as  a  rule,  the  least  effort  being 
made  towards  historical  perspective  or  the  application 
of  any  principle  whatever  of  historical  development. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  the  deductions 
drawn  from  this  glittering  wealth  of  material  cast  up 
upon  the  shore  of  tradition  are  always  wrong;  they  are 
doubtless  frequently  right,  for  there  is  a  wonderful 
continuity  in  Gaelic  beliefs  and  modes  of  thought;  but 
in  the  long  run,  a  wrong  method  is  more  disastrous 
than  any  number  of  wrong  inferences,  for  it  vitiates  the 
whole  of  the  conclusions ;  and  the  method  here  criticised 
I  think  to  be  radically  and  vitally  wrong. 

Much  of  the  brilliant  writing  even  of  such  foremost 
authorities  on  Celtic  subjects  as  M.  D'Arbois  de  Jubain- 
ville  and  Professor  Rhys,  the  two  scholars  to  whom 
perhaps  more  than  to  all  others  we  owe  the  spread  of  a 
more  general  interest  and  intelligence  in  matters  relating 
to  our  own  early  traditions  and  literature.  sutTers  from 
this  method  of  handling.  Not  that  such  writers  are 
entirely  to  be  blamed.  The  collection  of  material  must 
precede  its  systematisation,  and  when  the  earlier  attempts 
were  made  to  construct  some  sort  of  reasonable  history 
of  Celtic  thought  and  tradition,  such  pioneer  writers  as 
these  found  themselves  confronted  with  an  almost  over- 
whelming mass  of  hitherto  little-used  material  which  it 
was  impossible  at  once  to  reduce  to  order 

MaUruUs, — ^Now,  what  are  the  materials  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  in  studying  so-called  'Celtic'  subjects, 
accepting  the  word  in  its  popular  sense  as  applying  to 
the  memorials  of  Gaul,  ancient  Britain,  and  Ireland? 
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The  definitioii,  tfaou^^  sdenttfically  inexact,  will  seive 
us  here,  as  it  is  the  one  which  has  been  accepted  in 
the  writings  ndiidi  we  have  to  criticise.^ 

(i)  LaHn  Soufiett^ — ^Ftrst,  we  have  the  observatioos 
made  by  Roman  writers  from  wi^out,  the  observations 
of  exceedingly  keen  observers,  accostomed  to  mingle 
with  other  races,  and  habituated  to  recording  their 
impressions  of  them  ;  but  still,  in  the  case  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  the  observations  of  a  conquering  race  slowly 
but  si: rely  subduing  the  tribes  whose  manners  and 
beliefs  they  record,  a  race  with  fixed  preconceived  ideas 
and  a  well-developed  system  of  mythology  and  religious 
ceremonies,  whose  advanced  dvilisation,  now  ^bordering 
on  decay,  was  brought  into  rude  contact  with  young 
races  hardly  }ret  emerging  from  the  condition  of  things 
which  we^  perhaps  ignorantly  and  presumptuously,  call 
barbarism.  More  important  still  is  it  to  recall  the 
Roman  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  peculiarities  of 
belief  and  doctrine  among  the  peoples  whom  they  came 
to  conquer.  It  was  part  of  the  Roman  system  of 
colonisation  to  treat  with  a  kindly  or  cynical  tenderness 
the  local  cults  of  the  conquered  races,  and  to  receive 
with  wide-embracing  arms  the  native  deities  into  a 
common  Pantheon.  The  cult  of  the  common  people 
was  probably  different  from  that  of  the  Druids,  and 
Rome  did  not  quarrel  with  cults  though  it  suppressed 

*M.  ^domoD  Rdmcb,  in  qwalring  of  tbe  leaniiis  of  Gaidiih  wt,  Myi 

truly:  **We  must  be  cautious  in  applying  the  notion  of  race  to  the 
remains  of  ancient  art.  Anthropolnjn^'  knows  no  Celtic  race,  it  distinguishes 
several  Gallic  types  and  knows  that  none  of  them  are  pure.  As  to  common 
decent,  it  can  never  be  more  than  an  hypothesis,  for  it  escapes  the 
coDtfol  of  hiatoty  m  it  eMftpes  that  of  Mtimd  sdcaoe.  The  attribulei 
diat  we  genemlly  pliee  to  tte  eoooant  of  lece  ere  ki  fuit  chiefly  thcae 
of  diCDBMlence." — Amiigmi/s  Na/umaUs. 

Th('  remark  applies  equally  to  literary  memorials  as  to  those  of  sculpture 
and  riirlal-v,'  rU,  ycl  thcrt  is,  as  Mr.  Nutl  reminds  me,  such  a  thing  as 
'*  historic  nauunaiuy ;  i.t.  a  type  developed  by  race  and  arcumstance 
coDfthmed* 
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Druidism.  But  to  make  the  local  gods  into  orthodox 
Roman  deities  they  had  to  baptize  them  with  orthodox 
Roman  names  and  endow  them  with  familiar  attributes. 
The  confusion  that  has  resulted  may  be  exemplified  by 
the  dispute  that  has  arisen  among  the  most  learned 
authorities  on  Gallic  monuments  regarding  a  little  figure 
in  bronze,  of  a  bearded  man  holding  a  mallet  in  one 
hand  and  a  bowl  in  the  other,  which  M.  D'Arboi% 
following  an  identification  made  by  M.  Barth^emy  In 
Rgo,  Celt,  i.  p.  I,  considers  to  be  a  figure  of  Dis  Pater, 
and  to  represent  the  god  of  Death,  from  whom  Caesar 
avers  that  the  Celts  believed  themselves  to  be  descended. 
This  identification  fills  so  large  a  place  in  M.  D'Arbois' 
argument  about  the  Celtic  Hades  that  we  shall  have  to 
return  to  it  again. 

In  Gaul  all  our  information  on  the  early  conditions  of 
belief  have  to  be  derived  from  the  monuments.  No  written 
records  have  come  down  to  us.  The  Druids,  Caesar  tells 
VAt  would  not  commit  their  knowledge  to  writing,  partly 
because  they  considered  it  sacred,  and  partly  because 
they  wished  to  strengthen  the  memories  of  their  students. 
Probably  Caesar  was  right  \  there  is  certainly  a  tendency 
to  mysteiy  in  their  religion,  shown  in  the  earlier  time  in 
their  avoidance  of  the  human  form  in  art  and  decoration, 
and  their  abstention  from  any  attempt  to  make  statues 
of  their  gods,  and  later,  when,  under  foreign  influences, 
Roman,  Grede,  Eg3rptian,  and  even  Oriental,  figures 
intended  to  represent  the  native  deities  were  made,  by 
their  hesitation  in  inscribing  on  them  their  names — an 
unwillingness  that  has  to  this  day  involved  the  whole 
subject  in  obscurity.  We  have  to  remember  that  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Caesar  the  native  art 
was  confined  to  decorative  designs  only  ;  there  was  no 
attempt  to  represent  the  human  figure  in  sculpture, 
or  to  represent  any  of  the  local  gods.  Though  Caesar 
says  that  the  Gauls  possessed  Hmulacre  of  Mercuiy, 
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none  have  been  found  except  in  connection  with  Roman 
fcmains  and  coins.  But  before  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  a  crowd  of  divinities,  unknown  to  the  classical 
world,  took  their  place  in  the  laiaires  and  temples  of  the 
three  Gaub.^  Yet  though  a  great  number  of  them  are 
unknown,  even  by  name,  to  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  they 
show  the  influence  of  foreign  ideas  and  forms  of  art 
Gtaeco-Egyptian  influences  had  penetrated  by  way  of  the 
Alps  on  Italian  side^  as  well  as  on  the  south  by 
the  Valley  of  the  Rhone  and  Marseilles,  with  which  up  to 
the  opening  of  the  Merovingian  epoch  Egypt  was  still  in 
close  cunnection.  It  was  an  Alexandrian  named  Zcnodorc 
who  had  made  the  colossal  statue  of  Mercury  at  the 
Gaulish  city  of  Arvernes,  and  a  colony  of  veteran 
Alexandrians  established  by  Augustus  had  introduced 
the  cult  of  Isis  and  Anubis  at  Nimes  and  in  other  parts  of 
Southern  Gaul.*  Local  deities  are  assimilated  at  one  time 
to  Serapis»  at  another  to  Jupiter,  Hercules  or  Sylvanus,  at 
another  it  would  appear  to  Buddha  and  Oriental  deities.* 
Frequently  a  Roman  name  is  added  to  the  native  title, 
as  Mars  Camulus,  Mercurius  Atesmerius^  Mercurius 
Dumias,  etc  What  is  evidently  the  same  native  divinity 
reappears  at  difierent  places  with  different  attributes;  he 
has  been  identified  by  some  Roman  observer  at  one  place 
with  Jupiter,  at  another  he  may  be  thought  to  resemble 
Mercury,  elsewhere  he  Is  transformed  by  some  change  of 
costume  or  attribute  into  an  Egyptian  deity,  with  the 
appropriate  symbols  added.  He  may  retain  or  he  may 
lose  his  original  symbols  altogether.  Sometimes  the  new 
attributes  are  added  to  the  old,  sometimes  they  altogether 
replace  them.    Amid  such  cootusion  of  ideas  as  these 

>See  M.  Aleiaiidie  Bertnad  in  Soh  ArMiigigmt,  i88q»  tSSa,  and 
ArcA.  CUHgm  «f  Ga$$Mii  (Buis,  1889). 

*M.  SdonoD  RdiMdi,  AnHftM  //tHimaUs. 

>  Cf.  M.  A.  Bcrtnnd,  •*  L'Aatd  de  Samtet  ct  ks  Trndct  Gmloiies*  {St^ 
Ank,  1880^  1883). 
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statues  show,  we  may  well  hesitate  in  too  easOy  accq)tmg 
the  off-hand  identifications  of  Caesar  or  any  outside 
observer;  they  were  probably  as  ignorant  of  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Gallic  cults  and  the  real  significance  of 
the  local  qmibols  as  we  ourselves  are,  and  their  assimila- 
tions were  necessarily  cnide^  taking  into  account  surface 
resemblances  only.  It  is  unlikely  that  even  if  they  had 
the  desire  they  had  the  means  <^  penetrating  deeply  into 
the  sacred  and  mysterious  cults  of  Celtic  Gaul.  The 
words  of  M.  Rcville  in  connection  with  Roman  identi- 
fications of  another  set  of  national  divinities  may  equally 
well  apply  to  those  of  Gaul ;  "  The  studies  that  I  am  at 
this  moment  making  in  the  Phoenician  religion  show  me 
on  what  slight  foundations  the  Greeks,  and  after  them 
the  Latins,  undertook  their  identification  of  divinities. 
Melkart,  god-patron  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  is  called  by 
the  Greeks  sometimes  Apollo,  or  Helios,  because  he  is  a 
Sun-godt  sometimes  Zeus»  because  he  is  the  chief  of  the 
gods,  sometimes  Kronos,  because  he  devours  little  children. 
This  depends  on  the  writer,  or  on  those  whose  sayings  he 
reports.  And,  in  addition,  they  treat  all  these  things  with 
tiiat  profound  insouciance  which  is  always  astonishing  to 
us»  reared  as  we  have  been  in  a  school  of  fixed  dogmatisms 
which  are  for  ever  showing  their  offensive  points."  ^  Thus 
we  get  no  clear  view  of  the  Gaulish  Pantheon  in  its 
original  condition,  wc  sec  it  only  through  the  spectacles 
of  outside  beliefs,  and  the  literary  remains  which  should 
have  helped  us,  if  they  ever  existed  at  all,  are  all  swept 
away. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  hesitating 
to  identify  the  beliefs  and  customs  observed  by  tlie  Roman 
writers  in  Gaul  with  those  of  Britain,  and  still  more 
with  those  in  Ireland,  that  the  hints  that  we  derive  from 
the  old  native  literature  of  these  islands  throw  so  little» 
if  indeed  they  throw  any  light  upon  the  purpose  and 
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meaning  of  the  existing  monuments  of  GauL  Ireland  in 
particular  appears  to  have  been  in  an  earlier  pre-sacrificial 
atage  at  a  time  when  numerous  and  bloody  sacrifices  were 
part  of  the  religious  ceremonial  of  Gaul  and  Britiun.  We 
do  not  hear  of  the  Druids  taking  the  position  of  religious 
functionaries  or  sacrificing  priests  in  Ireland  until  nearer 
Christian  times*  that  is»  about  the  fourth  century;  they 
are  represented  as  magicians  and  medicine-men,  coun- 
sellors of  chiefs,  and  wizards,  but  they  seem  only  to  take 
a  distinctively  relig'ious  aspect  when  they  arc  brought  into 
active  contact  with  and  hostility  to  Christianity.  In  Gaul 
and  Britain  it  is  evident  that  they  exercised  ceremonial 
functions  from  much  earlier  times.*  These  considerations 
should  make  us  most  cautious  in  our  examination  of  any 
theory  which  is  deduced  from  a  variety  of  passages,  or 
of  suggestions  drawn  indiscriminately  from  Roman,  Gallic, 
and  native  sources.  What  may  be  a  perfectly  true  state- 
ment, for  example,  r^arding  a  particular  development  of 
belief  in  Gaul  may  be  utterly  inapplicable  to  Ireland  either 
at  the  same  or  at  any  otiher  period.  Thus  the  belief 
cited  by  M.  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville  from  Plutarch  and 
Procopius  showing  that  tl^  Gauls  had  a  l^nd  of  the 
existence  of  a  dismal  Isle  of  Spirits  off  the  western  coasti^ 
to  id&ich  the  dead  were  ferried  across  the  water,  may  be 
perfectly  true  of  Gaulish  tradition,  but  absolutely  inappli- 
cable to  Ireland,  which  had  evolved  for  itself  a  different 
order  of  ideas  about  the  invisible  world.^  To  identify  this 
dreary  and  mournful  land  of  ghosts,  whence  arise  sighs 
and  grief,  with  the  joyous  Irish  Magh  Mell  or  "  Honey 
Plain"  is  to  absolutely  change  its  whole  signification; 
there  is  no  similarity  whatever  between  the  two  ideas. 

*This  b  no  doubt  largely  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the 
evidoiees  mi  heroic  romMioe  will  oouider  die  magician  eaclusivdy  in  his 
"wiie^nwD**  atpect,  «  huMriui  or  tfieologian  fram  the  point  of  view  of 
die  idlgioai  foacdooeiyi  bot  diis  does  not  entirely  eqilam  matten. 

^Cyeti  Myth,  pp.  ajt,  33a. 
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If  in  Gaul  we  have  monuments  and  no  literature,  we 
have  in  Wales  and  Ireland  a  copious  literature  and  no 

monuments  beyond  a  few  inscribed  ogham  stones,  probably 
all  belonging  to  the  Christian  period. 

In  Welsh  we  have  a  more  ancient  Cumbrian  or  North 
of  England  and  a  later  Welsh  literature,  both  in  song 
and  prose,  the  song  taking  a  more  important  place 
historically  than  it  does  in  ancient  Irish  literature,  as 
it  is  in  many  instances  the  only  surviving  record  of 
events  otherwise  forgotten  or  only  confusedly  remembered 
in  history ;  while  in  Ireland  we  have  in  most  cases  prose 
narratives  founded  on  the  earlier  poetry,  and  formed 
out  of  it  But  all  this  Welsh  literature,  whether  older 
or  later,  has  the  disadvantage  of  a  very  decided  Christian 
flavour.  It  is  almost  as  thoi^;li  it  had  been  poipos^ 
edited  and  improved  for  the  use  of  Christian  readers  in 
later  times. 

in  Inland  we  have  an  output  of  pure  romance  which 

is  extraordinarily  copious.  We  have  also  a  pseudo-historic 
period  to  which  we  owe  the  accounts  of  the  imaginary 
incursions  of  five  races  into  Ireland  as  successive  tribes 
of  settlers ;  and  we  have  a  large  mixed  literature  of  all 
kinds,  prose  and  poetry,  history,  legend,  and  ecclesiastical 
material  belonging  to  all  ages,  from  perhaps  the  first 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  embodying  signs  of  many 
changes  of  thought  and  variations  in  the  point  of  view. 
A  Welshman  has,  at  all  events,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
what  he  has  to  deal  with :  no  lapse  of  time  or  advance 
of  knowledge  is  likely  greatly  to  increase  his  resources  of 
native  lore;  but  the  Irish  student  is  perpetually  haunted 
by  the  fedii^  that  whatever  theory  he  advances,  whatever 
line  of  thought  he  takes  up^  there  may  yet  turn  up  on 
some  unludcy  day,  in  some  hitherto  uninvestigated  manu- 
script at  home  or  abroad,  a  passage  which  shall  put  to 
flight  all  his  preconceived  theories  by  showing  him  that 
in  the  old  days,  as  in  the  new,  a  whole  race  did  not 
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think  alOce^  but  men  at  difierent  periods  indulged  different 
fancies  about  the  same  matter.  And  the  Irish  writers 

are  disconcerting.  When  we  have  satisfactorily  proved  to 
our  own  mind  tliat  such  and  such  was  the  tlieory  of 
the  Irish  race  on  a  certain  subject  at  a  certain  time, 
some  chance  phrase  or  obscure  passage  springs  up  before 
us  and  belies  all  we  have  done.  There  is  hardly  any 
theory'  that  cannot  by  some  occasional  phrase  be  overset ; 
not  even  the  theory  I  am  about  to  propound  to  you 
to-night  That  is  the  disadvantage  of  a  copious  literary 
output  1  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  in  regard  to  the 
question  that  we  have  to  discuss  to-night,  namely,  whether 
the  pagan  Celt  bdieved  in  a  Hades  in  the  sense  in 
which  M.  D'Aibois  de  Jubainville  and  Professor  Rhys 
invariably  use  the  word,  as  a  place  of  departed  spirits^  a 
land  of  shades  and  of  death,  a  dark  land  ruled  by  what 
Rhys  constantly  calls  the  **dafk  divinities,"  the  gods  of 
death  and  of  night,  as  opposed  to  the  gods  of  light  and 
knowledge  and  life — while  I  utterly  disagree  with  their 
main  theory,  and  hold  that  the  Irish  Gael,  at  all  events, 
and  probably  his  Welsh  and  Gallic  cousins,  were  not  at 
all  possessed  by  such  an  idea,  did  not,  in  fact,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  in  general  believe  in  a  world  of  departed  spirits 
at  all,  much  less  believe  in  it  as  a  place  of  gloom  and 
darkness,  there  are  one  or  two  passages  which  seem  to 
contradict  this  theory  and  make  distinctly  for  the  belief 
held  by  Rhys  and  de  Jubainville.  But  these  passages 
are  so  rare  and  so  surprising  that  to  build  a  theoiy  upon 
them  seems  to  me  to  get  matters  out  of  proportion 
altogether.  Most  of  them  are  obscure,  and  may  almost 
as  easily  be  interpreted  in  another  way;  indeed,  many 
points  relied  upon  seem  to  me  to  bear  a  quite 
different  meaning,  as  I  hope  to  show  by  one  or  two 
examples.  It  seems  to  me  as  dangerous  to  build  up 
a  theory  from  a  single  passage  (and  there  is  only  one 
explicit  passage  brought  forward,  which  I  shall  now  at 
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once  quote)  when  the  whole  trend  of  a  literature  seems  to 
bear  a  different  interpretation,  as  it  would  be  to  contend 
that  Lugh,  who  is  essentially  the  Irish  sun-god,  the  *'  gifted 
child  "  with  "  golden  pipes,"  the  possessor  of  ali  the  arts 
and  of  all  known  science,  the  radiant  one  whose  face 
enlightens  the  world,  is  a  god  of  darkness  and  death, 
because  before  the  battle  of  Moytura  he  Is  represented 
as  hopping  round  the  host  "  on  one  foot  and  with  one 
ej^  dosed"  singing  a  martial  chant,  just  like  any  dark, 
ill-constituted  deity  among  the  Fomonan  giants,  who  are 
alwa)^  represented  as  ill-shapen  and  grotesque.  It  was 
certainly  very  unorthodox  of  Lugh,  and  very  upsetting 
to  our  fixed  opinions  as  to  what  a  sun-god  ought  to  do ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  warrants  us  in  transforming  him, 
with  all  the  allusions  in  the  literature  on  the  other  side, 
into  a  "dark  divinity."  Nor  yet  does  the  fact  that  he 
is  often  associated  with  ravens,  and  that  in  a  medallion 
which  appears  to  represent  the  genius  of  the  town  of 
Lugudunum  or  Lyons,  which  may  possibly  mean  the 
"  Fort "  or  "  Town  of  Lugh,"  the  youthful  figure  is  attended  . 
by  a  raven.^  Yet  on  some  such  ground  Professor  Rhys 
contends  that  the  Blessed  Bran,  son  of  Don,  and  brother 
of  ManawyttBan,  whose  pagan  record  was  so  bright  that  the 
British  Christians  made  him  the  bringer  of  Christianity 
to  Wales,  and  the  first  saint  of  tibeir  countiy,  was  a 
'*dark  divinity,"  because  his  name  signifies  a  **crow''  or 
"raven"*  We  are  constantly  being  reminded  that  the 

^M.  W.  Fk«diner,  to  3Ma  A  Frume§  (Fl.  XV.  a);  «ttd  M.  de  Witte^ 
art.  "  Le  g^nie  de  la  ville  de  Lyon**  {AtttL  dtt  Imscr^Hott  ti  Bdln-Littnt ; 
Comptes  RenduSf  p.  65,  1877). 

*Khys,  Arthurian  Legend,  p.  256.  Though  the  scall-crow  or  raven  was 
usually  connectcl  with  rlcith  and  batlktields  in  Ireland,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  bad  any  such  meaning  in  Gaul.  In  Strabo  and  in  Nurthem 
nyOtokgr  nmw  Me  baids  of  prophecy  tod  fomiKhL  Odin  hu  two 
m?cns  whidi  dt  on  hit  efaoaldeii  and  tdl  imo  hb  out  lAmU  dii^  hewd 
in  Iheb  fliglit  ttmnigh  the  world  (A.  HdtnBMi,  Ifeatseik  ifytM^gU^ 
htttttigybca  von  A.  Holder,  1S74,  ^  47*54)* 
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Brython  and  Gael,  if  he  had  fixed  ideas  on  such  subjects 
at  all,  was  rather  inconsequent  in  their  application, 
and  did  not  always  carry  out  the  theories  we  conceive 
that  he  oijf^ht  to  have  had  with  so  systematic  an  adher- 
ence to  mythological  classification  as  might  have  been 
wished. 

The  passage  to  which  I  refer  is  found  in  the  short 
ston.^  called  Echtra  Condla  Chaim^  or  the  "Adventures 
of  Connla  the  Fair,"  and  is  spoken  by  a  fair  lady  who 
endeavours  by  her  persuasive  vision  of  a  land  of  life 
beyond  the  great  shore  to  induce  Connla  to  accompany 
her  into  Magh  MeU,  where  rdgns  the  immortal  monarch 
Buadach,  where  neither  death  nor  sin  are  known,  where 
feasts  have  no  need  of  preparation,  where  no  quarrel 
disturbs  their  happy  gatherings,  and  where  the  body  of 
Connla  shall  never  decay  or  his  youth  and  beauty  wither. 
Then  comes  her  final  appeal.    "  Connla,  thou  who  art 
seated  in  a  place  of  honour  amongst  mortals  who  shall 
die  The  was  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Ireland),  thou  who 
awaitest  the  dread  hour  of  death,  the  Immortal  Ones 
invite  thee  to  come  to  them;  thou  art  a  hero  to  the 
people  of  Tethra,  he  desires  to  see  thee  daily  in  the 
assemblies  of  thy  fatherland,  in  the  midst  of  those  that 
thou  hast  known  and  who  are  dear  to  thee"  (Windisch, 
Iriseks  GrofimaHk^  p.  120).  This  mention  of  Tethra  is 
veiy  curious.   He  seems  to  be  in  this  story  one  of  two 
kings  feigning  in  Magh  Mdl.  Now,  we  know  veiy  little 
of  Tethra.    Though  he  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Fomorians,  or  gods  of  batbarism  and  ignorance,  at  the 
time  of  their  conflict  with  the  Tuatha  Danann, 
the  gods  of  ligiit  and  civilisation,  we  do  not  hear  of 
him  during  the  second  battle  of  Moytura  as  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  fighting.     After  the  battle  was 
over,  however,  we  are  told  that  "  Ogma  the  champion 
found  Tethra  s  sword  and  cleansed  it ;  whereujwn,  after 
the  manner  of  swords  at  the  time,  it  began  to  relate 
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the  deeds  that  had  been  done  \ry  it"^  Another  of  the 
rare  allusions  to  Tetfara  is  that  found  in  the  Dialogue  ef 
tie  S^g^,  In  which  the  youthful  bard  Nede  replies  to 
the  question  put  to  him  by  the  aged  Feichertne^  "What 
is  it  that  Ues  before  theef"  {Ut  ''undertakes  to").  "I 
go,"  he  said,  "  into  the  mountain  of  youth,  into  the  plain 
of  age  .  .  .  into  an  abode  of  clay,  between  candle  and 
fire,-  between  battle  and  its  horrors,  among  Tethra's 
mighty  men."  Tethra  is  said,  in  the  tale  of  the  Wooing 
of  Enter,  to  be  uncle  to  Forgail  the  Wily  of  Lusk,  and 
his  sons  are  amon;:^  the  guardians  of  Etner,  and  in  the 
fortts  Focail  the  word  Tethra  is  glossed  by  badlibh,  "a 
scarecrow";  it  seems,  like  the  Badhbh  or  goddess  of 
battles  and  rapine,  to  mean  a  '* raven"  or  "Royston* 
crow.**  It  also  bears  the  meaning  of  the  "sea"  or 
''ocean'';  in  O'Clef/s  glosses  we  find  ''Uatkra,  that  is» 
snrftTiB the  sea."*  It  is  dear  from  two  passages  in  the 
tale  called  Tke  Weeing  ef  Emer,  that  this  latter  is  the 
true  meaning  of  Tethra's  name.  In  relating  to  Emer 
the  route  he  had  taken,  Cuchulain  tells  her  that  he  had 
slqit  "in  the  house  of  the  man  who  tends  the  cattle  of 
the  plain  of  Tethra,"  and  when  asked  what  he  means 
by  this,  he  replies  "  The  man  in  whose  house  I  slept, 
he  is  the  fisherman  of  Conor.  Ronen  is  his  name.  It 
is  he  who  catches  the  fish  on  his  line  under  the  sea ;  for 
the  hsh  are  the  cattle  of  the  sea,  and  the  sea  is  the  plain 
of  Tethra,  a  king^  of  the  kings  of  the  Fomori"  (K.  Meyer 
in  Arck,  Rev.  voL  i.  pp.  72,  152). 

'  Poidfalf  dib  aoois  that  tibe  deeds  of  the  swoid  weve  ioacribed  npon 
the  metal,  and  became  visible  when  the  SWOfd  fMt  ftlfiwed.«-Compb 
SuiM  of  Ctuhulaim  {Aiiamtis,  voU  i.  ppu  370-1). 

Christian  glossographer  explains  this  to  mean  "between  death  and 
judgment,"  but  its  original  meaning  seems  to  have  been  that  of  a  confined 
and  nariow  place  (here,  the  grave)  such  as  was  the  dwelling  of  a  charL 
Comp.  HMi^  0/  Emer  (Hull,  CmhmUin  Saga,  p.  65). 

*See  Conaac's  Glossary ,  art.  Tdhra^  and  O'Reilly's  Diet,  under  Tuiikra 
end  ThjfAow. 
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Tethra,  then,  is  a  king  of  the  Fomorians.  He  is  ruler  of  a 
land  beneath  or  bQrond  the  sea,  evidently  tiie  Irish  Elystum. 
It  ivould  seem  from  the  passage  ¥re  have  quoted  that 
Connla  is  invited  to  resort  to  the  land  here  called  his 
"fatherland,"  and  to  join  the  people  of  Tethra,  where 
those  whom  he  had  known  awaited  him."  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  other  passage  where  a  Fomoiian 
Is  said  to  rule  in  the  unseen  world,  or  where  this  worid 
is  distinctly  spoken  of  in  a  piece  which  has  a  markedly 
pagan  fLuour,  as  a  place  where  human  ancestors  arc 
assembled  after  death.*  It  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
only  really  sound  ^ound  adduced  by  M.  D'Arbois  for 
his  contention  that  the  Irish  Celts  believed  in  a  world  of 
shades,  or  Hades,  beyond  this  life.  But  M.  D'Arbois,  in 
his  Cycle  Mytlwlogique  Irlandaise,  makes  this  isolated 
passage  the  foundation  and  leading  argument  of  his 
whole  volume ;  n^^ain  and  again  it  is  reiterated  in  different 
connections.  Thisi  I  think,  is  to  get  things  out  of  propor- 
tion, and  to  impress  a  view — ^in  this  case,  I  think,  a  very 
uncertain  view— derived  from  an  obscure  and  isolated 
passage,  by  means  diat  will  hardly  bear  the  weight  of 
tiie  argument  laid  upon  them. 

M.  D'Arbois  draws  his  arguments  indiscriminately  from 
Roman  sources,  and  from  the  wkfely  different  strata  of 
Irish  legendary  lore. 

(2)  His  second  point  is  founded  on  the  well-known 
quotation  of  Caesar :  "  Galli  se  omnes  ab  Dite  patre 
prognatos  praedicant,  idque  a  druidibus  proditum  dicunt" 
\De  Bello  Gallico,  Bk.  vi.  18,  §  l).  "The  Celtic  doctrine" 
D'Arbois  adds,    is  that  men  have  for  first  ancestor  the 

'  It  is  diiBcolt  to  tell  how  far  Christian  thought  has  influenced  such  a 
story.  Though  it  contains  distinctly  Christian  allusions  its  form  is  pagan, 
and  the  idea  that  the  world  of  death  is  ruled  by  Tcihra  must  be  an  old  one. 
In  stories  of  the  other  world  where  the  tone  is  Christianised,  as  Th€ 
Voyage  of  Tagut  Sm  dmt,  the  idcft  of  finding  the  deed  In  FlmdiBe  Is 
of  oonne  ummI,  in  aeeoiduioe  with  CH'M^n  bdieC 
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god  of  death,  and  this  god  inhabits  a  region  far  beyond 
the  ocean;  he  has  as  his  dwelling  the  'extreme  islea^' 
whence,  accofding  to  the  Dniidical  teaching,  a  part  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Gaul  had  arrived  dhect"^ 

And  again :  In  Celtic  belief,  the  dead  go  to  inhabit 
across  tiie  ocean,  to  the  south-west,  there  whete  the  sun 
goes  down  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  a  marvellous 
region  whose  joys  and  seductions  surpass  those  of  this 
world.  This  is  the  country  from  which  men  came.  It  is 
called  in  Irish  Tire  beo,  the  land  of  the  living,  tir  n-aiU^ 
the  other  world,  mag  ntdr,  the  great  plain,  mag  meid^  the 
pleasant  plain  "  {Cycle  Mythologique,  p.  28). 

Here  is  the  second  step;  that  men  not  only  go  when 
they  die  into  the  other  world,  but  they  also  came  from 
thence;  a  belief  which  he  founds  on  the  testimony  of  a 
Latin  writer,  and  supports  by  an  Irish  doctrine  of 
£l3rsium  unknown,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  Latins  and 
Gauls  alike. 

Immediately  afterwards  he  continues:  *'For  this  pagan 
name  (i^.  Mdf)  to  which  nothing  in  the  Christian 
beliefs  corresponded,  the  euhemerism  of  the  Christian 
annalists  substituted  the  Latm  name  of  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, Hispania.  After  the  tenth  century,  when  Nennius 
wrote,  this  name,  unknown  to  primitive  Ireland,  had  pene- 
trated into  the  legend  of  Tartholon  ,  it  was  from  Spain, 
and  not  from  the  land  of  death,  that  this  mythical  chief 
of  the  first  inhabitants  was  made  to  come  with  his  com- 
panions "  (p.  29)  .  .  .  and  again,  in  criticising  the  account 
of  the  return  of  the  second  race  of  settlers  from  Ireland, 
according  to  Nennius  and  the  late  pseudo-historic  accounts, 
he  says  that  they  re-embarked  and  returned  into  Spain, 
adding :  "  In  this  text,  the  word  Spain  is  a  learned  transla- 
tion of  the  Irish  words  fnag  mdr^  etc,  by  which  the  pagan 
Irish  designated  the  country  of  the  dead,  the  place  of  origin, 

^  Qr/r  p.  26,  27,  quoting  Aomiiaiiiis  BCiioelUnds  {AUu  fmqm  «^ 
mm^  txtimis  eMf^lMitte)^  Bk«  zv.  cb.  9  1 4. 
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and  last  asylum  of  the  Uving" (pi  8$)  .  .  .  "The  primi* 
tive  text  of  the  narrative  that  Nennius  had  uoder  his 
eyes  transported  this  race  from  Irdand  not  into  Spain, 
but  into  the  land  of  the  dead  "  (p.  1 17).    Here  he  actually 

hnagines  the  existence  not  only  of  a  tradition,  but  of 
actual  manuscripts  proving  the  tradition,  that  a  statement 
made  by  Caesar  with  regard  to  the  belief  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Gaui  held  true  also  in  Ireland,  and  he  ar[;ues  that  the 
manuscripts  relating  to  the  legendary  settlements  of  the 
peoples  of  Ireland  have  been  deliberately  changed  to 
support  this  view.  But  there  is  not  any  sign  that  these 
particular  legends  of  the  settlements  have  undergone  a 
change  corresponding  to  this  view. 

To  return  to  Caesai^s  statement,  that  the  Gauls  thought 
themselves  to  be  descended  from  Dts  Pater,  "  the  god  of 
death,"  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Caesar  makes  the 
announcement  in  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  Gauls 
reckoned  all  kinds  of  time  not  by  daySi  but  by  nights, 
and  that  when  they  were  calculating  birthdays  or  the 
beginning  of  the  months  and  of  the  year,  they  always 
took  care  to  place  the  night  before  the  day  {De  Bella 
Gailico,  vi.  c.  18  §1,  2).  But  though  Caesar  might  have 
conceived  some  such  explanation  necessary  in  what 
appeared  to  him  a  peculiar  custom,  we  know  that  the 
Gauls  were  by  no  means  the  only  nation  to  count  time 
in  this  manner.  Among  other  nations,  the  Norse 
appear  to  have  done  so,  and  we  find  the  same 
method  of  reckoning  employed  in  the  first  chapters  of 
Genesis. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been  aroused  by  the 
identification  by  M.  de  Barth^lemy  of  the  small  figure 
of  the  man  with  the  cup  and  mallet  with  the  Dis  Pater 
of  Caesar.  It  is  a  statuette  in  bronze  found  at  Pr^meaux 
(Cdte-d'Or),  now  in  the  Museum  of  Beaune,  and  represents 
a  man  witii  a  mass  of  hah-  peaked  In  front,  and  a  beard 
and  heavy  moustache,  standing  erect,  clad  in  a  tunic  to 
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the  knees,  and  ornamented  with  crosses  and  figures,  and 
with  a  band  round  the  waist  M.  Salomon  Rdnacfa 
accepts  M.  Barth^lemsf's  identification  of  this  figure  with 
Dis  Pater  or  Pluto,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  an  acceptance  of  this  view,  one  of  the  most  serious 
being  the  rare  use  of  the  maUet  as  a  symbol  of  the  infernal 
deity.  This  is  only  found  elsewhere  amon^  the  Etrus- 
cans and  in  the  north  of  Italy,  the  larger  number  of  the 
God-mallet  type  in  Gaul  being  found  in  the  Rhone 
Valley ;  there  is  no  trace  of  them  in  Britain,  Aquitaine, 
or  Belgium.  As  usual,  the  figure  undergoes  a  large 
variety  of  transformations,  and  is  found  with  numerous 
different  symbols,  and  in  different  groups,  so  that  it 
has  been  at  one  time  identified  with  Sylvanus,  at 
another  with  Jupiter,  or  with  the  Serapis  of  Graeco- 
Egypttan  art^ 

A  more  probable  theory,  however,  is  that  put  forth  by 
M.  Cerquand,  and  supported  by  him  by  a  laige  number 
of  illustrative  legends,  that  this  god  of  the  mallet  is  an 
Indo-European  divinity  corresponding  to  Thor  the 
Hammerer*  He  points  out  that  the  first  hammers  or 
mallets  were  of  stone  like  the  first  knives,  the  word 
kamar  signifying  at  once  '"stone"  and  hammer,"  and  he 
considers  that  the  hammer  or  mallet  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  an  original  stone  or  tliunderbolt,  as  the 
hammer  of  Thor  was  for  the  siiex  of  Donar.  Two 
Gaulish  pre-Roman   coins  bearing  the  emblem  of  a 

*  M.  Anatole  de  Barthelemy's  arucie  will  be  found  in  J^ev.  CtU.  i.  p.  I  ; 
see  also  Salonoii  Rebadi's  DucHfHm  mUomUi  dm  m$$tiedt  St,  Germam- 
Ht'Ltg^ ;  aad  bis  sitide  oa  "  L'Aitphstiqae  en  Gftvle  et  It  Dnddisin^" 
Celt.  1892,  pp.  189*199;  Grivaad,  ReattUdts  mmmmmts^  S.  (No.  $),  pp.  33 
and  64;  Flouest,  Deux  St^les^  p.  61. 

'M.  J.  F.  CcrqTiand,  Taranis  lMKoMe\  Etnde  He  Mythologie  Celtique^ 
Avignon,  1881;  ami  see  his  art.  "Taranis  el  Thor,"  Krc.  Celt.  vi.  p.  417. 
lie  says  that  in  Neo-Celtique  and  Indu-European  languages  all  the  ana* 
logues  <rf  Tanuis  eie  e^fmologically  tssocleted  with  tlmnder ;  see  also  Henii 
G«id0B»  Bifmim  d*  la  rwUgiam  dtt  CaMs:, 
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warrior  on  horseback  have  a  short  mallet  like  that  of 
Thor  thrown  in  front  of  the  horse's  head,  showing  that 
the  idea  of  the  tlung  hammer  was  familiar  in  Gaul 
{Reu.  Celt.  i.  p.  1,  seq), 

M.  Ccrquand  has  collected  a  number  of  classical 
examples  as  well  as  of  local  traditions  connected  with 
the  hurling  of  stones  as  engines  of  war  and  of  the 
transference  of  the  idea  of  the  massive  stone  flung  by- 
hand  into  that  of  the  thunderbolt  hurled  from  heaven. 
The  idea  of  destruction  by  stones  or  weapons  hurled 
upon  the  enemy  is  a  familiar  one  in  Gaulish  and  also 
in  Irish  traditioa  To  the  examples  he  has  collected 
might  be  added  the  club  of  the  Dagda,  the  destruction 
caused  by  whose  blows  was  "  as  the  destruction  of 
hail-stones  crushed  beneath  the  feet  of  a  herd  of 
horses"  (second  Battle  of  Moytura,  Rev,  Celt.  xii.  pp.  52, 
306-8),  or  the  strokes  of  Balor  of  the  Mighty  Blows ; 
but  more  especially  the  Titanic  warfare  in  the  Tain 
bS  Cuailnge  made  by  the  hero  Amargin  upon  the  hosts 
of  Meave,  he  "lying  on  the  west  side  of  Taillte 
with  his  left  elbow  under  him  "  and  pelting  the  enemy's 
host  with  rocks  and  flags  and  great  blocks  of  stone.^ 
For  three  days  and  nights  he  continues  to  shower 
rocks  upon  the  host  of  Meave^  much  as  the  god  of 
Delphi  poured  down  upon  the  Gaulish  host  assembled 
to  attack  the  oracle  enormous  stones  detached  from 
Parnassus  which  crushed  whole  companies  beneath  them. 
(Pausanias»  x.  23.) 

In  like  manner  Iliach  the  aged  warrior  filled  his 
chariot  with  "  stones  and  blocks  of  rock  and  flags "  which 
he  hurled  against  the  men  of  Ireland  {Tdin  b6  Cuailnge, 
xxxiii.  5,  p.  657).  Possibly  the  flinging  of  sharp-edged 
shields  in  combat  whicli  was  common  in  Ireland  may 
have  been  a  reminiscence  of  the  throwing  of  stones  in 
an  earlier  and  ruder  age. 

» TdiH  U  CuaHngt^  Windlsd!,  sxUL  6,  p.  66u 
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Without  amplifying  the  argument  further,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  ideotification  of  the  God  of  the  Mallet  as 
a  Gaulish  Thor  is  at  least  as  probable  aa;,  and  even 
more  consonant  with  Cddc  tradition  than,  its  assimila- 
tion with  Dis  Pater  and  the  remark  of  Caesar  about 
that  ddty.    Its  identification  with  Charon  or  Pluto  is 
more  eWdent  in  such  a  bas-relief  as  that  of  Varhdy  in 
Austria,  where  we  get  a  woman  and  child  and  a  three- 
hcadcd  dog  a:>sociated  with  this  figure,  or  in  that  at 
Marseilles,  where  the  god  and  female  figure  have  a  dog 
between  them  and  a  boat  beneath.    Elsewhere  the  mallet 
has  given  place  to  a  thunderbolt,  and  the  god  has 
evidently  been  identified  with  Jupiter,  while  in  Provence 
we  find  the  same  divinity  transformed  into  Sylvanus. 
Like  other  native  Gaulish  gods  it  has  undergone  many 
varieties  of  description,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
bnild  on  any  one  possible  form  under  which  it  is 
found  a  wide-extended  theory  of  belief.  Most  of  these 
assimilations  depend  upon  beliefs  not  native  to  Gaul« 
but  introduced  from  outside  by  settlers,  who  adapted  to 
their  needs  the  traditions  of  the  local  cults.  As  regards 
the  local  cults  themselves,  they  are  as  mysterious  to  as 
to-day  as  they  were  to  the  Romans  in  the  first  century. 
The  comparison  instituted  by  M.  de  Barth^lemy  between 
this  god  of  the  mallet  and  the  mallet-bearing  functionary 
at  the  Roman  games  who  bore  away  the  bodies  of  dead 
gladiators,  called  by  Tertullian  Dis  Pater,  seems  too  far- 
fetched to  have  much  bearing  on  the  subject.    It  does 
not  seem,  any  more  than  do  the  varied  literary  sources 
from  which  M.  D'Arbois  has  derived  his  argument,  to  bear 
the  full  weight  of  the  deductions  drawn  from  it  \  nor 
does  his  equation  of  the  Gaulish  triad  of  gods  Teutates, 
Taranus,  and  Hesus,  as  forms  of  the  god  of  death,  with 
Bress,  Balor,  and  Tethra,  the  three  Fomorian  chiefs, 
seem  quite  as  convincing  as  it     ingenious.  It  necessi- 
tates a  homogeneity  of  belief  and  legend  between  Gaul 
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and  Ireland  which  we  have  Iitde  ground  for  pre- 
supposing.* 

Professor  Rhys,  accepting  in  general  M.  D^Aibois's 
theofy  of  the  land  of  the  dead,  goes  much  fordier.  He 
finds  this  doleful  country  everywhere,  and  a  travelling 

people  like  the  Britons,  Gauls,  and  Irish  must  have 
been  perpetually  in  danger  of  falling  into  it!  In  his 
Arthurian  Legend,  the  kings  of  Hades  are  as  numerous 
as  (to  use  an  old  Irish  expression)  "  the  son  of  Ler's 
horses  in  a  storm  at  sea."*  Among  them  are  Uther 
Pendragon,  Bran  otherwise  Balan,  Gwen  ab  NQ5,  Llyr, 
Urlen,  Aralach  and  his  father,  Beli,  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  Arawn,  AvagQu,  Pwyll,  and  Pryderi.  Among 
others,  the  following  places  are  regarded  as  having  been 
sites  of  Hades  itself:  Britain,  Caledonia,  Ireland,  the 
district  south  of  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  the  Isles 
of  Man,  Tory,  and  Bardsey,  Glastonbuiy,  Gower  or 
Somerset,  Cornwall,  with  numerous  local  sites  within 
the  borders  of  Wales. 

The  general  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  these 
volumes  is  that  the  Celts,  alike  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Ireland,  were  oppressed  by  the  perpetual  sense  of  a  sur- 
rounding world  of  death  and  gloom  from  which  they  eamt, 
and  to  which  they  must  go,  the  conception  of  this  world 
being  distinctly  that  of  a  place  of  the  dead  to  which  all 
the  dead  7nust  fro,  and  from  which,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
always  placed  beyond  the  waters,  they  could  (happily  for 
the  living)  never  return.  However  M.  D'Arbois  de 
Jubainville  may  guard  himself  by  an  occasional  reference 
to  earlier  and  brighter  Greek  conceptions  of  the  unseen 

^See  M.  Cerquand's  interesting  remarks  on  Tamnus  (the  Taranis  of 
Lucain)  in  his  Taranis  LifkcMe,  already  referred  to,  and  M.  liertrand's 
Study  of  Uie  Oauii&h  god-triads  in  ''L'Autel  de  Saintes  et  les  Triades 
GMdoiMf,"  Xtv,  ArdUa,  lUo,  1882. 

*Tlie  hoftes  of  Manamuta  son  o£  Ler,  the  god  of  oeeMi,  were  tlie  foiiniiig 
cmti  of  the  biUowi. 
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world,^  this  is  the  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  the 
constant  use  of  the  word  "  Hades,"  and  the  belief  that 
it  was  a  world  of  the  dead,  and  ruled  by  Gods  of  Death, 
or  "  Dark  Divinities."  Professor  Rhys  eventually  accepts 
the  word  in  its  full  meaning  as  a  place  of  the  departed, 
a  dark  world  of  shades. 

Nowj  I  believe  tliat  this  general  impression  is  a  wrong 
one,  and  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  tradition  in 
Gaulish  mythology  (a  tradition  now  entirely  lost  to  us), 
in  Welsh  literature  and  in  Irish  literature^  at  all  events, 
a  different  conception  prevails.  The  conception  that  the 
Celts  believed  themselves  to  have  originated  in  a  country 
of  the  dead  I  hold  to  be  largely,  If  not  entirely,  a  fiction 
of  the  imagination,  ^rown  out  of  a  possibly  erroneous 
idea  picked  up  in  Gaul  by  that  inquisitive  but  not  very 
deeply-reflecting  Roman  soldier,  Caesar,  and  adopted  by 
him  without  much  consideration  as  explaining  a  fact  which 
puzzled  him,  namely,  why  the  Gauls  counted  time  by 
nights  instead  of  days.  The  idea  does  not  seem  to 
gain  any  support  from  Irish  and  Welsh  literature,  and 
but  a  doubtful  support  from  the  remaining  Gaulish 
monuments. 

Secondly,  the  idea  that  this  nnseen  world  was  one  into 
which  only  the  dead  could  go,  and  from  which  they  could 
never  return,  is  contradicted  by  a  long  series  of  stories 
in  which  persons  specially  invited  m^ht  go  in  life,  and 
did  frequently  return  again. 

Thirdly,  the  idea  that  this  world  was  conceived  of  as 
a  place  of  the  dead  at  all  Is  only  faintly  shadowed  in 
a  few  Isolated  and  obscuVe  pass^es  in  that  part  of  the 
literature  which  seems  to  retain  most  of  the  pagan  flavour 
and  spirit,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  general  belief 
until  Christianity  had  revolutionised  the  original  pagan 
doctrine. 

I  For  emnple,  by  his  reference  on  p.  17  to  Heiiod'i  Opera  tt  din,  vtne 
168-169. 
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Fourthly,  that  it  was  a  gloomy  world  of  shades  ruled 
by  Dark  Divinities  is  absolutely  contradicted  by  the 
descriptions  we  have  of  it ;  by  its  names,  as  the  Land 
of  the  Living,  of  Youth,  of  Honey,  of  Promise,  the 
Wonderland,  the  Silver  Cloud  Land,  and  many  others, 
all  indicating  that  in  the  popular  thought  it  was  counted 
a  land  of  bliss;  by  the  fact  that  in  Christian  times  this 
Land  of  Promise  is  everywhere  identiiied  with  the  Chris- 
tian Paradise^  and  not  with  Hell;  and  by  the  fact  that 
except  in  rare  passages,  such  as  that  relating  to  Tethra,  it 
Is  usually  represented  as  presided  over  by  the  Gaelic  and 
Welsh  Gods  of  Light,  and  not  of  Darkness.  It  is  evident 
that  the  chief  reason  of  the  choice  of  Tethra  and  Manannan 
as  its  rulers  was  due  to  their  position  as  gods  of  the  oceao« 
be}rond  whidi  Magh  Mell  was  supposed  to  lie^ 

I  think  more  attention  might  well  be  paid  than  has 
been  paid  to  the  motive  underlying  the  legends  connected 
with  Annwuyn  (pron.  '*  asunvvn  "  with  a  closed  a,  mod. 
form,  dnmvfn  or  annwn).  They  seem  to  fall  into  two  fairly 
distinguisiiable  groups,  viz.:  a  group  in  which  the  motive 
is  a  raid  into  the  other  world  or  Annwuyn,  by  violence, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  oft  from  it  some  of  its  treasures 
or  possessions,  and  a  group  in  which  some  chosen  mortal 
is  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hidden  country, 
generally  by  its  queen,  to  come  and  remain  for  a  time 
in  the  place  of  bliss  in  which  she  dwells. 

The  first  group  of  tales»  which  seem  to  bear  a  rude 
and  primitive  complexion,  and  which  take  the  aspect  of 
a  raid  such  as  was  being  constantly  made  between 
neighbouring  chiefs  or  farmers  In  the  upper  world  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  treasure,  are  more  common 
in  Welsh  than  in  Irish  myth,  though  they  are  found  in 
both  ;  the  peaceful  motive  of  the  second  group  is  hardly 
more  than  suggesled  in  Welsh  story,  but  in  Ireland 
it  forms  the  theme  of  one  of  the  largest  departments  of 
the  romance  literature. 
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Among  the  first  class  we  may  place  the  very  striking 
Welsh  pocras  called  The  Spoiling  or  Victories  of  Annwuyn, 
the  Battle  of  Go8eu  or  Battle  of  the  Trees  (called  also  the 
Battle  of  Achren),  the  Tale  of  Kilhwch  and  Olwen,  and 
the  Mabinogi  of  Math,  son  of  Mathonwy. 

In  Irish  literature  the  bursting  of  Cuchulain  into  the 
Land  of  Scath  or  Scathach,  described  by  Cuchulain 
himself  in  metaphorical  language  in  the  "  Phantom  Chariot 
of  Cuchulain/'  and,  with  more  of  the  aspect  of  an  actual 
event,  in  the  "Wooing  of  £iner";  the  raid  of  Fraech 
with  Conall  Ceniach»  for  the  recovery  of  his  wife  and 
his  cows  in  the  Alps  ("Elpa")  in  the  Book  of  Formoy^ 
and  the  corresponding  raid  of  Cuchulain  into  the  Island 
of  Falga  to  bring  away  Blatfanat  and  the  three  cows 
and  cauldron,  belong  to  the  same  series  of  tales,  and  are 
dominated  by  the  same  underlying  motif.  In  all  these 
cases  the  attempt  is  made  against  the  wish  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  distant  land,  and  with  the  object  of 
robbing  them  of  their  possessions,  and  is  accompanied 
accordingly  with  severe  labours  and  perils.  In  these 
poems,  too,  lives  arc  lost  in  endeavouring  to  effect  an 
entry.  The  place  itself  assumes  a  gloomy  aspect,  and 
the  return  from  it  is  made  with  loss  and  difficulty.  In 
the  Spoiling  0/  Annwn  we  read : 

L  "  I  will  pnise  the  Mverdgn,  sapneme  Lofd  of  the  land. 

Who  hftth  extended  his  dominion  over  the  shore  of  the  wofUL 
Complete  (stout?)  was  the  prison  of  Gweir       Gwydion)^  in  Cier 

Sidi, 

Through  the  spite  *  of  Pwyll  or  Pryderi.   {•or  *  permission,'  Stephens) 

No  one  before  him  went  into  it. 

The  heavy  Uae  chain  held  the  fidthlnl  youth  (*finnly  held,'  Stephens) 

And  beftne  the  Spoils  of  Annwn  woefully  he  sinpit 

And  till  doom  shall  continue  a  bard  of  prayer. 

Thrice  enough  to  fill  Frydwen  {i.e.  Arthur'^  ship)  we  went  into  it 

Except  seven,  none  retoroed  from  Caer  Sidi." 


^  Gwydion  was  one  of  the  Scms  of  D6n  oi  Gods  of  Light*  and  he  was 
uncle  to  Lieu,  the  SuD*God. 
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Aod  again: 

IIL    Am  I  not  a  candidate  for  fame  with  the  listened  song, 

*  to  be  heard  in  song/  Stephens) 
In  Caer  Pedr}'van,  in  the  isle  of  the  strong  door? 
The  twilight  and  pilchy  darkneai  were  mixed  togjedier. 
Bright  wine  their  liqaoff  befoie  their  retinae 

(*tfae  beverage  of  the  host'K 
Thrice  enough  to  fill  Pr)-dwen  we  went  on  the  sea. 
Except  seven,  none  returned  from  Caer  Rigor." 

^tephe&'a  LH.  tftke  Cjmri,  183 ;  Skene,  Awr  Amkm  Books  if  Witks^ 
vqL  L  pi  364. 

The  object  ot  the  raid  in  the  Spoiling  of  A  nnwn 
seems  to  have  been  the  carrying  ofif  of  its  most  splendid 
treasure,  the  cauldron  set  with  an  edge  of  pearls,  belonging 
to  its  chief,  and  "  warmed  by  the  breath  of  nine  maidens." 
This  cauldron,  like  that  in  Cormac's  Adventure  in  the 
Land  of  Promise,  was  a  discriminating  pot,  for  it  would 
not  boil  the  food  of  a  coward.  The  cauldron  which 
Connac  found,  called  the  Cauldron  of  Truth,  would  only 
boil  the  food  put  into  it  during  the  recital  of  four 
absolutely  accurate  tales;  any  romancer  venturing  to 
draw  upon  his  imagination  for  his  facts  arrested  the 
I  ro'^ress  of  the  cooking  operations,  and  the  pig  inside 
could  by  no  manner  of  means  be  boiled.  Cauldrons  of 
Truth,  or  of  Renovation,  of  Life,  or  of  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  food,  are  an  essential  element  in  all  tales  of 
the  unseen  world, ^ 

In  the  Battle  of  Gd^cn^  in  which  the  trees  and  shrubs 
and  flowers  form  tliemseives  into  battle  array  and  take 
part  in  the  Bght,  the  conflict  is  said  to  be  against  the 
Gwiedig  of  Britain ;  but  its  real  object,  as  we  read  else- 

*  Professor  Anwyl  snvs  that  the  upper  world  is  sometimes  called  d/ycui 
or  adJatU,  the  latter  wurci  meaning  a  place  with  the  rim  turned  back,  as 
though  it  were  conceived  of  as  a  huge  cauldron  (Celtic  Religion,  p.  62). 

*  Bk,  of  Taliessittt  \m,  <f,  Skene,  /o«r  Ancient  Books  of  I  Votes,  i.  276 ; 
iL  399. 
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where,  was  to  recover  a  white  roe-buck  and  a  puppy 
which  belonged  to  Annwu}-n,  but  had  been  caiifrht  hy 
Amalhaon,  son  of  D6n.  Bran,  King  oi  Annwuyii,  and 
Amathaon  fought  toc^ether  in  a  battle  in  which  71,000 
lives  were  lost — a  large  expense  of  life  for  the  rescue  of 
*'  a  bitch,  a  roe,  and  a  lapwing,"  as  the  author  of  the 
Triad  called  "  The  Three  Frivolous  Battles,"  ^  of  which 
this  is  (rather  cynically)  put  down  as  one,  seems  to 
think. 

When,  however,  we  consider  that  these  things  were 
the  treasured  possessions  of  the  other  world,  we  under* 
stand  their  value.  The  struggles  gone  through  are  thus 
described  by  Taliessin : 

**  I  pierced  the  beast  of  the  great  gem. 
Which  had  a  hundred  heads 
And  a  furmiUable  battalion 
Under  the  root  of  its  tongue, 
Another  battalion 
In  the  back  of  its  head, 
A  gapinq  black  toad 
With  a  hundred  claws, 
A  crei»ted  »na.ke  of  many  coloursi, 
A  hundred  aovls  by  leason  of  on 
Are  tormented  hi  its  flesh.  .  . 

•^kenc^  Ftttr  Amknt  B«0k$  ^  WaUt,  L  p»  Zf7i  Rhjs,  ifii.  Lie, 
p.  »^ 

So  in  the  Mabinogi  of  M^th,  son  of  Mathonvvy, 
Gwydion,  enchanter  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs  in  the 
Battle  of  GoSeu,  and  brother  of  its  leader  Amathaon, 
penetrates  into  the  country  of  Pryderi,  son  of  Pwyll,  and 
carries  off,  by  means  of  a  similar  sort  of  enchantment 
to  that  of  the  trees  in  the  Kat  GotSeu,  the  swine  which 
had  been  sent  to  Piyderi  from  Annwuyn  by  Arawn  its 
king.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  pig  had  then  been 
only  recently  introduced  into  Wales,  so  careful  is  the 

^  A/yryT-iaM  Atxk,  L  167  ;  Triads,  i.  47 ;  iii*  50 ;  ^.  Rbyi,  Mii*  Lee, 
pp.  244-5, 
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descriptioii  of  these  animal  and  so  valuaUe  do  tliey 

appear.^ 

The  s\s{ne  are  refused  by  Prj'deri,  and  arc  only 
obtained  by  a  ruse ;  to  secure  them  a  battle  is  foughl, 
in  which  Pryderi's  men  are  slaughtered  in  such  numbers 
that  he  has  to  ^ive  hostages,  he  himself  beinnr  subse- 
quently slain  by  GwydioiL  In  every  case  these  difficult 
and  perilous  expeditions  into  Annwuyn  are  far  from  being, 
as  Rhys  and  Dc  Jubainville  seem  to  suggest,  descents 
by  spirits  into  a  land  of  the  dead ;  they  are  raids  made 
into  the  bright  country  for  the  definite  object  of  carrying 
oflf  treasures^— a  cauldron,  a  bitch,  swine,  etc.,— held  in  great 
repute  by  the  inhabitants  of  Annwuyn.  The  difference  is 
very  marked,  and  corresponds  rather  to  the  attempt  of 
Hercules  to  win  the  golden  apples  from  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides  through  hb  conflict  with  the  serpent 
guarding  the  tree  than  with  that  hero's  descent  into 
Hades.  Unfortunately  for  us,  these  Welsh  poems,  old 
as  they  undoubtedly  arc  in  parts,  and  ancient  as  arc 
many  of  the  allusions  they  contain,  are  imbued  with 
sentiments  derived  \vo\\\  Christian  teaching.  Addresses  to 
Christ,  religious  expressions,  prayers  and  thanksgivings, 
form  part  of  almost  ever}^  poem,  even  of  those  that  are 
most  ancient.  Even  in  the  Spoils  of  Annwn,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  archaic,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  impressive, 
of  all  the  ancient  Welsh  or  Cumbrian  poems»  the  last 
stanza  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  misdoings  and 
ignorance  of  the  monks^  who,  though  they  are  said  to 
**  congregate  like  wolves>"  ytt  have  not  acquired  that 

"*  So  ihey  went  to  Math,  son  of  Mathonwy.  '  Lord,'  said  Gwydion,  '  I 
faatre  beazd  that  there  have  coat  to  the  eootb  some  heMta  tudi  at  iPOte 
never  known  m  this  island  before.*  'What  are  th^  adled?'  he  asked. 

Tigs,  Lord.'  'And  what  kind  of  animals  arc  Uicy?'  '  Tlcy  are  small 
axumals,  and  their  flesh  is  better  than  the  flesh  of  oxen.'  'They  arc  small, 
then  ? '  '  Ves,  and  th<^y  change  their  iMines ;  swine  are  they  now  called,' " 
etc  (Null's  edition,  p.  59}. 
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knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature  which  was  the  proud 

possession  of  the  pagan  bards : 

•*  They  know  not  when  ihc  deep  nighi  and  dawn  divide. 
Nor  what  is  the  coarse  of  ibe  wind,  or  who  agitates  itj 
In  what  place  it  dies  away,  on  what  land  it  roars;** 

while  I  imagine  that  but  for  Christian  teaching  about 
sin  and  its  punishment,  such  lines  as  those  found  in 
Kat  GoSeu: 

'*  A  bondfed  souls  through  sin 
ShftU  be  tormented  in  iu  flesh"-^ 

would  have  been  impossible.  Now»  as  there  is  no  por* 
tton  of  Irish  imaginative  literature  that  has  been  more 
modified  and  changed  through  contact  with  Christian 
influences  than  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  the  unseen 
world,  it  is  little  likely  that  Welsh  literature  escaped 
without  something  of  the  same  modification.  The 
immense  influence  exercised  upon  the  mediaeval  mind 
by  the  subject  known  as  the  "Harrowing  of  Hell,"  a 
subject  which  produced  one  of  earliest  long  poems 
written  in  the  English  language/  could  not  have  been 
unfelt  in  Wales. 

The  only  poem  in  Irish  which  recounts  a  similar 
experience  is  open  to  the  same  criticism.  Cuchulain 
was  recalled  to  a  phantom-life  on  one  occasion  by  St 
Patrick,  in  order  that  he  might  assist  in  the  conversion 
of  the  Irish  king  Laery  (La^haire)  by  attesting  from 
his  own  experience  the  truth  of  Patrick's  assertions 
regarding  the  future  life  in  heaven  and  hell  Laeiy  was 
a  stout  pagan,  and,  according  to  this  story,  he  dedaied 
that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  believe  in  tiie  Saint,  nor 
yet  in  God,  unless  he  should  call  up  Cuchulain  in  all  his 
dignity,  as  he  was  recorded  in  the  old  stories,  to  add  his 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  ratrick's  declarations.  Cuchulain 
comes  from  hell,  to  which  place  all  the  great  heroes  of 

*  The  "  Harrowing  of  Hell "  is  mf^MMed  to  have  been  mitten  in  Kent  in 
the  letter  put  of  the  ninth  centniy. 
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the  ancient  time  were  relegated  as  obstinate  unbelievers 
by  the  religious  of  later  days.  He  is  there  said  to  be 
usefully  employed  in  plying  his  renowned  weapon,  the 
Gae  bofga,  on  the  demons;  while  they,  on  thdr  side, 
ate  scouiging  the  hosts  of  Ubter  around  King  Conor 
(Concfaobhar),  the  king  himself  only  being  preserved  by 
the  special  intervention  of  Blatys  Soa  This  account  of 
the  doings  of  Cuchulain  in  hell  Is  mixed  up  with  a 
vivid  description  of  a  raid  made  by  him  in  his  lifetime 
into  the  Land  of  Scith,  or  *  Shadow,'  in  order  to  secure 
for  himself  a  special  cauldron  with  the  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver  which  it  contained,  as  also  three  cows  of 
wonderful  properties  kept  in  a  fortress  "vast  by  the 
north.** 

The  poem  seems  to  be  a  confused  reminiscence  of 
three  events  in  Cuchulains  career,  all  attended  with 
difficulty  and  danger,  viz.  his  journey  as  a  youth  to  the 
fort  of  the  Amazon  Scathach ;  his  rape  of  Blathnat^ 
wife  of  Curoi  and  daughter  of  Midir,  from  Midir's  palace 
in  Inis  Falga  (the  Isle  of  Man  or  the  Hebrides),  along 
with  his  magic  cauldron  and  three  cows;  and  his  carrying 
off  the  white  red-eared  cows  of  Echaid  Echbfl  of  Aiba» 
which  used  to  come  and  graze  in  Ca  Antrim,  evidently 
another  version  of  the  same  incident 

Though  the  incidents  in  this  story  seem  to  be  pie> 
served  in  a  very  archaic  form,  the  tone  and  setting  have 
been  coloured  by  Christian  ideas,  just  as  Cuchulain,  when 
he  asks  SL  Patrick  to  take  him  with  him  to  the  "  Land 
of  Promise,"  means  not  the  Pagan  Paradise,  but  the 
Christian  heaven. 

Such  efforts  to  enter  by  force  and  carry  off  the 
treasures  of  the  unseen  world  seem  to  have  been  one  of 
the  feats  demanded  of  a  warrior  of  renown  as  a  final 
test  of  prowess,  being,  as  it  was,  attended  with  so  much 
peril  and  difficulty. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  word  "  Hades,"  with 
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all  its  as80ciatioos»  should  be  applied  to  the  world  into 
which  they  went  Inevitably  the  idea  of  a  place  of 
gloom  and  of  departed  spirits  attaches  to  the  use  of  this 
wofd.  Nay,  imagination  travels  farther,  and  almost 
unconsciously  the  native  conception  of  the  Spoiling  of 
Annwuyn  becomes  associated  with  the  mediaeval  Quristian 
doctrine  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell.  M.  d'Arbois  and 
Professor  Rhys  speak  always  of  the  place  as  one  of 
gloom  and  tenor,  a  prison-house  in  vvhicli  the  ghosts  of 
men  are  detained,  ruled,  and  presided  over  by  "  Dark 
Divinities."  But  the  earliest  description  we  have  in  Welsh 
literature  of  Annwuyn  is  utterly  unlike  such  an  idea  of 
it;  it  has,  on  lite  contrary,  all  the  characteristics  of 
Magh  Mell,  the  Irish  Elysium  fields.  We  are,  in  fact, 
in  great  difficulty  for  want  of  a  word  to  express  the  Celtic 
conception.  The  title  of  "  Happy  Other-world,"  which  Mr. 
Nutt  uses  in  his  Voyage  of  Sntn,  and  which  has  been 
generally  adopted,  seems  too  vague  and  indefinite  to 
express  to  the  mind  the  brilliant  Irish  conception  of 
Magh  MelL  Yet^  even  in  choosing  a  title  for  this  essay, 
I  was  forced  to  adopt  the  very  word  "  Hades "  which  I 
think  to  be  so  misleading,  because  no  other  more  satis- 
factory word  seemed  to  suggest  itself.  The  Welsh  word 
Annwu3m  or  Annwfn  is  equally  unsuited  to  express  the 
earliest  idea  of  the  Briti^  Celt  For  Annwfn  means 
"very  deep,"  an  "abyss"  (dza/u  — deep),  and  nothing 
couki  be  more  unlike  the  cheerful  descriptions  given  of 
the  place  in  Welsh  literature  than  such  a  title.  Professor 
Morris  Jones  thinks,  and  I  have  no  doubt  rightly,  that 
the  word  has  replaced,  under  later  influences,  some  more 
ancient  name  now  lost  to  us,  and  has  become  identiiied 
in  the  Christian  consciousness  with  the  place  of  the  dead. 

The  earliest  description  we  have  in  Welsh  literature 
of  Annwfn,  to  which  I  referred  above,  is  found  in  the 
Mabioogi  of  Fwyll,  Prince  of  Dyved.  Pwyll,  who  is  out 
huntii^  one  day,  meets  a  chieftain  named  Arawn,  who 
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tells  him  that  he  is  a  crowned  king  in  the  land  from 
which  he  had  come^  namely,  Aimwuyn,  where  another 
king  of  the  same  countiy  is  engaged  in  war  with  him. 
By  mutual  agreement  tfaey  arrange  to  exchange  kingdoms 
and  personalities  for  a  year,  and  Pwyll  is  conducted 
by  Arawn  to  the  entrance  of  bis  palace  and  its  sur- 
rounding buildings,  and  invited  to  enter  the  Court  as 
king.  The  story  continues:  '"So  he  went  forward  into 
the  Court,  and,  when  he  came  there,  he  beheld  sleeping- 
rooms  and  halls  and  chambers,  and  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  ever  seen.  And  he  went  into  the  hall  to 
disrobe,  and  there  came  youths  and  pages  and  disrobed 
him,  and  all  as  they  entered  saluted  him.  And  two 
knights  came  and  drew  his  hunting-dress  from  about 
him,  and  clothed  him  in  a  vesture  of  silk  and  gold. 
And  the  hall  was  prepared,  and  behold  he  saw  the 
household  and  the  host  enter  in,  and  the  host  was  the 
most  comely  and  the  best  equipped  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  And  with  them  came  in  likewise  the  Queen,  who 
was  the  fairest  woman  that  he  had  ever  yet  beheld.  She 
had  on  a  yellow  robe  of  shining  satin ;  and  they  washed 
and  went  to  table  and  sat,  the  Queen  on  one  side  of  him, 
and  one  who  seemed  to  be  an  Earl  on  the  other  side. 

''And  he  began  to  speak  with  the  Queen,  and  he 
thought  from  her  speech  fhat  she  was  the  seemliest  and 
most  noble  lady  of  converse  and  of  cheer  that  ever  was. 
And  they  partook  of  meat  and  drink,  with  songs  and 
feasting;  and  of  all  the  Courts  upon  earth,  behold  this 
was  the  best  supplied  with  food  and  drink,  and  vessels 
of  gold  and  royal  jewels."* 

Now,  except  that  we  find  a  king — or,  rather,  kings — 
reigning  in  Annwuyn  (or  Annwfn),  instead  of,  as  is 
usual  in  the  Irish  stories,  a  Queen,  this  description 
exactly  agrees  with  the  accounts  of  the  beauty  and 

'AisKA  Printe  of  Dyvtdt  Nott't  ed.  pph  4^.    See  aIm  AlitfA,  mm 
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gladsomeness  of  Magh  Mell,  the  Irish  X^nd  of  Youth  and 
Promise.  Nothing  could  be  further  removed  from  those 
notions  of  death  and  gloom  that  we  associate  with 
Hades  than  the  account  of  this  cheerful  "Other-world." 
It  is  manifest  that  the  name  Annwfn  as  "an  ab3rss"  in 
no  way  fits  it,  any  more  than  does  M.  Gaidoz's  attempt 
to  equate  the  word  with  the  Breton  "  anaoun^"  and  make 
it  a  place  of  souls.^  The  idea  of  it  as  a  place  inhabited 
by  the  souls  of  men  is  quite  foreign  to  it ;  it  is  a  cheerful 
and  happy  land  of  the  superior  beings,  into  which,  as 
occasion  arises,  the  chosen  mortal  may  venture  and  return 
aiive,  by  the  special  invitation  of  its  prince. 

It  is  very  evident  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  two 
overlapping^  conceptions — an  earlier  one,  representing  a 
country  of  bliss  and  contentment ;  and  a  later  one,  in 
which  this  mysterious  world  has  lost  its  original  signific- 
ance as  a  world  of  life  and  happiness,  and  has  become 
synonymous  with  a  place  of  death  and  the  shades.  The 
number  of  times  that  we  meet  with  the  word  "  Uffern " 
(the  Welsh  word  for  "  hell ")  in  connection  with  Annwfn 
is  very  significant.  Uffern  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
'*infem-a/'  and  like  the  ideas  of  *' soul  "-existence,  of 
"penance,"  and  of  iuture  ''punishment/'  it  came  in  with 
Latin  teachers  of  Christianity,  who  grafted  imperfectly 
the  notions  derived  from  quite  other  sources  upon  the 
native  stock  of  ideas.* 

^The  Welsh  Dictiooaiy  gives  Amtajn  as  '*a  bottomtcss  golf,"  "an  abyss**; 

"the  receptacle  of  the  deid";  "hdl."  Frofessor  Aowyl  coosidefs  dat  k 

signifies  ihe  "Not-world"  {Celtic  Religion^  p.  62). 

In  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Celt.  Phil.  i.  29,  M.  Gaidoz  equates  AnniL'jn  with 
the  Breton  anaouH^  *'  the  souls  of  the  departed  " ;  but  he  hnds  it  dithcuit  to 
explain  this,  because  Us  suggested  original  animtm  does  not  exist  aajrwhere 
(see  also       iii  184;  and  Anmsks  dc  BtHagntt  xL  488}. 

*I  owe  tiie  IbUowiog  note  to  the  courtesf  of  Professor  Mofris  Jones: 
"ag^irw,  Lat  ii^mMn  htSatt  the  f.  (sWebh  fil)  the  n  was  lost  and  the 
i  was  tomided,  becoming  sr,  wfaicb  in  old  Wddi  was  soonded  like  the 
IVenchii.*' 
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Even  in  those  poems  to  which  we  have  alluded,  in 
which  the  bright  country  suffered  violence  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  take  it  by  force,  and  where  we 
find  it  represented  consequently  as  guaided  by  walls  and 
serpents,  and  monsters  of  all  sorts,  which  have  to  be 
overcome^  the  essential  characteristics  remain,  though  the 
idea  has  been  modified.  The  cauldron  with  the  rim  of 
pearls  which  would  not  cook  food  for  a  coward — symbol  of 
renewed  life  and  truthfulness;  the  brindled  ox  with  the 
broad  head-band,  or  the  precious  beast  with  silver-head ; 
the  ''perfect  chair,**  known  to  Manawyddan  and  Pryderi, 
seated  in  which  neither  disease  nor  old  age  can  touch  the 
occupant ;  the  fire  encircled  by  streams  of  ocean ;  tlie 
fruitful  fountain  above  it  which  gives  drink  sweeter  than 
white  wine:  all  these  arc,  with  only  the  smallest  variation 
in  details,  the  characteristics  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
Irish  Land  of  Promise,  into  which  Cormac  goes.  We  find 
them,  indeed,  with  certain  modifications,  in  every  story 
of  the  Irish  world  invisible.  The  names  given  in  Welsh 
literature  to  Annwfn  are  also  interesting :  Caer  Sidi,  the 
Revolving  Castle;  Caer  Vedwyd,  the  Castle  of  Revelry; 
Caer  Golud,  Castle  of  Riches;  Caer  Pedryvan,  the 
Four-cornered  Castle^  four  times  revolving;  Caer  Rigor, 
the  Kingly  Castle.  These  titles,  which  are  perhaps 
older  than  Annwfn  or  UfTem,  both  of  which  are  found 
In  the  poem,  do  not  convey  to  the  mind  a  place  of 
misery  or  darkness.  Besides,  it  seems  dear  that  the 
third  and  fourth  lines  of  the  "Spoiling  of  Annwfn" 
refer  to  Gwydion's  journey  thither  to  recover  the  swine 
of  Pryderi  in  the  story  of  Alath,  son  of  Mathonwy,  and 
we  have  already  examined  the  bright  conception  of 
Annwfn  in  the  Mabinogion.   The  lines  run  thus: 

**  Stout  m  the  pliion  of  Owdr       Gwydioo)  in  Cfeer  SidL 
Thiongb  the  qrfte  of  Pwyll  and  Piyderi 

No  one  before  him  went  into  it. 

The  hcftvy  Une  chain  held  the  bithfal  youth, 
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And  before  the  spoils  of  Annwfn  woefully  he  siQgB* 
Thenceforth  till  doom  he  shall  remain  a  bard. 
Thrice  enough  to  fill  Prydwen  (Arthur's  ship)  we  went  into  it 
Eauqit  aevco,  none  tetnmed  from  Gmt  Sidi.** 

It  is  this  and  similar  venes  that  has  given  an  aspect 
of  gloom  to  the  place;  bu^  if  it  alludes  to  Gwydion*s 
unauthorised  descent  to  the  south  to  steal  the  posses- 
sions of  Pryderi,  as  seems  obvious,  it  becomes  one  of 

txie  descriptions  of  a  violent  raid  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  treasure.  In  the  prose  tale  the  Prince  gets 
off  safe  with  the  swine,  but  in  the  poem  he  is  imprisoned 
and  loses  most  of  his  men. 

Turning  now  to  Irish  literature,  we  are  in  presence 
of  a  larj^e  series  of  stories  relatinjy  to  the  passage  of 
exceptional  human  beings  into  the  unseen  world.  There 
is  no  thought,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  all  mortals  will 
of  necessity  assemble  thither,  or  that  it  is  a  land  to  be 
reached  through  death  ;  it  is  essentially,  and  above  all 
things^  the  land  of  life,  of  the  £ver-living  or  Immortal 
Ones,  of  the  young  who  will  never  grow  old ;  not,  as  I 
conceive  of  it,  of  the  dead  who  will  live  again,  but  of 
beings  who  cannot,  in  the  human  sense,  die  at  all.  That 
is,  I  do  not  conceive  Uiat  the  unseen  world  was  generally 
thought  of  by  the  pagan  Irish  as  a  place  of  departed 
^irtts,  shades  in  which  they  wander,  or  a  Paradise  in 
which  they  live  again,  but  rather  as  a  dwelling  of  the 
Immortals  into  which  by  special  favour,  or,  for  a  special 
purpose,  some  single  mortals  were  invited,  and  whence, 
like  Connla,  they  may  never  care  to  return,  or,  like 
Cuchulain,  they  may  stay  awhile,  and  then  resume  ordi- 
Tidivy  life ;  or  yet  again  they  may,  like  Bran  or  Ofsin, 
return  to  earth  only  to  die.  But  as  a  rule  they  do  return 
again,  while  the  idea  that  they  attain  to  the  land  only  by 
means  of  death  is  entirely  absent 

The  usual  belief  is  that  it  lies  in  an  island  within  a 
lake  or  be3^nd  the  ocean;  or  again,  it  is  beneath  the 

L 
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waves  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  idea  of  separation 

by  water  being  essential  in  most  of  the  tales.  Later,  when 
the  gods  who  ruled  this  mystic  realm  were  conceived  of 
as  fallen  from  tbeir  high  estate  as  Lords  of  the  Sky, 
and  were  relegated  to  the  sldh  dwellings  nndefground, 
and,  connected  in  men's  minds  with  the  tumuli  or  ancient 
burial-places,  the  idea  changed  somewhat 

But  everywhere,  as  in  Welsh  legend,  we  find  the  same 
description  of  this  land  as  one  of  unfailing  brightness, 
of  inexhaustible  joys,  where  death,  disease,  and  want  are 
alike  unknown,  and  where  no  man  notices  the  lapse  of 
time.  I  du  nut  intend  to  summarise  these  tales  to-night; 
this  has  been  done  for  the  Pagan  tales,  or  those  most 
entirely  Pagan,  by  Mr.  Nutt  in  his  Vo)>age  of  Bran,  and 
for  the  Christian  voya^ye  tales  by  Zimmer  in  hi?^  studies 
on  the  Brendan  Legend.^  They  are,  fortunately,  by  this 
time  pretty  well  known. 

A  couple  of  typical  instances  will  suffice.  In  Laegh's 
description  of  the  palace  in  Magh  MeU»  as  he  himself 
had  seen  it,  he  says : 


*'  There  is  a  door  toward  the  west 

In  the  place  where  the  sun  goes  down, 

A  stud  of  pale  hor&es  with  hriUiant  manes; 

Another,  purple  brown ; 

Al  the  door  tovmvda  the  eut  I  mw 

Tbvee  shining  porple  trees, 

From  which  a  flock  of  birds  calls  down 

Gently  to  the  youths  of  the  royal  dun. 

There  is  at  the  fortress'  door  a  tree, 

Pl«uukt  the  OMisic  that  cones  therefiron* 

A  tree  of  diver;  agtUnct  it  the  mh 

Sbuies  like  unto  gold  in  splendour. 

Three  hand  red  men  by  each  noble  Ctee 

Of  various  fruits,  are  nourii^hed. 

There  is  a  well  in  the  princely  dwelling. 


>  Keltiiche  Beitii^,  ZtiUekHft  fitt  DnOtclm  AUtrtkim^  vol.  xm.  p.  laS 
nq,  end  3s,  196-334;  cf.  ZtU,  fitr  Vgt*  Sfnuk^  sSw 
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Thiiee  fifty  prineet  with  maatki  gty 
And  *  bfooch  of  gold,  of  brigbtctt  hue 

In  ead)  <^  their  radiant  mantles. 
There  is  a  cask  of  joyous  mead 
Distribated  to  the  household. 
How  much  soever  may  be  consumed 
It  xedMuas  ever  fiiU  end  endnriog. 
A  wonHui  Abides  in  tbb  noble  house 
Above  all  the  women  of  Erin. 
With  hair  of  gold  she  welcomes  OS 
In  her  accomplished  heaaty. 
Her  speech  to  the  men  of  every  king 
Beantiilbl,  wise,  end  gentle,"  etc. 

Or  in  Co7idia  of  the  Golden  Hair: 

**  There  is  another  Innd 

It  were  not  ill  for  thee  to  visit  it, 

I  see  the  bright  sun  is  setting 

How  fitf  wenx  it  be,  before  nigbi  we  diell  anive. 

It  is  the  laad  of  joy 

Passing  the  dieams  of  all  men« 

There  is  m)  one  dwelling  there 

Save  noble  women  and  maidens." 

The  same  blissful  conceptions  are  found  in  every  story 
of  the  unseen  world.  The  happy,  careless  nature  of  the 
Celt,  prone  to  optimism,  and  always  determined  to  believe 
the  best  rather  than  to  fear  the  worst,  conjured  up  for 
himself  a  radiant  land  where  all  that  he  loved  best  in 
life  was  to  be  reproduced  and  multiplied.  Everlasting 
youth,  brave  men  and  lovely  women,  music,  drinking, 
and  pastimes,  were  all  to  be  found  there,  and  as  warfare 
and  blood-shedding  were  essential  to  happiness  in  the 
earthly  life,  they  are  at  times  reproduced  in  the  other 
world,  and  the  happy  mortal  is  called  upon  to  take  part 
in  them.  He  is  tempted  away  by  a  fair  maiden,  usually 
by  means  of  a  wondrous  apple  of  every  flavour,  and 
which,  however  much  It  was  partaken  of,  never  grew  less, 
or  by  a  magic  branch  that  played  melodious  music,  and 
whose  call  was  irresistible.  These  features  recur  in  almost 
eveiy  l^nd  of  the  unseen  world.    A  sort  of  trance  is 
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usually  gone  into^  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
essential^ 

We  need  not  linger  over  these  tales.  AU  that  is 
essential  to  us  is  to  recognise  that  over  them  hangs  no 

depressing  rule  of  "  Dark  Divinities/'  no  gloom  of  spirit- 
haunted  shades,  no  thought  of  death  or  pain.  They  are 
painted  with  all  the  powers  of  brilliant  word-painting  of 
which  the  Irish  Gael  was  such  a  master,  as  worlds  of 
joy  and  of  youth,  of  vital  and  unending  life.  They  are, 
in  fact,  the  Paradise  of  the  Gods  of  Life.  It  is  earth 
that  is  in  them  represented  always  as  "  the  dark  unquiet 
land/'  the  place  where  "  amid  the  assemblies  of  short- 
lived mortals"  man  is  fated  to  await  his  death. 

This  is  the  essential  distinction  of  the  Pagan  dreams. 
But  when  we  pass  to  the  visions  influenced  by  Christian 
thougfati  we  are  conscious  at  once  of  a  change  of  ton& 
Gradually  the  joyousness  that  has  been  the  dominant 
note  of  Pagan  bdief  is  tuned  down  into  a  minor  key, 
the  old  stories  receive  into  themselves  new  features^ 
counterbalancing  what  had  hitherto  been  wholly  bright 
and  hopeful,  by  suggestions  of  gloom,  of  suffering,  and 
of  despair.  At  first  these  suggestions  are  fitted  awkwardly 
into  tiie  old  framework,  they  are  rare,  and,  as  it  were, 
out  of  place ;  but  gradually,  as  larger  portions  of  the 
new  belief  find  their  way  into  the  old  romances,  many 
of  the  older  features  become  modified,  and  we  finally 
emerge  into  an  atmosphere  wholly  controlled  by  medi- 
aeval beliefs  introduced  through  Christian  influence.  The 
meeting-point  of  Pagan  and  Christian  thought  is  always 
of  deep  interest;  but  I  know  of  no  place  in  custom  or 
literature  where  there  can  be  traced,  step  by  step,  the 

^  It  is  to  be  raaarlnd  that  die  most  permanent  chMictefiadea  of  the  unseen 

world  are  those  which  formed  part  of  the  oidinar}'  surroundings  of  eveiy 
Irish  dwelling  of  any  rank.  The  jxjt  or  cauldron,  the  apple-tree  in  which 
birds  sing,  the  vat  of  coead  or  ale,  the  hearth  or  fire,  the  harp  giving  music, 
weie  eteentkts  without  wbicb  the  ewrtblf  hone  wonld  have  been  bnpefCsct. 
The  tfeasfereiioe  of  tfieie  thbgt  into  his  Elyalum  «m  natnnl  and  mevitable. 
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gradual  absorption  of  new  and  fixed  doctrinal  ideas  of 
outside  growth  into  the  older  and  vaguer,  but  exquisite 
imaginings  of  the  native  mind,  as  it  can  be  traced  in  the 
Gaelic  visions  of  the  Other  World.  It  was  impossible  to 
shatter  at  a  blow  a  form  of  belief  which  was  rooted  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  people;  it  held  its  place  with 
persistent  vitality^  and  even  when,  with  many  slow 
loiterings  by  the  way,  it  gradually,  and,  as  it  were,  reluct- 
antly, fell  into  the  background,  it  was  not  without  having 
carried  over  into  the  new  many  beautiful  fancies  derived 
from  the  old,  as  it  likewise  absorbed  into  the  old  many 
thoughts  (principally,  alas,  thoughts  of  glooin  and  pen- 
ance and  punishment)  fathered  out  of  the  graver  and 
more  awesome  conceptiuns  of  the  Christian  monks. 

Let  mc  point  out,  briefly,  how  this  changed  idea  is 
introduced.  In  ^^L-neral,  the  framework  of  a  voyage  ts 
carried  on  from  Pagan  times  into  the  semi-Christian 
visions,  but  the  idea  has  gradually  enlarged  from  that 
of  a  single  island  in  a  lake  or  across  the  sea,  into  a  long 
series  of  islands  out  on  the  open  boundless  ocean,  in  each 
of  which  some  new  marvel  is  to  be  found.  Already,  in 
the  Vo3^ge  of  Bran,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  tales,  we 
have  the  single  isle  of  older  times  expanded  into  iiAy  or 
"thrice  fifty'*  isles  in  the  ocean  to  the  west  of  us,  and 
several  of  these  are  separately  described;  but  in  this 
voyage  the  main  incidents  remain  undianged  It  is  a 
lady  who  beckons,  a  branch  of  silver  that  allures,  and 
die  whole  aspect  is  joyous  and  full  of  brilliant  charm. 
In  the  Voyage  of  Maelduin,  in  the  Voyage  of  the  Sons 
of  O'Corra,  of  Snedgus  and  MacRiagla,  of  St.  Columcille's 
Three  Clerics,  and  in  the  famous  Voyage  of  St.  Brendan, 
there  are  a  multitude  of  islands,  each  preserving  some 
well-dehned  characteristic  diiferentiating  it  from  ail  the 
rest. 

The  voyage  is  no  longer  made  in  a  magic  craft,  which 
moves  of  itself  across  a  magic  ocean ;  it  is  an  actual 
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craft  built  of  wood  or  skiits,  and  manned  by  human 
oarsmen,  and  the  dkecdon  of  the  voyage  ts  usually  west- 
ward or  north-west,  several  of  the  voyages  starting  from 
or  near  Galway  or  Kerry  on  the  western  coast  of 
Ireland. 

But  the  really  distinctive  feature  is  that  the  voyage 
itself,  instead  of  being  undertaken  from  motives  of 
pleasure  or  desire,  becomes  a  penance  or  an  expiation 
for  crime.  Maelduin  g:oes  to  discover  the  murderer  of 
his  father,  and  the  adventures  of  the  Sons  of  O'Corra, 
of  Snedgus  and  MacRiai^la,  and  of  St.  Columcille's 
Clerics,  arise  out  of  the  commission  and  the  punishment 
of  crime. 

Even  the  Voyage  of  Brendan,  which  sprang  out  of 
that  desire  that  lay  deep  in  the  heart  of  many  a 
dreaming  Celt  to  find  "great  rivers  and  fertile  lands" 
beyond  the  ocean,  is  shadowed  by  the  doom  of  mis- 
fortune entailed  by  exceeding  the  number  of  passengers 
allotted  for  the  vo)Page-^  mot^  that  Is  found  In  several 
of  the  stories^  and  which.  If  It  Is  Irish  at  all,  springs 
from  the  desire  for  fixed  numbers  that  pervades  Irish 
literature* 

These  voyages  are,  then,  penitential  journeys,  and  this 
fact  entirely  revolutionises  the  structure  and  tone  of  the 

tales.  The  incidents  assume  a  moral  aspect,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  marked  as  time  goes  on,  and 
in  their  latest  evolution  the  voyage  incident  entirely 
drops  out,  and  the  whole  talc  is  concerned  with  the 
description  of  the  joys  of  paradise  and  heaven  and  the 
tortures  of  the  lost  in  hell.  Let  us  trace  the  way  in 
which  this  idea  enters  the  tales.  In  the  Voyage  of 
Bran  we  first  find  the  central  idea  of  the  other  world 
shrunk  into  the  special  characteristic  of  a  single  one 
out  of  a  number  of  islands.  The  Land  of  Women  no 
longer  fills  the  central  place.  The  palace  where  the 
wanderers  are  entertained,  the  food  of  every  flavour 
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which  is  given  to  them,  the  rapid  and  unperceived  lapse 
of  time,  the  ball  of  thread  with  which  the  travellers 
are  held  (which  replaces  in  the  later  legends  the  original 
apple  of  Invitation)  are  here,  as  in  all  the  later  legends, 
peculiarities  only  of  one  out  of  the  numerous  islands 
which  they  visit.^  Here  appears  for  the  first  time  the 
Isle  of  Laughter,  where  the  inhabitants  ;.nvc  forth  in- 
cessant gusts  of  laughter,  and  on  which,  when  one  of 
Bran's  companions  lands,  he  is  seized  with  the  same 
desire,  and  remains  gaping  and  shaking  with  mirth  for 
ever. 

In  the  Voyage  of  Maelduin  this  Isle  .of  Laughter  is 
balanced  by  another  island  called  the  Isle  of  Wailing, 
inhabited  by  human  beings  whose  bodies  and  raiments 
were  black.  Round  their  heads  were  fillets,  and  they 
rested  never  from  weepuig  and  waUing.  No  one  who 
landed  on  the  island  ever  returned,  but  began  to  weep 
with  the  rest  Maelduin  had  to  send  four  of  his  men, 
with  garments  wrapped  round  their  heads  and  mouths, 
to  bring  back  by  force  three  who  had  landed  to  explore 
the  ble.  Two  tiiey  brought  back,  but  the  third  remained 
behind.  Here  already  we  begin  to  feel  in  the  r^on  of 
the  Divine  Comedy. 

In  the  Voyage  of  the  Sons  oi  (J  Corra  the  first  island 
they  come  to  is  the  Isle  of  Weeping.  This  sufficiently 
indicates  the  penitential  nature  of  their  voyage,  which  is 
undertaken  to  atone  for  their  intended  murder  of  their 
grandfather  and  for  their  numerous  crimes ;  or,  in  their 
own  words,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  habit  of 
penitence  and  religion." 

In  these  two  stories  appears  for  the  first  time  the 
Miller  of  Hell,  but  as  yet  he  is  a  personage  whose 
business  it  is  not  to  punish  men,  but  to  teach  them  a 
moral  lesson.  In  his  mill  are  all  the  choice  things  of 
the  world,  tiie  pleasures  and  riches  of  life  {S&ns  of 
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CCorra,  cfa.  62).  In  AfaMuin  it  is  all  those  things  that 
have  been  b^;rudged  on  earth»  the  treasuies  about  which 
men  have  shown  themselves  covetous  and  selfish,  which 
are  being  ground  in  the  mill  (ch.  xiv.X 

We  are  not  yet  in  the  full  tide  of  mediaeval  dogmatic 
belief,  but  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  miller  will 
no  longer  grind  the  goods  of  this  world,  but  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  men.^ 

The  same  moral  intention  is  seen  in  CC^a  in  the 
man  who  is  condemned  to  dig  perpetually  with  a  spade 
with  a  handle  of  fire,  because  during  his  h'fe  he  had 
du^  his  fields  on  Sunday ;  and  in  MaeUuin  in  the 
punishment  of  the  cook  who  stole  and  secreted  the 
valuables  of  the  church.- 

The  Pagan  Paradise  or  Land  of  Promise  seems  at 
first  to  retain  its  position  in  the  stories  independently 
of  the  Christian  heaven,  but  inevitably  it  becomes  in 
the  later  tales  confused  with  it,  and  passes  into  it  In 
Maelduin,  in  the  Voyage  of  Snedgus  and  the  Story  of 
Columoille*s  Clerics*  It  Is  a  land  that  may  not  be  entered, 
and  which  Is  usually  guarded  by  a  rampart  or  revolving 
wall  In  MaMUm  (xxxii.)  we  read:  "After  that  they 
sight  another  island,  and  it  was  not  large,  a  fieiy  rampart 
round  about  It.  and  that  rampart  revolved  round  the 
Island.  In  the  side  of  tiie  rampart  was  an  open  door, 
and  whenever  the  doorway  came  in  the  course  of  Its 
revolution  opposite  to  where  Maelduin  and  his  com- 
panions were,  they  could  see  through  it  the  entire  island 
and  all  that  was  in  it ;  its  inhabitants  also,  liuman 
beings,  beautiful,  very  many,  wearing  embroidered 
garments,  and    feasting  with   golden   vessels   in  their 

^The  same  gradual  transference  from  a  moral  and  allegorical  to  an  actual 
state  is  shown  in  an  interesting  manner  in  comparing  the  Vision  of  Fur!>iu& 
(Bede,  E<eL  Hist.  Bk.  iiL  c.  19),  in  which  the  fixes  of  bell  «ie  sormbolic,  with 
the  grim  TMltQr  of  Uie  Uter  i^ons. 

'Voyage  of  MeeMuin,  Uto*  Celt*  tola.  tx.  x. ;  Voyege  of  the  Sons  of 
O'Com,  iUd,  VOL  m  3743,  both  edited  by  Wbitley  Stokes. 
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hands.  And  the  wanderers  heard  their  drinking-songs. 
A  long  time  they  pondered  that  marvel,  for  it  seemed 
delii^tful  to  them."^ 

In  the  Irish  Vo3rage  of  Brendan  this  island  still 
remains  apart  from  Paradise,  but  the  inhaUtants  have 
become  Christian.  ''On  a  certain  day  when  they  were 
prosperously  on  the  sea,  rowing,  they  beheld  a  certain 
beautiful  island,  and  it  was  lofty.  Howbeit  they  found 
no  cis)'  harbour  or  port  of  entrance.  For  twelve  days 
they  continued  going  round  it,  and  during  all  that  space 
they  were  unable  to  land  upon  it  ilowbeit  they  heard 
men's  voices  therein  praising  the  Lord,  and  they  beheld 
a  church  therein,  high,  famous,  dtliLduful."  They  were 
not  permitted  to  land  on  the  island,  but  from  above  a 
waxed  tablet  was  thrown  down  to  them,  which  bid  them 
spend  no  more  toil  in  trying  to  enter  that  island,  for  it 
was  not  the  land  they  sought,  and  they  could  never 
come  therein ;  for  it  was  written  in  the  Scriptures, 
"  Manskmes  Dei  multat  sunt"  • 

In  later  times,  as  Zimmer  points  out;  the  7Vr  iaimgiri^ 
or  Land  of  Promise,  becomes  identified  with  Canaan,  or 
the  promised  land  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  Irish  com- 
mentaries on  certain  verses  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews 
and  Corinthians,  these  passages  are  so  explained  by  the 
commentators.  It  is  the  promised  land  of  the  living 
{tire  taimgiri  innambeo),  thus  identifying  it  exactly  with 
tiie  Land  of  the  Liviug  (//r  bio)  of  Echtra  Condla. 

In  the  Irish  version  of  the  Voyage  of  St.  Brendan, 
that  wondrous  tale  which  caught  the  imagination  of  the 
whole  of  mediaeval  Europe,  there  is  stranf^ely  mingled 
in  the  young  adventurer's  mind  the  longing  for  an 

^Cf.  in  the  Voyage  of  SDedgus  and  MacKiagia  (cd.  Whitley  Stokes,  Hev. 
CtU*  voL  ix.)  the  lale  of  G«elie  men  end  women,  wbo  dng  to  diem;  also  iSt» 
levdving  nunpeit  of  CAroi'e  fiofft  in  llie  Feest  itf  Biiaia  (ed.  G.  Henderson  for 
Ae  Irisli  Textt  Society,  1899,  pp.  I03>3). 

*Iii  Snedgat  end  MacRiigln,  tod  in  Golamdlle'i  Clcriaa  leef  it  lent  doivn* 
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unknown  earthly  country  over-seas  and  a  vision  of  the 
Paradise  of  his  theology.  "The  love  of  the  Lord  grew 
exceedingly  in  his  hear^  and  he  desired  to  leave  his 
land  and  countiy,  his  parents  and  his  fatherland,  and 
he  ttigently  besought  the  Lord  to  give  him  a  land 
secret,  hidden,  secure,  delightful,  separate  from  men. 
Now,  after  he  had  slept  that  night  he  heard  die  voice 
of  an  angel,  who  said  to  him,  'Arisen  O  Brenainn,  for 
God  hath  given  thee  what  thou  soughtest,  even  the 
Land  of  Promise.'"^  Yet  it  was  not  till  fourteen  years 
or  more  were  past,  and  at  the  close  of  his  second 
voyage,  that  he  at  length  reached  that  hidden  land, 
althuugii  it  was  during  his  first  voyage  that  he  had  liis 
grotesquely  horrible  glimpse  into  Hell. 

It  is  evident  that  these  later  voyages  which  we  have 
been  considering  have  united  in  their  structure  two 
ideas:  that  of  the  early  voyage  of  pure  adventure  and 
that  of  the  trial  by  ordeal,  in  which,  as  a  test  of  crime 
and  also  as  its  punishment,  a  suspected  man  was  cast 
adrift  on  the  ocean  without  oars  or  rudder,  often  without 
food  or  drink,  to  drift  whithersoever  the  winds  or  waves 
might  cany  him.' 

But  it  soon  became  apparent  to  the  mediaeval 
preacher  that  he  had  in  these  stories  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity of  impressing  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  his 
people  with  his  favourite  theme  "the  pains  and  punish- 
ments of  hell  and  the  bane  of  doomsday."  All  that 
was  necessary  was  slightly  to  change  the  object  of  the 
voyage  and  to  add  a  new  island  wherein  the  horrors 
of  hell  were  revealed,  or,  if  he  were  more  pitiful  and 
imaginative,  of  two  islands  where  hell  and  lieaven  could 

^Lim  of  the  Saints  kom  the  Book  of  linaoK^  ed.  by  Whitley  Stokct, 
355-4.  p.  a5a» 

*Cf,  Life  of  St  Fuikk,  by  Mvicdm  Mscca  MMtheai,  In  Trif9Hif 
Lift^fA,  Whitley  Slokcs,  vol.  iL  p.  288;  English  Chronicle,  891  A*IX; 
VoTi^e  of  Micldohi,        (ML  is.}  Vofigo  of  the  Sons  of  O'Comu 
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both  be  entered  in  turn.  In  the  Voyage  of  the  Sons  of 
OCorra  this  purpose  is  faintly  shadowed,  the  travellers 
pass  into  the  realm  of  spirits  and  behold  the  iivingr  and 
the  dead;  but  in  the  Irish  Voyage  of  Brendan,  which 
Is  a  homily,  and  hence  an  opportunity  for  edification 
not  to  be  missed,  a  long  description  of  hell  couched  in 
the  adjectival  language  of  the  homilies  is  dragged  un- 
comfortably in  amid  native  dreams  of  a  yellow-haired 
maiden  floating  on  die  waves,  of  the  little  bird  that 
became  a  monstrous  sea-cat,  and  other  reminiscences  of 
fancies  and  legends  of  an  earlier  time.  But  even  in 
Ireland  the  Legend  of  Brendan  is  a  composite  one. 

As  the  chief  object  of  such  stories  was  to  point  a  moral 
and  warn  a  hardened  race  by  a  description  of  the  terrors 
of  hell,  the  framework  of  a  voyage  was  by  degrees  seen 
to  be  no  longer  necessary ;  it  had  become  a  mere 
superfluous  adjunct.  And  so  there  arose  in  Ireland, 
or  out  of  the  imagination  of  Irish  monks,  a  long  series 
of  Visions,  in  which  the  soul,  usually  parted  from  the 
body  in  trance  or  cataleptic  sleep,  wanders  into  realms 
unknown  and  sees  revelations  of  heaven  and  hell.  Into 
these  visions  we  do  not  enter.  There  is  one  of  them 
only  that  retains  and  carries  into  the  new  tradition 
something  of  the  radiant  fancy,  the  hopeful  tenderness^ 
of  the  beautiful  native  Gaelic  tales.  It  Is  called  the 
Vision  of  Adamnan}  and  though,  as  in  all  the  others, 
we  are  here  conducted  through  heaven  and  hell,  there 
is  no  appeal  to  that  horror  and  disgust  which  is  called 
up  by  the  hideous  and  often  grotesque  scenes  of  the 
later  visions,  such  as  those  of  the  Tidings  of  Doomsday^ 
of  Owain  Myles  and  Tundale,  and  of  the  Spanish  prince 
Ramon. 

Its  resemblance  to  the  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  is 
remarkable,  the  circles  of  ascent  to  heaven,  the  angelic 
watchers,  the  graduation  of  the  punishments  and  their 
>Ed.  \tf  Whidcr  StolMS,  SivK  1870^ 
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^propriateness  to  the  crimes  commitled,  all  foreshadow* 
lug  the  work  of  the  Italian  seer. 

But  the  predominant  note  of  the  Tidings  of  Doomsday 
and  of  the  host  of  visions  that  flooded  and  shadowed 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  and  many  of  which 
centred  round  the  spot  known  as  "St  Patrick's  Fufgatoty" 
on  Lough  Deig  in  Donegal,  is  one  of  tenor.  A  positive 
xest  is  evinced  by  the  writers  in  conjuring  up  and 
emphasising  scenes  horrible  in  their  grim  detail  of 
corporeal  or  spiritual  tortures.  The  mind  shudders  at 
the  lengthened  description  of  pains  from  which  there 
is  no  hope  of  release  for  the  sufferers  and  no  moral 
alleviation  to  be  won.  Here,  indeed,  we  find  fully  dis- 
played that  belief  in  an  after-death  or  life  of  souls, 
that  gloomy  sense  of  penitence,  sin,  and  punishment,  of 
which  the  pagan  literature  knew  little  and  which  the 
pagan  Gael  could  in  no  such  sense  have  understood.  But 
it  is  not  a  native  note,  it  is  introduced  from  outside, 
though  exaggerated  and  grown  grotesque  in  the  Irish 
mediaeval  imagination.  If  we  want  the  native  note  of 
the  Gaelic  mind  dwelling  on  the  unseen,  we  shall  find 
it  in  such  a  passage  as  this,  incorporated  into  a  semi* 
Christian  vision: 

**They  now  descry  a  pleasant  land  with  a  good  coast, 
and  at  sight  of  it  they  grow  cheerful  and  of  good 
courage.  They  row  dose  up  to  it  and  find  a  fine 
green*bottomed  estuary  with  sandy  depths  dear  as  a 
spring  or  like  the  ^ning  whiteness  of  pure  silver; 
salmon  of  varied  hue,  and  brilliant  in  choice  shades  of 
crimson-red ;  delicate  woods  with  empurpled  tree  tops 
frinc^ing  the  delightful  streams  of  this  new  land.  '  A 
bcviuteous  land  is  this,  young  men,'  said  Teigue :  'and 
happy  would  he  be  whose  lot  in  life  were  cast  within  it! 
A  lovely  and  a  fruitful  land  is  this  to  which  we  come!' 
Then  they  hauled  up  the  currach  on  the  beach  and 
set  out  to  view  the  country.    And  for  all  they  had 
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suffered  of  cold,  of  strain  on  thdr  endurance,  of  foal 
weadier  and  tempest,  yet  neither  for  fire  or  for  meat, 

did  they  on  reaching  that  coast  feel  any  need  at  all ; 
tlie  perfume  of  that  region's  fra(:,nant  crimsoned  branches 
being  for  food  and  for  ail  their  needs  sufficient  for 
them.  Through  the  nearest  part  of  the  forest  they  take 
their  way  and  come  upon  an  orchard  full  of  apple-trees, 
red-laden,  with  leafy  oaks  and  yellow-clustered  hazels. 
They  pass  from  thence  and  happen  on  a  wood  ;  round 
purple  grapes  hung  from  it,  excellent  of  scent  and 
perfume  and  each  one  bigger  than  a  human  head. 
Birds  beautiful  and  brilliant  were  feasting  on  those 
grapes ;  birds  stnnge  and  of  unknown  kind,  white,  with 
scarlet  heads  and  golden  beaks.  And  as  they  fed,  th^ 
waibled  music  melodious  and  supreme,  listening  to  which 
men  sick  and  wounded  sore  would  £UI  asleep.  And  as 
they  pass  across  the  wide  smooth  plain,  with  flowering 
clover  all  bedewed  with  honey,  Teigue  would  chant  tiiis 
lay :  '  Sweet  to  my  fancy,  as  I  listen,  the  strains  of  that 
sweet  melody  of  birds.'"* 

Eleanor  Hull. 


* "  Teigue,  son  of  Cian,"  Siiva  Gadelicat  ed.  by  Staodish  H.  U  Grady, 
^ral.  ii.  p.  3S9. 
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THE  NATIVE  TRIBES  OF  SOUTH-EAST 

AUSTRALIA, 


BT  A.  W.  tlOWtTT,  IXS& 

I  HAVE  read  with  some  interest,  and  at  times  with  a 
little  surprise,  the  contributioa  to  Folk-Lore  of  September 
last  by  Mr.  N.  W.  Thomas  entitled  •'Dr.  Howitfs 
Defence  of  Group-Marriage." 

Certain  parts  require  notice,  and  I  shall  take  them 
uriaiim  so  far  as  can  conveniently  be  done. 

I  must  consider,  in  the  iirst  place,  an  important  pass- 
age at  pp.  294-5,  which  is  as  follows: 

**  In  his  work  on  die  tribes  of  South-east  Australia, 
Dr.  Howitt  asserts  in  the  most  unquah'fied  manner 
(pp.  177-179,  N.T.S.E.A.)  that  a  woman  mast  enter  into 
the  tippa^malhi  relation  before  she  can  receive  a  pirrauru 
or  accessory  spouse." 

This  is  correctly  quoted,  with  the  exception  that  the 
expression  "accessory  spouse"  belonp^s  to  Mr.  Thomas. 

There  is,  however,  another  paragraph  at  page  182  of 
my  Native  Tribes,  which  runs  as  follows:  ''But  com- 
monly it  is  not  merely  two  pairs  of  pirremm  who  are 
allotted  to  each  other,  but  the  whole  of  the  marriageable 
or  married  people,  even  those  who  are  already  pirraurus^ 
are  re-allotted,  the  kamdri  ceremony  being  performed  for 
batches  of  them  at  the  same  time." 

These  two  statements  are  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
A  girl  becomes  marriageable  after  she  has  been  initiated 
to  womanhood  at  the  WH^edrima  ceremony,  and  may  then 
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be  allotted  as  a  pirraurtt,  whether  she  be  in  the  relation 
of  tippa*mallm  or  not 

It  is  therefore  incorrect  where  I  say,  as  Mr.  Thomas 
points  out,  "that  a  woman  must  enter  the  tippa-malku 

relation  before  she  can  receive  a  pirrauru** 

In  the  preparation  of  my  work,  which  extended  over 
several  years,  a  number  of  draughts  were  made,  each  one 
being  altered  as  I  obtained  further  information.  There 
were  four  or  five  of  these,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
latest  for  the  press,  I  added  the  second  of  the  above- 
quoted  passages,  as  the  final  result  of  enquiries  made  to 
clear  up  doubts  which  I  had  formed  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  earlier  information.  I  intended  to  bring  the  state- 
ments about  t^pa-nuUku  into  accord  with  the  new  facts, 
but  I  found  on  seeing  the  work  in  print  that  this  had 
not  been  done,  unfortunately  leaving  the  very  misleading 
statement  which  Mr.  Thomas  has  quoted. 

In  replying  to  Mr.  Lang;  I  had  the  later  paragraph  in 
mind,  and  also  another  matter,  which  I  now  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  place  in  a  more  satisfactory  position. 

I  have  always  experienced  a  great  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  aboriginal  conception  of  relationship  being  on  a  totally 
different  plane  to  ours,  in  giving  such  an  explanation  of 
the  Dieri  marriages  as  would  be  a  correct  statement  of 
fact  and  at  the  same  time  be  easily  mastered  by  my 
readers. 

Many  vears  aero,  when  I  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Dieri  and  Kindred  Tribes,  I  used  the  term  noa  as  the 
equivalent  of  that  which  I  now  term  pirrauru,  and  this 
was  correct  because,  taking  Diagram  i.  for  my  illustration, 
the  man  l  and  the  woman  6  are  still  noa  while  being 
also  pirrauru  by  the  kandri  ceremony.  At  the  same 
time  the  man  i  is  also  the  noa  oi  the  woman  5,  and 
obtained  her  as  his  wife  by  tippa-maUku. 

I  therefore  distinguished  t>etween  the  position  of  the 
woman  5  by  speaking  of  her  as  the  "  specialised  noa/* 
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When  I  ascertained  that  the  "  specialised  ma  "  became 
so  by  being  made  H^pa-maiku,  I  found  it  convenient  to 
use  that  tenn,  and  spoke  of  the  ti^pa-maUm  marriage  as 
distinguisiied  from  the  pirrmiru  marriage. 

But  in  doing  this  I  find  that  I  have  pushed  the  use 
of  the  former  term  too  far,  for,  properly  speaking,  it  only 
relates  to  "betrothal,"  for  instance^  of  a  boy  and  giri 
who  are  mta  to  each  other.  It  wOl  be  necessary  therefore 
to  distinguish,  as  I  regret  that  I  have  not  sufficiently 
done,  between  "betrothal"  and  the  "gift"  of  a  woman, 
for  instance,  for  some  great  service  rendered,  such  as 
holding  up  the  corpse  at  the  funeral  ceremony. 

When  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  1  propose  to  so 
far  amend  my  Native  Tribes  by  correcting  errors  which 
I  regret  to  find. 

Mr.  Thomas  says  at  page  294,  "The  classificatory 
system,  however,  is  not  more  closely  connected  with  the 
pirrauru  system  than  with  tippa-nialku  marriage,  and  the 
validity  of  Dr.  Howitt's  identification  of  the  pirmuru 
relation  with  the  kind  of  group-marriage  for  whose 
former  existence  he  argues  may  justly  be  challenged.** 

To  show  in  what  manner  the  classificatoiy  system  is, 
in  fact,  closely  connected  with  pirramrUt  I  must  enter 
into  details  which  will  require  a  diagram  to  make  them 
clear. 

That  the  diagram  may  be  founded  on  fact,  I  shall 
have  recourse  to  the  Table  of  Dieri  Alama^es  and 
Descents  which  faces  page  159  of  my  Native  Tribes. 
I  take  as  an  illustration  the  men  i  and  2,  with  their 
respective  wives  5  and  6  and  sons  9  and  1 1 : 

Diagram  i. 

I  m  2  m 

5f  6f 

I  I 

901  II  m 
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The  men  i  and  2  were  brothers,  and  each  had  a  wife 

by  betrothal  {tippa-nudku).  I  assume  that,  at  some  cere- 
mony, 5  '^""^  2,  and  6  and  i,  became  pirrauru,  and 
further,  that  in  accordance  witli  the  common  practice  they 
lived  in  a  family  of  four.  {A\iti7>f  Tribes,  p.  181.)  I  have 
al\\avs  found  difficulty  in  explaining  the  relationships 
which  arise  out  of  this  double  marriage,  and  I  shall 
thtrefore  use  the  terms  husband  and  wife  where  a  man 
and  a  woman  have  been  allotted  to  each  other,  either  by 
betrothal  {Hppa-maiku),  gift,  or  by  the  kandri  ceremony 
as  pirrauru. 

Thus  I  is  the  husband  of  5,  but  he  is  also  the  husband 
of  6,  and  2  Is  likewise  the  husband  of  6  and  5.  The 
men  i  and  2  are  therefore  husbands  in  common  of  the 
women  5  and  6. 

We  may  now  go  a  step  further.  The  man  9  is  the  son 
of  the  woman  5,  but  he  has  two  fothers,  who  are  the 
group-husbands  **  of  his  mother.  Now,  to  use  Mr. 
Thomas's  term,  we  have  a  physiological  &ct  as  to  the 
fatherhood  of  either  or  both  of  these  men.  They  are 
both  properly  regarded  as  the  ngaperi  of  both  9  and  11, 
and  the  only  distinction  which  is  made,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  that  the  man  i  is  the  ngaperi,  and  the  man  2  is  the 
ngapcri-iuaka  of  9.  The  banic  considerations  will  show 
that  the  men  2  and  I  are  the  fathers  in  common  of 
the  man  1 1. 

The  filial  relations  naturally  follow  from  the  marital 
and  parental  relations.  Thus  the  men  9  and  1 1  are  the 
sons  (f^tamura)  of  both  i  and  2,  and  while  5  and  6  are 
the  "own"  mothers  of  9  and  il  respectively,  they  stand 
in  the  relation  of  ngandri  to  1 1  and  9.  Moreover,  since 
9  and  It  have  the  same  fathers,  they  are  necessarily 
brothers. 

Here  we  may  see  in  actual  existence  the  relationships 
which  justify  the  observation  which  I  have  made  in  my 
Native  Tribes  (p.  162)^  that  all  the  children  of  two  or 
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more  brothers,  or  of  two  or  more  sisters,  are  in  Ae 
relation  of  brother  and  sister  to  each  other.  This  is 
also  the  case  in  tribes  which  have  individual  marriage,  as 
well  as  in  those  who  have  marriage  in  the  pirrauru 
manner. 

I  h.ive  just  spoken  of  a  woman  being  in  the  relation 
of  mother  to  her  sister's  son,  and  I  think  that  this  may 
be  likened  to  our  term  "  step-mother,"  with  this  difference, 
that  with  us  the  "  mother  "  and  the  step-mother  cannot 
each  be  the  wife  of  a  man  at  the  same  time,  while  with 
the  Dieri  under  the  pirrauru  marriage  that  is  the  case 

I  think  that  I  have  now  shown  how  the  terms  husband 
and  wife,  father  and  mother,  son  and  brother,  all  arise 
out  of  the  pirrauru  family,  and  that  the  native  terms 
include  the  group  and  also  the  individual  to  whom  alone 
we  apply  our  terms,  for  instance^  father  and  son. 

If  I  have  not  misunderstood  the  passage  which  I  have 
quoted,  Mr.  Thomas  means  that  tippa-malku  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  classificatory  system.  That  is  so,  and 
the  reason  seems  to  me  quite  clear.  As  I  have  said 
before,  "  betrothal,"  for  that  is  the  essence  of  tippa-malku, 
is  an  innovation  on  the  pirrauru  i^roup-right,  indeed  may 
be  the  innovation  which  ultimately  brought  about  the 
system  of  individual  marriage  in  the  other  Australian 
tribes. 

It  is  not  out  of  place  here  to  point  out  that  tippa-malku 
is  not  a  classic catory  term,  but  defines  the  relation  between 
two  individuals. 

I  find  at  page  396  the  following  passage :  "  The  group 
marriage,  whose  prior  existence  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Howitt, 
not  only  for  the  whole  of  Australia,  but  also  for  all 
countries  in  which  the  classificatoiy  system  is  in  use, 
cannot  with  any  propriety  be  termed  marriage  at  all; 
its  proper  name  is  '  modified  promiscuity.'  **  According  to 
this  view  all  the  people  who  stood  in  the  naa  relation 
to  each  other  were  de  Jure  and  de  facto  husbands  and 
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wives.  At  the  present  day  noa  undoubtedly  means  no 
more  than  "  marriageable."  If  Mr.  Thomas  reads  the  term 
"group-marriage"  in  the  paragraph  at  page  189  as  refer- 
ring to  a  period  of  sexual  license,  which  would  be  properly 
termed  "modified  promiscuity,"  it  must  be  considered  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  noa  relationship,  and  consequently 
there  could  not  have  been  people  who  stood  in  the  relation 
of  noa  to  each  other.  Therefore  Mr.  Thomas's  sentence 
is  quite  beside  the  mark.  Thoughout  my  paper  I  spoke 
of  pirrauru  as  ''group-marriage." 

Mr.  Thomas's  remark  makes  it  again  necessary  to  refer 
to  that  relation.  The  noa  system  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
whenever  a  child  is  bom  it  becomes  one  of  a  group— 
which  is  male  if  the  child  is  a  boy,  or  female  if  a  girl. 
These  two  groups  are  collectively  and  individually  ma  to 
each  other,  or,  as  Mr.  Thomas  in  one  place  puts  it, 
**  marriageable." 

If  the  child  is  a  boy,  then  his  noa  group  consists  of 
himself  and  all  his  own  and  tribal  brothers  ;  such  is  also 
the  analogous  case  of  a  girl,  her  group  being  composed 
of  her  own  and  tribal  sisters. 

The  tribe  is  made  up  of  such  noa  groups,  and  in  tracing 
out  the  successive  descents  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
relations  noa  and  kajni  alternate.  A  diao^ram  will  show 
how  the  noa  and  kami  rule  works  out.  It  is  impossible  to 
form  any  idea  of  the  numerical  strength  of  such  a  group, 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  intertribal  marriages  took 
place,  and  that  therefore  a  noa  group  might  find  some 
of  its  members  in  one  of  the  neightx>uring  tribes. 

DtAGRAU  3. 

7m  8f 
■=-5r-<  ....  noa   . . .  ,  >  — — 
if  4^1 


2f  < . . . . kami  * . . . >5f 
3 m<  ....  noa  ....  >of 
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I,  2,  3  are  the  grandmother,  mother,  and  the  grandson ; 
4  is  the  brother  of  i,  5  his  daujrhter,  and  6  his  grand- 
daughter. The  man  7  is  the  husband  of  I,  8  is  the  wife 
of  4,  and  it  must  be  added  that  7  and  8  are  brother  and 
sister,  as  are  also  4  and  i. 

The  diagram  therefore  shows  the  alternations  of  the  noa 
and  kami  relations.  It  also  shows  that  the  proper  wife 
of  the  man  3  must  be  a  woman  who  is  his  mother's, 
mother's*  brother's,  daughter's  daughter,  —  that  is,  the 
woman  6 ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  his  motfaet'sy 
father's*  sister's*  daughter's  daughter,  who  is  the  woman  d 

This  shows  that  no  one  can*  by  any  possibility*  become 
the  husband  or  nHfe  of  any  other  person  than  a  member 
of  the  noa  group  which  is  complementary  to  his  or  hers. 

I  may  now  say*  once  for  adl*  that  the  careful  consider- 
ation which  I  have  given  to  the  evidence  of  the  terms  of 
relationship  of  the  tribes  of  South-east  Australia,  during 
the  past  two  years,  has  brought  me  to  the  definite  opinion 
which  I  expressed  in  the  communication  to  Folk-Lore,  and 
which  Mr.  Thomas  has  now  criticised. 

I  now  address  myself  to  the  latter  part  of  the  extract 
which  I  am  cunsiderinff. 

I  consider  the  noa  relationship  as  having  restricted  the 
range  of  an  earlier  nnd  wider  license,  to  the  present  h'mits 
of  the  pirrauru  marriage.  As  I  see  it,  the  noa  relationship 
was  one  of  the  earh'er  restrictions  on  marriage*  the  stages 
of  which  I  enumerated  in  my  Naiivi  Tribes,  at  page  282, 
All  of  those  restrictions  have,  as  I  see  it*  had  in  view 
the  prevention  of  marriage  between  those  who*  to  use 
the  language  of  the  present  Australians,  were  held  to 
be  of  "too  near  flesh." 

It  is  fortunate  that  there  are,  even  now*  traces  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  noa  system  has  been  developed  In 
that  direction. 

The  subjoined  diagrams  show  the  nupa  relation  of  the 
Urabunna  and  the  noa  relation  of  the  Dieri : 
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Diagram  5. 

UraMtnna. 

I  m  younger  sister  >  4  f 
3  f  elder  brother  >5  m 


3: 


3m<  . . .        , , .  >6f 


Diagram  4. 

Dieri. 

. . .  brother  ...  >  $  f 
. . .  sister    ...  >6 m 


3 f  <  . . .  kami  , , ,  >j( 

T  T 

4m< . . .  MM    . . .  >8f 


I  take  the  Urabunna  first,  i  and  2  are  husband  and 
wife,  so  are  5  and  4  ;  4  is  the  younger  sister  of  I  ;  5  is 
the  elder  brother  of  2  ;  3  is  the  son  of  i  and  2,  and  6 
is  the  daughter  of  4  and  5 ;  3  and  6  are  in  the  relation 
of  nupa,  and  therefore  marriageable. 

Now  the  Urabunna  marriage  rule  may  be  thus  stated. 
The  proper  wife  of  the  man  3  is  his  mother's  elder 
brother^s  daughter;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  his 
father^s  younger  sister^s  daughter.  In  each  case  this  is 
the  woman  6. 

The  Dieri  rule  is  defined  by  the  Diagram  4.  The 
man  i  and  the  woman  2  are  husband  and  wife;  so  are 
5  and  6 ;  i  is  the  brother  (elder  or  younger)  of  5,  and 
2  is  the  sister  (elder  or  jrounger)  of  6 ;  3  is  the  daughter 
of  I  and  2,  so  is  7  of  5  and  6 ;  but  they  are  not  marriage- 
able with  their  respective  brothers,  bein^  in  the  kamt 
relation,  which  always  denotes  that  disability  ,  their  chil- 
dren, however,  stand  in  the  noa  relation,  which  we  know 
may  be  rendered  as  "  marriajyeable."  These  two  tribes,' 
it  may  be  remembered,  are  located  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  Lake  Eyre,  and  their  boundaries  meet  at  its  southern 
end. 

So  far  as  marriage  is  concerned*  nupa  and  noa  are 
evidently  analogous,  but  it  is  the  difference  between  them 
to  which  I  now  invite  attention. 

The  Urabunna  rule  is  oertatnly  the  earlier  form  of  this 
mtrictioo  on  a  former  wider  range  of  marriage^  for  the 
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Dieri  rule  incapacitates  tlMMe  who  under  the  other  rule 
would  be  eligible,  and  only  permits  mairiage  between 
their  chUdien. 

The  prohibition  of  the  Dieri  rule  accords  in  principle 
with  all  tiiose  other  similar  limitations  which  I  have 
already  referred  ta  I  wHl  only  add  that  whenever  the 
noa  relation  of  the  Dieri  was  established,  it  must  have 
been  to  restrict  a  rule  like  that  of  the  Urabunna. 

There  ii»  a  passage  at  page  296  which  seems  to  show 
that  Mr.  Thomas  has  not  mastered  the  facts  of  the  ma 
relation  or  of  the  pirrauru  relation  which  follows  it.  He 
says  :  **  The  classificatory  system  ...  is  essentially  a 
legal  system  ;  the  terms  which  a  boy  applies  to  his  father 
.  .  .  he  also  applies  to  a  number  of  other  men,  any  of 
whom  was  eligible  to  marry  his  mother.  .  .  • 

I  have  pointed  out  how,  by  the  pirrauru  marriage,  cer^ 
tain  of  the  husband's  brothers  become  also  the  fathers 
of  his  wife's  children.  I  consider  pirrauru  to  be  a  sur- 
vival from  a  period  of  wider  license^  having  been  restricted 
by  the  relationship. 

On  this  view  the  application  of  the  term  ngi^eri  to  the 
other  brothers  who  have  not  become  pirrauru^  appears 
to  be  a  vestigiary  survival  of  a  term  whidi  once  denoted 
a  fact;  and  this  would  be  analogous  to  the  application 
of  the  Kumal  term  hr^pa-mungan,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  while  the  Dieri  term  must  be  held  to  date 
back  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  establishment  of  pirrauru^ 
the  Kurnai  term,  as  I  see  it,  would  point  back  to  a  period 
when  the  Kurnai  ancestors  had  a  system  of  marriage  like 
that  of  pirrauru. 

I  find  at  page  297  the  following  passage : 

"...  Dr.  Howitt  asserts  a  correspondence  in  meaning 
and  use  between  pirrauru  (Dieri)  and  maian-bra 
(KumaiX  .  .  •  But  in  point  of  fact  no  such  correspon- 
dence exists.  MaioH-bra  corresponds  not  to  ptrrmtru 
but  to  noa\  they  do  not  imply  sexual  relations  between 
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the  parties  who  apply  these  terms  to  each  other ;  and 
they  do  not  mean  that  any  ceremony  has  been  performed 
to  constitute  the  relationship  between  the  man  and  the 
woman," 

This  is  rather  a  strong  statement,  but  an  assertion  is 
not  evidence.  I  will  now  explain  what  the  facts  really 
are  which  Mr.  Thomas  has  apparently  misunderstood  or 
not  taken  into  account 

The  term  noa  attaches  to  a  Dieri  individual  at  birth 
and  is  not  acquired,  so  tliat  a  man  and  his  wife  were 
noa  to  each  other  from  birtii,  and  remained  so  till 
death.  The  noa  relationship  did  not  exist  ui  the  Kumai 
tribe,  but  what  I  consider  as  its  equivalent  was  provided 
by  the  exogamous  intermarrying  local  groups.  The  terms 
bra  and  ntaian  cannot  therefore  be  compared  with  noa. 

As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  the  terms  bra  and  maian 
are  not  acquired  till  after  marriage,  and  therefore,  as 
they  arise  after  marriac^e,  they  necessarily  imply  sexual 
relations  between  the  husband  and  wife. 

In  this  tribe  the  *'  marriage  ceremony/'  which  Mr. 
Thomas  appears  to  consider  necessary,  was  replaced  by 
the  custom  of  elopement,  which,  as  I  have  described  in 
my  Native  TrUfo^  was  at  times  brought  about  by  the 
Bunjil'Yenjin  "ceremony." 

I  think  that  Mr.  Thomas  must  have  made  a  slip  at 
page  298,  where  he  says  as  follows,  quoting  from  me: 
"Marriage  between  them  as  .  .  .  pimmm  is  group- 
marriage  {ije.  polygamy),  and  is  defined  by  the  terms 
of  relationship.  Such  being  the  case,  these  must  have 
originated  when  group-marriage  (f.«.  modified  promiscuity) 
existed.    These  statements  will  not  bear  examination." 

I  think  that  Mr.  Thomas  makes  rather  a  rash  state- 
ment here,  in  defining  pirrauru  as  "polygamy"  and  then 
speaking  of  group-marriage  as  "modified  promiscuity," 
because  in  the  next  paragraph  he  says  that  '  to  use 
the  term  '  group-marriage '  of  ^rrauru  is  confusing." 
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I  used  the  term  gfroup-marriage,  as  I  have  before  done 
as  a  synoQsnn  for  ^rramm,  in  contrast  to  the  individual 
marriage  of  other  tribes^ 

I  do  not  understand  what  Mr.  Thomas  means  by  the 
expfessions:  *'/immm  is  (i)  not  a  neoessary  relation  in 
any  single  ease ;  (3)  is  entered  upon  fay  a  definite 
ceremony;  (3)  is  entered  upon  by  individuals  no  more 
and  no  less  than  the  tippa-maiku  relation ;  and  (4)  is  for 
the  woman,  so  far  as  we  know,  subsequent  to  t^ipa' 
tnalku.'* 

My  reply  to  this  is:  (i)  It  is  a  necessary  relation, 
because  after  the  kandri  ceremony  those  who  are  made 
pirrauru  thereby  remain  so  permantntly,  and  necessarily 
so  when  the  allocation  is  made  by  the  elders;  (3)  The 
man  i  in  Diagram  I  and  the  woman  5  were  made 
tippa-malkti,  but  neither  I  nor  5  could  be  again 
''betrothed."  But  although  a  man  was  made  pirrauru 
with  a  woman,  this  did  not  prevent  either  of  them 
being  re-allotted  whenever  pairs  of  pirrauru  were  again 
allocated  either  by  the  consent  of  parties*  or  by  the 
elders.  This  shows  I  think  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  not 
altogether  mastered  the  evidence  as  to  HppaHmalku  and 
pirrauru\  (4)  I  have  ahready  dealt  with  the  unfortunate 
oversight,  which  I  much  regret,  as  it  has  been  the  cause 
of  misunderstanding  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  possibly  by 
o^ers. 

Mr.  Thomas  quotes  my  remarks  at  page  298.  that  the 
fraternal  terms  of  the  Kurnai  are  **  far  wider  than  those 
of  the  Died  and  appear  to  point  to  a  time  prior  to  the 
making  of  those  restrictions  which  necessitated  the  use 
of  (different)  terms  to  distinguish  between  a  man's  own 
children  and  those  of  his  sister." 

Mr.  Thomas  then  asks  why  "  Dr.  Howitt  refuses  to 
draw  the  appropriate  conclusion  from  the  fraternal 
terms"? 

My  answer  is  that  I  always  hesitate  to  come  to  a 
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final  conclusion  upon  an  impoftant  question  until  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  evidence  does  indeed  justify  it  This 
was  the  case  as  to  a  possible  early  period  of  universal 
pfomiscoity,  but  since  the  publication  of  my  Nathe 
TtihUy  and  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable  criticisms 
and  conclusions  in  Mr.  Lang's  Stertt  of  tkt  ToUm^  I 
have  again  gone  into  the  whole  of  the  evidence  before 
me,  and  have  come  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that  it 
points  to  a  period  of  wider  license  anterior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  noa  relation,  and  that  this  again 
must  have  followed  a  period  of  promiscuity. 

As  to  the  "Undivided  Commune"  which  Mr.  Thomas 
mentions,  I  incline  to  place  it,  perhaps,  near  the  time 
when  the  "  reformatory  movement "  of  the  noa  relation- 
ship was  brought  about. 

This  is  all  that  I  have  to  say;  because  when  one 
attempts  to  define  what  may  have  been  the  social 
conditions  at  a  period,  humanly  speaking,  so  distant, 
the  results  cannot  be  better  than  guess-work.*' 

Mr.  Thomas  asks  several  questions  at  page  300:  (i) 
"Has  Dr.  Howitt  or  any  one  else  ever  produced  any 
direct  evidence  that  people  in  the  ma  relation  were  ever 
d$  facto  and  d$  jur*  in  tiie  position  of  husband  and  wife 
to  each  other  in  any  way  in  wluch  they  are  not  in  the 
present  time?** 

I  certainly  have  not,  because  I  well  know  what  the 
ricrhts  and  restrictions  of  the  noa  relationship  are.  Also 
because  such  social  conditions  would  postulate  a  period 
anterior  to  the  existence  of  the  noa  relationship. 

(2)  "  Has  Dr.  Howitt  or  any  one  else  ever  replied  to 
any  of  the  objections^  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  group-marriage  theory } " 

Assuming  that,  by  the  group-marriage  theory,"  Mr. 
Thomas  means  the  pimmru  system,  which  I  have  all 

1  Mr.  ThooMt  baa  tli«  loUcnrii^  lbot*aote :  **  Ltng,  Stent  ef  A$  TMtm, 
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along  in  my  communication  to  Folk-Lore  also  termed 
group-marriage,  then  I  say  that  1  have  most  fully 
considered  all  the  objecdons  taken  by  Mr.  Laog,  in  his 
work  and  also  some  therein,  which  Mr.  Lang  says  were 
suggested  by  Mr.  Thomas.  My  reply  to  Mr.  Lang  has 
been  for  some  time  with  the  Anthropological  Institute, 
and  will,  I  assume,  appear  in  due  course.  Meanwhile, 
the  present  paper  may  be  taken  as  an  instalment  of  my 
views.  Mr.  Thomas  at  page  301  says:  "  .  .  ^  In  the 
Lake  Eyre  tribes  alone  does  a  name  exist  for  polygamy; 
all  the  other  tribes  cited  by  Dr.  Hewitt  have  terms 
corresponding  to  noa\  none  has  anything;  corresponding 
to  pirraunt,  dilpii  inalli,  and  pi)  aungaru.  That  alone  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  differential  evolution  among  the 
Lake  Eyre  tribes.  .  .  .* 

I  again  note  that  Mr.  Thomas  uses  the  term 
"polygamy,"  and  the  context  seems  to  require  that  it 
really  means  pirrauru.  At  page  299  he  says,  and 
correctly :  "  In  a  sense  of  course  the  people  standing  in 
the  relation  of  pirranru  are  a  group ;  the  relationship  is 
a  combination  of  polyandry  and  polygyny."  I  think 
that  in  this  passage  Mr.  Thomas  replies  to  some  of  his 
strictures  on  me. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  all  the  tribes  quoted  by  me  have 
terms  corresponding  to  noa^  for  the  Kumai,  for  instance^ 
have  terms  which  do  not  I  think  that  Mr.  Thomas  has 
overiooked  my  argument,  that  all  the  tribes  which  now 
have  individual  marriage,  had  at  one  time  a  marriage 
similar  to  pirrauru^  and  that  having  passed  out  of  it, 
they  yet  retain  those  terms  which  denote  it.  It  would 
surely  be  a  very  remarkable  thing  if  they  still  retained 
those  other  terms  which  Mr.  Thomas  cites,  no  longer 
having  that  which  they  denote.  The  pirraurn "  stage 
having  passed  away,  the  analogous  terms  in  their 
languages,  to  those  given  by  Mr.  Thomas,  would  be 
no  longer  used.   It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
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terms  which  denote  the  relations  of  pirrauru  still  survive 
in  the  tribes  which  have  now  individual  marriage. 

Mr.  Thomas  coocludes  the  passage,  which  I  have  now 
considered,  as  follows:  "  If  the  'Kandri  cefemonjr'  occurs 
elsewhere,  it  is  unfortunate  that  Dr.  Howitt  has  not 
discovered  It*' 

The  Kandri  ceremony  announces  the  "betrothal,'*  as 
I  call  it»  of  a  male  and  a  female  naa^  no  more  and  no 
less.  If  Mr.  Thomas  will  refer  to  page  219  of  my 
Native  Tribes,  he  will  find  just  sucfa  a  ceremony 
described  in  the  Kuinmurbura  coast-tribe  of  Queensland. 
In  this  tribe  the  relation  of  durki  is  the  equivalent  of 
noa.  As  betrothal  is  universal  in  the  tribes  of  South- 
east Australia,  other  instances  of  such  ceremonies  can 
be  found. 

In  speaking  of  the  aboriginal  terms  at  page  184  of 
my  communication  to  Folk-Lore,  I  use  the  expression 
"  the  universal  conditions  of  the  Australian  tribes."  This, 
as  I  perceive,  from  the  acute  criticism  by  Mr.  Thomas 
(p.  302),  should  have  had  the  restriction  **  excepting  the 
Arunta"  to  follow  the  words  "Australian  tribes."  This 
correction  will  cover  some  of  the  following  criticism : 

"  If  Dr.  Howitt  asserts  physiological  fatherhood  to  be 
the  underlying  idea,  does  he  assert  the  same  of  the  term 
which  includes  'mother'  in  our  sense?"  (p.  302). 

I  say  "yes/*  as  to  the  "own"  mother.  The  application 
of  the  term  to  the  "mother^s  sister  is  explained  by  the 
pirrauru  case,  where,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  she  stands 
in  the  position  of  "  mother,"  because  she  is  the  wife  of 
the  child's  father.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  analogous 
to  the  application  by  us  of  the  term  step-mother,  to  a 
man's  second  wife.  No  Australian  savage  ever  for  a 
moment  thinks,  or  says,  as  Mr.  Lang  puts  it,*  that  such 
a  "woman,  whom  he  calls  mother,  would  .  .  •  have 
collaborated  in  giving  birth  to  him.** 
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I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite  understand  Mr*  Thomas 
wheo  he  asks  whether  I  will  "admit  that  group-mother- 
hood as  well  as  group-marriage  existed"?  Following 
from  what  I  have  just  said,  I  do  not  see  any  objection 
to  the  term  '*  group-motiieriiood  "  to  Include  the  **  actual 
mother  and  all  her  sisters,  who  are  together  the  group- 
wives     tiie  father  of  a  child." 

This  I  think  will  g^ive  my  reply  to  a  further  elaboration 
of  the  same  idea  of  a  "group-mother"  analogous  to  that 
of  a  "group-father"  at  page  303. 

Referring  to  the  Dieri  term  ngaperi^  Mr.  Thomas  says 
at  p.  303  as  follows  **  .  .  .  Ngaperi  clearly  does  not  mean 
father  in  our  sense,  but  refers  to  status  in  the  family, 
if  Dr.  Howitt's  statement  is  correct.  It  seems,  however, 
that  ngaperi  is  applied  to  all  the  brothers,  own  or  tribal, 
of  the  primary  spouse;  if  this  is  so,  the  term  nge^eri- 
waka  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pirfauru  relationship 
at  alL  .  .  .  Out  of  Dr.  Howitf  s  own  mouth  I  am  able  to 
quote  words  which  show  that  ngaperi  and  mge^eri-weAa 
do  not  refer  to  phsrsical  fatherhood.** 

The  essence  of  this  criticism  is  in  the  last  lines^  and 
I  remember  a  case  in  point  where  a  Dieri  woman  was 
asked  who  was  the  father  of  one  of  her  children,  to  which 
she  replied  **  my  noasl*  this  term  being  used  In  the  sense 
of  husbands.  Now,  assuming  her  to  be  die  woman  $  in 
Diagram  i,  then  the  man  i  would  be  the  ngaperi  and 
the  man  2  the  ngaperi-waka.  To  these  may  be  added 
other  *'/)zV/'ei/^n/-husbands"  whom  she  acquired  at  the 
times  when  the  people  were  re-allotted  in  batches  by 
the  kandri  ceremony.  AU  those  "husbands"  are  the 
"  no<is. 

I  think  that  this  shows  that  the  terms  ngaperi  and 
ngaperi-waka  both  refer  to  physical  fatherhood,  and  that 
the  ngaperi-weUta  has  something  to  do  with  pirrauru 
marriage. 

The  fact  that  all  the  brothers  of  the  man  who  is  the 
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husband  of  a  certain  woman  are  also  included  in  the 
term  ngaperi  has  another  explanation  to  that  given  by 
Mr.  Thomas.  I  have  dealt  with  those  who  are  actually 
husbands,  but  there  remain  those  who  are  nominally  sa 

According  to  my  view,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  the 
noa  relationship  is  a  restriction  upon  a  former  wider 
range  of  license,  the  kandri  ceremony  is  a  restriction  of 
the  range  of  license,  within  the  noa  ^roup,  and  creates 
the  pirrmtru  group.  This  leaves  a  residuum  of  men  and 
women,  who  at  a  former  period  would  have  exercised  a 
sexual  license  now  denied  to  them.  But  the  term  which 
denoted  the  group-fatherhood  of  the  men  still  survives, 
with  no  more  actual  foundation  than  there  is  in  the  term 
breppa-mungan  of  the  Kumai,  when  applied  to  the 
brothers,  own  and  tribal,  of  the  mwtgOH,  that  is  the 
individual  husband,  who  is  the  bra, 

Mr.  Thomas  then  continues  his  criticism.  I  have  care- 
fully read  and  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  the  actual  meaning 
of  his  further  remarks.  They  amount,  so  far  as  I  under* 
stand  them,  to  a  charge  against  me  of  "  making  two  cases 
parallel,  though  in  one  of  them  the  terms  refer  to  the 
status  within  the  family,  both  ngvperi  being  possible 
fathers,  whereas  in  the  otfier  case  the  difference  in  termin- 
ology means  that  the  mungan  is  the  husband  of  the  child's 
mother,  while  the  brippa  ^udngan  is  merely  a  man  <-)f  the 
tribal  status  who  has  no  marital  rights  over  the  mother. 

Mr.  Thomas  then  says :  "  Thus  Dr.  Howitt  has  been 
guilty  of  a  grave  confusion  in  his  statement  of  the  case 
against  Mr,  Lang's  view." 

What  1  really  did  say  is,  I  think,  a  complete  reply  to 
Mr.  Thomas's  charge.  I  quote  from  page  184  of  my 
paper : 

"  f  lad  he  {i.e.  Tulaba)  been  a  Dieri,  the  actual  tippa^ 
nuUku  husband  of  his  mother  would  be  his  nge^iri,  but 
her  pitrauru  husband  would  be  his  ngapmriHwaka  or  "  little 
father.** 
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"  In  the  Dieri  case  we  have  the  actual  group-marriage 
with  appropriate  terms,  while  with  the  Kumai  there  are 
only  the  vestigiary  relationships,  indicating  the  former 
conditions  of  marriage." 

What  I  then  said  brieEy,  I  have  now  explaioed  in 
detail. 

There  is  another  passage,  at  page  305,  in  which  Mr. 
Thomas  says:  "Dr.  Howitt  asks  Mr.  Lang  to  look  at 
the  Dieri  terms,  and  sa)^  *he  will  see  their  present 
meaning  and  that  they  are  applied  ...  to  individuals 
.  .  .  living  under  pirraum*  If  this  statement  were 
correct,  the  Dieri  would  be  living,  not  under  pirrauru^ 
but  under  modified  promiscuity ;  for  this  passage  clearly 
suggests  that  all  who  are  noa  are  also  pirrauru.  What 
Dr.  Howitt  actually  means,  however,  is  that  some  people 
who  are  noa  are  also  pimmru — a  very  different  thing." 

I  must  take  this  passage  in  parts,  to  avoid  confusion : 

(1)  I  have  now  shown  what  the  actual  meaning  of  the 
Dicii  terms  are,  ni  l  UjaL  they  are  applied  to  persons 
living  under  pirrauni. 

(2)  This  statement  does  not  suggest  to  me  anything 
else,  and  I  am  unable  to  see  what  Mr.  Thomas  says  is 
the  meaning.  I  therefore  attribute  this  either  to  the  want 
of  "power  of  interpretation"  which  Mr.  Thomas  imputes 
to  me,  or  perhaps  to  a   power  of  misuiterpretation  "  which 

1  think  I  might,  with  equal  justice,  assign  to  him. 

(3)  As  to  this,  all  that  I  have  to  say  is  that,  in  the 
passage  referred  to,  I  did  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind. 

It  will  be  well  to  further  amplify  my  remarks  at  page 
177  of  my  contribution  to  Fclk-Lan^  where  I  show  that 
the  terms  noa  and  pirrauru  include  husband,  husband's 
brother,  and  (female  speaking)  sister's  husband;  wife, 
wife's  sister,  and  (male  speaking)  brother's  wife.  Refer- 
ring to  Diagram  i,  the  people  i,  2,  5,  6  are  all  in  the 
ma  relation.    The  term  pirrauru  includes  i  and  6,  and 

2  and  5  ;  therefore,  in  this  case  it  means  "  husband  "  and 
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"wife."  Since  I  and  2  are  brothers,  and  as  I  is  the 
piriauru  of  6,  it  also  includes  "husband's  brother."  As 
5  and  2  are  pirrauru^  and  as  2  is  the  husband  ot  6,  it 
also  includes  (female  speaking)  "sister's  husband." 

Mr.  Thomas  evidently  does  not  realise  the  result  of  the 
ma  relation,  combined  with  pirrauru. 

How,  when  I  turn  to  the  Kumai  tenns,  and  use  the 
same  diagram,  I  find  this:  i  and  2  are  members  of  an 
exogamous  local  group  who  married  two  women,  $  and  6, 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  complementaty  local  g^ups. 
Here  we  have  the  analogue  of  the  Dieri  naa  relation  trans- 
ferred among  the  Kttmat  from  the  extinct  social  organisa- 
tion to  the  dominant  local  organisation. 

Using  h'a-Maian  as  a  convenient  term  for  husband  and 
wife,  the  man  i  and  the  woman  5,  and  the  man  2  and 
the  woman  6  became  h^a-maioH,  and  tn  consequence  i 
became  the  hreppa-bra  of  6,  and  2  of  $«  according  to  the 
Kurnai  terminology. 

We  have  here  just  the  relations  crcdtcd  by  pirrauru 
marriage,  but  with  this  difference,  that  with  the  Kumai 
I  and  5,  and  2  and  6  were  husband  and  wife,  while  l  and  6 
and  2  and  5  were  merely  so  nominally. 

Of  this  I  again  say  that  the  only  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, to  me,  is  that,  as  I  said  before,  "while  in  the  Dieri 
tribe  the  terms  of  relationship  denote  actual  facts,  as 
r^ards  pirraunt  marriage,  they  are  in  the  Kumai  tribe 
mere  survivals  in  the  terminology  of  relationships. 

At  page  305  Mr.  Thomas  saysi  "...  Up  to  the  present 
time  Dr.  Howitt  has  not  even  produced  a  pirrauru- 
practising  tribe  outside  the  Dieri  nation." 

I  assume  that  Mr.  Thomas  quotes  **  Dieri  nation  '*  from 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen's  Nortkim  TriUs  of  Central 
Australia^  and  I  shall  deal  with  this  matter  in  that 
belief. 

Higher  up  on  the  course  of  Cooper^s  Creek  there  is  the 
Yantruwunta  tribe,  who,  when  I  saw  them  in  186 1-2, 
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certainly  had  the  equivalent  of  pprrtrnwut  bat  I  did  not 
then  understand  the  meaning  of  it  Some  120  miles  still 
further  up  the  river  there  ivas  the  Kumandaburi  tribe 
who  practised  pirramrm  under  the  name  of  dii^»^timiH, 
This  Mr.  Thomas  has  omitted  to  mention.    The  tribes 
on  the  Barcoo  between  the  Yantruwunta  and  the  Kur- 
nandabun  were,  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  of  the 
same  organisation  in  two  classes,  which  were  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  Yantni \\  unta,  Kulpuru,  and  Tinawa,  which 
again   are  the  equivalents  of  the  Dieri,   Kararu,  and 
Matteri.    South-eastward  of  the  Kumandaburi  there  was 
the  same  organisation,  certainly  as  far  as  the  Wilson 
River,  and  probably  beyond  the  Bulloo  River,  to  where 
tribes  would  be  met  with,  organised  in  the  two 
Mukwara  and  Kilpara,  with  individual  marriage. 

Southwards  from  the  Dieri,  the  class  names  Kararu  and 
Matteri  extended  through  the  Maidala  and  Pamkalla  tribes 
as  far  as  Port  Lincoln,  and  thence  westward  to  Fowler^s 
Bay. 

From  the  few  facts  recorded  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Schiir* 
mann,  tiie  opinion  is  justified,  and  even  accepted  by 
Mr.  Lang,  that  pirrmiru  existed  in  the  Pamkalla  under 
the  name  of  KarUte. 

This  gives  a  range  of  tribes,  in  which  probably  there 
was  the  pirrauru  system  of  marriage,  for  850  miles  from 
Oodnailatta,  the  approximate  northern  boundary  of  the 
Urabunna,  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Dieri,  or  that  of 
the  Mardala,  say  immediately  between  the  Fimders  Range 
and  the  iiarrier  Range,  where  tribes  of  the  Mukwara  and 
Kilpara  organisations  would  be  met  with. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  equivalent  of  the  Dieri  pirramru 
extended  over  this  great  area  of  some  500^000  square 
miles. 

Had  I  realised  in  the  early  days  of  my  investigations 
the  extreme  importance  which  would  attach  to  the 
evidence  of  this  oiganisation  and  state  of  marriage,  I 
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should  be  now  in  the  position  of  satiafying  others,  instead 
o(  perhaps^  only  satis^ng  in3rself.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
probably  too  late^  although  there  are  some  outlying  tribes 
who,  I  think,  may  still  be  available  for  my  investigations. 

Mr.  Thomas  briefly  summarises  what  he  conceives  to  be 
my  points,  with  his  own  comments* 

These  I  shall  now  consider: 

(1)  It  is  well  that  the  term  "group-marriage"  should 
be  definitely  settled.  It  seems  to  be  a  bogey  both  to 
Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Thomas,  and  to  be  the  ground  for  the 
question  which  Mr.  Lang  asks  at  page  53  of  his  Secret 
of  the  Totem  :  "Will  anyone  say,  originally  all  Noa  people 
were  actual  husbands  and  wives  to  each  other  J'  "  I  think 
that  Mr.  Thomas  has  asked  very  much  the  same  question 
now,  I  have  used  the  term  as  a  synonym  for  pirrauru, 
but  I  shall  probably  in  future  use  it  to  define  the  time 
and  the  conditions  before  the  nca  system  was  established. 

(2)  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  terms  arising  out 
of  pirrauru  marriage  are  the  same  as  the  group  terms 
which  are  still  retained  in  different  languages,  by  tribes 
which  now  have  only  individual  marriage. 

(3)  I  have  dealt  with  Mr.  Thomas's  "philological 
argument"  at  page  289,  and  also  as  to  the  ''group- 
mother,** 

(4)  I  still  say  that  if  pirraurtt  marriage  were  a  "  sport " 
up  jn  individual  marriage,  there  should  be,  at  least,  sur- 
vivals of  relationship-terms  denoting  it.  The  only  instance 
of  such  a  term  in  the  Dieri  tribe  is  tippa-malku,  and 
this,  according  to  my  view,  is  a  restriction  upon  the 
pirrauru  right. 

T  think  I  have  discussed  all  the  important  points  which 
Mr.  Thomas  makes.  There  are  others  which  challenge 
attention,  but  to  have  dealt  with  all  would  require  more 
space  than  I  could  ask.  Nor  is  it,  I  think,  necessary,  for 
if  I  am  correct,  as  I  think  I  am,  in  my  criticism  of  the 
larger  ones,  the  lesser  will  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground. 

N 
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I  note  Mr.  Thomas's  final  statement,  in  which  he  implies 
tliat  although  my  "iield-work"  has  been  "well  and  truly 
dooe,"  my  "interpretatioii"  of  it  has  foiled  I  infer,  how- 
ever, from  the  general  tenor  of  hit  remarks^  that  he  claims 
for  himself  a  special  power  of  interpretatton." 

I  do  not  care  to  touch  on  my  own  qualificationflb  but 
it  may  interest  Mr.  Thomas  to  know  that  I  have  brought 
to  the  *' interpretation"  of  my  field-work  the  tfahifaig 
acquired  during  28  years  as  Police  Magistrate  and  Warden 
of  the  gold-fields  in  Victoria,  in  sifting  evidence  add 
drawing  inferences  therefrom. 

A.  W.  HOWITT. 
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SBRPSNT-PROCnSlON  AT  CoCULLa 

(Plates  in.  and  IK) 

CocuLLO  is  a  laige  and  picturesque  Tillage  in  the  Abnizsi 
MoonteitMk  nearly  three  tbooaand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
on  the  border  of  the  old  territory  of  the  ancient  BlaxiL  The 
Harsi  churned  descent  ftom  Mania,  son  of  Ciice^  and  were 
renowned  of  old  for  their  magic  arts  and  their  power  over 
serpents,  and  their  descendants  at  Cocullo  to  this  day  datm 
power  over  serpents,  and  hereditsry  immtmity  fiom  serpent- 

S.  Doroenico  of  Foligno  is  now  Patron  of  CocuUo^  and  is 
credited  with  nuFscubtis  powers  of  healing  the  bites  of  dpgs 
and  serpents,  and  even  hydrophobia— and  toothache  I— and 
peisons  are  brought  fiom  aU  parts  of  South  Italy,  and  even 
Sicily,  to  be  cured  at  the  Feast  of  Serpents,  or  Fesst  of 
S.  Eiomenico,  which  is  held  at  Cocullo  on  die  first  Thursday  in 
May.  Persons  suffering  fiom  hydrophobia,  it  is  stid,  either 
die  or  are  cured  on  entering  the  bounds  of  Cocullo^  and  so  vivid 
is  the  popular  Isifh  in  this  treatment  that  more  than  one  southern 
commune  has  of  late  years  voted  a  sum  of  money  to  defiay  the 
cost  of  sending  a  patient  attscked  by  this  terrible  disesse  to 
Cocullo  for  the  Feast  of  S.  Domenica  In  the  year  X906  the 
fesdval  was  to  be  011  the  third  of  May,  and  I  arrived  there  on 
the  first  For  many  days  beforehand  the  Serpaxi,  or  snake- 
men  of  the  viUsgCb  collect  numbers  of  live  serpents  from  the 
surrounding  hills  and  valleys,  and  keep  them  till  the  mosning 
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of  the  procession  in  laige  leoeptadet  or  holes  in  the  ground, 
feeding  them  with  bran  or  semolinn,  and  somettmet  milk.  On 
the  eve  of  the  festival  tiuids  of  pilgrtms  began  to  arrive ;  each 
band  of  peasants,  wearing  the  distinctive  costume  of  their  village 
or  district,  walked  in  procession,  wallet  on  shoulder  and  rosaiy 
in  hand,  singing  "Viva  Maria,"  through  the  large  open  square 
where  stands  the  little  fonrteenth-centiiiy  church  of  S.  PamphikH 
and  then  up  the  long,  steep,  and  stony  village  street,  close 
set  with  irregular  old  stone  houses. 

On  airiving  at  the  Sanctuary  Church,  which  stands  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  village,  and  appears  to  have  been 
cut  from  the  solid  rock,  the  pilgrims  entered  and  passed  np  . 
the  church — many  of  them  on  their  knees — some,  I  am  told, 
on  bare  knees  on  the  rough,  rock  floor.  The  shrine  of 
S.  Domenico,  once  Abbot  of  Foligno,  stands  to  the  right  of 
the  high  altar.  The  statue  of  the  saint  appeared  to  be 
of  wood,  and  is  fairly  life-like.  It  represents  him  in  his 
monastic  robe,  with  a  reliquary,  containing  a  mule's  shoe 
which  the  Saint  once  dropped  in  Cocnllo,  on  his  breast  A 
small  slit  in  iront  of  the  figuie  allows  the  laithful  an  opportunity 
of  dropping  in  then:  money  offerings,  and  a  few  silver  heaits 
have  been  placed  by  others  near  the  statue,  while  on  die 
sides  of  the  shrine  are  hung  some  long  plaits  of  hair.  After 
praying  at  this  shrine  each  pilgrim  reached  up  to  touch  the 
figure  of  the  Saint,  then  kissed  the  hat  or  hand,  or  other  object 
with  which  he  had  touched  the  saint  or  the  relic  Then  each 
in  turn  rang  the  Sanctuary  bell  with  bis  teeth,  thus  ensuring 
freedom  from  the  toothache.^ 

Next,  each  filled  a  handkerchief  with  "S.  Domenico's 
Earth"  from  a  heap  in  one  of  the  recesses  in  the  church. 
It  looked  as  if  it  came  out  of  a  chalk-pit.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  sweepings  of  the  sanctuary  floor,  and  is  taken  home 
to  be  sprinkled  on  gardens  and  fields  as  a  preventive  a^unst 

^  The  Archpriest  of  Cocullo  informed  me  that  in  an  account  of  die  mtcadai 
at  dais  feidval,  written  by  a  monk  of  BfoDte  Guhdo  about  1640^  mention 
is  msde  of  a  toodi  of  S.  Donedoo  pwaerved  at  CoeoUo.  I  hcaid  of  no 
tooth  now  in  existence^  but  was  told  that  the  mnle-shoe  wm  used  to  toudi 
aching  teeth.    See  Mole  jut  received  fiom  bkn,  p.  ai6. 
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locusts  and  other  noiioiis  insects.  One  of  the  peasant  women 
who  saw  me  looking  at  the  heap  of  ''earth  "  on  one  side  of 
the  church  asked  for  my  handkerchief  and  filled  it  with  the 
earth,  knotting  up  tiie  comers  safely,  and  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross  upon  it  with  holy  water  from  the  stoop  at  hand. 
She  then  handed  it  to  me^  telling  me  to  take  it  home  and 
sprinkle  the  "earth"  on  my  field*  and  there  would  be  no 
locusts  and  no  hurtful  insects  in  it*  so  that  my  crops  would 
be  good.  She  added  that  I  might  also  sprinkle  a  little  on  the 
floor  of  my  house,  and  I  should  thus  keep  it  fice  from  unpleasant 
insects  I 

The  little  square  space  before  the  church  door  was  suirounded 
by  stalls,  where  rosaries,  coloured  woodcuts  of  S.  Domenioo 
irith  the  serpents  looking  up  at  him,  reliquaries  and  medals 
bearing  hb  image,  small  gilt  keys — ^''Keys  of  S.  Domenioo" — 
and  small  metal  mulo^hoes,  with  one  point  prolonged  to  a 
spike^  were  sold  as  charms  against  toothache;  fillets  of  braided 
white  cotton,  with  coloured  flecks  at  intervals,  were  sold  as  a 
protection  against  seipent-bites.  They  are  worn  twisted  round 
the  wrist  or  hat,  or  tied  to  the  women's  shoukler  stiaps.  To 
be  efficacious  these  charms  must  first  touch  the  relic  worn  by 
the  Saint. 

In  the  street,  just  beyond  the  Piazza  of  the  Sanctnaiy,  we 
beard  a  continually-repeated  cry  of  **Per  la  Gettaturat"  and 
saw  a  small  stall  whore  a  man  was  driving  a  brisk  trade  in 
charms  against  the  Evil  Eye— <coml,  mother-ofpeail,  or  silver 
horns,  nickd  hands,  mother-of-peari  or  nickel  hunchbacks^  skulls, 
fish,  flasks,  keys,  rings  with  the  device  of  a  skull,  boazs^  tusks, 
bunches  of  badger's  hair — ^in  fact,  neariy  all  the  charms  used 
against  the  Evil  Bye  in  South  Italy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  festival  more  troops  of  peasants  came  in 
early  from  the  nearer  villages,  and  every  variety  of  costume  was 
seen  in  the  street,  all  the  women  wearing  on  their  heads  either 
the  white  toifaglia  or  linen  head-covering,  or  a  white  or  brightly- 
coloured  kerchief;  except  the  women  of  Scanno^  whose  dark, 
refined  features,  and  curious  turban  head-dress  with  the  plaiu 
of  hair  closely  wound  with  wool,  were  remarkable  even  in  that 
crowd  of  picturesque  and  beautiM  figures.  FWmi  time  to  time 
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we  net  men  or  l«da^  eidi  caiiyinf  a  luge  colled  teipeiit  in 
big  hindi  to  the  Piasct,  whence  at  mid-day  the  gieat  ptoccMkm 
startt.  We  had  alreadjr  made  the  acqiuuntuice  of  the  Aich- 
priest,  Don  Loieto  lifafchione^  a  ooorteooe  and  cultiiwted 
gentleman,  and  a  native  of  CocuUo^  who  promised  eve^ 
fiidlity  for  taking  photographs  of  the  procession.  It  was  well 
to  ask  leave  for  thisi  as,  a  few  years  ago^  a  distinguished  Italiaii 
artist  attended  this  festival  in  company  with  Don  Antonio  De 
Nino^  the  collector  of  Abnizsi  folk-lore  (who  was  here  again 
this  year  without  the  artist),  and  had  taken  one  or  two  snap- 
shots of  the  procession,  when  a  shower  of  rain  came  on,  and 
the  unlucky  artist  had  to  run  for  his  life^  the  eniaged  peasants 
asserting  that  he  had  insulted  the  Saint,  who  had  shown  his 
wrath  by  sending  the  rain. 

This  year,  however,  there  was  no  sign  of  lain.  A  biasing 
sun  overhead  lit  up  the  bright  new  costumes  of  the  women, 
the  picturesque  cloaks  and  sashes  of  the  men  and  the  uniforms 
of  Uie  soldiers,  against  the  background  of  grqr  old  houses^ 
with  the  snow-tipped  hills  al>ove;  and  all  the  folk  were  in 
the  best  and  friendliest  of  tempers. 

The  procession  started  from  the  Piassa  Santa  Maria.  Fust 
came  some  peasant  women  of  Cocullo^  rosaiy  in  hand,  each 
carrying  a  gigantic  candle,  gaily  painted,  before  the  Hfe-sised 
statue  of  the  Redeemer,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men. 
Then  more  women  with  candles,  followed  by  the  statues  of 
S.  Anthony  the  Hermit,  the  Madonna,  S.  Roch  with  his  dog^ 
each  followed  by  a  double  line  of  candle-bearing  women.  Next, 
after  a  longer  procession  of  pilgrims,  walked  the  band  of 
musicians — musical  genius  is  innate  in  the  Abruzzi  folk,  and 
especially  in  the  district  round  CocuUo— playing  their  best  Ua 
&  Domenico.  Then  came  the  Serpari  carrying  the  coils  of  live 
serpents  round  neck  and  anu  and  in  their  bare  hands,  before 
the  statue  of  S.  Domenico^  who  with  pastoral  staff  in  one 
hand  and  his  mule-shue  m  the  other,  was  borne,  like  the 
preceding  saints,  shoulder  high  by  four  men,  who  much  prise 
this  coveted  honour.  On  each  carrying- pole  is  hung  a  laige 
ring-shaped  bread  loaf,  which  afterwards  becomes  die  property 
of  the  bearer. 
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2.    Siunf  A\<t/i. 


PROCESSION  OF  SAINT  DOMENICO,  COCULLO. 

To  J'lhf  />.  190. 
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Serpents,  grait  and  smaU*  tie  hong  about  the  Saint  and 
coiled  on  lut  stand,  and  if  a  aerpeat  migglea  awajr,  and  escapea 
to  fha  groond,  he  ia  speedily  caught  and  leplaced  by  the 

bystanders.  After  &  Domenico  and  the  snakes,  came 
the  Aichpirieat  with  sevenl  other  dcigft  the  Host  under 
•  canopy,  the  soldiers,  and  ]fet  more  peaaanta.  After  makii^ 
the  round  of  the  village  the  procession  entered  the  Sanctuary. 
The  statue  of  S.  Domenico  was  lepUu^  tn  his  shrine 
near  the  high  altar,  and  all  the  serpents  were  thrown 
upon  the  statue^  twisting  and  wriggling  all  over  the  figure. 
Any  that  got  away  were  promptly  thrown  back  upon  the  Saint 
by  anyone  who  could  catah  them. 

After  mass  was  over  the  serpents  were  carried  out  and  counted, 
n  fixed  price  per  head  being  paid  to  the  Serpari,  after  which  they 
were  taken  to  a  field  aome  way  beyond  the  village  and  killed. 

The  procession  was  over.  The  pilgrims  brought  Ottt  their 
store  of  food— not  forgetting  the  wine  flask.  £veiy  house,  every 
street^  was  iuU  of  feasting,  and  merry  groups  of  country  folk  were 
seen  on  every  side  picnicking  on  the  gnssy  slopes  outside  the 
viUagCf  before  starting  on  their  homeward  journey. 

We  adjourned  to  a  coffee  party  at  the  picturesque  old  house  of 
the  Arcbpriest,  where  we  were  hospitably  entertained  with  every 
variety  of  wines,  liqueurs,  and  cakes,  besides  the  most  delicious 
coflfee,  while  we  discussed  the  details  of  the  procession  with  our 
host  and  his  party  of  priests  from  the  neighbourhood,  till  we  were 
at  last  reluctantly  obliged  to  say  &ieweU  to  our  new  Mends 
and  to  Coculla 

Marian  C.  Harrison. 


ClNDBRBLLA. 

Since  the  publication  of  Cinderella  in  1893  a  number  of 
additional  variants  have  presented  themselves — 'like  Dian's  kiss, 
unasked,  unsought' — and  have  been  noted.  To  the  untiring 
kindness  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Feilberg,  who  had  already  contributed 
so  largely  to  my  collection,  1  am  indebted  for  the  abridged 
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translations  from  which  the  following  tabulations  have  been 
made.  They  are  arranged  in  bibliographical  order :  A  signifies 
"Cinderella,"  B,  "  Catskin,"  and  D,  Indeterminate  (see  Cinderdla^ 
p.  xxv). 

The  first  of  these  (Afzelius)  is  defective  as  a  Cinderella 
story.  So  is  the  second  {Antiquarisk  Tidsskrift),  but  it  closely 
resembles  a  story  from  Norway,  No.  82  in  CindcrfUa.  The 
ina  ^ic  tree,  which  sprint^s  from  the  buried  heart  ol  the  help- 
ful animal  in  tlic  third  s'or}'  (Bonde-^on),  behaves  like  the 
apple  or  pear  Irccs  of  similar  origm  in  the  Mornvi:i,n  (No.  70), 
Russian  (No.  227),  French  (Nos.  230,  233),  German  CNo.  236), 
and  Polish  (Nos.  242,  243)  stories.  (For  other  magic  trees, 
see  Note  7,  Cinderelln,  p.  477.)  This  story  also  is  incomplete, 
but  like  the  fourth  (Carlscn),  it  is  a  variant  of  the  numerous 
Cmdcrclla  stories — all  Scandinavian  as  far  as  I  know — which, 
incorporate  the  incident  of  the  '  magic  forests  '  (sec  Cindcr.-lla^ 
Nos.  30,  44,  45,  59.  S3,  98,  99,  117,  175,  319,  320,  332, 
334).  The  schoolmistress  incident  in  Carlsen's  is  paralleled 
in  No.  24,  a  Roman  story.  The  sleep  charm  occurs  in  a 
Gaelic  story  {Cinderella,  ]>.  534),  in  one  from  Zealand  (No.  44), 
and  \\\  two  from  Russia  (Nos.  227,  228).  The  spy  is  some* 
times  put  to  sleep  by  other  meins  (see  Note  34,  p.  498). 

The  formula,  *  dark  behind,  liriL^ht  before/  occurruig  in  several 
of  the  following  tabulations,  is  frequently  employed  in  the 
Scandinavian  stories  (see  Nos.  15,  39,  41,  46,  47,  59,  6r,  63, 
641  65,  77,  78,  79,  82,  83,  86,  88,  119,  164,  175^  265,  266); 
it  occurs  also  in  one  from  Mecklenburg  (No.  146);  while 
mist  hides  the  heroine  from  her  pursuers  in  a  Hungarian 
(No.  88),  a  Bohemian  (No.  125),  and  in  an  Italian  (No.  281); 
see  Note  6,  pp.  476-7,  and  cp,  Grimm's  Teut.  Afvil;.,  1626. 

The  Danish  Saga  (Kristensen)  recalls  the  '  mound  '  incident 
in  Nos.  283,  384,  289,  290,  291,  292,  293,  294,  299, 
302,  303,  all  Scandinavian,  and  the  underground  abode  in 
Ericsson's  "Den  tillfiilliga  bruden"  and  variants,  and  in  Save's 
"  Den  nedgravede  prinsesse "  (incomplete  as  a  Cinderella 
story)  tabulated  below.  The  heroine's  address  to  the  horse, 
the  bridgei  etc,  occurs  in  all  of  these,  except  Nos.  293 
and  303. 
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Winthcr's  "  De  to  Kongedoettre,"  with  its  too-punitive  close, 
is  a  good  Cinderella  story  manqtii ;  but  it  is  very  like  a 
Swedish  story  (No.  2a),  which,  however,  does  end  in  the 
proper  way. 

While  the  'mound'  and  'magic  forests'  incidents  appear 
to  be  local  colour  exclnsively  Scandinavian,  the  incident  of 
thrciving,  and  subsequently  naming,  tiie  '  token  objects,'  links 
the  many  stories  here  tabulated  in  wiuch  it  occurs,  as  well 
as  other  Srandu:ia\ lan  variants  (Nos.  11,  30,  44,  45,  50,  67, 
86.  iSi,  ::65),  wuh  stories  from  the  West  Highlands  (152); 
from  England  (264,  267};  Belgium  {224);  Germany  (146); 
Bohemia  (201)  ;  Tyrol  (268)  ;  Slavonia  (131,  132,  174)  ; 
Poland  (58,  126;  206,  207,  258);  Russia  Proper  (172,  258); 
Lithuania  (31 1) ;  i  inland  (io(),  11)7,  198,  199);  Greece  (176); 
Abruzzi  (183);  Tuscany  (134,  135,  136,  137,  138,  154,  165, 
192):  Campania  (155);  Venetia  (20,  157);  Rome  (150); 
Liguria  (271);  Basque  (304);  Portugal  (184);  Sardinia  (142, 
143) ;  and  Corsica  (250). 

« 

A.  A.  Afzbuus,  Sotnsha  Folkeis  Soffhffdfder  (a  popular  histoiy 
of  Sweden  with  tales  inteispeised),  2nd  ed.  Stockholm, 
1844.  I,  p.  114.  (Nanated  by  the  owner  of  the  fimn 
Ingvald'atoip,  VestergOtkmd,  Sweden.) 

"  King  Ingevall's  Daughter." 

(l)  In  olden  timp«;  livcH  King  Ingevall,  at  the  birth  of  whose  daughter 
fiury  appears,  is  well  received,  and,  chanting  over  the  child,  promises 
it  great  happiness,  and  besiows  wondrous  gifts.  (2)  (^ueen  dies;  wicked 
fotter-mother,  who  b«s  dMig^itei  of  her  own,  Ul-tnati  king's  dtugbter, 
whom  she  lean.  (3)  King  sends  for  girls.  On  ihdr  wsy  to  castle  foster- 
sister  threatens  to  throw  heroine  firoin  hfidge  into  tnrbalent  stream, 
obliges  lier  to  exchange  clothes,  sad  to  swear  never  to  reveal  that  foster- 
sister  is  not  king's  daughter.  (4)  Heroine  becomes  goose-girl,  and  has 
^mall  boy  tor  mate.  Next  morning  ihey  follow  geese ;  the^e  jump  into 
hffoMd  strewn  to  swim  ecfoss.   Heroine  sings. 

*•  Little  grey  geese ! 
Doiy  King  IngmlTs  drafter  over  the  river.** 

Initantly  gee«e  crowd  together,  end  cuiy  her  on  tbdr  beclo.  Bogr 
ol>ligcd  to  go  long  way  round  by  bridge.  (5)  Heroine  VMM  herself  On 
small  green  monnd,  opens  little  box  in  which  she  keeps  fiithei's  letters 
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and  other  treaMKtb  «iid  b^giat  fMdiB^  Bof  iMum  to  look  at  tbe  lliiBci} 

but  she  sii^: 

*•  Come  !  little  whirlwind  1 
Take  the  boy's  cap  and  whirl  it  about  !  " 

Boy's  cap  is  instantly  caught  by  the  wind,  ainl  be  puxsues  it  until  heroine, 
having  doted  boai«  Aa^i 

"Wdl  dooe,  Uttle  wlihlwliidl 
Biing  bock  tbe  bo/s  o^)!** 

Wind  dfopiy  Mid  boy  seooveis  c^iw  Retiminf  homo  mio  thiim  happen} 

boy  must  run  round  by  bridge*  heraine  is  ferried  over  by  geese.  (6)  King 
asks  boy  how  he  lik*"*;  rompanton.  '*  Not  at  all,"  he  say^  and,  aftw 
looking  angry  for  some  days,  eventually  reveals  all.  King  hides,  hears  and 
sees  every  tiling ;  recognises  letters  and  box,  his  own  gift  to  daughter ; 
compeU  the  tnidi  from  wicked  lbiter-fiiter»  wham  he  haa  alwaya  dirilhed. 
She  it  made  gooee*Kirl,  ami  heraine  taleea  her  i^tfbl  idaoe  in  Uag^ 

Antiquarisk  Tidssknft,  1 849-5  t.    Copenhagen,  1853.    P.  jst. 

(From  the  Faroe  Islandi.) 

«Gbmtan,  sum  fbkk  mat  00  KLASDi  t  HBVotMUM"  (The  Gui 
who  got  meat  and  clothes  in  the  Mound). 

(i)  Man  and  wife  have  a  danghter.  When  die  ia  one  year  oM  mother 
diet.  (3)  Fattier  mtniet  again ;  haa  anodier  dani^hter.   Stcpmotimr  prefen 

own  daughter,  ill-treats  heroine,  and  givei  her  menial  work.  In  Wutlir 
heroine  cleans  st.thles,  grinth  corn,  teazes  wool,  and  so  forth  ;  in  summer 
she  goes  far  into  the  hills  to  milk  cows,  starting  huncr^  every  morning. 
Fair  is  she  as  the  Inirest  sun  of  summer,  red  and  white  as  blood  on 
mow;  stepiister  is  ugly  and  loatlisome  to  alL  More  and  more  beautiful 
grows  heroine  for  all  her  hard  and  dirty  work ;  stepihrter  looks  pale  tad 
nckly  from  indoor  life.  Stepmotlier  would  starve  heroine  to  spoil  her 
beauty.  Deprivf<l  of  supper  and  brenkfhst,  heroine  is  weak  with  hunger, 
and  hi'.i%7-heartcti  as  she  sets  forth  with  milk  pail  on  her  back,  and  with- 
out  hope  of  getting  food.  She  weeps  as  she  goes.  All  at  once,  on  looking 
up,  she  tees  an  open  mound,  and  a  laUe  laid  with  meat  and  diink ;  aiten 
mound,  and  partakes  after  pmyer  and  thank^ving;  grows  strong  and 
healthy.  Stepmotlier  woul  i  know  by  what  means.  At  last  slepristtf 
induces  heroine  to  tell.  (3)  Stepsister  goes  next  day  to  milk  cows;  motind 
open"*,  <=.!)e  eats  and  drinks,  and  fills  her  pockets,  l  ut  neither  pny^  for 
guidance  nor  returns  thanks.  Following  day  she  wUl  eat  nothing  at 
home ;  arriving  at  tbe  mound  finds  it  closed  j  has  fer  to  dimb  hUl  seddng 
cattle ;  returns  home  very  angry,  and  will  never  go  milking  agsin.  (4)  Mound 
always  opens  for  heroine,  who  goes  shoeless,  and  in  mgs;  and  one  day 
she  finds  pretty  clothes  hanpng  thcre#  whidi  a  voice  aays  are  hefi> 
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<5)  Dooning  thrai,  die  nts  down  to  admire  them;  king's  son,  with  long 

train  of  followers,  anires,  talks,  and  falls  in  love  wit>i  Wautifal  prl,  woos 
her,  and  teil^  his  name.  If  he  does  not  change  his  mind  he  may  come  next 
jear  and  aak  her  from  bef  parents ;  she  will  not  reAue.  They  part. 
<5)  Hflfoiw  tdb  vtiQaia^  at  bone;  stepsister  takM  ber  new  dioUMi» 
md  die  weeie  lege  lielbre.  In  a  yeer  priaee  lelniiu  ae  Mitor,  dunng 
nidi  gold  from  head  to  foot,  Ua  fcUower*  IQBe  fahnselt  (7)  ParenU 
consent.  Wife  pnts  heroine  in  prison,  and  presents  own  daughter  in  fine 
clothes  previously  seen  by  prince.  He  objects ;  it  is  not  the  same  girL 
Mother  deciares  severe  lUne&s  has  altered  her.  Prince  is  moved,  invites 
girl  to  take  vallc  with  Mm ;  tana  from  her  a  moment,  and,  on  looking 
bade,  eeee  her  writhing  00  the  groand.  Priaoe  diieoven  impostore, 
threatens  lo  kiU  e<«qroiie  mdem  li^t  girl  is  bran^t  (8)  Fadwr  fetches 
heroine ;  prince  rejoices,  eive<;  her  costiv  clothes  and  treasures,  pots  her 
on  steed.  At  his  father's  death  he  becomes  king,  and  heroine,  queen. 
Wicked  stepmother  dies  of  anger  and  grief. 

A.  BOMDISON,  Bisioru^Mar  ph  DaL  Stockholm,  1886.  P.  19s. 

"  Flickan  och  Kon  "  (The  Girl  and  the  Cow). 

(1)  Parents  dying  leave  beautiful  and  only  daughter  nothing  but  r\  cow. 
Heroine  is  about  to  sell  it ;  cow  says :  "  Don't  scki  mc  !  '*  They  set  out 
together,  girl  resting  on  cow's  bade  (2)  They  come  to  a  wood,  whose 
hige  trees  bavo  sQ^er  and  golden  leaves.  **Tondi  ncme  of  tbe  leaves  or 
joa  will  lose  me,"  says  cow.  But  crossing  the  wood  mounted  on  eow 
heroine  takes  hold  of  a  twig  which  has  touched  her  6u:e.  Cow  reproves 
her  for  having  taken  some  leaves ;  wild  beast  rashes  forth  and  tears  cow 
to  pieces.  (3)  Heroine  grieves,  takes  cow's  heart,  and  reaches  a  royal 
castle.  Hard  by  she  bones  the  heart,  and  boilda  herself  a  hut  by  the 
gmve.  (4)  Kbig  passes,  and  tries  to  get  an  apple  from  tree  wbidi  has 
spmng  from  cow's  beait;  but  apple-tree  shoots  up  its  bcsndies  out  of 
reach.  King  sees  and  enters  hut,  asking  girl  if  apples  are  hers.  Yes, 
and  he  can  have  as  many  as  he  will.  Down  bows  the  tree  that  he  may 
gather  its  fruit  King  asks  heroine  how  she  came  by  tree ;  hears  her  whole 
story,  takes  her  with  him,  and  marries  her. 

Frakziska  Caklsbh,  Efterreimiiger  &m  GammeUkf^g^gaard  9g 
OmegH,  Copenhagen,  1876-78.  II,  p.  144  (in  a  supplement 
oontaining  a  few  folk-tales  and  ballads). 

A        **METrE  TwLXamm"  (Mette  Wooden-hood). 

(1)  Widower  hves  far  away  in  the  country  with  his  only  daughter,  Mette. 
Heroine  goes  to  school  kept  by  widow,  who  sendi*  message  to  heroine's 
iatber  that  she  is  willing  to  many  bun.  First  time  widower  sap  no; 
second  time  complies.  (3)  New  wiife  brings  two  dsngbters,  one  of  whom 
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has  an  extra  e\e  in  her  neck.  S.epmothcr  ill-ireaLs  heroine,  scolds,  and 
starves  her.  (3)  She  goes  weeping  to  churchyard,  kneels  at  mother's 
grave,  and  knocks  thrice  on  tomb-stone.  Mother  rises,  comforts  her, 
her  oome  it  uj  time  for  eoooa^  Should  m  itepmler  tocompany 
her,  the  need  but  lay,  "Sleep  ooe  ejpe»  deep  two  eyes,  sleep  the  whole 
body  ! "  [no  vene  or  rhyme]  before  calling  forth  her  mother.  As  she 
stands  Viy  grave,  two  white  doves  come  flying  from  altar  of  the  church, 
settle  on  her  .sh<*ulder>,  and  feed  her.  (4)  Time  passes  ;  there  conies  a 
day  when  stepmother's  harshness  is  unbearable.  Heroine  goes  to  church- 
yaid,  pranoances  spell,  and  die  gpil  hi  her  company  sleeps.  Heroine  calls 
her  mother,  is  oomfbrted,  and  the  doves  feed  her.  After  iuiUier  ill-tieat- 
mcnt  another  visit  to  tomb.  Same  spell,  but  this  time  only  two  eyes 
sleep,  the  third  sees  all,  and  stepsister  informs  mother.  Heroine  is 
scolded,  shut  up,  and  not  allowed  out.  (5)  One  day,  during  stepmother's 
absence,  heroine  gets  leave  from  father  to  take  a  walk,  visits  church- 
yard, and  calls  mother,  who  gives  her  wooden  dress,  and  teUs  her  she 
must  mount  the  red  calf  that  she  will  see  outside  chturchyard,  and  ride 
through  three  forests,  of  gold,  of  sflver,  of  diamond,  but  never  touch  a 
leaf  of  any  tree.  Afterwards,  she  will  reach  a  golden  castle,  and  must 
there  seek  service.  Mother  gives  her  at  parting  a  small  box,  to  be  kept 
in  her  bosom,  and  upped  whenever  anything  is  needed.  But  heroine 
cannot  resist  temptation  to  plndi  n  leaf  in  die  silver  wood.  This  is 
inslMitly  chanRed  into  a  silvery  dress.  Men  and  wild  beasts  pvritie  bat 
cannot  stop  her,  the  red  calf  bearing  her  sa^y  tfttough  every  darker. 
Similar,  but  worse  things,  befall  in  the  golden  wood  ;  and  in  the  diamond 
wood  the  men  and  wild  beasts  tear  her  from  calfs  bock  ;  but  she  is  up 
again  and  oif,  and  they  safely  reach  golden  castle.  (6)  Here  heroine  is 
engaged  as  hen-maid,  and  goes  about  in  wooden  dress,  being  every- 
body's "dog"  (drudge).  (7)  One  Sunday  she  has  to  take  Ung's  water  for 
washing,  which,  at  sight  of  her,  he  throws  0?er  her.  She  returns  to  Idtchen, 
and  cook  bids  her  cook  dinner  while  he  goes  to  church.  (8)  Cook  and  others 
being  absent,  heroine  ta(»  her  little  box  ;  out  jumps  a  black  dog,  asking 
what  is  wanted.  She  wants  her  silver  dress,  a  coach,  and  four  white 
horses.  *' Nobody  see  before!  nobody  see  behind!  nobody  see  whither 
I  drive !**  and  away  she  goes  to  church  while  dog  prepares  dinner. 
Heroine  dts  in  pew  next  to  king's.  As  she  leaves  aAer  service  king's 
servant  asks  whence  she  comes.  *'  From  Water-basin  Country  I "  and 
pronouncing  the  spell  she  drives  imsccn  away.  Dinner  being  excellent, 
she  is  praised  by  the  cook,  and  people  l>cgin  to  pity  her.  (9)  Next 
Sunday  she  must  take  up  king's  boots;  he  throws  them  at  her.  Same 
incidenis  as  before:  golden  dress,  coach  and  four,  and  she  says  dte 
comes  "firom  Boot  Country."  (10)  Third  Sunday  a  towel  is  thrown  at 
her ;  diamond  dress,  coach  and  four.  But  king  himself  waits  at  carriage, 
where  tar  has  been  spread  to  detain  her.  He  questions ;  she  replies, 
"  From  Towel  Country,"  and  vani^es  on  pronouncing  spell.  But  she  lias 
lost  one  shoe  on  entering  carriage.    Dinner  better  than  ever,  and  heroine 
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is  piaised.   (11)  Shoe  is  sent  sll  over  the  eoantiy,  waA  all  the  people  in 

castle  try  it  in  vain.  Only  heroine  is  left ;  shoe  fits  her ;  king  recognises 
in  the  wooden-hood  the  beatuifi!!  lady  he  has  thrice  seen  in  different 
dresses  in  church.  (la)  He  wooi>  her,  marries  her,  and  they  Uve  many 
happy  years. 

Ericsson's  MS.  Collbctions.   Kgl  Witterhetsakakademien, 

Stockholm. 

B  "RurpBLs"  (Sfaaggjr-cloak). 

(1)  King  promises  ^ring  queen  he  win  only  many  a  ^  fesemhUiig 

her,  and  whom  her  dress  fits.  (2)  AAer  awhile  king  wants  to  marry 
his  own  daughter.  Heroine  weeps ;  an  old  man  asks  why,  and 
advise  her  to  demand  three  dresses,  one  trimmed  with  silk  roses,  one 
with  golden  flowers,  and  one  with  diamoiKls,  and  lastly,  a  cloak  of 
eveiy  kind  of  for,  «  osp  to  cover  the  heed,  end  eye  glasses.  She  is 
to  don  the  three  dienes.  and  oat»de  all  the  sha^  eloek,  and  flee 

with  him.  (3)  Old  man  takes  her  to  a  lake,  which  they  cross  in  a  boat, 
then  bids  her  proceed  till  she  reaches  a  charcoal-burner's  hat.  Here  she 
must  ask  for  food  and  shelter.  Old  man  at  parting  gives  her  key  to 
open  a  large  bonlder.  (4)  Charcoal  •banter's  wife  asks  what  she  can  do, 
end  adnses  her,  since  she  can  spin  silk,  to  go  to  zoyal  casde.  (s)  Here 
the  queen  engages  her.  Herdne  disooveis  bottlder,  and  locks  her  dresses 
in  it.  The  prince  is  ill ;  Shaggy-cloak  must  nurse  him  ;  he  throws  a  bit 
of  fire-wood  at  her.  (6)  Prince  recovers  and  goes  to  church ;  heroine 
obtains  permission  to  go  too,  and  sit  in  porch.  She  unlocks  stone,  dons 
dress  with  alver  end  silk  roses,  end  takes  her  seat  opposite  prince,  who 
bids  his  seramt  adc  whence  she  comet.  "  From  Fiie-wood'throwing  Coontiy," 
she  says,  mounts  her  waiting  horse,  saying,  "Light  before  me  I  dsikncss 
behind  mc!"  and  vanishes.  (7)  Prince  again  ill;  throws  washing-water 
at  heroine,  who  .subiie<^ucntly  leplics :  "  Kronj  Washing-watcr-throwing 
Country  1 "  .  .  .  (8)  Third  time  **  From  Blanket-throwing  Country." 
This  time^  insteed  of  afterwards  changing  dress,  she  hurriedly  covers  it 
with  shaggy  cloak.  (9)  Prince  again  iU ;  qneen  cooks  his  dinner ;  henwne 
tfafOWt  sand  into  the  dish.  Queen  prepares  another,  into  which  heroine 
throws  the  ring  given  to  her  by  prince  at  last  meeting  in  church.  Prince 
recognises  ring,  arranges  dinner  party,  inviting  everybody.  Heroine  not 
allowed  to  go  till  cook  intercedes.  (lo)  Prince  sees  edge  of  her  golden 
dress ;  recognises  her ;  maiiics  her. 

Ibid. 

B         **  KnilXNXBBAKAPPAN    (The  Ciowbill-cloAk). 

(l)  King  wants  to  many  own  daughter,  who  denuunds  in  torn  three 
dresses :  like  star,  moon,  and  sun ;  and  lastly,  a  cloak  made  of  crows' 
skins  and  bill.s.  (2)  She  escapes  to  another  kingdom  and  gets  employment 
at  palace.   She  has  to  botcher,  scour,  and  sweep,  and  the  work  being 
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too  hard*  she  weept.  (3)  An  old  woman  oomfofts  her;  she  need  but 
my:  "My  knife,  botcher i  my  rabber,  scour  1  my  broom,  sw^ep!" 
and  work  will  be  done.  (4)  Heroine  looks  ugly  and  dirty ;  pnnoe 
thiowt  mlaff  at  her,  and  asks  whence  she  comes.  She  is  silent; 
bat  dd  noBHHi  liids  bcr  oanpers  "Fkou  Watcr-tliRmiiig  Coontix.'* 
Afiaiiuda»  wfam  prince  has  dinnm  slipper  at  her,  she  aa^  she  comes 
from  "  Slipper-throwii^  Country."  (5)  On  Sundays  she  goes  to  church, 
wearing  in  turn,  at  old  woman's  advice,  star,  moon,  and  snn  dresses ; 
hastens  borne  and  changes  for  crow-bill  cl<mk.  (6)  Third  Sunday  she  t& 
advised  to  loosen  one  shoe-string ;  as  she  hurries  back  prince  foUows,  and 
odcliet  loose  shoe.  (7)  All  the  girls  sse  summoned  (0  eonct  to  lij  slioe, 
sad,  last  of  all,  CrowbiU-dosk.  Sboe  fits  her ;  she  ptodnoes  its  Warn  \ 
throws  off  cloak,  and  qppeais  Id  goldeii  son<dien»  lispfgr  mnisfe  to 
prince. 

D  *'Diif  TiLLPALuoA  brudxm"  (The  bride  bjr  cfaanoe). 

(i)  TWo  piinoeiMS  agree  upon  the  maniage  of  thcb  oabom  diildreQ. 
This  girl  and  boy  when  bom  are,  for  some  unknown  reason,  separated. 

The  ^1  is  put  into  a  pit  unde^groond  with  a  maid-servant  and  little 
dog,  for  three  or  seven  years.  (2)  Boy  discovers  her,  but  is  obliged  to 
go  away ;  he  promises  to  return  three  times.  P^irst  time  heroine  gives 
bim  handkerchief  with  three  drops  of  blood  on  it,  saying :  ''If  eva  you 
find  n  peiaon  sble  to  wad»  out  these  l)lood<spots  I  disll  be  dead,  and  yon 
can  marry."  Second  tiase  she  gives  n  fincty-woven  lioidiief:  "What 
you  find  a  person  able  to  weave  a  kerchief  like  this,  marry  her."  Third 
visit  she  gives  an  embroidered  kerchief:  **If  you  find  a  gir!  able  to 
onbroider  another  like  this,  marry  her."  (3)  At  last,  girl  and  maid 
being  fcmishrd,  csst  lots  which  shall  die ;  but  wUd  animals  scratch  opok 
die  cwth'bonse.  (4)  Heroine  goes  to  seek  her  lorert  comes  to  fOfsl 
castle,  where  bero<prinee  is  about  to  msiiy  Isdy  if  she  can  wash  out  the 
blood -spots.'  She  cannot ;  heroine  offers  assistance,  is  scolded,  but  does 
the  task  ;  also  weaves  and  embroiders  a  kerchief  without  princc'«:  know- 
ledge. (5)  Wedding  to  be  celebrated ;  but  lady  bears  a  child,'  and  heroine 
goes  to  churdi  in  her  stead.   HercHne  says  to  the  hotae : 

*'  Fan  on  tbj  kiuws»  Aon  fideon  gray  I 
lis  n  kuig»s  child  that  wiU  ride  yon  to^y.*' 
To  tibe  bri^  that  braaks  beneath  evoy  parson  who  is  not  the  duld  of 
a  kingi  she  says : 

**Thott  broad  bridge  keep  stvoi^b 
A  royal  child  rides  along," 

>Compb  CwAr^a,  No.  S75»  from  Agen,  and  see  Mole  13,  p.  481 ;  also. 
Am,  F'^Lm  Jtmmal^  is,  aSf.  , 
*Comp.  Swedish  Stoiy,  No.  87^  and  see  Note  14,  p.  48$. 
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Prince  asks,  "Why  do  you  say  that?"  "It  came  into  mjr  mind."  Hero 
lockft  sMuid  her  neck  •  goldoi  chain,  which  only  he  cui  nnlock.  A  litde 
biid  dts  in  llie  hodiet  narbliaf ;  heraine  aays:  **Yoa  ang  to  yonr  friend. 
When  I  return  home  1  riiaU  loee  aune."    Same  question  from  hcio$ 

Mme  reply.  He  gives  her  a  golden  apple  :  ' '  Vou  must  return  it  to  me 
only."  They  pass  a  withered  fir  tree,  on  which  sits  a  bird.  Heroine 
says:  Vou  warble  here  in  the  withered  Ei ;  at  home  lies  the  bride 
beuis^  n  diild  in  the  co«1mnii&"  Same  question,  same  reply.  (6)  On 
TKnnring  hone  l»dne  eadiangee  dicie  with  bride,  w1k>,  when  hero 
uhti  "Why  did  you  say  so-and-so?"  most  every  time  go  and  ask  her 
maid  ;  also  when  hero  demands  the  golden  chain.  Heroine  advises  her 
to  promise  the  chain  when  all  the  lights  are  put  out.  When  heroine 
holds  out  the  golden  apple  in  the  dark,  heio  gras{»  her  hand,  lights  are 
hrotight,  and  heroine  is  discovered  as  true  bride. 

In  a  vniieat,  the  teets  are  a  half-finished  web,  half-finished  shirt,  and 
bloody  kerduef  to  wash.  Hero  begs  heroine  to  tell  a  atoiy,  and  the 
answers:  "Songs  and  tales  I  have  forgotten  during  my  seven  years'  stay 
underground.  I  have  suffered  much  ;  have  ridfien  on  a  hair's  back  ;  but, 
still  more*  I  sufiier  to-day  when  I  am  to  be  bride  in  a  proud  lady's  stead." 

Ibid.    Another  vcrsioil. 

D  *'DeN  TILLFALLICA  BRUDEN." 

(t)  Thete  tie  two  women :  one  beeis  n  girl,  tiie  other  n  Ixiy.  Heraine 

is  concealed  in  an  underground  house,  having  as  companions  a  cock,  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and  a  live  coal.  (2)  She  works  her  way  out,  and  l>eromcs 
a  servant — "  att  /tui^j^ti  ved  h  kraitd  sv^d"  t.t\  to  chop  firewood  and  cover 
the  seed  (corn)  sown  in  ashes  where  trees  have  been  burned.  (3)  In 
di^  Idng^t  home,  bride  lies  to  &iiih  n  begun  web^  wuh  a  blood-stained 
kodiief,  and  aconr  blood-spota  from  a  Icey.  Heroine  lieazs  aboot  tins, 
sets  out,  bat  it  stopped  by  impassable  atieam.  She  stands  weeping;  a 
wolf  appears  and  says:  "Take  a  seat  on  my  tail,  I'll  help  you  over!" 
Thus  she  crosses  stream,  reaches  kind's  house  where  wedding  is  arranged, 
but  bride  iias  fallen  ill.  (4)  Heroine  takes  bride's  place.  In  the  wood, 
on  way  to  drarch,  the  tayt:  "For  twelve  yean  I  have  been  dtting 
nndeqiRmnd.  I  have  chopped  firewood,  and  covered  com  tnth  ashes 
of  burnt  trees.  Ah  me  I  what  I  have  suffered.**  Hero  asks:  "What 
did  you  say?"  "I  nm  not  t.alking  to  you,  but  to  my  maids."  He  gives 
her  a  glove  to  keep.  Dismounting  from  her  horse,  she  says :  "  Stand 
still,  you  Walle-Kwalie !  At  home  the  bride  bears  a  child  in  the  stable." 
Hero  adtt  tame  question;  same  reply  given.  He  breaks  his  gold  ring 
in  two,  givet  one  piece  to  heroine^  and  hcg/t  her  to  keep  it  till  it  is  asked 
fiir.  Herdns  and  bride  ciefaaage  dresses.  (Remainder  of  story  like  other 
veraon.) 
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J.  HnnuKSSON,  P§S^uier  a£k  SIbvck.  AmU, 

P.  69.  (SvedialL) 

B  **  Pblsarubb  (Fordoak). 

(t)  Qneoi  dieii  king  baving  proniMd  not  to  le-muij  tiU  he  finds 
stmmmt  whom  queen**  nedding  diCM  fits  as  well  as  it  fitted  qoeen. 
(2)  King's  daughter,  being  grown  Vf,  one  day  puts  on  moliiei's  wedding 

dress,  and  entering  king's  room,  says:   "T^ok,  papa,  how  well  it  fits 
me."    King  says  he  is  going  to  marry  her.    (3)  Heroine  goes  away  wcep- 
iDig;   dead  mother  meets  her,  and  asks  why.     "Don't  cry,'  she  says; 
**aak  jom  hihgx  tot  a  diess  like  the  Stan.**  Heraihe  gets  it,  and  aiter- 
wards  one  like  the  moon,  and  the  tbiid  time  one  like  die  tan.  Father 
will  now  marry  her.     Dead  mother  bids  her  ask  for  cloak  of  every 
possible  kind  of  fur,    {4)  That  being  also  obtained,  mother  takes  her  to 
another  kinjjdom,  and  bids  her  seek  work  in  rova!  palace,  asking  only 
for  a  room  to  herself  in  which  to  keep  her  belongings.     She  gets  this, 
nnid  becomes  chamber-mud.   Prince  is  going  to  leave  home;  heroine  is 
told  to  take  him  water  ibr  washing;  she  carries  np  a  can  of  dutf  water* 
which  he  throws  at  her.    Afterwards,  she  takes  np  Ids  boots*  having 
filled  them,  and  later,  his  hat,  with  dish  water.    Prince  is  so  angry  that 
he  stays  at  home.    (5)  Next  Sunday  heroine  is  allowed  to  go  to  church, 
but  must  return  as  soon  as  sermon  is  Wished.     Heroine  goes  in  star 
dies8»  and  on  leaving  choidi  is  ibilowed  bf  prinoe.   ''Whence  come  yon?" 
he  asks*   "From  Dirtyowater-csn*  Boots  Coontry,  in  Hatstream  parish. 
Light  before,  darkness  behind  me,  nobody  mast  know  where  I  go ! "  and 
she  vanishes.    Returning  home  she  dons  fur-cloak.     Second  Sunday  she 
wears  moon  dress,  and  everything  happens  as  lx;fore ;  likewise  on  third 
Sunday  when  she  wears  sun  dress,  and  gives  sanie  answer  to  prince. 
He  enqmres  abont  her  in  ndn ;  everybody  has  seen  her*  nobody  knows 
her.   (6)  In  the  afternoon  prince  sends  Ibr  dnunber-maid  to  *lonse'  bun  s 
she  obeys,  laying  his  h«id  gb,  h«  lap.    Prince  tears  a  hole  in  her  cloak, 
sees  5nin  dress  beneath,  recognises  heroine,  and  marries  her.    (7)  After  the 
wedding  they  visit  heroine's  father,  who  rejoices  ai  her  good  fortune. 

£.  T.  Kristbnskn,  ^ra  BMetiue  ^  Kodk  II,  No.  II,  p.  6i. 
1897.  (Told  by  an  old  &rmei^s  widow,  Maren  Nielseo,  now 
deceased;  from  a  village  near  Aarhns,  Jutland.) 

A    "Lille  Maren  i  Tr^kjolen"  (Little  Mary  in  the 

Wooden-gown). 

(I)  King  has  three  daughters,  the  youngest  called  Mary.  Elder  sisters 
bate  her,  i»end  her  into  kitchen  to  cook,  and,  deeming  her  dress  too  good, 
make  her  gown  of  shaving  <3)  After  airiiile  lather  &]k  ill ;  expecting 
death,  he  calls  elder  dsogbters,  gives  each  lier  inheritance,  bot  fbigets 
yoongett.   Elder  sisters  being  consdence-stricken,  send  lieroine  to  take 
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leave  of  father,  but  decline  to  lend  hex  better  clothes  to  appear  in. 
(3)  "Good  gracious  I  are  you  going  to  die?"  she  exclaims;  *'what  shall 
yc«  leave  B*?*  FaAer  is  foiprited  to  Ibd  ber  itiU  mitve,  not  hraig 
•eett  her  for  to  long.  "I  have  pven  evoylliiiig  to  jow  dstoii'' 
*'What,  not  the  little  dog  as  well?**  and  heroine  b^s  to  have  it  to 
live  with  her  in  kitchen,  Fnther  gives  it,  and  dies;,  and  is  burir<^  ;  two 
elder  5!';tcr^  are  now  reigning  queens.  (4)  One  day,  on  f;rtjnp  u>  cluircli, 
they  bid  heroine  get  a  certain  fish  [narrator  had  forgotten  its  naroej;  or 
fuUng,  she  Witt  be  pmhed.  Slie  tikes  Httk  dog  with  her  to  aeedioiei 
memMUi  rises,  end  edis  why  she  weeps;  farii^  vp  die  reqnifed  fish* 
ties  it  round  dog's  neck,  tqgetber  with  slip  of  paper  instructing  cook  how 
to  fIrpKs  it.  (5)  He  then  nsks  whether  ;hc  would  like  to  go  to  church. 
Sh'-'  h.As  not  l>een  for  many  years.  Merman  fetches  dresK,  ctiach,  cfiach- 
man  ami  footman,  and  bids  her  leave  church  when  clergyman  descends 
pulpit,  say,  "Dwtliiiess  hdiiod,  light  befbie  ae;  no  one  shsll  see  wUdier 
I  gOt"  sod  undress  hefbve  sisters  retnm.  Heroine  sits  in  chmdi  beside 
sisters,  who  do  not  Icnow  her;  n  prince  who  is  present  looks  at  no  one 
else.  (6)  Heroine  returns  to  seashore  after  church,  and  mennan  gives 
her  her  old  clothes.  Sisters  find  her  at  htiinc  m  w(X)den  gown,  and  ask 
/or  the  fish,  which  is  brought.  (7)  ^cxi  Sunday  she  must  procure  another 
fidi;  aU  happens  as  before.  (8)  Third  Snnday  she  goes  to  dnuch  in 
silm  coach  end  sis.  "Beware  that  the  ptince  does  not  caldi  yoai'* 
says  the  mcrm.m.  The  prince  has  posted  himself  fadund  chordi-doori 
and  when  heroine  leaves  he  gets  one  of  her  slippers.  She  tells  merman, 
who  comforts  her,  saying,  "  No  one  else  will  be  able  to  wear  it-* 
(9)  Slaters  a&k  for  fish,  and  whilst  they  tell  her  of  beautiful  lady  seen  in 
dmrch,  prince  dims  into  Uie  conrt  Thef  hivite  hhn  to  partske  of  dwir 
dinner;  he  wants  them  to  toy  on  dipper.  One  cnts  her  heel,  the  odier 
her  toe,  but  a  bird  sings :  "  Cut  heel,  chop  toe ;  in  the  kitchen  will 
be  found  one  whom  "^hne  fit^."  Prince  bids  them  send  for  cook. 
*'  Mar>',  be  quick  !  come  and  try  ihe  shoe."  "  Lend  me  a  dress  !  "  **  No." 
So  she  hies  to  seashore;  merman  gives  her  dress,  coach  and  every- 
thing, and  she  drives  into  conn.  "Theie  is  die  whom  shoe  fits,"  they 
say,  "bet  it  is  not  Mary."  (10)  StiU  Maiy  h  is,  and  prince  "drinks 
his  weddng  with  lier  "  <Danidi  diideet  cxpicssion). 

£.  T.  Kristensen,  Sa^^n  IV,  p.  106,  No.  420. 
(Danish  Saga.) 

A  castle,  Fonixberg,  was  laid  waste  during  the  Swed^h  war.  The  man 
at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  cattle  had  three  daupiiter  .  Thev  were 
Uiken  by  a  secret  underground  pa.s^sage  into  a  vauU  which  was  then 
hridMd  up,  80  that  the  umui's  daughters  and  liis  tressnre  of  gold  and 
silver  asigbt  be  Uddcn  ftom  the  enemy.  Snffident  victsals  to  last  a  long 
time  were  also  stored  underground.  The  man  was  lolled  in  the  war, 
the  bnd  laid  waste  and  the  castle  burnt  down;  and  the  girls,  all  the 
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food  ha\-ing  been  eaten,  eventually  died  of  hunger.  Many  years  later  an 
old  man  is  passing  the  spot  by  nlt^ht,  when  a  white  lady,  sittini^  or  a 
stump,  b^s  him  lo  follow  her,  and  conducts  him  into  the  caittle  vault, 
nwn  she  opens  &  b«c  whh  a  key,  and  diipl*ys  luge  tieenue  of  gold 
and  aim.  *<I>oii't  foigec  the  best'l**  eayi  she.  The  mea  is  too  &igM«Bed 
to  otter  e  word ;  the  lady  gazing  at  him  sadly*  excbums,  with  a  loud  cry, 
that  now  there  is  no  help  for  her,  and  she  miis»  wander  till  the  judgment 
day.  Instantly  everything  vanishes,  and  the  man  is  standing  in  the  of)en 
field,  in  the  opinion  of  the  folk,  ihc  man  should  have  replied  in  &uch 
ft  wfty  ftt  to  hftfe  fehsend  the  irinte  lady ;  then  she  conld  have  gone  to 
heftven,  and  he  could  heve  got  the  tieesiue. 

P.  Savb's  MS.  Collections,  III.    University  Libraryt 
Upsala,  Sweden.   Sagpr^  Na  13. 

"Din  NfiDGRAViDK  PfttMSBSSE"  (The  buried  Princess). 

(z)  King  has  an  only  daughter  betrothed  to  a  prinoet   Xing  and  prince 

go  to  the  wars,  king  having  prepared  an  undeiground  chamber  for  heroinCt 
her  maid  and  dog.  (2)  King  is  killed  ;  heroine  in  vain  awaits  deliver- 
ance. (3)  Prince  ha«  handkerchief  with  his  name  worked  in  gold  letters 
by  heroine ;  drop  ol  blood  from  her  pricked  Bnger  has  stained  it,  and  no 
one  can  wash  it  oat  Prince  in  vain  seeks  heroine ;  promiseR  to  many 
girl  who  cui  wa^  keichief  dean.  (4)  Btaid  dies  in  tiodeignMind  duunber; 
dog  scratches  his  way  out,  heroine  follows ;  reaches  prince's  kingdom, 
and  is  engaged  as  chamber-maid.  (5)  Prince  is  to  be  married  next  day 
to  girl  exactly  resembling  heroine,  except  in  voice,  who  bids  her  wash 
out  blood-spot.  Heroine  doc^  so ;  is  forbidden  to  speak.  (6)  Bride  £alls 
ill,  hertnne  goes  to  chnich  in  her  pUce.  She  says  to  the  bocses :  **  There 
you  aiel  my  &dieri  Khig  Falk's  steeds.  Now  yov  are  BKine."  Prince 
asks  what  ^  says;  heroine  whispers:  "Nothing."  Crossing  bri^  she 
says:  "There  you  swim  my  duck  and  drake.  When  I  go  back  I  lose  my 
mate."  Same  question  from  prince  and  whispered  reply.  During  wedding 
ceremony  heroine  receives  a  ring  which  must  be  given  up  to  none  but 
prince.  (7)  On  retumix^  heroine  gives  up  dress  to  fidse  bride,  wfao,  at 
tablet  cannot  repeat  what  was  said  going  to  dinrdi.  and  most  ask  chainber> 
maid.  Prince  b  suspicioiiss  discovers  true  bride.  Ibppy  marriage. 


(i)  King  wants  to  marry  daughter.  (2)  Heroine  is  allowed  three  wishes: 
dress  like  sun,  another  like  moon,  a  third  like  stars.  Three  faithful  servants 
shoot  crows,  and  a  cloak  is  made  of  the  flayed  skins.  (3)  Heroine  escapes 
in  doak,  with  dresses  liidden  in  box,  and  passes  night  m  hut  of  an  ugly 
old  bag,  who  next  BAomiag  riiows  castle  where  heioine  can  get  employment 
Lcaviqgboxof  dresses  with  hag,  heroine  is  engiged  as  *hunb*girl.'  (4)  One 


Ibid, 
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KrAk-Pelsen"  (The  Crow-cloak). 
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dtjr  the  is  told  to  take  prince  his  folden  slipped ;  Iw  thiom  one  at  her 
becanse  she  is  ogly.    (5)  Heroine  has  permission  to  go  and  wash  her 

hcf  in  ^  pond  ;  she  rnns  to  the  hag,  dons  star-dress  and  calls  on  a  lord 
whom  prince  is  visiting,  AI!  marve!  at  her  beauty.  Asked  whence  she 
comes,  she  says :  "  From  Siippcr- throwing  Country,"  jumps  into  her  coach 
and  at  home  changea  diaa.  .  .  .  (Similar  incidents  and  leplies  in  eonnection 
with  golden  comb^  anater-baiin.)  Honyfa^  awaf  henine  loaea  a  dioe. 
(6)  All  the  girls  assembled ;  the  one  whom  shoe  Bts  to  be  queen.  Some 
cat  toe,  others  rh  <p  heel,  but  bird  betrays  them,  adding:  **  In  Inmh- 
house  is  sitting  the  girl  whom  the  shoe  fits."  There  she  is  found  in  the 
crowskin-cloak ;  becomes  queen. 

liuL    Sagor  No.  15. 

A   **  Styfi>otteren  och  den  ratta  DOTiEREN "  (Thc  step- 
daughter  and  the  right  daughter). 

(i)  Woman  has  daughter  of  her  own  and  a  step-daaghf<-r.  The  latter, 
fair  as  the  day,  is  an  ill  r. -ei  -ervant,  nhliwd  to  fetch  water  from  the 
well  while  others  go  to  church.    (2j  An  old  maji  at  the  weii  asits  heroine 

WW  ibe  If  sad«  and  fiives  her  small  box  ffflntainiBF  star  diets  in  which 
she  goes  to  chaidi»  and  sits*  anreoognised»  heride  stepasother.  Heroine 
leaves  first  Retamad  home,  where  meanwhile  old  man  has  done  every- 
thing, stepmother  speaks  of  beautiful  lady,  at  whom  everyone,  including 
prince,  has  been  looking.  All  hap{x-ns  as  Ijeforc  a  second  time  when 
heroine  wears  a  moon  dress,  and  a  third  time  when  she  wears  sun  dress 
and  golden  shoes,  one  of  wfaidi  is  left  behind,  stock  to  die  tnr  on  the 
thrediold.  (3)  Prince  wants  for  his  queen  tiie  whom  shoe  fits.  Step- 
sister, with  heel  and  toe  cut,  starts  to  church  as  prince's  bride,  but  on 
the  way  little  bird  sings:  "Chopped  heel  and  cut  toe,  at  home  sits  the 
fair  lady  whom  the  shoe  fits."  Blood  from  foot  is  seen  in  the  coach. 
(4)  Prince  returns  and  discovers  true  bride. 

Rid,   Sag9r  No.  36. 

B  •*  TusEN-PELSEN  "  (Thousand-cloak). 

(l)  Queen  dies ;  kine  having  promised  to  marry  girl  wh^m  all  her  dresses 
fit,  wants  to  marr>  his  own  daughter.  (2)  Heroine  demands  a  dress  made 
of  patches  collected  from  all  over  the  world ;  afterwards  a  star  dress,  a 
moon  dress,  a  sun  dram;  iasdy,  a  ship  suling  through  land  and  water. 
(3)  Heroine  dons  tboosand-patch  doak,  and  goes  aboard.  *'  Li|^t  before, 
darkness  behind  !  nobody  shall  see  where  I  am  going ! "  Far  away  she 
gets  employed  as  servant  in  castle.  (4)  King  is  dressing  to  go  awootng ; 
heroine  takes  his  shaving-water.  "Get  out  you  ugly  thousand-cloak  !"  says 
king ;  but  heroine  tells  cook  he  said  nothing.  Having  permission  to  go 
and  wadi,  heroine  boards  the  slup;  njs  same  ipeU,  and  in  rooon  drms 
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Uog^  dciljmtiaB  bctec  Uiu  lQn(  imyiU  all  abcnt  hit  wooing 

looking  at  her.   Asked  whence  die  comes,  berdne  says :  '*  Twom  Rmot- 

throwing  Cotintn. "    "Many  countries  have  I  but  never  tHI  now 

have  I  heard  thai  name.  "We!!,  it.  is  far,  fas  hence,  she  says;  jumps 
on  board,  and  vanishes,  liavrng  changed  dress,  she  asks  cook,  "  iiave  I 
been  too  long  amy?"  **lfOk  .  •  .*  (SuOar  itwiilrwla  and  repfica  ip 
comwclioii  with  towel,  caloahee.)  Od  the  kit  oecasioo  abe  wean  con 
dfCM,  and  is  so  late  returning  that  she  throws  oglj  doak  over  IL  (5)  Eadi 
time  the  king  when  speaking  hvi^  pvpn  h?r  a  rin^  with  his  name  on  it. 
Told  to  carry  up  his  soup,  heroine  juts  the  three  rin^'?  into  dish;  king 
discovers  them,  sends  for  Thoiuand  cloak,  and  a&ks  whether  she  has 
aoocber  dreae.  Mb ;  her  paicots  were  too  poor.  King  aenda  servant  oat 
to  Xmacf  her  bcavtilb]  drcati  beioine  mvit  ondieie  id  Idacf^a  prcaenoej  son 
dress  b  thw  diacoteied.  **  Well,  it  is  yon,  wf  love  I"  king  oict.  Happf 
navriagiet 

A.  SiGBRSTSDT,  Soenska  Folksagor  ock  Afoeniyr,  Stock- 
holm, 1884.    P.  3. 

A  "  KkAkpilsa  "  (Crow^doak). 

"  Did  yoQ  ever  hear  tell  of  Crow-cloak  ?  She  wat  leally  a  woman, 
tboogh  people  used  to  nj  abe  waa  an  awlU  fboL**  (t)  All  the  people  of 
the  &rm  go  to  chnrdi  $  Ckow<doak  nillt  atay  at  home,  and  is  very  sad. 
(2)  Mountain-troll  comes  to  comfort  her,  dresses  her  in  white  dress,  making 
her  very  lovely,  and  sends  her  to  cburrh,  where  all  look  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment. Her  horse  is  outside.  She  jumps  up,  saying:  "White  before  me! 
black  bdiind  me !  nobody  shall  see  whUher  I  ga"  Heroine  is  sitting  in 
her  wonted  place  when  people  retnm  talking  of  beantiJIil  la^r.  (3)  Next 
Sunday,  lest  heroine  should  follow,  they  poor  jug  of  aalt  into  the  ashea, 
Uid  bid  her  pick  it  up.  Troll  assists,  and  sends  her  to  church  in  silver 
dres<;  and  shoes.  (4)  Thirr!  Sunday  bag  of  pens  thrown  into  ashes ;  troll 
sends  heroine  to  church  in  golden  dress  and  shoes.  In  her  hurry  to  leave 
heroine  doea  not  aee  trotigh  of  tar  jdaced  in  church  doorway,  and  losea 
a  tboe.  All  marvel  at  ita  amall  afae*  (5)  Prinoe  irill  many  whonaoevct 
It  fitk  Woman  at  fiurm  wanta  her  daughter  to  be  Qoeen;  chops  her  heel 
and  cuts  her  toe ;  shoe  is  squeezed  on,  but  birds  betray  girl  on  way  to 
church.  "What  means  that  singing  in  the  wood?"  asks  prince.  **I 
suppose  the  birds  are  warbling."  Prince  is  suspicious,  and  returns  to  £srm, 
bat  finds  nobody,  woman  having  thrust  heroine  beneath  water-butt  in  coort- 
yard*  Prince  aopposlng  bride  spoke  trath  retonis  to  chtundt,  bat  more 
loudly  still  from  every  bush  is  heard:  "Chop  heel,  cot  toe;  In  the  coar^ 
yard  is  the  girl  whom  shoe  fits."  (6)  Thither  prince  retams,  «<cks  and 
finds  heroine,  and  marries  her.  Neither  woman  nor  daughter  gets  any 
proht  for  her  pains  ! 
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J.  SUNDBLAD,  Gammaidags  Seder  och  Bruk,  2nd  ed.  Stock- 
holm, iSSS.    P.  214.    No.  9.  (Swedi^) 


(1)  Qneea  dies.    Kiac  wtatt  to  many  their  dMfittert  ihe  it  noie 

beaoUM  than  anyone  else.  (1)  Heroine  at  last  assents.  But  first  exacts 
in  turn  a  silver,  a  gold,  a  star  dress,  (3)  With  these  she  secretly  leaves 
home ;  comes  lo  an  old  woman  living  in  ondeigroand  cave  in  dark 
fewest,  and  remains  there  till  tired  of  the  quiet.  She  then  sedcs 
litiHitiaiii  ie  ei^^ed  ee  ben-gfri  «t  king's  castle,  end  alliMfiBd  to  spend 
every  Saturday  till  Monday  euniing  with  fMtier>mother,  the  old  wonan 
in  caro,  (4)  First  Sunday  foeter-mother  hemeiese  her  Ct^  faadllg  no 
horse,  bids  heroine  don  one  of  her  shining  dresses,  and  say,  should 
aiiyone  vex  or  toach  her:  "Wliite  Ixjfore  me!  black  behind  me!'* 
Calf  takes  her  over  hUl  and  mountain ;  sticks  and  straws  are  sent  whixziog 
around  then.  All  gaze  at  her  in  diurdit  onheeding  sermon.  When 
tliqr  throng  roond  her  to  Icam  wlienoe  the  comes,  heroine  speaks 
spdl  and  taaishes.  On  Monday  die  re-appears  as  dir^  hen-prl.  So 
everything  passes  for  some  time.  Prince  has  had  no  suspicion  who  '  Pelsa- 
rubb'  is,  and  has  thrown  at  her  an  old  hat,  his  boots,  and  lastly,  a 
washing-basin,  when  she  has  been  sent  to  him  with  shiiving  water. 
AllenMuds»  when  the  crowd  questions  her  at  chuidi  door,  die  replies: 
**  Prom  Hat  parish,  Boot  CovnQr,"  repeats  spell  and  vanishes.  (5)  Prince 
is  in  love  with  heroine,  but  cannot  catch  her.  He  dreams  that  by  assemhlmg 
all  servant-girls  in  castle  he  may  discover  heroine.  Pelsarubb's  turn  comes. 
It  is  Monday  morning,  and  she  lias  had  no  time  to  change  clothes,  so  covers 
them  with  filthy  ragged  gown.  Prince  is  about  to  turn  her  out,  but  spies 
some  sUniae  diing  under  tags»  and  tears  the  liole  laiger.  Hennne  is 
discovered,  and  relates  her  story.  Happy  naniagei  Foster'mother  nu 
between  king  and  queen  at  die  fieast. 


£.  WAaLFi>iK,  Bidrag  till  Sodermankmds  iUdre  Kuliarkisi^m^ 
VIII.  Edited  by  Screognas,  1895,   P.  79. 


(l)  King  want^  to  marry  his  daughter.  She  demands  in  tuni  star,  moon, 
sun  dress,  and  lastly,  a  CrowhiU-doak.  (a)  With  these  die  escapes,  becomes 
menial  in  royal  paUwe,  and  weeps  becaose  wwk  is  too  hatd.  (3)  Old  woman 
ai^pears,  bids  her  say;  "Knife,  botcher!  wisp,  scour!  broom,  sweep!" 
and  the  tools  wilt  obey.  All  is  now  wdL  Heroine  carries  waahinC'water 


*  In  a  note  to  this  tale,  Mr.  Sundbiad  supposes  it  to  have  been  derived 
ftom  a  penny  print,  and  the  last  part  of  the  heroine's  name  to  have  been  r«^, 
Peb-robe^  ut»  Fte-robe,  For^doalL 


B 


PlLSARUBB.^ 


B 


KRAKNABBA>PBLSBir  "  (CtowbiU-cloak). 
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to  young  king,  who  throws  il  at  her  for  looking  loathsome  in  crowbill- 
cloak.  Heroine  saddened,  is  comforted  by  old  wonoao,  who  bids  her  take 
more  water  to  king,  and,  if  questioned,  say  she  comes  "  From  Water- 
throwing  Coantry."  Heroine  obeys;  king  throws  slippers  at  her.  Natt 
tkae  fk»  most  mft  "Ftom  Slipper-ttimii«  Cooatij.  (4)  Nad  Svaday 
the  tikt  leave  to  go  to  church  S  king  says :  **Yoo  scarecrow,  what  have 
yon  to  do  in  church  ! "  Old  woman  bids  her  go  in  star  dress,  and  sit 
opposite  king.  Heroine  leaves  church  in  good  time,  and  is  back  in  crow- 
bill-cloak when  king  returns  full  of  praise  of  beautiful  young  lady.  Heroine 
is  sorry  she  might  not  go  and  see  her.  All  happens  the  same  a  tcoomi 
and  a  thifd  Sondi^*  bat  this  ttnw  heroine  it  told  to  wear  son  dfe»,  and 
to  looMtt  left  ^oe-string.  (5)  King  follows  her  oat,  catches  her  left  foot 
ai  die  mounts  her  horse,  and  retains  shoe.  (6)  All  the  girls  bidden  to 
come  to  court  to  try  shoe,  and  the  one  it  fits  will  Ije  queen.  Some  mothers 
cut  their  daughters'  toes  all  in  vain.  At  length  heroine  appears  in  crow- 
Ull-cloak,  puts  on  shoe,  fetches  its  fellow,  then  dofe  cloak,  and  stands 
ihiniiiig  like  the  bright  son.  She  beoomcs  qveen. 


M.  WiMTRSR,  Damke  Folkeventyr.  Copenhagen,  1895.   P.  la. 

"  De  to  Kongedcettre    (The  two  Princesses). 

(l)  King  has  two  daughters,  the  elfier  wicked  and  ugly,  the  younger 
beautiful  and  good.  Elder  daughter  i.s  i>eloved,  and  lives  with  kine^  in 
gorgeous  rooms  of  palace ;  heroine  lives  with  servants  and  shares  ibeii 
work.  (3)  Neighbouing  king  arranges  ftstiml  to  last  several  days.  Elder 
daaghter  attends  it  with  frther;  heroine  left  in  kitchen.  She  sits  crying 
in  the  twilight  in  her  small  room ;  suddenly  strange  little  man  appears 
and  offcr'i  to  fulfil  a  wish.  Heroine  wishes  to  we  l>a11  ulierc  father  and 
sister  arc  ;  si  c  mav  go,  on  condition  that  she  returns  before  midmght. 
(3)  Man  vanishes,  and  heroine  stands  in  costly  dress,  wearing  heavy  gold 
chainSf  and  a  crown  of  dianionds  %  at  her  door  is  magnificent  ooadi  with 
four  snow*white  horses,  whose  golden  manes  reach  the  ground.  Heroine 
enters  coach,  and  soon  finds  herself  at  palace,  admired  of  all,  and  OBreoog" 
ni-^rd  1  y  fither  nnd  sister.  As  twelve  o'clock  strikes  she  mounts  coach 
and  is  I'.ick  in  hrr  shabby  clothes  ir.  dark  room.  Next  day  father  and 
sister  talk  incessantly  of  fair  unknown  prmcess.  In  the  evening  they  go 
to  feillval,  leaving  heroine  hard  at  work.  Seeing  red  glare  in  sky  from 
illitmlnated  palaoe  herofaie  longs  to  go^  and  immediately  is  beaatiftdly 
and  magnificently  dressed.  At  the  ball  she  is  admired  and  coorted  beyond 
mrn-'iire.  As  the  clock  strikes  she  leaves  in  the  midst  of  n  dance,  This 
tinif^  her  horses  arc  yellow  with  iet-black  plaited  manes.  Third  evening 
a  heavy  gale  blows  i  she  wears  a  uiple  crown  of  sparkling  diamonds ;  her 
floacii  is  dmiWn  bv  eieht  ikuae-eolonsed  hftitft,  addi  wMiTft  like  fiw'tfry 
gdd.  Eveqme  woohl  daaoe  with  her  i  die  stays  bqpood  her  tioM^  and 
leaves  in  her  black  working  dieii»  to  find  ootside.  instead  of  ooadi,  an 
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old  wheclljarrow  drawn  by  four  small  mice.  She  weeps  bitterly  over  her 
forgetfQlQcss,  and  in  luture  pa&scs  her  days  as  a  common  servant  in  ber 
father's  kitchen. 

Ibid.^  p.  48. 

B  "HiSTOItll  OM  EN  LILLB  KOKKETOS"  (TftlC  lof  ft 

little  kitchen  wencb). 

(I)  endowed  loQg  waatt  to  many  his  bcavtifttl  dKoghter.  She  decUnei^ 
weeping.    (2)  Old  beggar  woman  limpa  into  the  courtyard;  only  the 

princess  gives  her  anj'thing.  0!t!  woman  advises  heroine  to  a«;k  father 
for  a  silver  dress,  it  may  save  her.  She  obtains  it,  nnd  next  time  she 
demands  and  obtains  a  golden  dre&s.    Some  linic  Uict,  when  old  woman 

i»  acoflfed  at  and  ill-uaed,  hesoine  g^vea  her  a  large  sum ;  thereupon  «he 
leodvet  a  featlier  dieis  and  a  aasall  nu^  fod.  She  ean  don  the  dress, 
and,  itiikilV  the  ^  with  rod,  say :  **  Light  before  !  dark  behind !  and 

unseen  anywhither.  (3)  Again  hard  prwcd  by  father,  heroine  put? 
on  a  servant's  darlc  pjown,  bundles  up  her  iw^  clrp^^si^^:,  'brnw;  on  tlie 
fiHLther  dress,  works  the  spell,  and  flies  far  away  into  a  foreign  kui^dum, 
where  slie  is  engaged  as  kitchen  wench  at  palace.  (4)  Whan  king  asks 
for  wadbiag-water»  heroine  begs  leave  to  take  it,  and  is  at  last  allowed. 
King  throws  basin  at  her ;  on  the  neat  oecaaioa  the  towd,  and  on  the 
third  the  comh.  (5)  Onr  Sunday  everyone  fron»  the  palace  poes  to  church  ; 
heroine  may  get  dinner  ready.  She  don^  iKer  dre»s,  gets  to  church  by 
means  of  feather  dress  and  spell,  and  everyone  wonders  who  is  the  beauti- 
Inl  unknown  lady.  She  leaves  early,  and  prepares  an  emellent  dinner* 
Everyone  talks  about  suanger  in  draieh.  Ifext  Sunday  she  wears  gold 
dress,  leaves  early,  bat  sses  king  following  her,  and  in  her  haste  loses 

one  shoe.  (6)  Kint^  finnounces  he  will  wed  whomsoever  ?hoe  fits.  Feet 
and  toes  are  pinched  in  vain;  at  last  there  is  no  one  leit  but  kitruLM 
wench,  and  that  she  too  may  be  made  a  fool  of  they  send  for  her.  Bui  iu  i 
die  shoe  fits  her  eaactly,  and  throwing  off  her  servant's  dicaa  there  she 
stands  in  die  gglden  one,  and  tdts  the  king  eveiytUng.  (7)  He  naarriea 
her,  and  tb^  live  long  and  happily. 

The  foUowiflig  are  refierenoes  to  CindereUa  variants : 

Adlicinud  Lectite,  Oambodjc^  CMftr  «r  ligmiiu  Paris,  1895.   P.  ya 

'*  Ni.ing  Kantoc." 

Amtritan  Folk-I.ort  Journal,  viii,  i6o;  xix,  265-280.    (Filipino  versions  by 

Fletcher  Gardner,  with  Comparative  Note  by  W.  W.  Newell.) 
Avduvio^  xli,  2.   "  Une  CendriOon  Annanuta.** 
Amkmd,  58. 

BUititr  fUr  PommtrtcH   VMskmtit*    Stettin,  1I99.    No.  a,  pb  fl6. 
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BOacHlNG,  WfelUntt.  Nthr,  f,  ^tmmdt     MtHMaiUrt,  i,  139;  W,  6u 

Folk-Lore  Journal^  iii,  joi. 

Folk-Lore,  i,  app.  p.  149  (C'atskin  variant);  iv,  95,  96;  v,  S6,  216-17, 
aoj  it.  (Irish  Story,  "Cui£n  );  325  (Etonian  version);  344  ''The 
PriDMM  and  the  Ott"  (ftom  N.  ladii;);  vi.  305,  *«  Ash^  Fdt" 

E.  T.  KlISnilfSN,  /Evmtyr  fra  Jytlamd.  Copenhagen,  1895.  iii,  p.  27. 
No.  4.      Pisk  i  Aske"  (smpabUiM  itMj  oootiibiited  to  CimdtrtUa^ 

p.  26.    No.  63). 

P.  L>K  Mom  and  A.  de  Cock,  Ylaamsehe  Womder  Spvokjes.    Ghent,  1896. 

No.  19,  p.  155.   **Vaii  Sloddeken-Tufl." 
Ntrih  indiam  Qmrm,  U  ^  M'ltnh     ttk  "Gwipi  Rtm 

the  Parrot"{  "The  IMagniied  PlinoeM";  "The  Kfaig  Mid  the 

Fairy." 

HOLGER  Pedersen,  Zur  AibctmHuken  yoJMkunde.  Copeohagen,  189& 
(See  f  oik- Lore f  ix,  344.) 

Jtnm  As  ThuU/Um  populairest  ix,  93. 

RM$$a  ii  Lintndura  Ffftlan,  il.  1491  "U  lenenda  di  Sbu  Cenm" ; 
ii,  965,  *'  Maria  Oitigbitttdda." 

A.  Sbidkl,  Geschichtm  ut$d  Liedtr  der  Africaner.  Berlin,  1S96.  P.  90, 
"Die  Geschichte  von  einetn  Kooige  und  seinen  drci  Tocbteru"; 
135,     Ltebe  bis  zum  Sak." 

&  SiNGBi,  5SnbMMfr  M9nhm  (a  Miict  of  comfMurKthe  ftoriological  itudia  00 
the  tales  in  Sntenneistei't  oollecdofi),  Puts  L  and  IL 

Stiffb'k  Folk- Lore f  p.  40. 

M.  WARDROr,  Georgian  Folk  Tales,  p.  6^. 

The  story  of  Cinderella,  amongst  others,  is  discussed  in  an  Inautjuml  Dis- 
serLauon,  "Das  Motiv  von  der  unierschobenen  Braul,"  von  P.  Arfert 
{Schwerin,  1897). 

I  may  lefier  tlwee  inteiested  in  the  mediaeval  legends  upon  wfaidi  I 

touched  in  the  preface  to  dmderelhf  to  /fame  de  Vhi'.toire  des  RtHgitm, 

xiii,  83,  215  ;  xiv,  22S  f^'^nlcs  russes  traduils  par  L.  .Sichler)  ;  Mrlussnt^ 
ii,  309-10,  312,  392-97,  446  48  ;  E.  Schreck,  Finniu  he  Marcheu,  No.  22 
(resume  by  Giltcc  in  AVr.  dt•:^  Trad,  pop.^  ii,  332) ;  Ldilli  Rickert,  Modern 
PUklogy,  ii,  Chicago,  1904-05,  pp.  29,  321,  ooolaining  the  folleat  dis* 
cnssioQ  of  the  Offalich  j  also  to  two  veiy  learned  studies  <for  copies  of 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  author)  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Gough,  M.A.,  namdy : 
Inaufjural  Dissertation  "On  the  Middle  English  Metrical  Romance  of 
Kmnrc."  K^el,  1900.  "The  Constance  Sa^"  Paiaesira^  xxixx,  Berlin 
(Mayer      MuUcr),  1902. 

Marian  Roalfe  Cox. 
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In  Mbmoriam 

WILLIAM  WELLS  N^WELU 

♦  • 

DiXD  AT  WaYLAUD,  MA88ACBU8ITT8,  ai8T  JaMVARY,  1907. 

"  Few  are  the  men  whose  influence  upon  scientific  thought  is  so 
closely  connected  with  their  personality  as  Mr.  Newell's.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  fjsicts,  ore  likely 
to  forget  the  ofajeds  which  the  newly-discoveied  data  are  to  serve, 
and  whose  d^»rture  from  the  field  of  science  comes  to  signify  the 
loss  of  a  poweiM  centre  of  activity,  through  whose  agency  many 
valuable  tieasores  may  have  been  acquired,  but  whose  personality 
has  disappeared  behind  the  urgent  demands  of  action.  His  was 
the  power  of  directing  the  thoughts  of  students  into  the  channels 
of  his  own  mind,  by  means  of  the  iofiuence  of  his  personality  and 
his  enthusiasm,  and  of  increasing  and  directing  their  thirst  for  new 
information.  What  he  achieved  is  not  so  much  doe  to  what  he 
did,  as  to  what  he  was. 

"Thus  it  has  happened  that  Mr.  Newell,  although  a  man  of 
literaiy  inclination,  came  to  be  a  power  in  the  field  of  anthro- 
pology. His  first  and  most  remarkable  achievement,  the 
foundation  of  the  [American]  Folklore  Society,  brought  him  into 
close  contact,  not  only  with  the  students  of  European  folklore,  of 
which  field  he  himself  was  master,  but  also  with  the  students  of 
primitive  tribes,  and  without  assuming  to  become  an  anthnv 
pologist,  he  exerted  a  Usting  influence  upon  many  investigators. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  his  interests  were  flist  mmed  in  this 
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direction,  anthropology  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
men  originally  trained  in  the  study  of  natural  sciences,  and  this 
determined  the  standpoint  from  which  the  phenomena  of 
anthropology  were  viewed.  Exactness  of  description  on  the  one 
hand,  the  establishment  of  broad  evolutionary  principles  on  the 
other,  were  the  guiding  thoughts  of  students.  The  history  of 
culture  as  a  historical  and  truly  psychological  phenomeDon  was  a 
tiiought  that  remained  to  be  developed. 

"Mr.  Newell's  interests  were  aroused  from  entirely  different 
points  of  view.  His  studies  in  the  histories  of  literature  and 
folklore  enabled  him  to  perceive  at  a  glance  the  hbtorical 
elements  in  primitive  culture,  more  particularly  in  the  field  of 
primitive  lore  and  art,  and  to  see  that  the  gulf  between  the  mental 
life  of  primitive  man  and  civilized  man,  or  between  the  mental 
life  of  races,  that  many  students  had  constructed,  had  no  existence 
in  reality.  His  own  artistic  temper  which  permitted  him  to  feel 
with  the  poet,  and  his  human  sympathy  which  led  him  to  follow 
up  the  gradual  spread  of  artistic  productions  among  the  people, 
together  with  his  fund  of  historic  knowledge,  enabled  him  to  see 
things  that  had  been  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  anthropologists. 

"  To  understand  him  aright,  we  must  also  not  forget  the  broad 
humanitarian  basis  of  his  scientific  interests.  If  it  had  been  only 
the  knowledge  of  remarkable  forms  of  beliefs  of  foreign  races,  he 
might  have  been  an  interested  spectator,  but  he  would  hardly 
have  thrown  as  much  energy  into  the  work  of  inspiring  students 
with  the  necessity  of  saving  the  vanishing  remains  of  such 
beliefs,  and  of  recording  what  still  exists  in  full  vigour.  The 
strongest  appeal  to  his  sympathies  lay  in  the  light  shed  upon  the 
fundamental  values  of  culture  by  a  dose  study  of  beliefs,  customs, 
tales,  and  arts,  of  foreign  races ;  in  the  ability  given  by  this  study 
of  appreciating  the  strength  and  weaknesses  of  our  own  culture, 
aod  in  its  tendency  to  correct  the  overbearing  self-suffidency  of 
modem  dvilizatioa 

"He  never  formulated  his  views  in  writing;  but  in  animated 
discussions  the  analogies  between  primitive  lore  and  that  of 
Europe,  the  need  of  applying  well-grounded  principles  developed 
in  literary  research,  the  necessity  of  viewing  many  expressions 
of  primitive  thought  as  the  artistic  or  philosophic  expression 
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of  popular  ideas  fonnulated  by  utists  or  thinkers  of  high  rank, 
were  with  htm  an  inexhaustible  topic,  and  he  impressed  his 
views  upon  the  listener  by  the  force  of  the  vivacity  of  his 
temperament,  and  of  the  enthusiastic  reliance  on  the  correctness 
of  his  principles. 

*'Thos  it  came  to  pass  that  he  set  anthropologists  thinking  in 
new  lines^  that  he  added  new  recruits  to  our  ranks,  and  that  be 
pressed  one  after  another  of  us  into  his  service,  and  thus  led  in 
the  work  of  making  room  in  anthropology  for  a  broad  historical 
view-point" 

Professor  Franz  Boas 
(m  tk9  Jemnal  rf  Ameritan  FoUtUrt^  No.  LXXVL,  pp.  62-64). 
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NoncBS  TO  Mkotirs. 


I  am  desired  by  the  Council  to  draw  attention  lo  the  fact 
that  copies  of  Bishop  Callaway's  Religious  5vj-.':v/.'  ,  /  (he  Amazulu 
may  now  be  obtained  by  members  of  the  Society  from  Messrs. 
Nutt,  at  the  J  nee  of  los.  6d. 

I  am  further  desired  to  state  that  gifts  of  books  to  the  Society  s 
Library  wiii  be  warmly  welcomed.  It  would,  however,  be  advis- 
able, in  the  first  instance,  to  send  me  lists  ot  any  books  proposed 
to  be  presented,  to  avoid  dupUc<Umg  with  books  already  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society. 

The  Library  is  at  present  housed  in  the  rooms  ot  the  Anthropo- 
logical Institute,  3  Hanover  Square. 

F.  A.  Miun,  Sterttaty, 


I  am  preparing  lor  publication  a  translation,  with  notes,  ol 
Aristotle's /^V/c7rv  of  Animals,  of  which,  at  present,  I  am  chiefly 
engaged  on  Books  I  ,  II.,  and  III.  It  is  obvious,  from  Aristotle's 
statements,  that  his  iniormation  was  in  part  obtained  from  fisher- 
men, hunters,  and  others.  Some  of  this  mformation  appears 
to  represent  popular  beliefs  of  his  time,  and  I  shall  feel  j^ready 
obliged  to  any  reader  of  Folk-Lore  who  will  kindly  assist  me 
in  ascertaining  to  what  extent  such  beliefs  survive  among  the 
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Cieekt  of  Uhday.  Hie  punges  b  which  popolur  lidiefr  appear 
to  be  contained,  and  on  wlucfa  infonnation  is  perticnlariy  wanted, 
are  at  foQoiVB,  the  teit  employed  being  Scfaneidei^s  Leipzig 
editioo,  iSii: 

(i)  '<The  Sponge  also  icems  to  have  some  sense  of  feeUng, 
an  indication  bemg  that  it  is  torn  away  from  its  support 
with  greater  difficulty,  so  they  say,  unless  its  removal  is 
effected  stealthily"  (L  c.  i,  s.  8). 
Aristotle  decided,  apparently  00  evidence  sudi  as  this,  that 
fbe  Sponge  is  an  animaL  Is  the  Sponge  popularly  bdieved,  in 
the  Greek  area,  to  be  a  plant  or  an  animal? 
(3)  '*.  .  .  sneesing,  the  only  biealhing  considered  to  be  an 
omen  and  sacred"  (L  c  9,  s.  4). 

(3)  **Hilkisa]so  produced  in  men"  (1.  &  10,  s.  i).  Agam, 
*<Milk  is  not  produced,  as  a  nde,  in  men  and  other 
male  animals,  still,  it  is  produced  in  some^  fiir  a  he- 
goat,  in  Lemnos,  yielded  ftom  the  two  teats,  near  its 
extenal  generative  oigans,  so  much  milk  that  small 
cheeses  were  made  from  it"  (IIL  c.  16,  s.  4). 

(4)  **  There  are  a  ftw  animals  with  one  horn  and  solid  hoo6, 
as,  for  instance^  the  Indian  Ass.  The  'Oiyx'  has  one 
horn  and  is  ctoven-footed"  (II.  c.  3,  s.  9). 

With  respect  to  this  passage^  which  seems  to  be  an  origin 
of  tiie  fidndoas  Unicom,  it  is  commonly  asserted  that  the 
apparently  one-horaed  aspect  of  some  Antelopes,  when  seen  in 
side  view,  probably  originated  the  idea  of  the  eiistenoe  of 
animals  such  as  the  one-homed  Indian  Ass  and  the  one- 
homed  "  Oryi."  I  have  endeavoured  to  find  an  ancient  sculpture 
or  painting  representing  a  oneliomed  animal,  which  could  be 
reasonably  identified  with  Aristotle's  '*Oiyi^"  or  his  **  Indian 
Ass,"  but  have  not  succeeded.  The  only  representation  of  an 
anunal  with,  apparently,  one  hom,  which  I  have  seen,  is  m  the 
4th  Sgyptian  Room,  Case  185,  Eahibit  No.  1698^  at  the 
British  Museum.  This  is  a  figure  of  an  Ibex,  forming  tiie  top 
of  a  wooden  comb  belonging  to  the  iBth  Dynasty.  In  th^ 
instance,  the  wood<arver  probably  knew  fhat  the  Ibex  has 
two  home,  twt  has  either  carved  out  one  only,  or  has  carved 
them  so  dose  together  that,  as  seen  from  the  outside  of  the 
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case,  the  figure  seems  to  have  ooJy  one  horn.  Can  anyone 
refer  me  to  any  ancient  representation  of  an  Antelope  shomg, 
in  an  unmistakable  manner,  one  horo  only? 

(5)  "All  homed  animals  are  quadrupeds,  unless  metaphori- 
cally, and  for  want  of  a  suitable  word,  an  animal  may 
be  said  to  be  homed,  just  as  the  Egyptians  say  that, 
near  Thebes,  there  are  Snakes  with  projections  which 
take  the  place  of  homs"  (II.  c.  2,  s.  11). 

The  last  part  of  this  passage  appears  to  have  been  taken 
from  Herodot  II.  c  74,  who  says,  however,  that  the  Tbeban 
sacred  Snakes  are  small,  and  do  not  injure  men.  Aristotle's 
passage,  as  it  stands,  might  refer  to  the  Homed  Viper  or 
Cerastes,  but,  since  the  Cerastes  is  by  no  means  harmless,  this 
Snake,  in  its  natural  condition,  cannot  be  identified  with  the 
Horned  Snake  of  Herodotus,  who  seems  to  be  Aristotle's 
authority.  To  what  harmless  homed  Snake  of  small  size  could 
Herodotus  refer?  With  reference  to  "horned  Snakes,"  I  may 
say  that  I  have  read  the  very  interesting  report  from  Larnaca 
in  Folk-Lort^  vol.  xi,  pp.  121-125,  and  the  comment  thereon, 
p. 

(6)  Aristotle  also  refers,  in  \\.  c.  2,  s.  10,  and  several  other 
passages,  to  the  presence  of  knuckle-bones,  or  astragah,  in 
various  animals,  and  makes  particular  reference  to  their  elegance 
of  form,  or  their  ugliness,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  should  be 
glad  of  any  information  about  the  question  of  divination,  in 
classical  times,  by  means  of  astragali. 

(7)  "...  the  Eel  is  neither  male  nor  female,  nor  is  anything 

produced  from  it.  Those  who  assert  that,  at  times,  some 
Eels  seem  to  have  hair-like  and  worm-like  bodies  attached 
to  them,  without  saying  how  they  are  situated,  speak 
inconsiderately"  (IV.  c.  11,  ss.  2  and  3).  Again,  "It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  Eels  do  not  reproduce  sexually. 
To  some  people  they  seem  to  reproduce  sexually,  because, 
in  some  Eels,  worms  are  found  which  these  persons  thmk 
give  rise  to  Eels.  This  is  not  true,  but  Eels  are  produced 
from  the  so-called  '  entrails  of  the  earth,'  which  arc 
formed  spontaneously  in  mud  and  moist  earth"  (VL  c  15, 
ss.  I  and  2). 
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(8)  **Tliei€  Is  a  small  lock-fiib,  called  by  some  the  'Ecfae- 
neis,'  and  sometimes  used  in  jndidal  proceedings  {iike)t 
and  as  lo?e-cbanas.  It  is  not  edible.  Some  say  that 
it  has  feet,  althoogh  it  has  none*  but  appears  to  have 
them,  because  its  fins  are  Uke  feet"  (II.  c  xo^  s.  3)i 
The  fish  referred  to  In  this  passage  seems  to  be  a 
Goby. 

(9)  '*A11  animals,  when  alive,  have  woms  m  theit  heads, 
these  woims  being  produced  in  the  cavity  beneath 
the  tongue^  and  in  the  region  of  the  first  cervical 
vertebra;  the  worms  are  not  smaller  than  very  laige 
maggots,  dosdy  crowded,  and  not  less  than  twenty  in 
number"  (II.  c.  11,  s.  6). 

(10)  "  AH  Snakes  have  diaip^  interiocking  teeth,  and  as  many 
ribs  as  there  are  days  in  a  month,  vis.  thirty.  Some 
say  that  Snakes  resemble  young  Swallows  in  one  respect, 
for  they  say  that  the  ejres  of  Snakes  grow  again,  after 
anyone  has  pierced  them  "  (IL  c.  is,  s.  is). 

I  should  be  grateful  for  any  information  respecting  the  folk- 
lore  of  the  Greek  area,  which  would  assist  in  elucidating  these 
passages.  T.  East  Lonbs. 

Dudley  House, 
Upper  Highway,  King's  Langley. 


Opining  Windows  to  Aid  tbb  Rblbasb  of  thb  Soul. 

"Der  natiirliche  Mensch  offnete  sonst  sugar  das  Fenster, 
damit  die  entschwebende  Seele  hinaus  konne."  (G.  Th.  Fechner, 
Tages-  und  Nacht-Ansicht ;  i.eipzig,  1879;  p  41.) 

I  should  be  interested  to  hear  of  localities  where  this  death- 
bed custom  is,  or  has  been,  observed. 

H.  Kr£b$. 

[The  custom  of  opening  windows  or  doors  to  facilitate  the 
departure  of  the  soul  is  reported  to  exist  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Spain.    In  Great  Britain  it  has  been  noted  in  Noith-East 
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SootbDd^  the  Scottish  Borders,  Gloucestershiie»  Devonsiuie^ 
Sussex,  etc  Hendenoo,  Northern  Omnties^  p.  56;  Gr^gor, 
NMTtk'East  Stoiland,  p.  ao6;  Ftik'lan  Retord^  voL  ^  pp.  60^ 
tot;  CMpriMir  (/^XtfnrX  pp.  it7>  it&  Bn.] 


BvjtiAL  or  Amputated  Limbs. 

{Supra,  p.  82.) 

1  knew  of  a  similar  case  many  years  a^'o  m  Vaientia,  Co.  Kerry. 
After  a  great  deal  of  trouble  the  local  doctor  persuaded  a  man  to 
have  his  leg  amputated.  His  friends  claimed  the  leg  for  burial 
and  held  a  wake  over  it ;  some  of  the  whisky  provided  for  the 
occasion  was  smuggled  into  the  hospital  for  the  patient  to  wake 
his  own  Ug, 

A.  C.  Haddon. 


Sxrpbnt-Procissioh  at  Cocdllo. 

{Suf»ra,  p.  187.) 

S.  Domenico  of  CocuUo  was  bom  at  Foligno  in  Umbria  in  950 
and  died  at  Sora,  Jan.  22,  1031.  He  belonged  to  the  Order  of 
S.  Benedict,  and  founded  several  monasteries  in  the  valleys  and 
mountains  oi  the  Abruzzi.  Tradition  relates  that  he  once  stopped 
at  Cocullo  and  left  a  tooth  there  as  a  token  of  protection  and 
preservation  from  hj^drophobia,  the  bites  of  poisonous  serpents, 
and  toothache. 

L0R£TO  Marchione, 

(Arck  FrUit  of  CocuUo). 
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The  Method  of  Pitt-Rivbrs. 

The  Evolution  of  Cin  ture  and  Other  Essays,  by  the  late 
Lt.-Gcn.  A.  Lane-Fox  Pitt  Rivers.  Edited  hy  J.  L.  Myres, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Henn'  Balfour,  232  pp.  21  pl& 
Oxford;  CUreDdon  Press.    1906.    7s.  6d.  net. 

From  the  bcguming  of  the  lecoiid  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy, 
evolntiOD  was,  so  to  spesk,  *'m  the  air.**  As  Professor  Tyior 
{Resiord^  ttOo  tke  EaHy  History  ^  Monkimd  P»  ike  Devekp' 
mmi  pf  CmUuOim^  1^5;  PnmiHte  Odture,  1871)1  applied 
the  evolattonafy  method  to  the  thoughts  and  customs  of  man- 
kind, so  Cokmel  Lane-Fox  (aftenraids  Lt-Geneial  FittpRnreis) 
applied  them  to  ttie  handicnifts  of  man.  Origmally  he  investi- 
gated the  evolution  of  firearms,  and  ivas  led  to  believe  that 
the  same  principle  of  extremely  gradual  changes,  whereby 
improvements  were  effected,  probably  governed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other  arts,  appliances,  and  ideas  of  mankind. 
We  are  told  that  as  early  as  1851  (that  is  eight  years  before 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  77ie  Origin  of  S^tcks\ 
with  chaiBcteristic  energy  and  scientific  aeal,  he  beg^  to 
illustrate  his  views,  and  to  put  them  to  a  practical  test;  but 
it  was  not  till  1867  that  he  published  the  first  of  his  three 
epoch-making  essays  on  Primitive  Warfare."  These  were 
followed  in  1874  by  papers  read  before  the  Anthropological 
Institute  on  the  "  Principles  of  Classification  "  and  "  Early  Modes 
of  Navigation";  the  final  paper  of  the  series  '*0n  the  Evolu- 
tion of  Culture;,"  was  read  before  the  Koyal  Institution  in 

1875.    There  are  many  students  who  have  been  influenced 
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indirectly  by  the  Inrettigatioiit  and  hypoUieses  of  Kct-Riven 
(Co  give  htm  the  name  by  which  he  wiil  be  known  to  posteiily) 
who  have  not  actnally  lead  his  papeis;  it  was,  theiefbieb  a 
h^>py  idea  of  our  Oxfofd  ooUeagaes  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  the  establishing  of  a  diploma  in  Anthropology  in  the  Universitjr 
of  Oxfoid  to  republish  ^em  in  a  convenient  fonn,  in  order  to 
supply  the  needs  of  candidates  and  of  the  numerous  vinlors 
to  the  Pitt-Riven  Museum  in  Oxford;  and  they  are  right  in 
considering  that  they  will  ''appeal  to  a  fiur  wider  public  as 
a  brief  and  authentic  statement  of  their  author's  discoveries." 

The  volume  opens  with  an  Introduction  by  Blr.  Henry 
Balfour,  which  also  formed  the  main  portion  of  his  Presidential 
Address  to  the  Anthropological  Section  of  the  Cambridge 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1904*  No  one  is  better 
fitted  to  ejqxMmd  the  views  of  the  founder  than  is  the 
present  Curator  of  Ihe  Pitt-Rivers  Museum,  who  not  only 
continues  and  extends  the  original  collections,  but  has 
published  several  model  papers  on  similar  lines  based  upon 
carefol  investigations  and  upon  the  specimens  with  which  he 
has  enriched  the  Museum.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  exposition  of 
tiie  methods  of  Pitt-Rivers,  warns  us  that  *'it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  danger  of  possibly 
mistaking  mere  accidental  resemblances  for  morphological 
affinities,  and  that  he  assumed  that  because  two  objects^  per- 
haps from  widely  separated  regions,  appeared  more  or  less 
identical  in  form,  and  possiUy  in  nse^  they  were  necessarily 
to  be  considered  as  members  of  one  phylogenetic  group.  .  .  . 
The  association  of  similar  forms  into  the  same  series  has^ 
therefore^  a  double  significance.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
sequence  of  related  forms  is  brought  out,  and  their  geographical 
distribution  illustrated,  throwing  light,  not  only  upon  the 
evolution  of  types^  but  also  upon  the  interchange  of  ideas 
by  transference  from  one  people  to  another,  and  even  upon 
die  migration  of  races.  On  the  other  hand,  instances  in  which 
two  or  more  peoples  have  arrived  independently  at  similar 
results,  are  brought  prominently  forward,  not  merely  as  interest* 
ing  coincidences,  but  also  as  evidence  pointing  to  the  phylogenetic 
unity  of  the  human  species,  as  exemplified  by  the  tendency 
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of  human  intelllgetice  to  evolve  independently  identical  tdeaa 
when  the  conditions  are  fhemselves  idcnticaL  Polygeneiis  in 
his  inventions  may  probably  be  regarded  as  testimony  in  ftvonr 
of  the  monogenesis  of  Man."  These  remarks  are  as  applicable 
to  folklore  as  they  are  to  technology. 

Veiy  wisely,  the  essays  have  been  reprinted  snbstantially  as 
they  were  first  delivered  and  published,  only  verbal  errors  and 
actual  misquotations  haying  been  corrected.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  editor  would  have  done  well, 
either  from  his  own  store  of  learning  or  with  the  help  of  others, 
to  have  drawn  attention  in  footnotes  to  statements  which  do 
not  represent  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  To  take 
a  very  few  examples,  there  is  no  evidence  for  supposing  a 
idation  between  the  coil  and  broken  coH  ornaments  of  New 
Zealand  and  New  Guinea,  still  less  that  they  "were  probably 
derived  from  Assam"  (p.  15).  A  soologist  experiences  a 
sensation  of  pain  when  he  reads  of  an  armadillo''  m  East 
Africa  (p.  66).  A  note  m^ht  have  been  added  of  the 
occurrence  of  a  curved  missile  stick  among  the  Hopi  (p.  131). 
An  additional  argument  in  &vour  of  the  view  ''that  the  wamesa 
preceded  the  bow**  (pb  133)  may  be  found  in  bone  speaiv 
throwers  of  palaeolithic  age  from  Erench  caves,  Reference 
might  have  been  given  to  the  considerable  amount  of  work 
that  has  been  done  of  recent  years  concerning  the  "Copper 
Age**  (p.  157  ff.),  the  ssme  also  applies  to  the  distribution 
of  spiraU  (p,  17s).  As  no  references  are  given  to  more  recent 
literature^  readers  who  are  tgnorsnt  of  all  that  has  been  done 
on  these  lines  during  the  but  quarter  of  a  century  will  be 
mdined  to  take  the  suggestions  of  Pitt-Rivers  as  the  final 
word  on  any  subject  At  all  events  a  note  of  wamii^  should 
have  been  made  by  the  editor. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  alhision.  Somewhere 
about  1878,  either  just  before  or  after  I  had  taken  my  degree^ 
I  came  across,  I  cannot  remember  how,  an  illustrated  account 
of  an  evolutionary  series  by  Lane-Fox,  of  which  my  xoologicslt 
embryological,  and  palssontological  studies  at  once  enabled  me 
to  appreciate  the  importance.  It  was  not  till  a  decade  biter 
that  ^e  opportunity  occurred  for  me  to  contribute  aiiythuig 
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on  flttne  Imes,  and  I  shall  nefcr  Ingct  the  pteasm 
H  was  to  me  to  tiace  the  dq^eiatkNi  of  a  IniiiiaiFftce  dcsigft 
on  the  canoes  ol  Toires  Stnits.  Nor  diall  I  leadQf  fofget 
the  thrill  which  I  e]q>erieDoed  wiien  I  fiist  Ttsited  the  Pitt- 
Riven  Museum  at  Osdbidt  and  eveiy  visit  that  I  have  since  paid 
has  lesiilted  in  stmndation  and  tnfonnatton.  It  is,  therefbieb 
with  much  pleasm  that  I»  in  common  with  so  many  ooUeagneSy 
acknowledge  the  scientific  acumen  and  indelatigabie  eneigr  of 
the  Foonder  of  Gompamtive  and  Bvolutionaiy  Technology. 

Alfrbd  C  Hadbon. 


Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris.    By  J.  G.  Fra2br,  D.CJL.,  LI*D^ 
littD.   Mar.mil  Ian  &  Ca  1906. 

DBsnif  KD  to  fi>nn  part  of  the  third  edition  of  2^  GolitH 
this  book  has  all  the  chaiacleristic  merits  of  that  vast  work; 
The  greatness  of  iStiit  author^  erodition  is  concealed  by  a  vivid 
and  lascinatiDg  style  whidi,  espedally  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
sceneiy  of  Asia  Bftnor,  reaches  a  high  order  of  merit  On  the 
other  hand,  it  most  be  admitted  not  to  be  ftee  of  the  main 
defects  of  Tke  GoUm  Bwgh^  a  certain  lack  of  discrimination 
in  weighing  evidence,  and  a  tendency  to  diaw  important  con- 
dosiotts  from  scraps  of  evidence  utterly  insufficient  to  bear  the 
stroctme  reared  upon  them. 

This  tendency  appears  very  clearly  in  the  most  novel  part  of 
the  book,  the  attempt  to  show  that  in  the  rituals  of  Adonis, 
Attis^  and  Osiris,  the  place  of  the  god  was  at  one  time  regularly 
taken  by  the  king^  who  was  put  to  death  m  order  that  the 
god,  fay  casting  off  hii  old  body,  might  regain  his  strength. 
This  is  a  serious  proposition,  and  marks  a  considerable  advance 
on  primitive  conceptions  of  the  cootspirit  It  is  no  doubt 
trae  that  many  peoples  have  held  that  at  harvest*time  the  com- 
spirit  may  pass  into  a  man,  and  in  some^we  need  not  suppose 
in  the  majori^— of  the  cases^  have  gone  so  fiv  as  to  kill  the 
mcamation  of  the  spirit,  in  order  to  make  the  com  grow 
the  coming  year.    But  a  great  gulf  lies  between  this 
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ptimtthre  custom  and  tbe  uumal  ncnfice  of  a  Idng-priett  By 
the  time  that  Adonis,  AtdSi  or  Osiris  had  become  the  gods  of 
oommnniltesy  and  bote  these  namesb  and  xecdved  the  mimstnip 
tioQS  of  priestSi  they  had  loQg  ceased  to  be  mere  com  or  vegje- 
tation  spiiita^  and  it  nas  no  longer  eaqr  to  legaid  die  priest 
as  the  tempomiy  incarnation  of  the  corn-spirit 

Now>  in  &ct»  the  evidence  for  any  such  death  of  the  piicst- 
king  in  these  cults  is  the  weakest  possible  (see  ppb  is,  S9i  34, 
38»  85*  183, 3x4).  In  die  case  of  Adonis  it  consists  of  the  stories 
of  the  boining  of  Ssrdanapalus,  Oocsusi  Didob  the  son  of  Mesha 
of  Hoab,  and  of  HamQcar»  and  the  walking  of  the  kmg  of 
amidst  the  stones  of  fire  wfaidi  Esekid  leooids^  as  competed 
with  the  bummg  in  effigy  of  Melcaith  at  Tytt  and  Gade8»  and 
of  Sandan  at  Tarsus,  fiut  whether  we  ngud  the  homing  of 
an  e%y  of  tbe  god  as  a  sun-spell»  as  is  perhaps  most  probable^ 
— Ihe  oonnection  of  the  lion  with  Melcardi  and  Sandan  is  signi- 
ficant (see  J,HiS^  1901,  pp.  149^  161) — or  as  merely  porificatoiy 
(see  pp.  loo^  151),  the  mere  nse  of  an  effigy  proves  nothing. 
Mesha  burned  his  son*  as  did  the  Cardiaginians  their  rhildiwij 
as  the  greatest  sacrifice  he  could  offer  to  an  offended  god.  In 
the  case  of  Saidanapalus,  Croesus»  and  Hamilcar,  we  have  no 
doubt  the  same  idea,  probably  combined  with  the  conoepdon 
that  fire  poiifies  the  soul  and  bears  it  to  the  gods.  The  Dido 
story  points  to  no  more  than  the  burning  of  an  efligy,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  widespread  practice  of  walking 
unhaimed  over  dndeis  can  be  derived  fitom  a  pmctice  of  bumiqg 
alive.  IVirther,  it  should  be  noted  that  we  have  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  die  kings  who  worshipped  Adonis  were  his  priesta^ 
or  deoned  themselves  incarnations  of  the  god»  or  consideted 
their  children  as  gods.  Dr.  Frazer's  evidence  (p.  $s)  ibr  this 
rests  on  accepting  as  descriptions  of  the  descent  of  the  bearers 
such  names  as  Abi-baal,  but  this  conjecture  is  as  improbable 
as  it  is  ingenious.  Moreover,  a  king  may  daim  descent  from  a 
god,  as  did  Mesha,  witfaoot  thereby  meaning  that  the  godhead 
is  in  him  incarnate,  however  mudi  sancti^  he  may  derive  from 
his  origin. 

In  the  case  of  Attis,  the  evidence  is  still  less  convincing. 
To  find  a  royalty  bearing  the  name  of  Attisy  utteriy  unknown 
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in  Flirfgia»  reoomie  bas  to  be  had  to  of  L^rdia.  To  find  a 
dam  priest^  appeal  is  made  to  a  eoojcctnte  of  Pfofeaaor  Ramsay*! 
tliat  the  priest  of  Cybde  muncd  Attis  was  probably  shin  each 
year.  From  the  stoiy  of  Maisyas  is  deduced  that  the  form  of 
deadi  was  hangings  and  from  the  ''Havi-mal"  ▼eisei^  where 
Odin  daims  to  have  won  his  divine  power  by  hanging  for  nine 
mghts  on  the  gallows  dedicated  to  himsd^  that  the  hanged  man 
wasalsoagod.  It  is  obvious  that  the  "Havi-mal"  proves  nothing 
ibr  actual  ritoal,  and  is  merely  a  piece  of  speodation  of  the  kind 
so  frequent  in  the  Brahmsnst,  which,  however,  are  not  yet 
seriously  qooted  as  evidence  in  such  casesL  The  Manyas  legend 
is  probably  a  record  of  a  very  old  vegetatioQ-ritaali  bat  it  has 
noUiing  to  do  with  the  dayiog  of  a  kin^  Manyas  is  no  prince 
or  priest,  and  the  story  proves  no  more  than  the  occasional 
slaying  of  the  human  embodiment  of  the  coin-spirit  For 
Osiris  we  have  nothing  save  the  interpretation  of  the  Sed 
festival  given  by  Prof.  Flindeis  Petri^  as  to  which  it  is  perhaps 
enough  to  say  that  it  rests  on  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  here 
discussed,  and  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  record  without  the 
use  of  very  considerable  imagination. 

While  we  cannot  accept  Dr.  Ftaaer's  pet  theory  of  the  annual 
hanging  of  a  man-god  on  the  sacred  tre^  we  readily  accept 
the  prools  he  brings  forward  for  showing  that  the  gods  whose 
chantcter  he  discusses  were  vegeution-spirits.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  they  were  merely  such  spirits,  or  originally  deities  of 
vegetation.  Attis  seems,  from  the  evidence  cited  by  Dr.  Frazer 
himself  (p.  179),  to  have  been  a  Phrygian  Zeus,  who  may,  like 
Zeus  himself  (see  Cook,  Clatt,  Jlev.f  1903),  have  acquired 
vegetative  functions,  or  have  been  syncretised  with  a  vegetation 
deity.  Melcarth  and  Sandan  have  chaiaderistiGS  of  sun-gods, 
and  in  the  case  of  Osiria  we  incline  to  accept  the  view  that  the 
god  was  originally  the  sun,  the  importance  of  whose  worship  in 
the  Mediterranean  has  been  recently  established  by  Dr.  Evans 
{ J.H.S.t  1 901).  This  view  explains,  quite  as  well  as  Dr. 
Eraser's  theory,  the  mourning  for  the  god  at  the  summer  solstice 
(p.  228) ;  and  the  nocturnal  festival  of  Sais,  instead  of  being  a 
feast  of  all  souls  (p.  341),  shows  signs  of  being  a  sun- spell  in 
the  use  of  illumination  and  in  the  qrmbolism  of  the  golden  sun 
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between  the  horns  of  the  Isis-cow.  The  yellow  face  of  die 
image  of  Osiris  in  the  feast  in  the  nooth  Choiak,  and  the  uae 
of  a  mould  of  gold,  point  to  the  same  Isct,  and  we  may  suggest 
as  an  alternative  to  Dr.  Frazex^s  readjustment  of  the  Egyptian 
festivals  (pp.  263-267)  that  there  were  leally  two  festivals  which 
tended,  as  usual  in  Egypt,  to  syncretise^  one  in  November,  the 
season  of  sowing,  and  one  at  the  winter  solstice,  oiigioally  a 
sun  spell  like  the  Mahaviata  of  the  Vedic  ritual. 

Dr.  Frazer  remains  a  convinced  adherent  of  matriarchy,  signs 
of  which  he  sees  in  the  predominance  of  the  goddess  in  the 
cults  in  question,  and  from  which  he  explains  the  marriage  of 
sister  and  brother,  long  usual  in  Egypt,  and  also  the  legends 
(p.  28)  of  incest  by  kings.  In  the  latter  case^  it  is  significant 
that  Erechtheus  and  Qymenus  are  among  the  guilty.  The 
Iq^ends,  we  think,  are  nothing  more  than  echoes  of  the  cosmic 
incest  of  heaven  and  earth  familiar  in  Vedic  and  other 
mythologies.  That  female  deities  mean  matriarchy  is  most 
improbable  (see  Famell,  OUts  of  tht  Greek  States^  iv.,  no), 
and  under  patriarchy  sister-marriage  might  be  regarded  as  the 
best  form  of  marriage,  in  that  it  gave  the  greatest  purity  of 
blood,  and  prevented  the  waste  of  the  family  property  in  the 
purchase  of  a  wife  for  the  son,  or  of  a  husband  for  the  daughter. 
For  Semites  and  Phrygians,  matriarchy  remains  a  moat  impro- 
bable hypothesis. 

Of  the  many  otha  problems  suggested  by  Dr.  Frazer,  it  must 
suffice  to  note  his  view  of  Hyacinth  as  a  hero  (p.  207 ;  see 
Famell,  iv.,  264),  and  the  theory  that  the  blood  used  in  puri- 
fication from  murder  is  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the  blood 
of  the  slayer,  with  which  should  be  compared  the  much  more 
probable  view  of  Dr.  Famell  (iv.,  304)  that  the  blood  is  that  of 
a  sacred  animal,  and  so  confers  community  and  friendship  with 
the  angry  god  of  the  earth  and  lower  world.  Nor  do  we  think 
it  possible  to  accept  the  theory  (p.  97)  that  the  Sandon-Hercules 
of  Lydia  was  a  Hittite  god,  or  that  this  people  were  akin  to 
the  primitive  stock  of  Asia  Minor  (cf.  p.  17).  The  facts 
available  show  similar  religious  conceptions  all  over  Asia  Minor, 
and  probably  generally  in  the  Mediterranean  area,  and  the 
worship  should  be  assigned,  if  to  any  peojde  in  particular,  to 
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the  MeditemuDetn  noe.  So  &r  ai  it  goes,  the  linguistic  eri- 
dcaoe  tends  more  and  move  to  prove  that  the  Hittites  were 
an  ofishoot  of  the  Aryan  race ;  and  it  would  be  quite  Icgitmate, 
on  Dr.  Fraier's  authority,  to  cite  aa  Aryan  their  ironhip  of 
the  buU  (p.  47). 

A.  Bkrruedale  Kkith. 


Royal  Irish  Academy  :  Todd  Lecture  Series  :  VoL  ix. 
E.  GwYNN :  The  Metrical  Dindschenchas,  part  ii, — 
VoL  xiii.  K.  Meyer  :  The  Triads  of  Ireland. — Vol.  xiv. 
K.  Meyer  :  The  Death  Tales  of  the  Ulster  Heroes. 
Dublin;  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  1906. 

The  foregoing  volumes  are  all  valuable  contributions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  early  Irish  literature,  the  interest  of  which,  as  I  need 
sc^cely  remind  readers  of  this  journal,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  oldest  post-classic  European  literature,  and  that  it 
has  preserved  for  us  a  considerable  mass  of  themes  and 
incidents  very  slightly,  if  at  all  affected  by  the  Christian  classic 
culture  which  has  so  profoundly  influenced  all  the  great  modem 
literatures.  To  the  student  who  wishes  to  get  away  from  and 
behind  that  culture,  Irish  literatiu-e  is  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  information.  It  follows,  however,  that  in  r^ard  to  any  freshly 
published  Irish  text  one  of  the  first  questions  that  arises  is  to 
what  extent  it  is  independent  of^  and  older  than,  the  Christian 
classic  tradition.  For  some  time  to  come  critical  analysis  must 
hold  the  first  place  in  the  discussion  of  new  Irish  material. 

Professor  Meyer's  Triads  of  Ireland  will  be  a  revelation  to 
many  familiar,  by  repute,  with  the  Welsh  Triadic  literature.  Here 
again  dependence  of  Wales  upon  Ireland,  probable  in  other 
branches  of  literature,  seems  most  probable.  Professor  Meyer 
has  omitted  all  comparison  between  his  texts  and  the  better 
known  Welsh  collections.  I  would  suggest  to  some  member 
of  this  Society,  Miss  Faraday  for  instance,  that  a  comparative 
study  of  these  two  bodies  of  gnomic  wisdom  together  with  such 
Northern  examples  as  Uava-Mal,  would  be  equally  interesting 
and  valuable. 
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Professor  Meyer  ditei  the  ooflecdon  he  prints  from  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century.  The  bulk  of  the  256  numbers 
which  it  coroprisa  are  gnomic,  but  it  is  significant  that  the 
fiiBt  56  numbers  lie  in  the  nature  of  mtra^'iia^  are  topo- 
gmphical  in  character,  and  are  closely  connected  with  the 
heroic  sagas  and  ecclesiastical  legends,  which  form  such  a  large 
part  of  early  Irish  literature.  The  following  may  be  dted  as 
a  characteristic  example  of  early  Irish  wisdom : 

'*  Three  slender  things  that  best  support  the  world ;  the 
slender  stream  of  milk  from  the  covr's  dog  into  the 
pail ;  the  slender  blade  of  green  com  upon  the  ground, 
the  slender  thread  over  the  hand  of  a  skilled  woman." 
Professor  Meyer  notes  that  the  triad  is  only  one  of  "several 
enumerative  sayings  common  in  Irish  Uterature,"  and  he  believes 
that  the  *' model  upon  which  these  were  fonned  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  enumeiatiTe  sayings  of  Hebrew  poetry,  to  be  found  in 
several  books  of  the  Old  Testament."  I  cannot  at  all  agree. 
Professor  Meyer  recognises  that  ''triads  occur  sporadically  in 
the  literature  of  most  nations  ...  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
this  kind  of  composition  has  ever  attained  the  same  popularity 
elsewhere  as  in  Wales  and  Ireland."  Precisely.  But  then, 
ammDing  for  one  moment  the  correctness  of  the  theory  that 
makes  Celtic  dependent  upon  Hebrew  literature  in  this  respect 
the  question  surely  arises  why  the  Celts  alone  should  have 
developed  the  Triadic  form.  Frooerhs  and  Eccltsiastts  were 
as  open  to  Italians  and  Frenchmen,  to  Englishmen  and  Germans, 
as  to  Irishmen  and  Welshmen.  But  the  latter  have  a  Triadic 
literature,  the  former  have  not  Why?  Professor  Meyer 
mentions,  only,  however,  to  reject:  "the  idea  that  the  Triad 
owes  its  origin  to  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  upon 
the  Celtic  imagination."  He  does  right,  in  my  opinion,  to 
reject  this  idea,  but  does  it  not  point  towards  the  true  solution 
of  the  problem?  Was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  com- 
mended to  the  Irish  wise  men  precisely  because  it  fell  into 
the  mould  of  their  own  traditional  wisdom?  In  using  the 
shamrock  illustration  was  not  Patrick  adapting  himself,  as  a 
successful  teacher  must,  to  the  intellectual  habits  of  his  hearers  ? 
As  a  matter  of  iact  we  know,  what  Professor  Meyer  should 
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surely  have  noted,  that  the  scanty  remains  of  Greek  information 
concerning  the  Celts  do  testify  to  the  existence  of  Celtic  Triads 
long  before  any  Celtic  people  could  have  come  in  contact  with 
Hebrew  wisdom.  The  weakness  of  Professor  Meyer's  theory 
of  origin  is  most  apparent  when  one  turns  to  the  alleged  Hebrew 
originals.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  is  the  chief  source  ;  but,  as 
most  readers  of  Folk-Ij)re  are  certainly  aware,  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  sentences  contained  therein  (at  least  98  per  cent.)  are  not 
triadic  m  form.  There  arc  not  more  than  half  n  dozen  genuine 
triads  in  the  whole  book  (and  these,  strange  to  sav,  are  not 
quoted  by  Profe^or  Meytr),  besides  a  certam  number  which 
are  really  tetrad? :  "  there  are  three  things  .  .  .  and  four 
things."  Now  this  latter  form  not  only  produces  a  ven-  striking 
literary  effect,  but  the  sayings  which  are  cast  in  it  are  among 
the  most  memorable,  and  are  certainly  the  best- remembered, 
of  the  collection.  Why  shonid  the  Irish  have  neglected  the 
duad  form  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ilcbrew  sentences,  have 
neglected  the  impressive  tetrad  fomi,  have  fastened  upon  just 
the  half  a  dozen  inconspicuous  examples  of  the  Triad?  Why, 
indeed,  unless  tiiat  form  were  already  familiar  to  them  ? 

Professor  Meyer  further  refers  to  a  collection  entitled  Praverhia 
Grecorum,  Greek  sayings  translnted  into  I^tin  before  the  seventh 
century  by,  as  their  editor  conjectures,  an  Irish  scholar  in  Ireiand. 
If  this  conjecture  is  correct,  and  Professor  Meyer  approves  it, 
I  hold  that  it  strongly  supports  the  native  Irish  origin  of  the 
triadic  form,  i^or  this  is  almost  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  Greek 
proverbs,  and  if  we  find  it  largely  represented  in  a  version 
due  to  an  Irish  scholar,  it  can  only  be  because  the  latter 
recast  the  Greek  sayings  in  a  form  familiar  to  himself. 

I  note,  lest  it  might  escape  the  attention  of  students  of  the 
Ossianic  cycle,  that  in  No.  236,  a  "marvel"  triad,  the  first 
wonder  contains  a  quatrain  from  an  Ossianic  poem.  If  this 
number  belongs  to  the  original  collection  ascribed  bv  Professor 
Meyer  to  the  ninth  century,  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  testimonies 
to  the  saga  of  Finn  and  his  warriors.  The  second  and  third 
marvels  are  examples  of  the  "kelpie"  belief;  the  lake  monster 
m  early  Ireland  has  the  same  charactensucs  as  in  living  Gaelic 
peasant  beliel 
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I  vannly  coamaid  the  vohiiii«»  Ute  ptke  of  which  is  only 
98.  6d,  to  the  attention  of  all  folk-lorists. 

Professor  Gwytm's  MeiriaU  Dindschendua^  part  ii.,  is,  in 
feality,  his  third  publicatioo  devoted  to  these  poems,  the  import- 
aaoe  of  which,  for  Irish  myth  and  saga,  is  so  great  As  will 
be  remembered,  it  was  in  the  pages  of  F^Lon  that  any 
considerable  mass  of  the  prose  Dindschenchas  was  first  made 
public  by  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes.  Until  all  the  metrical  forms 
have  beat  published,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  dogmatise  concern- 
ing the  relations  between  verse  and  prose^  but  I  may  say  that 
so  far  as  the  materials  for  comparison  are  amulable^  they  negative, 
in  my  opinion,  the  hypothesis  that  the  existing  prose  collection 
is  based  upon  or  represents  a  vetse  one  of  equal  extent,  of 
which  the  Book  of  Lemskr  poems  are  the  survtvmg  fiagments. 
Of  the  eighteen  poems  contained  in  the  present  volume^  three 
are  ascribed  to  the  well-hnown  tenth-century  poet^  Onaed  da 
Hartadb.  I  would  direct  the  special  attention  of  students 
interested  in  the  Etain  stoiy  to  a  poem  of  Cinaed's  (LL  209, 
625),  referred  to  by  Professor  Gwynn,  p^  95,  and  a  translation 
of  which  I  owe  to  his  kindness^  in  view  of  its  bearing  upon 
die  remarkable  fragments  of  the  missing  opening  of  the 
legend  printed  by  Dr.  Stem  {Zaisehrift  fSr  Celi,  PkiMogte 
vol.  v.,  pp.  5SS-534),  and  commented  upon  by  myself  {Reouo 
Ceffifue,  vol  xzviL,  pp.  385-559). 

It  is,  however,  the  tliird  of  the  above-mentioned  three  volumes 
that  brings  out  most  piominendy  the  interest  of  Irish  material 
for  folk-lorists  and  the  complexity  of  the  problems  it  raises. 
Among  the  five  tales  edited  and  translated  by  Professor  Mqrer, 
I  would  single  out  those  of  the  deaths  of  Coochobor  and 
Cdtchar.  The  former  has  been  the  best  known  hitherto  of  these 
•stories,  but  the  ptintmg  of  all  available  versions  throws  new 
Ught  upon  die  problems  involved.  As  is  wdl  known,  the  death 
of  the  famous  Ulster  king  is  brought  into  connection  with  that 
of  Christ,  thus  affording,  perhaps,  the  most  marked  example  of 
the  wide  prevailing  Irish  tendency  to  save  the  kmgs  and  heroes 
who  were  so  dear  to  the  native  heart,  by  associating  them  in  some 
way  with  the  new  faith.  The  texts,  which  have  transmitted 
the  story  to  us,  contain  at  least  threes  if  not  mor^  vszying 
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•ccounts,  two  of  whidi  at  leasts  vouched  for  by  twelfKh^centitiy 
MSS.»  are  obvious  efforts  to  bring  an  existtng  stoty  into  aoeord 
with  what  the  scribe  knew  of  Roman  hlstoiy  in  the  ttme  of 
Christ  As  it  stands,  the  stoiy  lalls  into  two  parts ;  the  wound- 
ing of  Coocfaobor  by  the  Cdnnaught  champion  Get  with  the 
brain-ball  of  the  Leinster  chief  Mesgegra,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  remained  for  seven  years  in  a  state  of  invalidism; 
his  death  when,  angered  at  the  tidings  of  Christfs  cnidfizion, 
he  neglects  the  physician's  warning,  exerts  himsdf  violently, 
the  brain-ball  starts  from  hii  head,  and  he  dies.  Now  one 
of  the  latest  of  the  MSS.  containing  the  stoiy  has  preserved 
a  poem  by  Onaed  da  Hartadb  (who  died  in  975)^  which  gives 
the  history  of  the  Mesgegra  brain-balL  After  Conchobor^s 
death  it  seems  to  have  remained  hidden  until  its  existence  was 
revealed  by  the  King  of  Heaven  to  Buite  mac  Br6haig^  abbot 
of  Monasterboice  (who  died  drta  5  so).  *' Since  Bute  with  grace 
of  fame  has  slept  upon  thee  (ile.  the  brain-ball)  without  treacheiy, 
the  hosts  have  eageriy  humbled  themselves,  until  thou  changedst 
colour,  O  stone^"  says  the  poet  Now  Cinaed's  venes  (dating 
as  they  must  do  from  the  tenth  centniy)  presuppose  the  stoiy  as 
it  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Lemster  (twelfth  centuiy)  and  later 
MSS.,  ba^  obscure  and  tortuously  allusive  as  they  are^  are 
quite  incapable  of  having  originated  it  They  alon^  however, 
enable  us  to  divine  its  genesis  and  development  Early  in 
the  sixth  century  a  stone,  hallowed  by  traditional  association 
with  the  famous  Ulster  king,  was  annexed  by  a  partisan  of  the 
new  faith,  and  thereafter  acquired  fresh  vutue  and  credit  Con- 
cerning the  king  there  was  a  tradition  of  a  seven  yeaisP 
death-in-life  trance,  a  theme  found  elsewhere  in  Irish  tradition, 
e.g.  in  connection  with  Nuada  of  the  silver  hand  and  with 
CuchuUin,  and  undoubtedly  in  my  opinion  of  mythical  signifi- 
cance and  origin.  Some  coalescence  of  the  two  stories  took 
place,  and,  the  Christiantsation  of  Bute's  aforetime  pagan  stone 
combining  with  the  desire  to  preserve  Conchobor  from  the 
&te  to  widch  a  purely  Pagan  king  would  be  liable,  the  existing 
story  arose  and  grew.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  could 
Me^Cgra's  brain-ball,  an  object  that  could  be  slung  from  a 
sling,  and  obtain  lodgment  in  a  mortal  skull,  an  object  no 
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bigger,  one  would  fhink^  than  a  golf  or  tennis  bell,  serve  as 
"Bnte^s  pillow,*  to  use  the  poelfs  woids?  Well,  the  rvf  text 
wfaicfa  has  prescnred  Cinacd's  poem,  has  also  preserved  a  short 
poem  by  the  eleventlhcentniy  Fhmn  Manistrech,  in  which 
gigantic  ststuie  is  ittiibiited  to  the  old  saga  heroes;  the  leqgdi 
of  Conchobor  was  seventT-tfaiee  feet^  of  Tadg  mac  Cdin  (a 
lamoas  third-oentmy  Munster  diief),  fifty  feet  To  my  know- 
ledge this  Is  the  earliest  precise  allmioQ  to  Irish  literature  to  the 
giant  sixe  of  the  men  of  the  heroic  sgcb  a  conception  widdy 
quead  throngbout  the  Oesianic  literatmre  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fi>]lowing  centuries,  but  quite  absent,  at  least  stMed  in  eipress 
terms,  firom  the  Ulster  heroic  ssgas  themselves.  I  conceive 
that  it  may  possibly  be  the  outcome  of  tnuUtional  connection 
between  the  racial  heroes  and  the  Megalithic  monuments ;  the 
euhemerising  antiquaries,  of  whom  Flann  is  an  excellent  type^ 
aigned  from  the  rise  of  the  quoits,  wash-pots,  whetstones,  etc., 
whidi  folk4anqr  asiigned  to  the  heroes,  that  the  latter  must 
have  been  giants. 

Still  more  interesting  is  the  Oltchar  death  stoiy.  We  learn 
that  Blai  of  Ulster,  a  keeper  of  one  of  the  guest-houies  famoos 
in  Irish  saga,  was  under  gets  to  exerctie  the  dmi  du  seigneur  on 
every  woman  who  came  to  his  guest-house  unless  her  husband 
were  in  her  company,  Cdtchar's  wife,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
mischief-maker,  went  alone  to  BUu.  Celtchar,  incensed  at  the 
wrong  done  biro,  pursued  Blai  even  to  the  royal  housci  where 
Conchobor  and  Cuchullin  were  playing  at  JIdehell,  and  spesied 
him,  so  that  a  drop  of  the  blood  fell  on  the  fidehUl  board. 
The  drop  being  nearer  Conchobor,  it  fell  to  the  king  to  take 
vengeance.  Meanwhile^  Celtchar  escaped  to  the  Munster  D^isL 
The  Ulster  warriors  were  greatly  troubled  ;  it  was  bad  enough 
losing  Blai  without  having  strife  with  the  Deisi.  The  king 
suggests  that  Ccltchai's  son  should  go  for  his  fiither,  and  be 
his  safeguard,  '*for  at  that  time,  with  the  men  of  Ulster,  a 
ftther's  crime  was  not  laid  upon  his  son,  nor  a  son's  crime 
upon  his  iiither.''  Celtchar  is  very  indignant  at  this  move; 
his  son  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  the  aflair  altogether,  and  in 
any  case  cannot  he  feels,  ht  a  satisfactory  safeguard  for  him. 
However,  he  retumi^  attd  has  it  laid  upon  him  to  free  Ulster 
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fipom  the  three  wont  pests  that  would  come  in  h»  time.  Coq- 
gudmeH,  brother  of  Cmoi  (sUin  by  CuchuUin,  as  is  told 
m  another  stoiyX  oomes  to  arenge  the  latter,  "be  devattated 
Ulster  greatlf;  ipears  or  svrords  hart  him  not,  but  sprang 
ftom  him  as  from  horn.''  In  his  eztrenutj  Conchobor  calls 
upon  Celtchar.  The  latter  offers  his  daughter  to  CoogaochnesSt 
and  she  beguiles  the  latter  into  revealing  hov  alone  he  may 
be  slain.  Thus  was  the  first  pest  overcome.  The  second  was 
the  Don  Mouse,  found  by  the  widow's  soa  in  the  hollow  of  an 
oak,  and  reared  by  the  widow  till  big;  then  it  turned  upon 
the  widow,  slew  her  sheep  and  kine,  herself  and  her  son,  and, 
thereafter,  every  night  would  devastate  a  Itss  in  Ulster.  Celtchar 
boils  a  log  of  alder  in  honey  and  fat  until  it  was  soft  and  tough ; 
armed  therewith  he  seeks  the  Dun  Mouse's  lair,  and  when  the 
monster  fixes  its  teeth  in  the  tough  wood,  Celtchar  passes 
his  hand  through  the  log  and  takes  out  its  heart  through  its 
jaws.  A  year  after  three  whelps  are  fotmd  in  the  cairn  in 
which  Congmchness  was  bnried ;  ^  one  was  given  to  Mac  DathOb 
and  figures  in  the  story  of  Mac  Datho's  Boar ;  one^  Ailbe,  was 
given  to  Culand  the  Smith ;  and  one,  Doelchu,  was  retained 
by  Celtchar.  Bat  one  day  it  was  let  out,  and  every  night  it 
would  destroy  a  living  creature  in  Ulster.  Conchobor  calls 
upon  Celtchar  to  destroy  this  third  pest  The  latter  obeys, 
slays  it  with  his  £Eimou8  venomous  spear,  the  luin^  but  in 
raising  the  spear  a  drop  of  the  hound's  blood  runs  aloog 
down,  goes  through  him,        he  dies. 

Now  here  we  have  three  or  four  well-known  folk-tale  themes 
set  in  the  framework  of  the  Ulster  heroic  cycle.  At  what  time 
did  this  take  place?  The  story  must^  be  it  noted,  be  pre- 
twelfth  century,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Book  of  Leinster. 
Can  we  trace  it  farther  back?  One  of  the  three  whelps  of 
the  Dun  Mouse,  Ailbe,  was,  we  have  seen,  given  to  Culand  the 
Smith.  Now,  Culand's  hound  is  well  known  from  the  tale  of 
Cuchullin's  Boyish  Exploits,  embedded  in  the  oldest  version 
of  the  Tdin  bd  Cttai(gtu,  in  which  it  is  killed  by  that  hero 

'The  impliealioii,  I  have  00  doofat*  tlihoiigb  it  is  not  cxprewcd  in  the 
•tocy,  is  that  the  Don  Mmne  Is  in  reality  an  avatar  of  Congpnchnew^ 
ooBie  bade  in  this  ibni  to  avenge  his  sUying  by  Ueacheiy. 
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when  only  aeven  yean  of  age.  The  scribe  of  the  eleventh 
ceotniy  MS.,  the  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow,  comments  that  Cuhmd's 
hooDd  cannot  have  been  one  of  the  three  sprang  from  Con^ 
ganchness'  caim;  the  httei's  death,  he  justly  remarics,  happened 
long  after  the  Tiin  in  which  Cuchullin  is  stated  to  be  seventeen 
yean  old,  and,  therefore^  necessanly  long  after  the  lattei's 
slaying  of  Culand's  honnd  which  he  asserts,  moteover,  came 
from  Spftsn. 

From  these  facts  the  foUowmg  inferences  may,  I  think,  be 
fairly  drawn.  There  were  independent  stories  connected  with 
Ailbe,  one  associating  him  with  Celtchar  and  Culand,  one 
with  Culand  and  CuchuUin ;  the  latter,  owing  to  its  inclusion 
in  the  Tdin^  became  the  more  iamoos.  But  the  other  continued 
to  be  told  and  copied  in  spite  of  its  inconsistency  with  that 
systematisation  of  the  saga  chronol<^y  which  took  pUce  after, 
some  time  tn  the  seventh  century,  the  TUn  assumed  substantially 
its  present  form,  and  attracted  to  itself  a  number  of  other 
Ulster  sagas.  That  the  Ctltchar  death-«toiy  was  not  thus 
attracted  and  modified  affords  strong  presumption  that^  sub- 
stantially, it  antedates  the  literary  fixation  of  the  Tdm  in  the 
seventh  century.  And  in  this  case  die  folk-tale  themes  in 
question  must  be  fiu*  older  on  Irish  soil.  They  may  be  added 
to  the  score  of  such  themes  which  I  have  alieady  detected 
in  pre-deventh  century  Irish  saga  literature.  And,  like  the 
majori^  of  the  other  instances,  they  occur  in  such  a  way  as 
to  preclude  the  hypothesis  of  recent  alien  origin. 

ALIltBD  NUTT. 


Thomas'  "Roman  de  Tristan."  Edited  by  Joseph  B^dier. 
3  vols.  1902,  1905.  (Societe  des  Anciens  Textes  Fran- 
^ais.) 

Thb  publications  of  the  SooHi  its  Aneiens  Ttxies  FranfoiSt 
cMellent  as  they  aie,  appeal  as  a  rule  to  but  a  limited  drde. 
If  M.  Beer's  edition  of  the  Tristan  makes  a  wider  claim,  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  less  in  the  merit  of  the  work,  though 
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that  if  greats  than  ni  the  InteiMiely  human  interest  of  Ae 
mbjecNiMitter.  Thaiiki  to  the  gouns  of  Richard  Wagnciv  we 
hftTe  Icinit  at  last  to  recQgmiae  the  legend  of  TtiMaa  and 
Iwtilt  as  one  of  the  world's  great  ttociob  the  supreme  love- 
tale  of  liteiataie.  M.  Bedier,  with  true  French  insight,  lays  his 
fingor  on  the  reason — the  legend  deals  with  two  endoring  fads 
of  life,  Love  and  Sorrow.  Tristan  and  Iseolt  are  not  the  lovcn 
of  that  lax  social  order  which  found  ezpieanon  in  the  Covti 
of  Love,  but  belong  to  a  stage  wherein  marriage  is  looked  upon 
as  ipdissoluble^  and  iUidt  paa8iol^  even  though  it  be  decnoed 
by  Fate^  a  shame  and  a  sorrow.  Neither  of  the  lovers  ever 
anggests  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  by  flight ;  they  deceive  Mark, 
steadily  and  peiiittently>  and  though  at  the  moment  thejr 
rejoice  in  the  success  of  each  deception,  their  joy  is  mixed 
with  sonow:  **ils  souffrent  de  knm  triomphes  meme.'*  "Ceux- 
seula  peavent  fonder  toot  nn  po^me  sur  la  loi  todale  hostile 
k  I'amour,  qui  connaissent  una  loi  sociale  fortement  imperatives 
rigide  et  dure."  We  think  M.  Bedier  it  light  in  his  contention 
that  it  is  this  underlying,  fate^ompelling  background  which 
gives  to  the  story  of  Tristan  its  enduring  force  and  chaim. 

Whence  came  this  wonderful  tale?  Here  lies  the  special 
interest  for  £ngiish  readers.  The  poem,  the  fragments  of  whidi 
M.  Bedier  has  edited,  and  the  main  contents  of  which  he  has^ 
by  the  help  of  the  translations,  ingeniously  essayed  to  restore, 
was  written  in  England  in  Anglo-Norman.  Whether  Thomas 
was  a  Briton  (he  quotes  the  Welshman,  Br6i\  or  Bleheris,  as 
his  source},  or  of  Anglo-French  birth,  we  cannot  tell,  but  he 
was  a  writer  of  great  skill  and  charm,  a  little  over-fond,  per* 
haps,  of  analysmg  the  feelings  of  his  chaiacters,  bat  undoubtedly 
a  true  poet. 

Unfortunately  we  possess  only  fragments  of  his  work.  Of 
these  by  far  the  most  important  is  that  preserved  in  the  Donee  . 
collection  at  Oxford*  There  is  a  second  at  Cambridge,  and  a 
third  in  the  possession  of  a  private  collector  at  Turin.  When 
M.  Francisque  Michel  published  his  edition  of  the  poems 
relative  to  Tristan  (1835-39)  he  had  access  to  two  other  frag- 
meaXs — one,  in  the  Strasburg  Library,  perished  in  the  flames 
of  Vtnmk  terribki  the  other,  the  proper^  of  the  Rev.  Walter 
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Sneyd,  cannot  now  be  traced.  All  these  represent,  with  some 
oveilapping,  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  alone;  of  by  fax  the 
greater  part  M.  B^dier  has  only  been  able  to  make  a  conjee* 
tofal  lestoiation,  by  the  aid  of  the  extant  translations.  Here 
we  aie  fortonate ;  we  have  not  only  the  English  ^  Trisirem 
and  the  Scandinavian  THsfan-Sdgia,  but  also  the  fine  2^Un§ 
of  Gottfried  von  Strasbourg,  which,  left  tmfinished,  by  a  happy 
chance  cairies  us  precisely  to  the  pohit  where  die  original 
fragments  begin. 

M.  Bidier  devotes  the  first  volume  of  his  work  to  this 
reconstruction;  in  the  second  he  enquires  into  flie  sources 
firom  which  Thomas  has  diawn  his  poem.  This  second  volume, 
written  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the  fruit  of 
many  years*  Study,  and  with  a  grace  and  charm  of  style  worthy 
of  the  best  traditions  of  French  scholarships  will  have  most 
interest  f»  the  general  reader,  while  at  the  same  time  it  raises 
questions  of  extreme  importance  for  the  critic.  In  M.  B^dier^s 
opinion  all  the  extant  versions  of  the  TWsiam  legend,  the  work 
of  Thomas  and  his  translators,  the  poems  of  Binml  and  Eilhart 
von  Oberge,  the  two  veisions  of  the  Mie  Tiisian,  and  the 
prose  Romance,  derive  ultimately  from  one  and  the  same 
source.  That  source  was  a  poem  superior  alike  in  psychology 
and  constroction  to  any  of  its  derivatives.  The  name  of  the 
author  of  this  poetical  ckrf  d^muvn  has  perished,  but  M.  B^iier 
suggests  that  he  probably  lived  m  the  first  years  of  the  Notman 
Conquest 

The  theory  is  veiy  fasdnatiog  and  very  tempting  to  our 
amtmr  proprt.  The  kite  M.  Gaston  Paris,  who  finally  accepted 
this  view,  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  proto-7*m/sii  was 
English ;  but  we  must  own  that  the  comparative  analysis  of  the 
incidents  does  not  appear  to  us  to  point  in  this  direction*  We 
do  not  think  M.  B^er  has  attadied  sufficient  weight  to  tiie 
reference  to  BrM.  He  admits  that  BrM  is  identical  with  the 
Bleheris  twice  referred  to  in  the  Pmeiml  as  authority  for 
stories  connected  with  Gawain.  Now  in  each  case  the  stoiy  is 
a  short  episodic  recital,  not  in  any  sense  an  elaborate  poem. 
If  fir^ri  was  the  authoritative  source  for  the  Tnstan  legend, 
and  Thomas  distinctly  says  he  was,  then  that  legend  was  not 
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in  the  fimn  of  an  dabofate  and  psjdiologpcal  poon.  Again* 
is  It  poasible  that  the  incident  of  the  soRcndcr  of  laeolt  to  the 
lepers,  an  incident  anpaialleled  in  all  Mediaeval  liteiattire  for 
ibeer  nntedeemed  bnitalitjr,  la  a  pait  of  the  aame  tiadition  as 
that  which  has  presenrcd  Ae  gndom  touch  of  Maik  diieldiiig 
his  sleeping  and  fugitive  wife  from  tiie  lays  of  the  son^  It 
seems  more  probable  that  theie  weie  from  the  fint  two  distinct 
streams  of  tnufition,  m  one  of  which  Maifc  was  a  gentle^  kindly 
figure^  loth  to  beliere  ill  of  those  he  loved  so  deaiijr,  and 
ready,  even  to  weakness  to  be  convinced  of  their  innocence  ; 
another  in  which  he  was  cowardljf,  vindictive^  and  treacherous 
— ^tbe  venioQ  followed  by  Thomas  bdongs  andoubledly  to  the 
former.  Nor  does  M.  BMier  quite  grasp  the  problem  of  the 
messenger  who  summons  Iseult  to  her  lover's  death-bed. 
What  does  Tristan  need  with  a  "host"  therep  where  he  is  in 
his  own  home?  The  disappearance  of  Govemal,  who  certainlj 
ouj^t  to  be  the  messenger,  from  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
poem,  is  a  point  difficult  of  explanation,  and  which  should  not 
be  ignored. 

Tempting  aa  the  theory  is,  we  fed  ourselves  unable  to  accept 
the  view  so  ably  urged  m  these  volumes;  but  nevertheless  M. 
BMier  has  given  us  a  piece  of  work  of  great  interest  and  real 
literary  value,  one  whidi  no  foture  writer  on  English  literature 
can  afford  to  neglect 

JassiB  L.  Wssioif. 


At  the  Back  of  the  Bla^k.  Man's  Mind;  or,  Notes  on 
THE  Kingly  Office  in  West  Africa.  By  R.  E.  Dennett, 
Author  of  "Notes  on  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  Fjort,"  etc, 
MacmiUan  &  Co.,  1906. 

This  is  a  most  perplexing  book.  At  first  sight  it  seems  a  jumble 
of  unrelated  facts,  and  of  s[)eculations  which  one  is  tempted  to 
class,  with  M.  Van  Gennepb^  as  i^Ra  de  la  KadMe,  The 
disjointed  and  fragmentary  character  of  some  chapters^which 

^Unme  dkt  liks^  1 5  Jan.,  1907 ;  "  Un  syst^ine  negie  de  daHfficatioa.'' 
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in  fa£t»  mere  ooUectioiis  of  midigeited  notes  adds  to  the 
difBcttlly  of  grasping  the  author's  lessoning.  Indeed,  I  am  by 
no  means  sufe  that  I  have  gnsped  it;  but  his  reasoning  is 
to  be  carefaUy  distinguished  from  his  £Kts»  and  these — so 
fiff  as  apparent  from  his  by  no  means  iuctd  presentation — 
aie  certainly  valuable.  His  main  contention,  we  gather,  is 
that  **coDcunent  with  fetishism  or  Jujuism,  there  is  in 
Africa  a  religion  giving  us  a  much  higher  conception  of  God 
than  is  generally  acknowledged  by  writers  on  African  modes  of 
thought"  This  religion,  to  which  Mr.  Dennett  gives  the  name 
of  NkUism^  has,  he  thinks,  been  overlaid  by  Ndongpism  (eqoiva' 
lent  to  what  is  usually  understood  by  witchcraft  and  fettshism), 
and  in  great  part  foigotten.  It  was  handed  down  in  connection 
with  certain  formulae  embodying  what  may  be  called  a  sjrstem 
of  philosophy,  theology,  and  ethics*  which  were  taught  to  the 
people  by  their  kings  (Maloango)  in  the  sacred  groves.  Much 
of  this  traditional  law  has  evidently  been  lost^  and  the  kingly 
office  itself  has  fidlen  from  its  ancient  estate.  Maloango^  the 
paramount  chief  of  the  Bavili  tribes  in  Loango,  was  once  tributary, 
ahNig  with  Kakongo^  to  the  Ntotela»  or  King  of  Kongo  (SsO 
Salvador),  but  has  been  virtually  independent  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years — at  least  till  the  Firench  took  over  the  country 
in  1883.  The  present  chie^  however,  was  never  officially 
crowned, — a  iact  which,  for  various  reasons,  is  to  be  deplored. 
But  the  bearii^  of  these  matters  on  native  admmistration— not 
the  least  important  of  the  issues  raised  by  Mr.  Dennett-^loes  not 
oome  within  the  scope  of  this  notice. 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  later  on,  Blr.  Dennett 
has  fiuled  to  employ  his  excellent  linguistic  knowledge  to  the 
best  advantage,  for  want  of  such  acquaintance  wi^  other  Bantu 
languages  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  employ  the  comparative 
method.  In  the  same  way,  one  iandes,  he  does  not  perceive 
the  real  bearing  and  connection  of  many  of  his  ftcts ;  which, 
indeed,  I  must  confess^  left  me  in  a  state  of  helpless  bewilder- 
ment, till,  fortunately,  I  lit  on  the  due  supplied  by  M.  Van 
Gcnnep^  vii»  MM.  Durkheim  and  Mauss*  artide  in  SAnnit 
SedoU^iqui  for  1903.  This  places  the  Bavili  « Categories" 
(p.  108)  in  their  true  light  as  dementaiy  attempts  at  classifytng 
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the  pheDomena  ol  the  ▼uible  umvene;  Hete^  as  in  the  other 
otteii  the  Anstnlians,  who  possess— or  till  leceotly  possessed-^ 
in  a  laiily  complete  fom,  costoms  and  institiitions  which,  among 
the  Bantn,  have  Men  into  decay,  can  elnddale  many  obscoie 
points  in  our  study  of  the  buter.  We  aie  apt  to  Ibcget  that  a 
classification  of  genem  and  spcctesy  and  a  sequence  of  cause  and 
effect,  which  seem  to  ns  pofectly  simple  and  obvious^  aie  by 
no  means  so  to  chiMien  or  savages.  Even  a  person  with  no 
special  scientific  trsining  would  never  suppose  that  a  man  could 
tuni  into  a  hyena,  or  that  a  leopard  could  become  the  parent 
of  a  crooodfle,  nor  woahl  he  find  it  easy  to  realise  the  mental 
attitude  of  people  to  whom  these  things  would  seem  quite 
naturaL  The  leopard,  says  Mr.  Dennett,  <*is  looked  upon  as 
the  mother  of  all  animals  [and]  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  saymg 
that  she  is  descended  irom  Zombi  through  Xikamad  [ChikainaaQ 
and  her  ofispring  Xikanga  and  Nziluka,  who  are  said  to  be 
the  parents  of  an  animal  and  a  wooden  figure"  (p.  145). 

Later  on  (p.  15s),  we  read :  "  Zambia,  in  some  of  Uie  stories, 
is  spoken  of  as  the  mother  of  all  animals,  as  if  she  were  the 
immediate  mother  rather  than  the  creator.  This  confiision  is 
natural  to  degenerate  people,  who  are  apt  to  mistske  the  inter-- 
mediate  causes  for  the  first  cause.**  This  is  sorely  revening  the 
order  of  things.  Such  a  conception  belongs  rather  to  a  primitive 
than  a  degenerate  stage  of  thought 

Mr.  Dennett  has  not  republished  the  etymological  speculations 
of  *'The  Bavili  Alphabet  Restored"  (Afnum  SacUtj^s  /oumal, 
October,  tgos),  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  with  M.  Van 
Gennep,  that  he  has  been  well  advised.  At  the  same  timc^  it 
seems  most  probable  tiiat,  as  the  hurt-named  writer  points  out 
{lUmii  des  Idhs^  Jan.  15,  1907},  the  ''Categories"  may  give 
us  the  clue  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  Bantu  noan-<ja8ses,  which 
some  students  were  inclined  to  vsnk  with  things  impossible  to 
be  known,  while  others  seemed  to  lose  themselves  in  fimtastic 
conjectures.  The  statement  that  the  first  dass  contains  noons 
signing  persons,  and  the  second  names  of  trees,  and  so 
on,  did  not  exhaust  the  Cacts,  even  as  far  as  those  classes  were 
concerned,  and  the  exceptions  were  too  numerous  to  be  treated 
as  acddentaL  It  is  moth  to  be  desired  that  this  investigation 
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should  be  followed  out  on  the  lines  indicated  by  VL  V«n 

Mr.  Dennett  evidently  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Chivili 
hqguage^otherwise  the  Ixwngo  dialect  of  Kongo  (Ftote)— and 
here  I  am  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  in  following  him,  as  many 
of  the  words  given  by  him  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  late 
Mr.  Holroan  Bentl^s  DteHomuy  pf  the  Kongo  Langiuigjty  This 
ls»  I  think,  not  so  much  from  any  fimdamental  difference  in  the 
two  dialects  (since^  where  we  can  trace  cognate  forms,  they  are 
not  very  fiur  apart)  as  from  the  foct  that  many  of  Mr.  Dennett's 
words  reUte  to  matters  which  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
Mr.  Bentley's  inquiries— perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  more 
archaic,  to  traditions  already  lost  in  Sa0  Salvador.  He  does 
not,  for  instance,  give  any  words  for  "north"  and  "south,** 
nor  any  names  for  the  different  winds,  which  play  so  laige  a 
part  in  the  Bavili  philosophy;  whence^  perhaps,  we  may  infer 
that  the  Bakongo  were  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  much  attention 
to  the  cardinal  points,  the  fixed  directions  of  sunrise  and  sunset 
being  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  Many  of  the  Chivili 
sentences  quoted  by  Mr.  Dennett  are  undoubtedly  very  andent, 
and  would  be  unintelligible  unless  explained  by  a  native—^  is 
often  the  case  with  proverbs,  songs,  and  other  traditional  matter. 
Thus,  **  the  valley  of  the  fly  and  the  mosquito  hand  in  hand " 
(pp.  IS,  1x8),  is  nther  a  gloss  than  a  translation  of  Bttht  Zimbu 
CMke^to  (Av/iv » valley ;  thikoka  is  evidently  an  adverbial  form 
derived  from  ibi9<"hand;  snwAv,  pluml  of  mbu^%  mosquito). 
This  is  probably  also  the  case  with  the  native  explanations  of  the 
symbols  on  ppi  71*73. 

It  might  not  be  fiiir  to  demand  from  every  student  of  any  given 
language  a  knowledge  of  comparative  philology;  but  a  little 
acquaintance  with  some  other  Bantu  languages  would  have  shown 
Mr.  Dennett  that  some^  at  least,  of  his  etymologies  are  scarcely 

'  It  is  much  to  be  rcfjTcttt.'(i  that  Mr.  Dennett  should  have  chosen  an 
orthography  which  must  oliscare  the  identity  of  his  Chivili  words  for  all 
Students  of  the  Bantu  languages.  I  have  ventured,  except  in  direct  quotation, 
to  restore  them  to  a  foim  in  wbich  they  ire  OHire  genenlly  reoopiMabie. 
HU  ttse  of  is  peitieakrly  tiying.  from  its  Fortagoeie  aaodMioDS,  even 
tfaoag^  it  may  not  suggest  the  Zulu  lateral  didc  I 
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tenable :  e^,  "  Mwid  contains  ^  root  Mu  (for  BCfaoBthe  sea).** 
The  mu  in  mmiH  (Bentley:  fliamxi*-«8inok^  haae^  etc^  is  tibe 
prefix,  and  the  word  is  identical  with  the  Zulu  umun^  SwahiU 
mosM^  and  Herero  omwist.  In  Nyanja  the  prefix  is  mtiophiedt 
and  the  woid  appean  as  uisi^  and  in  other  languages  (as  in 
Konde  ifym  and  Kamba  JUkf^  we  find  a  different  prefix. 
Neither  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  prefix  mm  has  anything  to 
do  with  M0ir»the  sea,  if  only  because  the  m  iniK^  is  a  nssalising 
of  the  labial,  and  not  likely  to  be  found  without  the  latter. 

Again,  the  derivation  of  ka  tUot  applied  to  prohibitions,  from 
miim  (j|^iZs)«a  road,  appears  doubtful  when  we  remember  the 
Zulu  verb  ifi^  meaning  **  to  abstain  ftom,  as  firom  certain  words 
or  actions,  as  from  certain  kinds  of  food"  (Colenso's  DicHa$ut9yy, 
In  Rongs,  j'Afii  (evidently  the  ssme  word),  and  in  Ila  (the  language 
of  the  people  usually  called  Mashukulumbwe  in  N.W.  Rhodesia) 
ku  zhila,  mean  **to  be  forbidden,  tabooed."  It  may  also  be 
pointed  out  that  in  all  Bantu  languages  we  find  many  identical 
words  (or  rether,  one  should  say,  groups  of  sounds)  of  different 
meanings,  and,  probably,  different  etymologies.  The  identity 
may  have  been  produced  by  phonetic  decay,  of  which  we 
the  ultimate  result  in  the  hundreds  of  identical  monosyllables  in 
Chinese ;  in  any  case^  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Zulu  gula 
-( '*  to  be  ill "  has  any  connection  with  the  Nyanja  word  gula^ 
which  means  "to  buy,"  or  the  Kongo  mka  =  *^io  grind,"  with 
Zulu  m^a  =  '*to  give.''  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  possible  (though 
one  would  be  sorry  to  dogmatise  on  the  subject)  that  the  different 
meanings  of  kanga  (see  p.  114)  have  nothing  to  do  with  one 
another;  and,  if  so,  all  interpretations  based  on  the  contrary 
hypothesis  naturally  &11  to  the  ground.  How  Nyambi  (pw  116) 
means  "  the  spirit  or  personality  of  the  four,"  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
Ya  is  "four" — but  Mr.  Dennett  gives  "ft»»to  be"  as  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  word — and  he  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

The  matter  contained  in  Mr.  Dennett's  book  is  so  abundant^ 
and  of  so  varied  a  character,  that  a  full  discussion  within  the 
limits  here  imposed  would  be  impossible.  All  that  can  be  done 
here  is  to  add  a  few  comparative  notes. 

The  name  Ifyambi  seems,  from  its  occurrence  alternately 
with  NnamH^  among  tribes  boUi  north  and  south  of  the  fiavil^ 
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to  me  i/aff  Mr,  Dennett)  to  have  tne  same  force.  We  find 
it  used  by  the  Duala,  Benga,  and  Mpongwe.  The  Hereros 
beiieve  in  a  Supreme  Deity,  Njambi  Kamnga,  who  is  distinct 
from  the  ancestral  spirits  {ovakuru),  and  does  not,  like  tlicm, 
receive  worship  and  sacrifice,  though  invoked  under  stress  of 
calamity.  In  Angola,  we  find  Nzambi,  and  also  a  distinct 
being,  Kalunga,  a  personification  of  Death.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Barotse  pay  stated  devotions  to  Nyarabi  at  sunrise  and 
sunset — see  the  remarkable  account  given  in  the  journals  of 
the  late  M.  Coillard  {Coillard  of  the  Zambesi^  pp.  345-8). 

Mr.  Dennett  asks  (p.  163) :  "  And  can  NGO  [the  leopard] 
then  be  the  sacred  animal  of  not  only  the  Kongo  people,  but  of 
all  the  Bantu?"  This  is  certainly  a  subject  worth  investigating; 
we  find  scattered  indications  that  such  may  even  have  b^en  the 
case  with  the  Zulus.  The  name  ///^TfY  {  =  ngo)  is  seldom  heard, 
bemg  counted  unlucky  ;  the  animal  is  usually  called  isi/o^  which 
really  means  "a  wild  beast"  in  general,  and  isih  itself  is  one  of 
the  royal  titles  of  great  chiets.  1  he  ieopara's  skin,  too,  could 
only  be  worn  by  chiefs.    Again,  the  n-ime  used  in 

Nyanja,  is  probably  substiiuted,  for  reasons  connected  with 
hlonipa^  or,  to  use  2^.  Dennett's  word,  dUna^  tor  some  cognate 
form  of  ngo. 

A  curious  parallel  to  the  etnad  n  of  the  Bini  (p.  194)  is 
described  by  Livingstone  {Afisswrtarj  Travels^  ch.  xii.^).  At 
Lilonda,  the  residence  of  the  deceased  Barotse  chief  Santuru,  he 
found  "a  grove  ...  in  which  are  to  be  seen  various  instruments 
of  iron  just  in  the  state  he  left  them.  One  looks  like  the  guard 
of  a  babkct  iulted  sword;  another  has  an  upright  stem  of  the 
metal,  on  wnich  are  placed  branches  workcti  at  the  ends  into 
miniature  axes,  hoes,  and  spears  ;  on  these  he  was  accustomed  to 
present  offerings,  according  as  he  desired  favours  to  be  conferred 
in  undertaking  hewing,  agriculture,  or  fighlmg." 

I^istly,  the  Bini  folk- tale  on  p.  230  is  a  variant  of  one  tound 
both  in  Bantu  and  Negro  Africa,  in  several  different  versions, 
one  being  given  by  Mr.  Dennett  himself  in  Folklore  of  the  Fjort. 
The  theme  usually  is  that  the  Hare  and  the  Elephant  agree  to  kill 
their  mothers  m  time  of  famine,  and  the  Elephant  does  so,  while 
*  P.  191  in  Ward  &  Lock's  edition. 
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the  Hare  backs  out  of  his  share  in  the  agreement.  In  a  Bemba 
story  the  protagonists  are  the  Hare  and  the  Lion  ;  in  a  Lusiba 
one,  the  Hare  and  the  Leopard  ;  and  ilie  Wakinga  (North-East 
Nyasa)  tell  the  tale  of  two  inen.  Perhaps  the  stor}'  in  "Ciinnie 
Rabbit,"  where  Spider  and  Leopard  agree  to  eat  their  children, 
but  the  former  cheats,  might  also  be  reckoned  as  a  variaiit.  I 
hope,  some  day,  to  find  leisure  for  a  comiMurative  study  of  this 
tale  in  its  various  African  versions. 


tax,  Khasis.  By  BiAjOR  P.  R.  T.  Gurdon,  I^,  Deputy 
Commiasumer,  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  Commissioii,  and 
Superintendent  of  Ethnography  in  Assam.  London :  David 
Ntttt  T907. 

This  is  the  fir5;t  of  a  series  of  monographs  on  the  wilder  tribes 
of  Assam  which  was  projected  by  Sir  B.  Fuller,  the  late 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  provmce.  The  author,  who  is 
superintendent  of  ethnography  and  editor  of  the  series,  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  this  interesting  people,  understands  their 
language,  and  as  district  otiicer  has  visited  every  part  of  the 
beautiful  country  which  they  occupy.  The  Khasis,  or,  as  they 
used  to  be  called,  the  Cossyahs,  to  the  numl  cT  of  176,000, 
inhabit  what  is  known  as  the  Khasi  and  Jaintui  Hill  district 
in  Assam.  As  regards  their  ethnical  position,  Major  Gurdon 
rightly  connects  them  with  the  M  on -A  nam  race,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Eastern  India  in  prehistoric  times.  In  support 
of  this  he  refers  to  three  points  of  resemblance;  a  peculiarly 
sha])ed  hoe  found  amont?  the  Khasis,  the  Nagas,  and  the 
aborigines  of  the  Malay  region  and  Chota  Nagpur ;  the 
sleeveless  coat  worn  by  Khasis,  some  Nagas,  and  by  Mikirs ; 
and  the  habit  of  erecting  memorial  stones,  comuion  to 
Khasis,  iMikirs,  Magas,  and  the  Ho-Mundas  of  Chota  Nagpur. 
These  alone  do  not  prove  the  common  origin  of  these  tribes, 
but  they  agree  with  the  linguistic  evidence. 


A.  Werner. 
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Out  of  the  mass  dl  interesting  material  collected  in  this 
monogmph  I  caa  refier  only  to  a  few  of  the  more  important 
points. 

In  the  first  place,  Sir  C.  Lyall's  excellent  summary  shows 
that  "their  social  organisation  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  still  surviving  of  matriarchal  institutions,  carried  out 
with  a  logic  and  thoroughness  which,  to  those  accustomed  to 
regard  the  status  and  authority  of  the  father  as  the  foundation 
of  society,  are  exceedingly  remarkable.  Not  only  is  the  mother 
the  head  and  source,  and  only  I  ond  of  union,  of  the  family ; 
in  the  most  primitive  part  of  the  hills,  the  Synteng  country,  she 
is  the  only  owner  of  real  property,  and  through  her  alone  is 
inheritance  transmitted.  The  father  has  no  kitiship  with  his 
children,  who  belong  to  their  mother's  clan  ;  what  he  earns 
goes  to  his  own  matriarchal  stock,  and  at  his  death  his  bones 
are  deposited  in  the  cromlech  of  his  mother's  kin.  In  Jowai 
he  neither  lives  nor  eats  in  his  wife's  house,  but  visits  it  only 
after  dark.  In  the  veneration  of  ancestors,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  tribal  piety,  the  primeval  ancestress  and  her  brother 
are  the  only  persons  regarded.  The  flat  memorial  stones  set 
up  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  dead  arc  called  after  the 
woman  who  represents  the  clan,  and  the  standing  stones  ranged 
behind  them  are  dedicated  to  the  male  kinsmen  on  the  mother's 
side.'"'  In  conformity  with  this  social  arrangement  goddess 
worship  is  predominant,  and  the  founder  of  their  civilisation  is 
a  culture  heroine. 

Next  come  the  "memorial"  stones  rightly  so  called,  many 
of  which  were  unhappily  overthrown  in  the  recent  disastrous 
earthquake.  Major  Gurdon  shows  that  they  closely  resemble 
those  of  Chota  Nagpnr,  which  are  familiar  to  us  from  the 
accounts  by  Colonel  Dalton  and  Dr.  Ball.  He  adopts  the 
following  classification  of  them :  {a)  those  which  serve  as  seats 
for  the  spirits  of  departed  clansfolk  on  their  way  to  the  clan 
cromlech ;  {b)  those  erected  to  commemorate  a  parent  or  some 
other  near  relation  ;  (r)  those  which  mark  tanks,  the  water  of 
which  is  supposed  to  cleanse  the  ashes  and  bones  of  those 
who  have  died  unnatural  deaths ;  {d)  flat  table-stones,  often 
accompanied  by  menhirs,  which  are  not  devoted  to  the  dead, 
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but  serve  as  seats  for  weary  travellers.  His  description  01  the 
mode  of  erection  of  these  stones,  and  of  the  death  rites  of 
the  tnbe,  is  full  and  interesting.  Most  of  the  leading  facts 
have  been  already  given  by  Sir  U.  Yule,  Major  Godwin-Austen, 

and  Mr.  Clarke. 

As  regards  folk-lore,  the  account  01  their  rules  of  taboo  is 
valuable,  and  in  a  special  appendix  will  be  found  a  description 
of  their  curious  raode  of  divination  by  egg-breaking.  He  gives 
a  few  folk-tales  out  of  a  large  collection,  which,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  soon  be  published.  Those  that  he  has  prmted  are 
not  very  important.  One,  which  ascribes  the  sj)Ots  on  the 
Moon  to  tile  bun,  who  threw  ashes  at  him  because  he  tried 
to  commit  incest,  is  like  a  Hindu  tale.  In  another  we  have 
the  myth  of  the  separation  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  Heaven 
drew  up  the  Erirth  by  his  navel-string ;  this  the  people  cut  where 
it  was  fastened  to  a  hill,  and  "  it  was  since  that  time  that 
heaven  became  so  high."  They  have  a  Hood  legend,  but  the 
account  ol  it  is  vague. 

A  most  remarkable  superstition  is  that  connected  with  the 
i  iikn,  a  gigantic  snake  which  demands  human  victims,  and  for 
whose  sake  murders  have  been  committed  in  fairly  recent  times. 
A  brave  man  once  destroyed  the  Thien  of  his  day  by  inducing 
it  to  open  its  mouth,  into  which  he  promptly  dropped  a  lump 
of  red-hot  iron.  The  beast  was  then  cut  up,  and  the  hero 
directed  the  people  to  eat  its  flesh.  If  this  order  had  been 
obeyed  the  world  would  have  been  free  of  these  monsters  ;  but, 
unhappily,  one  small  piece  of  the  meat  remained  uneaten,  and 
from  this  the  breed  was  reproduced.  The  Thlen  attaches  itself 
to  property,  and  a  condition  of  the  owner's  prosperity  is  that 
the  monster  shall  receive  blood.  This  is  extracted  by  the 
murderer  from  the  nose  of  his  victiiii  Ijy  a  bamboo  tube,  and 
then  offered  to  the  Thlen.  I  cannot  quote  any  exact  Indian 
parallel  to  this  belief.  The  subject  of  the  Thlen  deserves 
careful  investigation. 

The  present  volume  has  been  printed  in  England,  and  its 
Jormat  is  in  pleasant  contrast  to  that  of  most  of  the  publications 
ot  the  Government  of  India,    It  is  illustrated  by  some  excellent 
coloured  plates  irom  sketches  by  Miss  Scott-O'Connor  and  the 
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late  Colonel  Woodthorpe,  besides  several  good  photographs.  If 
any  critidmn  may  be  offered  on  this  excellent  monograph,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  bibliography  is  unsatisfactoiy.  It  does 
not  give  details  of  dates  of  publication  or  of  editions,  and  it  is 
quite  useless  to  refer  to  papers  in  publications  like  the  Journal 
4f  the  Auatic  Soaeiy  of  Bengal  without  exact  reference.  It  is 
also  imperfect,  because  it  omits  the  valuable  papers  by  Godwin* 
Austen  and  Clarke  in  the  fournal  of  the  Anthropological  InUituie. 
Lastly,  in  his  "Table  of  Contents"  Major  Gurdon  should 
distinguish  folk-lore  from  folk-tales,  and  a  monograph  of  this  kind 
should  certainly  be  provided  with  a  map. 

W.  C&ooiu. 


The  Natives  of  Brhish  Central  Africa.    By  A.  Werner. 

A.  CoiibUL»ie  &  Co.  Ltd.  1906. 

Miss  Werner's  contribution  to  the  series  of  Tkt  Native  Raas 
the  British  Empire  is  one  of  great  charm,  as  well  as  of 
anthropological  interest  Her  personal  experiences  among  the 
Yao  and  Anyanja,  and  her  enthusiasm  on  their  behalf,  impart 
a  feeling  of  intimacy  which  no  amount  of  knowledge  gained  from 
books  can  give.  British  Central  Africa  is  technically  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  that  name,  comprising  only  the  western  and  southern 
tides  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Nyassa.  In  the  minds  of  most  readers 
it  will  perhaps  have  a  larger  connotation.  Even  in  the  former 
case,  it  is  too  wide  a  term  for  the  real  subject  of  this  book, 
which  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  two  tribes  just  named,  only 
touching  the  others  incidentally.  But  the  Yao  and  Anyanja 
are  sufficiently  important  to  deserve  a  book  to  themselves. 

They  are,  according  to  their  traditions,  and  probably  in  fact, 
cognate  tribes.  The  Anyanja  were  a  peaceful  people,  into  whose 
tetritoiy  on  the  Shir^  Highlands  the  more  warlike  Yao,  driven 
by  pressure  firoro  the  north,  broke  not  long  before  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  The  Yao  came  from  the  Portuguese  possessions 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Nyassa,  where  many  of  them  still 
dwell  They  subjugated  tiic  Anyanja,  and  settlii^  at  length  side 
by  side  and  intermarrying  with  them,  began  a  process  of  coalescence 
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into  one  people  which  is  still  going  on.  Hitherto  we  have  been 
d^>eodent  for  most  of  what  we  know  of  the  Yao  and  Anyaaja 
upon  the  Rev.  Dufi^  Maodonald'i  Afritana^  a  book  invaluable 
for  the  ftndeot  of  the  Bantu  race.  Bot  Maodooald,  with  all  his 
merits,  was  nothing  of  an  anthropologist.  It  wai  quite  time  that 
his  book  should  be — not  snpeiseded :  that  ti  probablj  impotsible* 
but — rapplemented  bjr  some  one  who  knows  the  probleois  anthrop* 
olognts  are  trying  to  solve,  and  is  able  to  assist  in  so  doing. 
Although  Miss  Werner  addresses  primarily  an  audioioe  of  a 
popular  character,  her  wide  knowledge  <^  the  Bantu,  her  com  pre- 
hension of  the  scientific  issues^  her  sense  of  proportkm,  and  her 
dear  and  pleasant  stylei  combine  to  render  her  work  oselnl  to 
more  than  "the  genera]  reader." 

The  book  opens  ^vith  a  geogmphical  aocoimt  of  the  country, 
its  climate,  fauna,  and  flora.  The  authoress  passes  on  to  a  list 
of  the  tnbes,  and  an  account  of  their  physical  cbarHCteriatics, 
dwelling  chiefly  on  those  of  the  Mang'anja  and  Wayao.  She  care- 
fully discusses  their  artificial  deformities,  (keloids,  the  perforation 
of  the  lip  for  a  plug,  and  the  filing  of  the  teeth)^  and  their  fashions 
in  hairdressing.  Then  come  two  important  chapters  on  Religion 
and  Magic.  After  this  native  life,  firom  birth  to  death  and  burial, 
conies  under  review.  Arts  and  industnes,  the  language  and  folk- 
lore music  and  dancing,  follow.  The  tribal  organisation  and 
government  are  explained,  and  finally  the  history  and  migrations^ 
so  fiur  as  we  know  them  from  civilised  records,  or  can  infer  them 
from  the  traditions  of  the  natives,  arc  tmced.  It  will  thus  be  sera 
that  the  entire  ground  is  covered,  and  Miss  Werner  is  able  from 
her  own  experience  constantly  to  add  details^  or  to  give 
explanations  which  throw  considerable  light  on  the  subject.  It  is 
true  that  exact  references  to  authorities  are  dispensed  with, 
according  to  what  I  think  the  indefensible  plan  of  the  series. 
But  the  want  of  them  is,  to  some  extent,  compensated  by  the 
security  that  the  reader  feels  that  where  the  author  is  quoting  she 
always  has  her  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  tribes  chiefly 
described  in  the  background  to  satisfy  her  that  the  statements 
quoted  are  accurate,  and  thus  though  the  information  may  be 
conveyed  by  quotation,  it  is,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  to  be 
received  on  her  personal  authority. 
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Among  the  many  mtereitiDg  questions  considered,  I  will  only 
refer  to  one.  We  were  able  to  gather  from  Macdooald's  work 
that  the  Yao  and  Anyanja  reckoned  kmship  through  the  mother. 
Miss  Werner  shows  that  they  are  divided  mto  exogamoos  totem- 
dans,  though  she  is  unable  to  give  anything  like  a  list  of  those 
dans.  I  hope  she  has  correspondents  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lake  Nyassa  who  are  able  to  supply  her  with  this  infoimation, 
and  to  assist  in  the  ezphmation  of  tfie  dan-names,  and  the  usages 
and  superstitioos  relating  to  the  totems.  This  is  an  urgent 
matter,  as  the  missionaries  and  other  influences  of  "  civilisation" 
will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  veiy  soon  obliteiate  all  memoiy  of  the  old 
oiganisation  and  belie<s»  Some  of  the  Anyanja  tribes  are  passing 
into  the  patrilineal  stage,  and  what  is  most  interesting  is  that 
they  are  doing  so  along  precisdy  the  same  load  as  that  adopted 
in  German  South-west  Africa  by  the  Hereto.  They  have  adopted 
a  system  of  agnatic  descent,  and  carry  it  on  side  by  side  with 
the  older  reckoning  through  the  mother.  The  quotation  Miss 
Werner  makes  from  Bishop  Maples — '*the  mother  preserves  to 
her  offspring  the  tie  of  kinship,  the  fiither  that  of  blood" — is 
incomprehensible  to  me.  Mr.  Thoma%  in  his  book  on  Australian 
kinship,  draws  a  distinction  between  blood  and  kinship,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  valid.  But  that  distinctioo  does  not  help  us 
here.  Bishop  Maples'  words  may  convey  some  subtle  difference 
which  a  further  investigation  of  the  tribes  he  refers  to  may 
disclose.  The  fact  of  two  distinct  Bantu  peoples  at  a  distance 
from  one  another  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  as  the  crow  flies, 
right  across  the  continent,  adopting  the  same  device  to  smooth 
the  passage  from  motherright  to  fritherright  should  help  in  the 
solution  of  more  than  one  anthropological  problem.  Is  it  too 
late  to  recover  the  details  of  the  ingenious  anangement  which 
Bishop  Maples  was  the  first  to  make  known  ?  Perhaps  the  author 
can  secure  them. 

The  illustrations,  as  a  whole,  are  exceUent  Though  some  are 
ntther  too  small,  many  of  them  are  of  exceptional  deamess  and 
beauty,  and  effectively  assist  the  reader  to  realise  the  various  types 
of  humanity  and  the  customs  described. 

E.  SwNKr  Hartland. 
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Ln  FoNTAiiras  on  Gdrb  (Sbba   Aiomr),  Crotaiicb 
8OITDAIVAI8B  X  Alger.  Par  J.  B.  Ahdkbvs.  Alger,  1903. 

I  Here  are  at  Algiers  a  number  of  West  African  negroes  of 
various  tribes — Hausa^  Bambara,  etc — each  of  which  is  organ- 
ised into  a  religious  society,  called  Dar.  These  societies 
possess  houses  inhabited  by  their  chiefs,  which  also  sene  as 
centres  of  the  cult  and  contain  the  religions  emblems.  Each 
Dar  has  its  assemblies  of  liien  and  women,  the  former  ruled 
by  five  kebir^  the  latter  by  a  single  hounia^  and  it  is  the  latter 
who  is  most  closely  associated  with  the  djinn,  of  which  there 
are  many.  There  are  seven  fountains,  but  the  correspondence 
with  the  number  of  Diar  is  accidental,  for  each  fountain  has 
us  special  djinn^  though  the  cult  of  each  dar  is  not  restricted 
to  a  single  spirit. 

Sacrifices  are  an  important  part  of  the  cult,  and  a  common 
explanation  of  the  ecstatic  state  of  the  votaries,  provoked,  as 
is  coninioniy  the  case,  by  dancing,  is  that  they  are  possessed. 
Mr.  Andrt  ^\  s  gives  a  long  list  of  names  of  djinn^  and  it  would 
have  been  intercstinrr  to  learn  more  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
names ;  they  are  r(  [>!  cbented  as  divided  into  nations  and  tribes, 
and  have  the  reputation  of  causing  diseases  as  punishments  for 
affronts  offered  to  them.  There  is  also  some  account  of  the 
musical  instruments  cai]/u>)cd  by  the  negroes,  probably  imported 
by  them,  and  a  few  si'c miens  of  their  melodies.  Tne  work  is 
useful,  but  a  comparison  with  the  home  customs  of  the  tribes 
in  question  would  have  increased  its  value. 


The  Rymour  Club,  Edinburgh,  Misckllania.    Part  L 

March,  1906. 

With  a  membenhip  of  foftjr-nine^  this  dub  has  begun,  not 
only  to  collect,  as  set  forth  in  the  objects  of  the  sodety.  bui 
also  to  publish  baUads,  lyrics,  and  other  rhymed  mateiid,  and 
ballad  and  other  tunes,  etc,  more  particularly  such  as  ilhtstrate 


N.  W.  Thomas. 
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Scottish  dialert,  character,  manners,  and  music  in  former  days. 
Its  rncinbcrs  are  almost  all  residt:^at  in  Edinbur<:h,  but  it  has 
adopted  an  ingenious  method  oi  calling  attention  to  its  exist- 
ence and  ensuring  the  activity  of  collectors :  the  list  of 
corrcipondini^  members  contaiiia  thirty  names,  and  they  will 
douliLless  feel  it  incumbent  U])on  them  to  further  the  objects 
of  the  society  in  a  way  that  an  ordinary  subscriber  would 
not.  This  issue  of  Misceiianea  contains  four  contributions : 
children's  rhymes  and  rhyme-games,  from  the  collection  of  one 
of  their  corresponding  members  in  New  Zealand  ;  the  ballad  of 
"Jack  Munro"  (with  music);  the  original  version  of  "Within 
a  Mile  of  Edmboro'  Town";  and  two  northern  bothy  songs. 
The  Ffiik-lore  Society  is  always  ready  to  give  its  blessing  to 
local  effort.  In  the  present  case  it  does  so  with  especial 
pleasure,  l>e cause  the  infant  society  is  evidently  a  vigorous  child, 
which  will  not  die  of  inanition.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  A.  Reid, 
F.S.A.Scot.,  The  Loaning,  Mcrchiston  Bank  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  subscription  five  shillings. 


In  Malay  Foiusts.  By  Gborgb  Maxwkll.  Blackwood.  1907. 

This  little  book — it  is  small  in  size  and  modest  m  appear- 
ance, allhough  it  runs  to  306  pp. — contains  much  that  is  of 
interest  for  members  of  the  Folk-lore  Society,  for  it  is  the 
work  of  a  thoroughly  eood  sjKjrtsman  who  is  more  tlian  usually 
well  versed  in  jungle  magic.  ITils  combination  is  unlorlunately 
not  a  very  common  one,  but  in  this  instance,  at  all  events,  it 
is  attended  with  the  happiest  results,  the  t(;lk  lore  details  giving 
a  sense  of  com.pleteness  to  the  pictures  of  big  game  shooting 
which  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is  rare.  The  stories — fifteen  in 
number — though  not  all  recorded  here  for  the  first  time,  are 
capitally  told  m  terse,  clear,  vigorous  English.  The  sportsmanship 
is  of  the  right  kind,  and  the  folk-lore  is  not  only  interesting  and 
accurate,  but  gives  valuable  variations  of,  and  parallels  to,  many  of 
the  spells  and  ceremonies  employed  by  the  Malays  in  huntmg  the 
bigger  wild  animals.    Incidentally,  in  most  of  these  tales,  we  get 
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vivid  glimpses  of  tihe  Malay  pawang,  or  magjcMn,  a  figure  now 
box  disappearing  under  the  contioiial  iiirrciittng  prewire  of 
Islamic  piacdce^  but  one  of  whom  we  would  fain  know  more. 
''A  Tale  by  the  Wayside "  contains  a  selection  of  mousfrdeer 
stories^  the  mouse-deer  being  the  "Bier  Rabbit"  of  the 
Peninsuh.  **A  Deer-drive"  describes  the  *f make-believe "  by 
means  of  which  the  deer  are  driven  into  the  toils.  The 
horrible  end  of  '*A  Were-Tiger"  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
daricer  days  of  the  Peninsula,  before  the  Strang  arm  of  the 
British  Government  had  destroyed  the  power  once  so  arrogantly 
daimed  by  the  Malay  chiefr,  to  slay  men  at  pleasure  without 
being  asked  the  reason.  If  we  were  requested  to  name  the 
best  of  these  stories,  we  should  be  indincd  to  choose  **The 
Pmjih  Rhino^"  which  contains  a  very  good  account  of  a 
spiritualistic  i^afwr,  at  which  permission  to  slay  the  riiinoceros 
in  question  was  extracted  by  dint  of  sheer  perseverance  from 
the  spirits  of  the  jungle. 

The  book  might  have  been  better  arranged,  and  would  have 
been  greatly  helped  by  illustrations;  and  the  addition  of  1^  few 
more  references  to  its  sources  would  unprove  the  appendix. 
There  are  a  few  slight  misprints  and  eiron,  which  we  give  in 
order  that  they  may  be  avoided  in  a  subsequent  edition.  We 
may  mention  ^'Nsemorhedus"  for  ''Nemorfaedus"  (pp.  168^ 
169),  "Malin"  for  «Malim"  (p.  las),  "Pinjlh"  for  "Pinjih" 
(p-  303)*  "Biaua"  for  ''Biawak"  (p.  295),  and  Cocoa  nut* 
for  ** Coconut"  {passim).  The  transliteration  of  the  Arabic 
phrases  might  be  here  and  there  improved,  and  there  are  one 
or  two  slips  in  translation.  "Voice  Folk"  (p.  178)  {orang  bunyi, 
i.e.,  sembunyi)  should  be  "  Invisible  Folk,"  and  Unta  (p.  55),  in 
conjunction  with  sink  and  pinangy  cannot  mean  ''cameL"  We 
feel  doubtful,  moreover,  as  to  the  rendering  of  Salam  H  nmba 
by  "Peace  of  the  Forest";  and  we  have  always  understood  that 
it  is  with  his  forefeet,  rather  than  his  hindfeet  (p.  238),  that  the 
buck  does  his  tapping  in  rutting-time. 

Waltir  W.  Skeat. 


Bo^  for  Revuw  should  bs  addrtsssd  to  The  Editok  of  Folk-Lm^ 
c/o  David  Ntnr,  57-59  Long  Acrb,  London. 
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several  of  which  are  becoming  scarce,  may  do  so  by  paying  the 
subscriptions  for  the  back  years.  Post-office  orders  and  cheques 
should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary. 

All  communications  intended  for  reading  at  an  evening  meeting 

or  for  publication  in  Folk-Lorc  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
as  above,  to  whom  ladies  and  gentlemen  desirous  of  joining  the 
Society  arc  rcqursted  to  send  in  their  names. 

The  Subscription         u,)  is  now  due,  and  should  l>e  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary. 
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FEBBUABT  20tli,  1907. 

The  President  (Dr.  Gaster)  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  December  19th, 
1906,  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Gomme,  Mr.  W.  Durrant, 
Mr.  I.  Abrahams^  Mr.  G.  Calderon,  and  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Kennett  as  members  of  the  Sodety,  and 
admission  of  the  Wesleyan  University  Libraiy,  Middle- 
town,  Connecticnt,  U.S.A.,  as  a  subscriber  to  tiie  Society 
were  announced 

The  resignations  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hartland,  Mr.  Hannah, 
Mr.  Gerish,  Mr.  Mackey,  Dr.  Ninnes,  Mr.  W.  Mackenzie, 
Mr.  G.  E.  Simpkins,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Derrick,  and  Mr. 
F.  Eyies  were  also  announced. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Wright  exhibited  a  Rain  making  Horn  from 
Uganda,  and  the  following  North  African  Amulets,  viz. : 
(i)  amulets  on  a  Dervish's  cap  picked  up  the  day  after 
the  battle  of  Omdurman  ;  (2)  a  c^lass  banp^le  with  a 
string  of  cornelians  attached ;  (3)  an  imitation  magnet 
made  of  deer-leather  and  wood,  copied  from  a  magnet 
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in  Khartoum  College,  and  found  hung  up  as  an  amulet 
in  a  tree  near  Khartoum ;  (4)  an  amulet-case  from  the 
Soudan  with  writings  inside ;  (5)  a  block  used  for  printing 
charms  against  the  Evil  Eye;  (6)  an  Arab  charm  with 
writings  from  the  Koran,  mounted  in  silver,  with  a  strap 
for  hanging  round  the  neck;  (7)  a  Moorish  good-luck 
ring;  and  (8)  two  egg-shaped  objects  hung  up  in  a 
Mosque  In  Morocco,  as  to  the  purpose  of  which  he 
invited  information. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Major  exhibited  a  Lucky  Bone  sent  him  by 
Dr.  J.  Auden  of  York,  used  as  a  tidisman  by  fishermen 
and  jet-workers  at  Whitby. 

Mr.  Wright  stated  that  a  similar  charm  was  in  use  by 
the  gasworkers  in  London. 

Dr.  Westermarck  read  a  paper  entitled  "  L'Ar  ;  or  the 
Transference  of  Traditional  Curses  in  Morocco,"  and  in 
the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Major,  Dr.  Rivers, 
Mr.  Dames,  Mr.  Ordish,  Mr.  C.  S.  Myers,  and  the 
Chairman  took  part. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Dr.  Westermarck 
for  his  paper,  and  to  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Major  for 
their  exhibits. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Meeting,  Dr.  Westermarck 
exhibited  some  charms  against  the  Evil  Eye  in  use  ia 
Morocco. 


WSDNSSDA7,  MATCH  2(Mi,  1907. 

The  President  (Dr.  Gaster)  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting:  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  resig^nations  of  Mr.  I.  Kosminsky  and  Mr.  H.  F. 
Andersen  were  announced. 
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On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  vote  of  condolence 
with  the  family  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Newell  ol  the  American 
Folk-Lore  Society  was  passed. 

Dr.  Dan  M'Kenzie  read  a  paper  entitled,  ''Children 
and  Wells "  [ittfra,  p.  253],  and  in  the  discussion  which 
followed,  Mr.  Nntt,  Mr.  D'Arcy  Power,  and  the  Chaurman 
took  part 

The  Meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  M'Kenzie  for  his  paper. 


WBDNBSDAT.  APRIL  17tb,  1907. 
MR.  G.  L.  GOMME  (VlC£-P&£SIDBNT)  IN  THE  CHAHL 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  election  of  Mr.  P.  G.  Thomas,  Mrs.  H.  Draper, 
and  Miss  C.  VeifaorfF  as  members  of  the  Society,  and 
the  admission  of  the  Seattie  Public  Library,  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  and  the  Institut  de 
Sociologie,  Solvay,  Brosselai  as  subscribers  to  the  Society 
were  announced. 

The  resignations  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Skipwith  and  Miss  A 
B.  Wherry  were  also  announced. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Seligmann  delivered  a  lecture  entitled  "  Some 
Notes  from  New  Guinea,"  which  was  profusely  illustrated 
by  lantern-slides,  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  G.  Calderon,  and  the  Chairman  took 
part  Some  Papuan  songs  were  also  reproduced  on  the 
phonograph. 

The  Meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Seligmann  for  his  lecturei 
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The  folloM'iii;:^  additions  to  the  Library  since  the  2ist 
November,  1906,  were  reported  by  the  Secretary,  viz,: 

Progress  Report  of  ike  Avchaological  Surviy  of  India, 
Western  Circlet  July,  igos—Marck,  190(5,  presented  by 
the  Government  of  Bombay. 

Annual  R^cri  of  tke  Arekmokgieal  Snruey,  Northern 
Cirde^for  tke  year  ending  March  %\st^  1906,  presented  by 
the  Government  of  the  N.W.  Ftovince& 

Transactions  of  the  fe^an  Society,  1905,  1906,  VoL  VII., 
presented  by  the  Society. 

fonmal  of  the  Antkropologieal  Society  of  Bombegf,  VoL 
VII.,  Part  7,  presented  by  the  Society. 

The  Riot  at  the  Great  Gate  of  Trinity  College^  February, 
1610,  by  J.  W.  Clark,  by  exchange  with  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society. 

Madras  Government  Museum;  Aiitliropology,  VoL  11., 
Part  2,  presented  by  the  Government  of  Madras. 

At  the  Back  of  the  Black  Man's  Mind,  by  R.  £.  Dennett, 
presented  by  the  Author. 

Byegonest  New  Series,  VoL  IX. 
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CHILDREN  AND  WELLS. 

BY  DAN  M'KBNZIB,  M.D. 

{Read  at  Meeting,  2Qth  March,  1907.) 

Why  do  so  many  wells  cure  children's  diseases  ? 

Out  of  139  wells  in  Mr.  R.  C.  Hope's  collection/  which 
are  or  were  credited  with  ability  to  cure  disease : — 


The  disease  cured  is  not  specified  in-  *  34 
Ailments  in  general  were  treated  at  -  -24 

Eye  diseases  were  treated  at     -      -      -  29 

Skin  complaints  at   16 

Insanity  was  treated  at     -      •      -      -  2 

And  children  were  asaoctated  with          •  34 

Of  these  last:— 

Children's  diseases  were  treated  at     -       -  7 

Children  were  made  to  drink  of  the  water  of  8 

Children  were  baptized  at  -      -      -      -  10 
Ceremonies  were  performed  in  which  children 
participated,  or  tales  are  told  with  children 

as  the  heroes,  in   8 

instances. 


1  Hope,  R.  C,  7)fe  Ugmkuy  Urt  «/  tkt  H9fy  WdU  tf  Englmd, 
LoodoD,  1S93. 
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Mr  and  Hrs^  Qniller-Cbiich*  describe  95  Cornish  wells. 
Of  these*  30  were  curative  of  disease. 

Diseases  of  all  kinds  were  treated  at       -  8 

Skin  diseases  at-      -      -      -      -      -  4 

"Green  wounds"  at  -      -      -      -      -  i 

"Sore  eyes"  at   6 

^'Contracted  limbs"  at      •      -      -      -  i 

Insanity  at-      -      -      -      -      -      -  i 

Children's  diseases  at   9 

And  baptisms  were  celebrated  at      -      -  ii 

That  is,  out  of  the  whole  95,  20  were  associated  with 
infants  and  children ;  and  out  of  the  30  which  were 
looked  upon  as  curative  of  disease,  9  were  supposed  to 
restore  sick  children  to  health.  The  higher  proportion 
of  children's  wells  in  this  collection,  as  compared  with 
Hope^s»  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  smaller 
number  of  wells  is  dealt  with,  and  consequently  more 
attention  has  been  paid  to  detail 

A  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  the  treatment 
of  children's  diseases  at  wells  stands  upon  a  different 
basis  from  the  treatment  of  sore  eyes,  skin  diseases,  and 
insanity.  In  the  case  of  sore  eyes  and  skin  diseases  the 
cure  is  dependent  upon  the  reasoning  of  magic.  The 
pure  water  may  be  supposed  to  wash  away  the  film  or 
discharge  from  the  eyes,  and  the  scab  or  tetter  from 
the  skin.  Insanity  used  to  be  treated  at  wells  by 
plunging  the  unfortunate  lunatic  into  the  water,  when 
the  shock  produced  by  the  sudden  immersion  would 
probably  sober,  for  a  moment  at  least,  the  raging  maniac 
Hydrophobia  was  also  treated  in  this  way.  But  in  the 
case  of  children  there  is  no  impurity  to  be  cleansed,  no 
shouting  demon  to  be  exorcised.  So  we  must  seek  for 
a  different  explanation  to  account  for  the  cure  of  the 

'  Quiller-Cuuch,  M.  and  R. ,  Anaeni  and  Holy  Weih  oj  Cornwall.  Load<m, 
1894. 
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diseases  of  childhood  at  wells,  and  the  search  for  an 
explanation  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

The  following  are  a  few  detailed  examples  of  the 
cure  of  children's  diseases  at  wells  : 

To  St  Madron's  Well  in  Cornwall  children  used  to 
be  brought  on  the  Brst  three  Sunda)^  in  May,  that  they 
might  be  cured  of  rickets  or  any  other  disorder  with 
which  they  were  troubled.  "Three  times  they  were 
plunged  into  the  water,  after  having  been  stripped  naked, 
the  parent  or  person  dippng  them  standing  facing  the 
sun;  after  the  dipping  they  were  passed  nine  times 
round  the  well  from  East  to  West;  then  they  were 
dressed  and  laid  in  St  Madron's  bed.  Should  they 
sleep,  or  the  water  in  the  well  bubble,  it  was  considered 
a  good  omen."   Strict  silence  had  to  be  observed.^ 

The  village  of  Barnwell  in  Northamptonshire  probably 
owes  its  name  to  its  wells,  seven  in  number,  in  which 
it  was  the  custom,  in  olden  times,  to  dip  weakly 
children  (called  "  bems,"  adds  the  chronicler).  "From 
whatever  cause  the  custom  was  originally  adopted,  in 
the  course  of  time  some  presiding  angel  was  supposed 
to  communicate  hidden  virtues  to  the  water,  and  mystical 
and  puerile  rites  were  performed  at  these  springs."  Hence 
they  were  denominated  fontes  puerorum} 

At  Monkton,  near  Jarrow  in  Northumberland,  where 
it  is  reported  St  Bede  was  bom,  there  is  a  well  which 
bears  his  name.  As  late  as  1740  it  was  a  prevailing 
custom  to  bring  children  troubled  with  any  disease  or 
infirmity  to  be  dipped  in  the  well  Between  each  dip- 
ping a  crooked  pin  was  thrown  into  the  water.* 

Many  children's  wells  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland' 
as  well  as  in  England. 

' Qttiller-Covch,  /.r.,  15&      *Hope,  /.r.,  p.  99.      'Hope,       pb  109. 

«A.  Mitchell,  quoted  Plow,  Dtu  Kind,  il  213 ;  BUck,  W.  G.,  FoO- 
Medicitu,  London,  1883,  P>  >33»  Ditchfiekl,  Old  Etq^  CmsUmtf 
liondon,  1896,  p.  l83. 
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Passing  to  foreign  countries^  we  find  that  in  Slavonia 
the  holy  wells  ate  tesorted  to  for  the  cure  of  diildien's 

diseases  by  the  people,  who  may  be  seen,  gorf^eously 
attired  as  if  for  a  feast,  making  regular  pilgrimages  to 
these  wells  in  caravans  of  waggons.^ 

In  the  next  instance  no  particular  well  is  mentioned, 
but  as  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  undoubted  cure  by  water, 
I  have  included  it  in  the  series. 

Among  the  Servians,  a  peevish  and  constantly  whining 
child  is  said  to  be  suffering  from  a  special  disorder 
known  as  *'Wriska/'  for  which  the  following  ceremony 
is  recommended.  The  mother  must  wait  until  she  sees 
a  fire  on  the  other  side  of  a  water,  river,  or  lake.  Then 
the  crying  baby  is  brought  out  to  the  water,  while 
some  one  fetches  a  green  plate  and  a  piece  of  burning 
wood.  Quenching  the  fiery  wood  in  the  water,  the 
mother  says :  Wila,"  who  is  a  kind  of  water-faiiy  in 
these  parts,  "Wila  is  having  her  son  married,  and  has 
invited  my  baby  to  the  wedding.  I  do  not  send  her 
the  baby,  however;  only  its  crying."  This  is  said  three 
times,  and  the  baby  is  made  to  drink  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  water  Iroai  the  green  plate.- 

In  niudern  Syria  ^  there  is  a  custom  of  '*  making  a 
sick  child  that  is  thought  to  be  bewitched  drink  from 
seven  wells,  or  cisterns/** 

The  foregoing  are  examples  of  cures.  Pi  ere  follows 
some  account  of  springs  or  wells  of  which  children  are 
made  to  drink,  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  their  health. 

At  Helper,  in  Derbyshire,  there  is  a  well  where  con- 
tracted and  stiff  limbs  may  be  successfully  restored  by 

'  rioss,  H.,  Das  Kitid  m  Brtuuk  und  SitU  der  l^Ugr,  n.  8I4.  Letpag, 

1884. 

*PIoss,  /.f.,  ii.  215, 

'  Smith,  W.  Robertscm,  Lectures  on  the  Keligi4m  oj  the  Semites^  London, 
1894,  p.  182,  footnote. 

'Tbeie  dtUms  are,  properly  speaking,  nwvoirs. 
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bathing.  Hither  children,  also,  are  brougiit  to  drink  the 
water  mixed  with  oatmeal  and  sugar.* 

At  the  Dropping  Well,  near  Tideswell  in  the  same 
county,  on  Easter  Day,  young  people  and  children  used 
to  assemble,  "with  a  cup  in  one  pocket  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  or  honey  in  the  other,  and  having 
caught  in  their  cups  as  much  water  as  they  could  from 
the  droppings  of  the  Tor-spring,  they  dissolved  the  sugar 
in  it,"'  and  I  have  no  doubt,  although  the  report  does 
not  actually  say  so»  they  drank  it 

At  St  Helen's  Well,  near  Eshton  in  Yorkshire,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  3rounger  folk  used  to  gather 
on  the  Sunday  evenings  and  drink  the  water  mixed 
with  sugar,  but  the  custom  has  now  died  out* 

Next  follow  one  ix  two  instances  of  springs  or  waters 
about  which  tales,  legends,  or  sayings  are  prevalent 
among  the  folk,  and  in  which  child-characters  liL-uie. 

In  Cornwall  there  is  a  well  called  after  St.  Levan. 
Now  this  saint  was  a  fisherman,  and  it  was  so,  that  he 
caught  only  one  fish  a  day.  On  a  certain  day  his 
sister  and  her  child  came  to  visit  him,  and  the  only 
fish  the  saint  caught  tliat  day  was  a  chad.  Chagrined 
at  his  bad  luck,  and  trembling  for  his  reputation  as  a 
host,  the  holy  man  threw  the  chad  back  into  the  sea, 
and  tried  his  luck  again.  But,  alas !  the  same  fish  per- 
sisted in  being  caught  three  times  in  succession ;  so  St 
Levan,  seeing  it  was  to  be  the  chad  or  nothing,  gave 
in.  Finally,  when  the  fish  was  cooked  and  served  up, 
the  child  was  choked  "on  the  first  mouthful.**^ 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  to  be  straining  the  imagination 
unduly  to  see  in  thb  tale  any  connection  between  a 
well  and  the  death  of  a  child,  seeing  that  the  well-saint 
got  the  fish  from  the  sea.    iiul  tiie  association  of  the 

*Hopc,  R.  C,  /.f.,  p.  53.  *Hope,  R.  C,  Lc,  p.  60. 

'Hope,  K.  C  l*(*t      904.  *Uope,  Lc.f  p.  27. 
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death  of  a  child  with  a  well,  as  we  shall  see»  is  fay  fio 
means  uncommon,  and  the  association  is  a  vciy  su^ 
gestive  one.  In  the  next  example  the  connection  is 
dose  enough. 

Naughty  children  must  not  play  near  the  river  Tees 

at  Pierse  Bridge,  near  Durham,  especially  on  Sundays, 
or  the  spirit  of  the  river,  whose  modern  name  is  Peg 
Powler,  will  drag  them  down  into  deep  waters  and  they 
will  be  drowned.^ 

Another  su(::f^estion  of  n  child -and -water  connection 
comes  from  Essex,  where  St.  Osyth  possesses  a  fountain. 
It  is  narrated  of  this  saint  that,  when  a  child,  she  fell 
into  a  river  and  was  drowned,  but  was  miraculously 
restored  to  life  by  the  prayers  of  St.  Modwen,*  whose 
name,  to  be  sure,  recalls  St  Madron  of  the  well  in  the 
west  country. 

To  add  instance  to  instance  would  he  tedious,  and 
quite  enough  has  been  presented  to  show  that  in  the 
minds  of  the  older  peoples  of  Britain,  at  all  events,  there 
probably  existed  some  mysterious  bond  of  union  between 
children  and  wells,  ponds,  and  rivers.  What  was  this 
bond  } 

The  most  obvious  answer  to  the  question  is  that 
wells  cured  children's  diseases,  and  were  associated 
generally  with  children  in  the  folk  mind,  because  they 
were  origin  ally  baptismal  fonts,  and  for  this  reason 
their  water,  being  hallowed,  washed  away  children's 
diseases,  just  as  it  purged  their  souls  of  Original  Sin. 
"No  child,"  in  the  words  of  an  old  English  saying, 
"thrives  until  it  is  baptized." 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  holy  wells  were  frequently 
used  for  baptismal  purposes.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the 
points  I  rely  upon  for  proof  that  some  other  link 
existed  between  children  and  wells.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  the  baptismal  explanation  is  sufficient  to  account 

'Hope,       p.  73.  *Hope,  /.<-.,  p.  73. 
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for  the  cures  and  other  signs  of  an  association.  To 
begin  with,  many  wells  which  are  resorted  to  for  curing 
children's  diseases  are  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  also  used 
for  baptism.  But  the  most  weig"hty  objection  to  the 
baptisnnai  explanation  lies  in  the  evidence  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  lead»  which  shows  that  in  baptism  we  are  dealing 
with  a  ceremony  dependent  upon  a  belief  absolutely 
diffefent  from  that  which  underlies  the  curing  of  children 
at  wells,  ponds,  and  river& 

Now,  in  Older  that  this  difierence  may  be  made  clear, 
It  will  be  necessaiy  to  deviate  considerably  from  the 
main  line  of  our  story  and  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
infant  baptism,  in  order  to  discover,  if  we  can,  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  ceremonial  sprinkling  of  the 
new-bom  child  with  water.  In  prosecuting  this  search  I 
have  been  led  far  afield  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
but  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  to  sketch 
out  my  wanderings  in  the  briefest  possible  manner. 

The  ceremonial  washing,  baptism,  or  lustration  of 
children,  is  a  rite  as  old,  and  as  uidespread  almost,  as 
the  mnrriagc  rite.  A  reliofious  ceremony  is  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  some  common  event  of  life — eating,  drinking, 
birth,  marriage,  death,  together  with  certain  communal 
or  national  acts — whereby  we  contrive,  for  a  moment,  to 
rivet  the  public  attention  upon,  and  to  obtain  the  public 
recognition  of,  the  eternal  mysteries  which  underlie  that 
outward  show  we  call  our  everyday  life.  Infant  baptism, 
nowadays,  is  one  of  these  suggestive  ceremonies.  At 
first,  however,  It  was  something  much  more  simple:  For 
it  was  only  the  hallowing  of  the  necessary  first  bath  of 
the  new-bom  child,  the  bath  of  physical  purification. 
Prior  to  this  simple  domestic  act  the  child  is  actually, 
and  in  very  truth,  impure.  The  physical  impurity,  it 
would  seem,  suggested  to  the  minds  of  our  forefathers, 
in  a  manner  familiar  to  the  students  of  folk-lore,  that 
the  child  is  also  mystically,  or,  as  we  would  say  in  the 
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language  of  modem  theology,  spiritually  impure,  a  con- 
dition which  is  technically  expressed  by  the  word  Mo^, 
It  is  well  known,  of  coarse,  that  the  mother,  at  this 
time^  is  also  taboo,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  child  is 
infected  by  the  mother,  so  to  speak ;  but  this  consider- 
ation has  nothing  to  do  with  our  enquiry'.  For  the 
removal  of  the  child's  taboo,  which  is  fraught  wiLh  peril 
not  only  to  the  child,  but  also  to  the  community' 
around,  a  ceremonial  or  religious  purification  by  ritual 
wa  si  ling  is  neces'^ary.  But  it  does  not  in  the  least 
matter  where  the  water  used  in  the  mystic  washing  is 
obtained.  Any  water  will  serve  the  purpose,  provided 
it  is,  or  is  rendered,  sacred,  that  is,  free  from  mystically 
deleterious  qualities,  by  the  officiating  medicine-man  or 
priest  Naturally,  the  water  of  a  holy  well  or  river,  such 
as  the  Jordan,  possesses  qualities  in  virtue  of  which  it 
is  inherently  sacred,  and  so  the  baby  baptized  by  such 
water  is  twice  blest.  But  the  point  to  be  noted  is,  that 
the  water  of  the  sacred  spring  or  river  used  for  baptism 
is  already  holy.  It  was  sacred  before  it  was  used  for 
baptism. 

As  time  goes  on  and  the  world  advances,  a  deeper 
meaning  eomeb  to  be  attached  to  the  rite  of  baptism. 
It  becomes  the  Church's  opportunity  of  emphasizing  the 
mystery  of  biogenesis.  A  child  indeed  is  not,  so  to 
speak,  born  into  the  Church  until  it  is  baptized.  And 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  original  taboo  in  the  com- 
paratively modern  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  from  which 
the  infant  is  set  free  by  the  baptismal  rite.  Thus,  in 
the  primitive  taboo  lies  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of 
Baptismal  Regeneration. 

Returning  to  the  primitive  ritual  bathing  of  children, 
to  detail  all  the  records  of  infant  lustration-rites  from  all 
over  the  world  of  time  and  space  would  be  wearisome, 
but  perhaps  I  may  describe  a  few  instances  in  order  to 
illustrate  tiie  several  points  in  my  argument 
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To  begin  with  examples  of  the  taboo  which  the  act 
of  baptism  washes  away.  In  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  if  an 
unbaptized  child  is  brought  into  a  strange  house,  it  is 
sure  to  bring  bad  luck  with  it^ 

In  Upper  Egjrpt  the  mother  and  child  are  isolated 
until  the  latter  is  40  days  old,  then,  after  a  ceremonial 
bath,  the  child  is  permitted  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  rest  of  the  community.' 

It  will  be  remembered  in  this  connection  how  highly 
the  linger,  fat,  etc.,  of  an  unbaptized  child  were  valued  in 
the  middle  ages  by  those  who  sought  to  indulge  in  tiic 
gruesome  practices  of  witchcraft. 

The  following  instances  of  the  baptismal  ceremony  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  examples  on  record. 

Among  tlie  ancient  Mexicans,  loncf  before  the  Spaniards 
introduced  Christianity,  the  second  bath  of  the  child,  on 
the  hfth  day  after  birth,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
great  ceremony.  After  all  the  neighbours  and  friends 
had  assembled,  the  baby  was  laid  on  leaves  beside  a 
new  earthen  vessel  filled  with  pure  water,  and  the  midwife, 
who  acted  the  part  of  priestess  for  the  nonce,  addressing 
the  child,  recited  an  incantation  which  ended:  "Thou 
art  the  gift  of  our  son  QuetzalcoatI,  the  omnipresent 
Be  purified  by  thy  Mother  Chalchihuitlicu^  the  goddess 
of  water."  So  saying  she  moistened  the  lips  and  breast 
of  the  child  with  ¥»ter  from  the  vessel  Next,  pouring 
the  water  over  the  child's  head,  she  chanted :  "  Take  this, 
my  son,  the  water  of  the  Lord  of  the  World  ,  this  is 
our  life,  and  by  this  we  wash  and  become  clean.  May 
this  heavenly  water,  clear  as  light,  pass  into  thy  body 
and  there  remain ;  may  it  expel  from  thee  every  evil 
and  wicked  thing,  thy  legacy  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world !  For,  behold,  we  are  all  in  the  hands  of  our 
Mother,  Chalchihuitlicue."  Then  she  harangued  the 
powers  of  darkness,  adjuring  them  to  depart,  for  "this 
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our  child  lives  anew  and  is  born  again;  once  more  it  is 
purified;  once  more  it  lives  through  the  grace  of  our 
Mother,  ChalchihuitUcue." 

The  baby  was  then  carried  out  of  the  dwelling,  and» 
being  held  up  to  heaven,  was  dedicated  to  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  especially  to  the  water-goddess  and  to  the 
sun,  while  the  hope  was  expressed  that  if  the  baby 
grew  up  to  become  a  warrior  he  would  ultimately  win 
to  heaven,  the  home  of  the  brave»  Then  the  name  was 
given.^ 

Here  is  a  ceremony  not  devoid  of  a  touch  of  grandeur, 
though  perfomied  by  the  heathen  priestess  of  a  heathen 
nation.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  water  used  was  not 
specially  sanctified.  Let  me  direct  attention  also  tu  points 
which  are  of  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
inquiry,  viz.  the  dedication  of  the  child  to  the  water- 
goddess,  and  the  phrase  "  this  "  water  "  is  our  life."  (The 
name  was  conferred  upon  the  occasion  of  the  baptismal 
rite,  probably  because  the  presence  of  the  higher  powers 
guarded  the  tender  infant  against  any  possible  evil  which 
might  attend  the  public  utterance  of  such  a  close  personal 
attribute.) 

The  now  extinct  inhabitants  of  Yucatan,  in  Central 
America,  used  to  perform  a  baptismal  rite  somewhat 
similar  to  that  just  described,  four  male  relatives  or 
friends  of  the  family  acting  as  the  deities  of  the  water 

for  the  time  being.    In  this  ceremony,  which  did  not 

take  place  until  the  child  was  from  nine  to  twelve  years 
of  age — a  variation  from  the  usual  custom,  wliich  is  not, 
ho\\cvLr  solitary — the  water  was  prepared  from  flowers 
and  cocoa-beans,  which,  after  being  treated  in  a  certain 
way,  were  added  to  pure  water  collected  from  tree-hoiiows 
and  the  corners  of  the  leaves  of  certain  plants.* 

In  ancient  Germany,  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  father  poured  water  over  his  child  immediately 
^FloM^  Atf  AM,  L  a63.  'PIom.       L  s6f. 
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after  birth  and  gave  it  a  name.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  new  religion  the  privile^^e  of  naming  the  child 
remained  with  the  father  until  it  was  set  aside  in  favour 
of  the  godfather  in  A.D,  813.^ 

At  the  present  day  infant  baptism  is  a  very  widely 
observed  custom^  not  only  among  ChrisdaQ  nations,  but 
also  among  heathens. 

In  the  huts  of  the  Yoruba  negroes  of  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  there  is  a  sacred  tree,  around  which  stand  pots 
fall  of  water,  and  with  this  water  the  face  of  the  new- 
bom  baby  Is  sprinkled  during  the  ceremony.' 

The  Llamas  of  Mongolia  and  Tibet,  it  Is  said,  dip 
the  new-bom  child  three  times  into  water,  naming  it  as 
they  do  so.  Buddha  was  so  baptized  by  the  snake-gods, 
according  to  the  story,  but  the  Buddhist  community  as 
a  whole  do  not  perform  the  rite.' 

Among  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand  the  taboo  of  the 
child  after  birth  is  removed  by  a  fire  ceremony  and  a 
water-sprinkling  ceremony.  The  latter  is  described  as 
follows : 

A  number  of  clay  balls  are  made  by  the  priest  and 
little  mounds  are  erected ;  each  mound  is  named  after  a 
god,  and  each  clay  ball  after  an  ancestral  chief.  The 
priest  then  takes  a  branch  of  Karamu  or  Kawa,  parts 
It,  and  binds  it  half  round  the  baby's  waist,  chanting  an 
Invocation  b^inning,  There  are  mounds  risen  up,"  etc 
When  this  Is  finished  he  sprinkles  the  mo&er  and  child 
with  water  by  means  of  a  branch,  and  chants  again. 
Then  three  ovens  are  made,  one  for  the  mother,  one  for 
the  priests,  and  one  for  the  gods.  In  these  ovens  food 
Is  cooked.  A  number  of  pieces  of  pumice  are  then  placed 
In  a  row  and  named  after  the  child's  ancestors.  And  to 
each  of  these  atones  in  turn  food  is  presented,  with  an 
incantation  beginning,  "  This  is  your  food,"  etc.    Then  the 
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taboo  is  removed,  and  the  mother  and  child  set  free.  The 
child  is  nanmed  at  this  ceremony.  A  somewhat  different 
ritual  is  followed  in  the  case  of  a  chief.  The  father, 
mother,  and  head  of  the  tribe  go  with  the  priest,  who 
wades  out  into  the  middle  of  a  stream  with  the  baby. 
There  the  child  is  sprinkled  with  water,  while  certain 
incantations  are  recited.^ 

Among  the  Jews  in  olden  times  infant  baptism  was  to 
some  extent  practised,  although  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  for  the  Talmud  provides  the  details  to  be 
observed  in  the  ceremony  performed  when  heathen  infants 
were  received  into  Jewry,* 

In  ancient  Rome  the  baptismal  rite  was  a  domestic 
rather  than  an  ecclesiastical  function,  but  some  kind  of 
ceremony  vva.s  probably  observed,  which  took  place  on 
the  8th-9th  day  after  birth,  and  for  which  a  special  vessel, 
the  Baptisicrium,  v,as  provided.^ 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  ritual  washing  of  the 
new-born  or  young  infant  was  and  is  performed  in  the 
following  countries  and  races : 

The  ancient  Goths  and  Scandinavians ;  the  I.apps,  since 
long  before  Christian  times ;  the  natives  of  Upper  Egypt ; 
the  Fiote  tribe  of  the  Loango  coast  of  Africa ;  the  natives 
of  South  Guinea ;  the  Basutos,  whose  witch-doctors  soap 
the  child's  head ;  the  Ovahereroes  of  South  Africa ;  the 
Guanchos  (the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Isles); 
the  Jessids,  an  old  heathen  sect  still  surviving  in  Armenia ; 
the  ancient  Hindoos,  and  perhaps  the  Persians ;  the  Battas 
and  other  tribes  of  modem  India ;  in  Sumatra  (the  name 
being  given  at  a  brook) ;  in  Java  ;  among  the  Negritoes  of 
the  Philippines:  on  Uvea  Island  (South  Seas);  on  Rotuma 
Island ;  among  the  Noeforese  of  Papua ;  among  the 
Pampas  Indians  of  South  America;  among  the  North 

'Tregetr,  E.,  **The  MMffiet  of  Mew  Zealuid,"  Z***^  Amtkfap*  hutU^^ 
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American  Indians ;  ^  and,  of  course,  among  all  Christian 
nationSi 

Thus  a  lustration  or  purification  ceremony  is  practically 
universal.  Here  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  mysterious 
ease  with  which  infant  baiptism,  though  not  directly  com- 
manded in  the  New  Testament,  became  a  sacrament  of 
the  early  church.  It  was  a  practice  already  in  vogfue. 
And  there  is  every  probability  that  in  ancient  Britain, 
ju^t  as  in  ancient  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  infant 
baptism  was  practised  as  a  ceremony  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Christian  missionaries.  Not  only  so,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  ceremony  may  have  taken 
place  at  these  very  wells  and  springs  which  still  retain 
the  reputation  of  sanctity. 

It  is  generally  admitted  nowadays  that  well-worship 
was  practised  in  Britain  before  the  advent  of  Christianity. 
In  support  of  this  belief  in  the  antiquity  of  our  British 
well-worshipb  Mr.  Gomme  and  other  authorities  on  the 
subject  have  drawn  attention  to  the  quaintly-named  saints 
who  preside  over  these  little  waj^de  springs.  We  have^ 
it  is  true,  many  wells  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  to  St  John, 
to  St  Peter,  and  so  on,  who  are  genuine  saints  of  the 
Church.  But  who  is  St  Hawthorne,  who  runs  a  well 
in  the  Wrekin  in  Shropshire,  for  the  cure  of  skins  ?  Who 
are  St.  Gover,  of  Kensington  Gardens  and  Llanover 
House  in  Monmouthshire;  St.  Pirian ;  St.  Keync ;  and 
the  others.^  The  only  reasonable  answer  is,  that  these 
are  the  modern  or  mediaeval  equivalents  of  the  ajjcient 
British  water-spirits  who  tenanted  the  wells  of  the  country. 
Partly,  therefore,  because  these  "  saints "  seem  to  be  old 
gods  with  new  faces,  and  partly  because  there  are  historical 
records  which  leave  practically  no  doubt  on  the  subject, 
it  is  now  held  that,  after  the  coming  of  the  Christian 
religion,  the  priests  of  the  new  cult,  having  made  many 
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vain  efforts  to  eradicate  all  traces  of  the  former  beliefs, 

circumvented  the  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness  by  taking 

the  old  pagan  practices  urider  their  own  wing.  So  they 
blessed  the  waters  of  the  holy  wells ;  built  chapels,  in 
many  instances,  over  them  ;  turned  the  old  well-spirit  into 
a  new  church-saint,  and  took  to  themselves  the  credit 
for  the  miraculous  cures  ascribed  to  these  ancient  places 
of  worship.^ 

They  forgot,  however,  to  secure  all  the  water-spirits, 
for  Peg  Powler  of  the  Tees  escaped  them ;  and,  in  like 
wise,  Jenny  Greenteeth,  the  spirit  of  the  Lancashire 
streams;  Peg  o'  Nell,  the  lady  of  the  Ribble;  Mary  Hosies, 
who  controls  part  of  the  Avon  near  my  home  in  Lanark- 
shire; and  others,  still  survive  to  cany  the  memory  of 
the  British  nature-gods  down  into  modem  days.  Oddly 
enough,  we  are  told  that  in  Sweden  the  old  pagan  deities, 
when  worsted  by  Christianily,  took  refuge  in  the  rivers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  York  Minster,  Carlisle 
Cathedral,  Glastunbur}',  and  Lbev/hcrc,  the  old  holy-wells 
are  still  found  within  the  walls  of  the  Christian  churches.* 
We  may,  therefore,  safely  say,  that  if  the  cure  of  children's 
diseases  at  wells  was  dependent  upon  these  wells  being 
baptismal  fonts,  the  practice  must  be  referred  to  the 
pagan  and  not  to  the  Christian  rite.  But  has  well-curing 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  baptism?  Let  us  return 
to  the  section  dealing  with  the  baptismal  customs  of  the 
world,  and  let  us  compare  the  details  of  the  baptismal 
ceremony  with  those  of  the  cure-ceremony.  If  we  do  so, 
we  shall  find  a  diiference  so  marked  between  the  two 
rites  that  we  shall  surely  be  able  to  say  that  th^  are 
different  in  origin  and  in  aim — ^fundamentally  different; 
and  that  all  they  possess  in  common  is  the  accidental 
circumstance  that  they  have  both  something  to  do  with 
water  and  with  young  children. 

To  begin  with,  the  lustration-rite  is  a  washing-rite. 
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The  baptism  washes  away  a  taboo,  just  as  we  would 
wash  mud  off  our  fingers  before  shaking  hands  with  a  lady. 
The  water  used  may  or  may  not  be  holy  or  sacred.  It 
really  does  not  matter  much.  But  the  cleansii^  must 
be  effected,  and  by  the  imitation  of  washing.  Indeed, 
the  cleansing  or  purification  may  be  accomplished  without 
the  aid  of  water  at  all.  For  in  bomc  places  it  is  brought 
about  by  sprinkling  with  salt  (Armenia,  Georgia,  etc), 
or  by  fumigation  (Bombe  tribes  of  Central  Africa,  etc.). 

In  the  well-cures,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water,  and 
not  the  washinp-,  is  the  all-important  part,  the  soul,  of 
the  rite.  The  child  must  be  brought  into  intmiate 
contact  with  the  water,  in  the  well  if  possible.  Infant 
baptism  seldom  takes  the  form  of  a  dipping,  it  is  usually 
a  laving  or  sprinkling.  But  in  the  well-cure  the  child 
is  stripped  and  laid  in  the  well,  and  at  the  same  time 
IS  made  to  drink  of  the  water  as  copiously  as  possible,^ 
as  if  it  was  intended  that  he  should  obtain  from  the  water 
some  m3fstic  and  vital  property  of  which  he  stood  in  need. 

What  was  this  m}^tic  and  vital  property }  It  was  the 
principle  of  life. 

In  order  to  substantiate  this  statement,  let  us  see  what 
evidence  exists,  other  than  is  suggested  by  the  cure  of 
disease,  for  the  vital  connection  of  children  with  wells. 
In  this  further  development  of  our  enquiry,  I  shall  extend 
the  scope  of  our  investigations  to  include  water  generally — 
in  wells,  ponds,  brooks,  rivers,  and  in  the  clouds  and  sea. 
We  shall  come  across  some,  in  teres  ting  facts  in  folk-lore 
bearing  on  this  point 

£very  child  knows  where  our  babies  in  England  have 
come  from.  From  the  gooseberry -bushes,  of  course! 
But  in  Hesse  and  Halle  in  Germany  they  come  from 
the  wells  1 '  The  stork  brings  them  no  doubt,  but  where 
does  he  get  them  ?  In  the  wells,  ponds,  rivers*  and  so 
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on.  If  your  baby  is  coming  from  the  Wcser  you  can 
tell  whether  it  is  going  to  be  a  boy  or  a  girl,  for  the 
water-carriers  bring  the  girls  in  the  white,  and  the  bojrs 
in  the  black  and  red  buckets.  In  Bntnswick,  the  clever 
lady  who  brings  the  babies  fetches  them  from  the  wells, 
and  for  this  reason  she  is  called  BamdUr  (from  Bom  or 
Brumun^  a  well).  On  the  island  of  Amrum,  off  the  coast 
of  Schleswig-Holstetn,  there  are  two  baby-well&  When 
the  woman  (I  wonder  if  she  is  one  of  the  Nomsf)  in 
charge  of  these  wells  is  asked  for  a  baby  she  has  to 
wake  it  up  from  its  bleep  with  a  scythe.  This  is  a  very 
awkward  implement  to  use,  to  be  sure,  and  just  as  we 
might  expect,  while  she  is  watching  carefully  so  as  not 
to  hurt  the  baby,  she  forgets  all  about  mother,  who,  in 
consequence,  is  almost  always  badly  cut,  and  so  has 
to  go  to  bed  every  time  a  baby  comes.  In  Cologne, 
Kunibert's  well  it  is  that  supplies  the  babies;  and  in 
Hesse,  If  the  children  peer  into  the  watery  mirror  of  a 
well,  like  Narcissus,  they  will  see  the  babies  waiting  for 
the  stork  to  come.  In  Bohemia,  if  you  want  babies,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  fish  them  out  of  the  wells  with 
nets;  but  sometimes  they  get  about  in  the  fields,  where^ 
like  the  prince  in  the  fairy-tale,  they  take  the  form  of 
ordinary  frogs. 

In  Nierstein  thmgs  are  a  little  different  There  the 
baby  is  got  from  a  great  big  lime-tree,  the  original  of 
the  English  gooseberry-bush,  which  tlie  learned  have 
agreed  to  call  Yggdrasil,  but  there  also,  if  you  listen 
quietly  beside  the  tree,  you  will  hear  a  spring  gurgling 
out  from  its  roots.  And,  indeed,  there  was  a  well  called 
Wurdh  that  lay  under  Yggdrasil.  (Accordin*^  to  a  fuller 
version  of  the  legend,  there  were  three  springs  under  the 
life-tree,  one  gushing  out  of  each  root,  Udarbrunr, 
Mimisbrunr,  and  Hvei^elmir.) 

In  Brunswick,  the  Gode  wells  in  the  town  furnish  the 
babies,  and  in  Frankisch-Hennebuig  they  come  from 
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the  Kemele  wells^  where  th^  sit  on  a  stake  until  the 
midwife  fetches  them.  At  Ried«  in  the  Inn-Viertel,  they 
say  that  you  will  find  the  new  babies  in  the  well  which 
lies  behind  the  Ffarrenktrche  at  St  Pantaleon. 

It  is  not  always  the  stork  who  is  the  carrier  of  the 
babies.  In  some  places  in  Germany  it  is  the  iiitle 
beetle,  known  to  English  children  as  the  lady-bird  or 
lady-cow,  that  carries  the  souls  of  the  children  from  the 
wells  to  their  parents.^ 

In  some  cases  the  babies  are  «;upposed  to  come  from 
marshes,  lakes,  rivers,  or  the  sea  itself.  The  Basutos  in 
South  Africa  told  the  missionaries  that  the  human  race 
originally  came  from  a  sedge-covered  morass.  In  the 
mythology  of  Japan  the  lake  of  Fakone  is  regarded  as 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  children's  souls.  In  Lower 
Austria  they  say  that  the  babies  come  from  a  tree  that 
stands  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  The  baby  grows  in  a 
basket  hanging  on  to  the  tree  by  a  string.*  When  it  is 
big  enough,  the  string  breaks  and  the  basket  swims 
through  the  water  till  it  is  caught 

Then  we  have  the  stork.  It  is  not  difficult  to  connect 
the  stork  with  water,  since  he  was  the  messenger  of  the 
rain  and  thunder  god,  to  whom,  it  is  supposed,  as  we 
shall  see  later  on,  children  used  to  be  sacrificed. 

Now,  at  this  point  we  see  opened  out  before  us  that 
wide  dominion  of  our  lore  associated  with  the  goddesses 
of  fertility.  It  is  interesting,  from  our  standpoint,  to 
remember  that  the  moon,  waters,  and  women  were  all 
three  connected  together,  and  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  goddess  of  fertility,  because  all  three  manifest 
curious  natural  phenomena,  curiously  similar. 

In  Iranian  tradition,  Anahita,  tiie  white-dad  vifgin 
moon-goddess  is  also  the  goddess  of  the  waters  "which 
were  above  the  firmament,"  from  which  all  earthly  water 

*Ploss,  /.f.,  i.  12. 

*Physiol(^is  will  renagniift  the  vaffiiiniitiidfti 
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comes.^  The  Zend-Avesta  tells  ns  that  she^  like  dal- 
chihuitlicue  of  Mexico,  purified  all  human  offspring  and 
was  the  goddess  of  birth.   In  pfx)cess  of  time,  as  we  all 

know,  Anahita  specialized  off  into  two  goddesses,  Aphro- 
dite and  Athene,  passing  through  the  phases  of  Astarte 
and  of  Isis,  one  of  whose  symbols  was  the  fish.  We 
cannot  do  more  than  just  glance  at  this  world-wide  cult. 

To  return  to  our  quest  for  facts  suggesting  a  mystic 
link  between  children  and  water.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
babies  are  to  be  had  for  the  asking  from  wells,  ponds, 
or  rivers,  then  people  who  want  them  will  know  where 
to  go  in  order  to  get  them. 

In  the  marriage  rite,  the  Brahmins  of  Kanara^  in 
India,  take  the  newly-married  couple  to  a  pond,  and 
make  them  throw  rice  into  the  water,  and  catch  a  few 
minnows,  fish  being  the  emblem  of  fertility  in  India 
to-day  just  as  in  Ass3rria  thousands  of  years  aga  The 
young  people  let  all  the  minnows  go^  save  one,  and  with 
its  scales  they  mark  their  browa* 

At  Khan-Jahan-Ali,  in  Jessore,  India,  young  married 
women  who  desire  a  family  frequent  the  tanks,  and 
assiduously  feed  the  water-gods,  who,  at  that  place,  take 
the  shape  of  crocodiles  *  It  is  a  custom  in  Esthonia  for 
a  newly-married  wife  to  drop  a  present  into  the  well  of 
the  house.*  In  Japan,  a  practice  followed  at  a  Shinto 
temple  is  for  lovers  to  throw  little  pellets  into  a  pond. 
If  the  newts  at  once  rush  out  to  seize  the  pellet,  the 
omen  is  good,  whereas  if  they  do  not  do  so,  the  omen 
is  bad.^ 

In  Bohemia,  St  Anna  takes  cha^  of  the  still-bom 
babies,  but  a  father  can  make  them  live  again,  if  he 

•Ploss,  /.<•.,  i.  47.        •Crooke,  /.r.,  p.  222.        •Crooke,  /.f.,  p.  112. 

*  Grimm,  Tcutmu  MftMe^^  tnmslated  by  StftUybnsi,  Loud. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  497. 

*  Chamberlain,  £.  H.,  "  Noies  on  some  Minor  Japanese  Religious  PncticeSi" 
Transact.  Anthrop.  Instit,^  vol.  xxii.,  p.  357. 
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likes»  simply  by  cutting  the  h«ad  off  a  calf  and  throwiDi^ 
it  over  his  own  head  over  a  bridge  into  the  water, 
sacrificing  to  the  water-god  we  may  suppose^  Then  he 
must  hurry  home  without  looking  back.^ 

Of  other  waters  where  babies  can  be  obtained,  and 
where  sterility  can  be  cured,  we  may  mention*  in 
ancient  Greece,  the  river  Elatus  in  Arcadia  and  the 
Thespian  well  at  Helicon.  According  to  the  reports  of 
Sonidas  and  Photius,  the  well  at  Pyna  also,  on  the 
Hynnettos,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
possessed  the  property  of  curing  sterility ;  and  in  ancient 
Roman  times  there  were  some  wells  at  Baiae,  near 
Pompeii,  resorted  to  by  women  for  the  same  reason. 

In  the  mythology  of  India  and  China  also,  the  supposed 
fertilizing  power  of  water  is  met  with.  An  Indian  virgin 
goddess,  as  a  result  simply  of  bathing,  gave  birth  to 
Gancsh,  the  elephant  god ;  and  the  mother  of  the  Chinese 
Buddha,  Fo,  had  a  similar  experience. 

In  Algeria,  not  far  from  Constantine,  there  is  a  bath 
beside  the  well  Burmal-ar-Rabba,  which  Jewish  and 
Moorish  women  have  used  for  ages  in  the  hope  of  becom- 
ing mothers. 

In  Servia  an  offering  of  wine  and  some  flour  baked  into 
a  cake  is  made  by  women  to  flowing  water,  in  order  to 
remove  the  reproach  of  barrenness. 

In  and  about  Jerusalem,  "  chilUlt-.-iS  couples  will  go  lung 
distances  to  bathe  in  certain  pools,  and  barren  women 
visit  the  hot  springs  in  various  districts,  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  for  any  medicinal  properties,  but  because  the 
jinn  who  causes  the  vapour  is  regarded  as  being'  capable, 
in  a  definite  and  physical  sense,  of  giving  them  offspring." ' 

'PIoss,  Lc.y  L  97. 

•^I'lo&j-Baitelis,  Das  IVeio  in  der  Natut-  und  Voikerktimic^  Leipzig,  1902, 
Bd.  i.,  p.  679  </  seq. 

*Spoer,  Mit.  Haitt  H.,  "The  Powen  of  Evil  in  Jemsdletn,"  Folk'Limt 
iro).  xviii.,  No.  1,  p.  55. 
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In  £ngUuid  a  number  of  wells  are  credited  with  the 
power  of  curing  sterility.  "Child's  Well,"  in  Oxford,  "  by 
the  holyness  of  the  chapleynes  successively  serving  there, 
had  vcrtuc  to  make  women  that  were  barren  to  bring 
fofih  children."  1 

I  do  not  think  it  is  going  too  far  to  look  upon  *'wishing- 
wcUs"  as  having  been  originally  weUs  where  barrenness 
could  be  cured. 

Another  report  bearing  upon  the  association  of  wells  and 
birth  may  be  inserted  here.  Among  certain  tribes  in 
India,  on  the  40th  day  after  the  birth  of  a  boy,  the 
impurity  of  the  mother  ceases,  "  but  several  nles  aiust  hrst 
be  performed.  There  is  the  *Kua-Jhanka'  or  peeping 
into  the  well,  which  is  identical  with  the  Subhachani 
among  the  Hindoos"* 

Among  the  Deshasht  Brahman of  Bombay,  the  father 
is  purified  after  a  birth  in  his  family  by  jumping  into  a 
well  with  all  his  clothes  on ;  after  this  he  is  allowed  to 
drop  honey  and  butter  into  the  child's  mouth  as  a  sign  of 
initiation  into  the  caste.' 

We  have  unearthed,  then,  quite  a  number  of  close  links 
between  children  and  water,  especially  in  wells.  But  the 
tale  is  not  3^  complete. 

Let  us  glance  at  a  water-spirit,  who,  we  may  suppose,  is 
fond  of  children,  since  he  has  so  much  to  do  with  them. 
What  sort  of  a  creature  is  he  ? 

Sometimes  he  is  a  horse,  at  other  times  he  is  a  man  with 
a  shaggy  beard,  or  a  siren  or  kelpie  singing  with  the 
sweetness  of  some  other  world  songs  which  lure  the  ra.pt 
listener  to  destruction.'  But  in  addition  to  these  we  often 
find  him  assuming  forms  which  connect  him  with  babies 
or  children. 

^  Hoj)e,  /.<-.,  p.  122. 

*  Kisley,  U.  U.,  Trikit  mid  Cmstu  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1891,  {>.  2tl. 
*Ciooke,  Ac,  p.  foi  ^Grimin,  Ar.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  491,  49a. 
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In  some  places,  as  we  have  seen,  be  is  a  crocodile  or 
a  fish.  In  others  he  is  a  frog.  In  others,  again,  he  is 
a  snake  or  a  worm.^  And  here,  s^ain,  we  come  into  con- 
tact with  a  branch  of  folk-lore  not  without  bearing  upon 
fertility. 

In  many  places  the  water-gods  are  small  bemgs  who 
sometimes,  it  would  seem,  look  very  like  children.  In 
Rusna,  the  souls  of  wee  unchristened  bairns,  when  they 
die,  soar  up  into  the  air,  and  you  can  hear  them  beg  just 
three  times  for  baptism.  If  some  kind  person  accedes  to 
this  very  proper  request  by  pronouncing  the  appropriate 
prayers  and  tormulae,  the  babies  will  go  to  heaven.  If 
not,  they  will  go  into  the  rivers  and  become  Russaiki,  that 
is  river-gods  like  the  Naiads  and  Nereids.*  In  South 
Russia  these  beings  are  called  "  Mafki." 

Some  tales  from  the  old  German  mythology  and  folk- 
lore may  be  cited  as  further  examples.  Once  upon  a  time 
a  little  girl  was  playing  on  the  grass  by  the  shore  when 
she  was  seized  by  a  pretty  boy  wearing  a  handsome 
peasant's  belt.  He  wanted  his  head  scratched,  and  forced 
her  to  do  it  for  him.  When  she  was  busy  at  her  task 
he  quietly  slipped  the  girdle  round  her  without  her 
notidog,  and  chained  her,  in  this  way,  to  himself.  But 
she  went  on  scratching  all  the  same,  until  the  boy,  soothed 
by  the  friction,  fell  asleep.  Then  a  woman  came  along 
and  asked  the  little  girl  what  she  was  doing.  As  she  was 
explaining  the  situation  to  the  new-comer,  she  slipped  her- 
self out  of  the  girdle  which  was  binding  her  to  the  boy. 
Meantime  the  boy  lay  asleep  with  his  lips  apart,  and  the 
woman  went  up  at]d  had  a  good  look  at  him.  "Why?" 
she  exclaimed,  "that  is  a  nixie.  Look  at  his  fish's  teeth  I" 
And  in  a  moment  the  nixie  was  gone.' 

^  Robefftsoo<^iiiith,  Lc.t  p.  i68;  Hope,       p.  68  tff  Jvy.;  Grimm,  Lc»^ 
vol.  iL,  5S5. 
*Flott,  Das  Kimi,  voL  i,  p.  104  »ad  p.  97. 
'Gfimiii,  Lc,  voL  ii.,  pw  491. 
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At  Acton,  in  Suffolk,  "near  the  haunted  comer,  known 
as  the  nursery  corner,  is  a  pool  called  Wimbell  Pond,  in 
which,  tradition  says,  an  iron  chest  of  money  is  concealed ; 
if  any  daring  person  venture  to  approadi  the  pond,  and 
throw  a  stone  into  the  water,  it  will  ring  against  the  chest, 
and  a  small  figure  has  been  heard  to  cry,  in  accents  of 
distress,  'That's  mine  I  "'^ 

Striding  across  tiie  world  to  New  Zealand,  we  find 
water-babies  there  also,  in  the  shape  of  Panaturi,  tiny 
liitle  people  dvveiling  in  the  water  and  coming  ashore  to 
sleep.* 

The  water-god,  being  fond  of  children,  occasiooally 

steals  them. 

In  Hungary,  Wassermann  or  Wasserwcib  steals  babies 
and  leaves  changelings.  In  Bavaria  the  nixies,  the  water- 
spirits  of  Germany,  steal  healthy  children  and  leave  horrid 
little  cretins  behind  in  their  stead.'  In  Brandenburg  the 
nicker  or  nixy,  a  mannikin  small  and  grey,  who  spends 
his  time  sitting  in  the  water,  steals  little  unbaptized 
babies  whenever  he  can,  replacing  them  vrith  his  own 
goitrous  brood.  So  that  you  are  warned  against  going 
near  the  water  with  little  children  in  Brandenburg,^  just 
as  you  must  be  careful  in  the  same  way  near  the  Tees  of 
Peg  Powler. 

In  Silesia,  SpillahoUa  takes  the  lazy  children  away  with 
her  into  ihe  wells  when  they  die,  in  order  to  bring  tlicm 
again  to  other  people  who  have  not  been  able  to  get  any 
babies.* 

The  water-sprites  living  in  a  lake  in  Catalonia  once 
carried  off  a  girl  and  kept  her  a  prisoner  \n  tlie  lake  for 
seven  years.®  And  a  German  tale  teiis  how  another  girl 
once  passed  fifteen  years  in  the  sea-wife's  house  and  never 


^  Hope,  Lc*i  p.  163. 

'Plon,  Das  Kmd,  vol.  i.,  p.  lis. 

*  PtoM,  /.r.,  vol.  i.,  p,  961. 


*Tregear,  /.r,,  p.  97* 

*  Plou,  Lc»,  vol.  L,  pu  Its. 

*  Grimm,  /.^.,  vol,  iL,  597. 
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saw  the  sun  the  whole  of  the  time  But  at  last  her 
brother  went  down  for  her  and  managed  to  bring  her 
safely  back  to  the  upper  world.  For  seven  long  years  the 
sea^wife  awaited  the  return  of  the  girl,  and  at  last,  when 
the  time  passed  and  she  never  appeared,  the  sea-wife 
got  into  a  rage,  and,  seizing  her  staff,  lashed  the  water 
until  it  splashed  up  high,  and  cried,  "  Had  I  trowed  thou 
wert  so  false,  I'd  have  nicked  thy  thievish  neck."* 

Among  the  Lithuanians  and  Prussians  there  was  an  old 
fable  of  a  personage  known  as  Lattme,  who  used  to  steal 
babies*  This  Laume  had  a  thunderbolt  for  her  breast 
and  a  rainbow  for  her  girdle,  so  she  is,  without  doubt, 
another  personification  of  the  rain  and  thunder  deity. 
The  same  deity  is  known  as  Holla  in  some  parts  of 
Germany.  She  also  takes  a  lively  interest  in  children. 
In  North  Germany  the  peasants  say  that  the  water-sprites 
steal  their  children.  And  in  Oldenburg  the  Sckimmfe, 
who  lives  in  holes  and  caverns,  steals  unbaptized  children, 
and  leaves  behind  a  little  being  known  as  Wasser- 

In  some  German  faiiy  tales,  children  who  fall  into  wells 
come  under  the  power  of  the  water-nixie> 

Going  one  stage  further  in  our  enquiry,  if  the  water- 
gods  are  supposed  to  be  partial  to  little  children,  wc 

t  uLlit  to  be  able  to  find  instances  of  child -sacrifice  to 
wells  and  rivers/  Now,  although  the  dreadful  crime  of 
killing  or  forsaking  new-bom  children  has  been  a  world- 
wide practice  in  ages  past  and  is  not  abolished  yet,  and 
although  we  do  come  across  cases  where  such  children 
were  destroyed  by  drowning,  still  I  have  only  been  able  to 
find  comparatively  few  examples  of  the  deliberate  sacrifice 
of  children  to  water.    A  number  of  highly  suggestive 

*  Grioim,  /.r.,  roL.  iL,  p.  494.  *  Flott,      Bd.  i.,  ^11% 

'Pkm,  Ar.,  Bd.  i.,  p.  114.  ^Grimin,  /.r.,  vol.  &,  fn  497. 

•See  Gfjmni  on  Oua  point,      vol*  ii.,  p.  494  </Mf. 
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folk-tales  have  been  discovered,  and  will  be  narrated, 
which  render  highly  probable  the  supposition  that  child- 
sacrifice  to  wells  was  not  unknown  in  ancient  Europe. 
But  examination  of  the  records  of  the  folk-customs  of 
modern  savage  tribes  has  not  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  many  instances  of  this  form  of  ritual  murder.  Pro- 
bably a  more  careful  and  painstaking  search  than  I  have 
been  able  to  devote  to  the  invest  illation  may  reveal 
many  more  ;  and  if  special  attention  were  directed  to  the 
subject  while  making^  enquiries  among  uncivilized  races, 
further  examples  might  perhaps  come  to  light 

I  have  collected  the  following  incidents  and  tales  as 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  sacrifice: 

The  ancient  Franks,  on  crossing  a  river,  sacrificed 
women  and  children.^ 

The  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  whose  baptismal  ceremony  we 
detailed  at  an  earlier  stage,  on  certain  religious  holidays, 
in  accordance  with  a  strictly  observed  rite,  sacrificed 
infants  at  the  breast  on  h%h  mountains,  or  threw  them 
into  the  lake  which  washes  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  honour 
of  the  god  of  rain  * 

In  India,  as  everyone  knows,  the  Hindoo  women  used  to 
sacrifice  their  children  to  the  Ganges. 

In  ancient  Egypt  a  vire^in  was  probably  thrown 
annually  into  the  Nile,  although  Ebers,  who  discusses 
the  matter,  is  inclined  to  doubt  it.  At  all  events,  to  this 
day,  a  hgure  made  of  Nile  mud,  aod  called  "  the  Virgin,"  is 
thrown  into  the  river.* 

An  old  English  story  of  a  child  and  a  well  has  already 
been  told.  Here  is  another  one.  "The  village  of 
Osmotherly  is  seven  miles  from  Northallerton*  Tradi- 
tion has  it  that  Osmund,  King  of  Northumbria,  and  his 
wife^  had  an  only  son,  Oswy,  heur  to  his  kingdom.  The 

'  Hope,  /.A,  xtii  *  Pnkisttrk  Amtfica^  p.  293. 

*Bbers,  Egypt,  vol.  L,  p.  199. 
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'wise'  being  consulted  at  his  birth,  foretold  the  child 
would  on  a  certain  day  be  drowned.  The  mother  in  every 
way  endeavoured  to  stave  off  the  catastrophe,  and,  as 
the  time  for  fhe  fatal  event  neared,  she  fled  with  the  boy 
to  the  top  of  Osnaberg,  or  Rosebeny  Topping,  as  it  is 
now  called,  safe,  as  she  surmised,  from  any  watery  depth& 
Here  she  awaited  the  passing  away  of  the  fatal  day. 
Having  fallen  asleep  through  fatigue,  the  young  prince 
wandered  away  from  licr,  and  came  across  a  small  welL 
Seeing  his  face  reflected  in  the  water,  he  endeavoured 
to  grasp  it,  fell  in,  and  was  drowned."* 

Other  tales  are  told  about  several  wells  in  England, 
in  which  the  iclt  ^  of  sacrifice  is  clearly  preserved. 

In  addition  to  these,  Grimm  details  a  few  folk-sayings 
and  legends  with  the  same  substratuni. 

The  nixy,  we  are  told,  used  to  demand  a  cruel  and 
compulsory  sacrifice,  of  which  the  memory  is  still  extant 
in  popular  tradition.  To  this  day  the  rivers  are  supposed 
by  the  people  to  claim  their  yearly  victim,  just  as  we 
say : 

**  Rrrer  of  Dut  I  River  of  Dart  I 
Evoy  year  thoa  ckimest  a  heart" 

This  yearly  victim  was  usually  an  innocent  child.* 

In  Austria  the  villagers  elect  a  Whitsun  kin^f,  dress 

him  up  in  green  boughs,  blacken  his  face,  and  pitch  him 

into  the  brook.* 

The  following  custom  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 

simply  of  sympathetic  magic,  but  it  nevertheless  presents 

features  highly  suggestive  of  an  attenuated  sacrificial 

rite. 

In  Germany  rain  is  obtained  by  the  practice  about  to 
be  described.  "  A  little  girl  is  completely  undressed  and 
led  outside  the  town,  where  she  is  made  to  dig  up 

^  Hopcb  Ac.,  i&i.  *  Giimn,  Ar.,  vol.  &,  494. 

'Gaan,  Ar.,  vol.  n.,  p.  595. 
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henbane  with  the  little  finger  of  her  right  hand,  and  to 
tie  it  to  the  little  toe  of  her  right  foot  She  is  then 
solemnly  conducted  by  the  other  maidens  to  the  nearest 
river,  and  splashed  with  water."  ^ 

In  the  following  tale  the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  to  the 
rain  and  thunder  god  is  distinct  The  stoiy  omes  from 
Oberhesse : 

There  was  once  upon  ;i  time  a  peasant  who  had  a  child 
that  had  been  born  during  a  thunderstorm.  For  this 
reason,  as  everybody  knows  too  well,  it  was  fated  that 
the  child  should  be  struck  by  lightning.  But  the  parents 
were  unwilling  to  let  him  go.  So  every  time  a  thunder- 
storm came  on  they  hid  him  in  the  cellar  until  the 
skies  became  clear  again.  One  day  there  arose  the  most 
fr^htfttl  thunderstorm  that  ever  had  been  known  within 
the  memor)'  of  man.  The  lightning  flashed  and  the 
thunder  rolled  incessantly  for  eight  days  and  nights, 
until  at  last  it  became  evident  to  evefybody  tliat  if  ever 
they  were  to  see  the  sun  e^ain,  they  must  let  the  poor 
little  thunder-child  meet  his  fate.  So  the  parents  brought 
their  boy  from  his  hiding  place  in  the  cellar,  decked 
him  out  in  white,  as  if  he  were  a  corpse,  and  led  him 
out  into  the  open  courtyard.  In  a  moment  a  bolt  from 
heaven  flashed  down  upon  him  and  he  was  killed.  From 
that  moment  the  storm  abated.- 

In  bringing  to  a  close  this  account  of  Uie  mystic 
connection  between  water  and  children,  let  me  mention 
one  or  two  customs,  tales,  etc.,  which  may  be  of  some 
value  as  corroborating  the  evidence  I  have  led. 

The  Irish  say  that  the  souls  of  unbaptized  children 
go  into  a  great  field  shrouded  in  mist,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  a  well.  Here  they  amuse  themselves,  sprinkling 
each  other  from  little  jugs,  and  pass  the  time  away  free 
from  pains  and  penalties.' 

*  Giimm,  Lc*^  voL  iL,  p.  593.  *Ploii,      Bd.  i.,  p.  la 

'Pktss,  /.r.,  Bd.  t.,  p.  97. 
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The  Japanese  common  people  make  use  of  a  certain 
object  known  as  Nan^^  i>.  a  printing^^block,  in  a  curious 
way.  When  a  child  dies  the  mother  prints  with  this  a 
hundred  copies  of  the  image  of  Jizo,  who  is  the  Sanscrit 
Kshitigarbha,  it  is  said.  At  all  events  he  is  also  a 
Japanese  saint.  Having  printed  the  images,  the  mother 
drops  them  into  a  stream  with  an  incantation.  This 
saint,  associated  in  this  way  with  water,  is  also,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  the  superhuman  helper  of  those  that 
are  in  trouble,  and  especially  of  dead  children.* 

An  old  Teutonic  fable  tells  how  the  moon  (Mani)  took 
two  children  away  from  the  earth  just  as  they  were 
drawing  water  from  the  well  Byrgyr.  These  children 
are  the  spots  you  see  on  the  moon.^ 

The  pretty  custom  of  well-dressing  may  quite  easily 
and  naturally  be  associated  with  the  child-cult  of  well- 
worship.  In  England  the  ceremony  ts  almost  entirely 
performed  by  children  and  young  people,  and  the  practice 
has  relatives  abroad,  in  Germany  and  In  Holland.  In 
Germany,  not  far  from  the  Meisner  mountain  in  Hesse, 
there  is  a  high  precipice  with  a  cavern  opening  under 
it,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Hollow  Stone.  Into 
this  cavern  evei)-  Easter  Monday  the  youth  and  maidens 
of  the  neighbouring  villages  carry  nosegays,  and  then 
draw  some  cooling  water.  No  one  will  venture  down 
unless  he  has  flowers  with  him.  They  also  draw  water 
from  the  spring  in  jugs  to  carry  home,  and  throw  flowers 
in  as  an  oflfering.' 

We  are  told  that  a  mysterious  virtue  attaches  to  water- 
lilies  among  the  Frisians,  and  Dutch  boys  are  said  to 
be  extremely  careful  in  plucking  or  handling  them,  for, 
if  a  boy  falls  vdth  some  of  these  flowers  in  his  possession, 
he  immediately  becomes  subject  to  fits.^ 

^Chamberlain,  Ar.,  p.  356.  *Gciinni,  /.r.,  voL  iL,  p.  716. 

*Gfin»n,  /.<-.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  586.         *Black,  /.r.,  p.  12. 
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In  the  Middle  Ages  the  wells  we  know  as  holy  were 
frequently  resorted  to  by  people  for  the  restoration  of 
youth.* 

We  remember  the  msrth  of  Achilles  being  rendered 
Invulnerable  by  his  mother  dipping  him,  while  an  infant, 
in  the  river  St3rx. 

Homer's  heroes  were  mostly  children  of  the  river-gods, 
like  the  Tvvccdies  of  the  Scottish  border,  who  trace 
their  descent  from  the  river  Tweed*  I  am  scarcely  bold 
enough  to  add  the  finding  of  Moses  in  the  bulrushes  of 
the  Nile  to  this  list.  But  I  can  safely  include  the 
ballad  of  Hiij^h  of  Lincoln,  who  was  enticed  by  a  Jewess, 
murdered,  and  thrown  into  a  well,  out  of  the  depths  of 
which,  however,  he  was  able  to  describe  his  misfortune. 

We  have  been  able  to  show  then  that  the  cure  of 
children's  diseases  at  wells  is  but  one  of  many  links 
binding  little  children  and  water  In  a  close  and  mystic 
communion*   Let  us  recapitulate  these  links: 

(1)  Little  children  are  taken  to  wells  and  springs  for 
the  cure  of  disease,  and  in  order  to  prevent  disease* 

(2)  According  to  the  folk-beliefs  of  Germany  and 
elsewhere,  babies  come  from  wells* 

(3)  The  deities  of  rain  and  water  In  many  parts  of 
the  world  were  also  the  deities  of  fertility  and  birth. 

(4)  Sterility  among  women  is  often  treated  by 
bathing. 

(5)  The  water-spirit  assumes  at  times  the  form  of  a 
child  or  a  small  person. 

(6)  Water-spirits  show  their  fondness  for  children  by 
stealing  them, 

(7)  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  to  show  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  children  used  to  be  sacrificed 
to  water  and  wells. 

t  GrinuB,  /.^.,  voL  iL,  p.  588.  *  Hope,  /.«.,  shr. 
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Taken  singly,  any  one  of  these  facts  would  only  arouse 
that  sl^ht  and  tran^ent  faiterest  we  experience  when  we 

meet  with  any  curious  circumstance,  but  taken  together 
in  a  mutually  supporting  scries,  they  iorm,  in  my  opinion, 
insurmountable  evidence  that  in  the  minds  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  the  world  a  close  boini  subsisted  between 
infants  and  water,  particularly  in  wells,  ponds,  and  rivers. 
Several  German  archaeologists  are  inclined  to  refer  the 
folk-sayings  about  the  origin  of  children  from  wells, 
springs,  etc,  to  the  idea  that  what  was  really  meant 
waay  that  children  came  from  the  clouds,^  the  source  of 
all  water.  And  although  there  are  some  places  where 
this  idea  of  doudland  seems  predominant  in  the  folk- 
mind,  yet  I  am  hiclined  to  the  ojunion  that  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  connection  was  not  between 
children  and  clouds»  so  much  as  between  children  and 
water  generally,  whether  in  the  clouds,  in  the  sea,  in 
rivers,  or  in  wells. 

I  have,  I  think,  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the 
bond  was  i^ot  forged  by  the  practice  of  baptism.  And 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  state  what  I  think  to  be  the 
most  natural  explanation  of  the  origin  of  all  these  beliefs 
about  wells  and  children. 

It  is  true  that  the  explanation  I  am  about  to  otter 
is  purely  theoretical,  but  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
simplicity. 

I  should  say  that  the  origin  of  the  connection  between 
water  and  chUdren,  in  early  times  supposed  to  be  actual 
and  physical,  in  later  days  mystic  only,  was  two-fold» 
being  based  upon  two  natural  facts,  viz.: 

(1)  That  children  in  the  pre-natai  period  do  actually 
live  in  water ;  and, 

(2)  That  there  is  a  natural  association  between  fertility 
and  water,  seen  plainly  in  the  vegetable  world. 

^  Ploss,  qaotiog  Adoii  Wuitke,  /.f.,  voL  i.,  p.  li. 
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In  order  to  acoount  for  the  sanctity  attadiing  to  wells 
as  creatots  and  begetters  of  dilldven,  we  may  suppose, 
to  take  one  further  step  Into  the  region  of  probabilities^ 
that  if  one  of  our  foiebeara^  his  mind  already  tinged 
with  the  natural  aasodatioo  of  water  and  batneSi  lost  one 
of  his  diildien  by  drowning  hi  a  wdl,  it  would  be  very 
natural  for  him  to  suppose  that  in  that  well  there  abode 
a  Being  who  gave  and  took  children  as  he  saw  fit,  and 
who,  therefore,  must  be  propitiated  by  gifts  of  that  which 
he  loved  the  best  Finally,  it  would  be  easy  for  the 
savage  to  suppose,  that  as  the  spirit  of  life  of  the  well 
was  also  the  spirit  of  life  of  children,  then  immersion 
in  a  well  would  renew  the  life  of  ailing  and  weakly 
children. 

Here>  at  last,  is  the  answer  we  set  out  to  find. 


Dan  M*Kekzie. 
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Sr  JtSSIl  U  WSSTOK. 

{Riad  at  Meeting,  igtA  December,  1906.)^ 

In  ofTerin^  these  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Grail 
origins,  I  should  wish  to  be  understood  as  seeking,  rather 
than  tendering,  information.  The  result  of  my  researches 
into  the  Perceval  legend  has  been  to  cause  me  to  form 
certain  opinioDS  as  to  the  sources  of  the  Grail  story, 
which  the  exigencies  of  space,  and  the  character  of 
the  Studies  as  a  whole,  prevented  me  from  setting  forth 
fully  in  the  published  volume.  At  the  same  time  these 
conclusions  bore  so  directly  on  folklore  researches  that 
I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  bringing 
them  to  the  attention  of  trained  folldorists,  that  I  might 
have  the  advant^e  of  their  criticism  and  judgment  in 
finally  formulating  my  theory.  Not  that  I  can  claim  to 
be  the  first  to  give  expression  to  such  views.  Long 
since  Simrock,  in  his  translation  of  the  Parsival,  and 
Professor  Martin,  in  his  Zur  Gralsage  Untersuchungen 
(1880),^  arrived  at  very  similar  conclusions,  but  at  that 
time  the  critical  material  at  their  disposal  was  scanty. 
We  lacked  the  illuminatin<^^  labours  of  Mannhardt  and  his 
disciple,  Dr.  J.  G.  Frazer.  We  bad  but  one  Perceval 
text,  and  that  an  extremely  bad  one,  at  our  disposal, 
and  in  conseqnence  tiie  results  obtained,  though  interest- 
ing and  stimulating^  were  hardly  convincing. 

'See  arUe,  4. 

*Cf.  alao  Zntsckrift  fiir  D,  AUerUumskmuU,  1878;  p.  84  sqq. 
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Hitbeito,  in  critidsiiig  the  Grail  legeiid»  we  have  been 
under  the  grave  disadvantage  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 

relative  position  of  the  extant  versions  of  the  story;  we 
were  not  sure  which  of  the  varying  forms  represented 
most  faithfully  the  original  donnies  of  the  talc.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  was  a  serious  hindrance.  You  cannot 
safely  theorize  as  to  the  original  form  of  a  story  while 
you  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  which  of  certain  widely 
differing  versions  is  the  older.  Inasmuch  as,  in  point 
of  MS.  date,  the  Perceval  of  Chretien  de  Troyes  is  the 
oldest  of  our  Grail  romances,  the  tendency  has  been  to 
regard  the  stoiy  as  told  by  him  as  the  most  nearly 
approaching  the  original,  and  to  aigue  from  that ;  although 
the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  details  theie  given  left  it 
open  to  conjecture  whether  the  author  were  dealing  with 
a  tradition  already  formed,  or  with  one  in  process  of 
formation. 

Now,  owing  to  recent  discoveries,  the  standpoint  has 
been  shifted  bade,  and  we  know  that  the  earliest  attain- 
able Grail  story  is  that  of  which  not  Perceval  but  Gawain 
was  the  hero,  and  the  authorship  of  which  is  ascribed 
not  to  Chrctien.de  Troyes,  but  to  Bleheris  the  Welshman. 
The  date  at  which  l^lchtjris  lived  is  uncertain,  but  his 
identity  alike  with  the  P.ledhericus  referred  to  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  and  the  iir^ri  quoted  as  authority  for  the 
Tristan  of  Thomas,  has  been  frankly  accepted  by 
the  leading  French  and  American  scholars;  so  far  the 
Germans  have  preserved  silence  on  the  subject^ 

The  passage  in  Giraldus  is  unfortunately  very  vague; 
he  simply  refers  to  Bledhericus  as  'faftt^stts  Uk  fabulaiar! 
and  says  he  lived  '  a  little  before  our  time,'  words  idiicfa 
may  mean  anything.  Giraldus  may  be  using  the  editorial 
'we,'  and  may  mean  'a  little  before  my  time/  which,  as  he 

'Cf.  M.  J.  Bcdier's  edition  of  the  Tristan,  and  Dr.  Schofield's  English 
LiUrcUurc.  For  my  notes  on  Bleheris,  cf.  RomanuL^  xxxiii.  p.  333,  xxsiv. 
p.  100. 
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was  writing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  might 
imply  that  Bledhericus  lived  in  the  earlier  half.  But  he 
may  abo  have  used  the  pronoun  quite  indefinitely;  as 

M.  Ferdinand  Lot,  with  whom  I  discussed  the  question, 
remarked,  "it  may  me:in  anything  from  ten  to  a  hundred 
years ;  we  might  say  tliat  Bonaparte  h'ved  '  a  little  before 
our  time.* "  When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
only  three  direct  references  to  Blcheris,  or  Blihis,  as  a 
source,  have  been  preserved,  while  the  name  is  more 
frequently  found  in  the  duplicated  form  of  ^  Bleo-Bleheris, 
Blihos-Bliheris,  or  Bliobliheri,  and  generally  attached  to  a 
knight  of  Arthur's  court,  it  seems  most  probable  that  he 
lived  at  a  period  sufficiently  remote  to  allow  of  the 
precise  details  concerning  his  life  and  work  to  become 
obscured,  while  the  tradition  of  his  close  connection  with 
Arthurian  romance  was  retained.  In  any  case  this  much 
is  certain,  and  this  is  what  principally  concerns  us,  his 
version  of  the  Grail  stoiy  is  older  than  that  of  Chretien, 
and  we  are  justified  in  seeking  for  indications  of  origin 
in  the  story  as  told  by  him  rather  than  in  the  version 
of  the  younger  poet. 

This  is  the  Bleheris  Grail  story,  as  given  by  VVauchier 
de  Denain,  in  his  continuation  of  the  Perceval} 

Arthur,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  successful  expedi- 
tion ao-ainst  Chaste!  Ortujcllous,  has  riven  the  queen 
rend€S-vous  at  certain  cross  roads,  marked  by  four  pine 
trees.  Here  the  court  awaits  him.  One  evening  the 
queen  is  playing  chess  at  the  entrance  of  her  pavilion 
when  a  stranger  knight  rides  past,  and  fails  to  offer  any 
salutation.  Indignant  at  the  apparent  discourte^,  the 
queen  sends  Kay  alter  him  to  command  his  return. 
Kay,  as  is  his  wont,  carries  out  his  commission  in  so 
ungracious  and  insulting  a  manner  that  he  is  overthrown 

*B.N.  1453,  fo.  113;  *  Elucidation'' \  B.M.  Add.  lb.  614,  fo.  138,  etc. 
*A  translation  of  this,  the  Diu  Cf-i'ne,  and  Prose  Lanuioi  vexsions  will 
be  found  in  No.       of  Arthurian  Konumcat  NuU. 
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for  his  pains,  and  retams  to  court  witb  an  exaggerated 
acGouDt  of  the  Icni^if  s  bearing  and  language;  Gawain 
is  then  dispatched  on  the  same  errand,  and,  overtaking  the 
stranger,  coarteoasl/  invites  his  retam,  but  is  told  tiiat 
he  rides  on  a  quest  tiiat  will  brook  no  delay,  and  which 
none  but  he  may  achieve;  nevertheless,  he  tiiinks  it 
possible  that  Gauain,  whose  identity  he  has  learned, 
might  succeed.  On  his  return  he  will  giadiy  pay  ius 
respects  to  the  queen. 

Gawain,  however,  by  soft  words,  persuades  him  to 
return,  pledging  his  honour  that  he  shall  in  no  wise 
suffer  by  the  delay.  They  turn  back,  but  scarcely  ha\T 
they  reached  the  tents  when  the  knight,  with  a  loud 
oy,  falls  forward,  wounded  to  death  by  a  javelin  cast 
by  an  unseen  hand  With  his  dying  breath  he  bids 
Gawain  don  his  armour,  and  mount  his  steed,  which 
shall  cany  him  to  the  destined  goal  Gawain,  furious 
at  the  slur  cast  on  his  honour  by  this  breach  of  his 
safe-conduct^  does  as  requested,  and,  leaving  the  dead 
body  to  the  care  of  the  queen,  departs  at  once. 

llirough  the  night  he  rides»  and  all  the  next  day, 
till  he  has  passed  the  borders  of  Arthur^s  land,  and  at 
nightfall,  wearied  out,  he  finds  himself  in  a  waste  land 
by  the  sea-shore.  A  causeway,  bordered  on  either  side 
by  trees,  their  roots  in  the  water,  runs  out  from  the  land, 
and  at  the  further  end  Gawain  sees  a  light,  as  of  a  fire. 
The  road  is  so  dark,  and  the  night  so  stormy,  he  would 
fain  delay  till  morning,  but  the  steed,  taking  the  bit 
in  its  teeth,  dashes  down  the  pathway,  and  eventually 
he  reaches  the  entrance  to  a  lighted  hall.  Here  he  is 
at  first  received  as  one  long-expected,  but,  having 
unhelmed,  is  seen  to  be  a  stranger,  and  left  alone.  In 
the  centre  of  the  hall  stands  a  bier,  on  which  lies  a 
body,  covered  with  a  rich  pall  of  crimson  silk;  a  broken 
sword  on  the  breast,  and  four  censers  at  the  four  comers 
of  die  bier.   A  procession  of  cleigy  enters^  headed 
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by  a  silver  cross>  and  followed  Yxy  many  folk.  Vespers 
for  the  dead  are  sung  amid  general  lamentation,  and 
Gawain  is  again  left  alone.  He  now  sees  on  the  dais 
a  Lancet  fixed  in  a  silver  socket,  from  which  a  stream 
of  blood  flows  continuonsly  into  a  golden  cnp^  and  thencev 
by  a  channel,  is  carried  out  of  the  halL  Servants  prepare 
the  tables  for  a  meal,  and  the  King  of  the  castle,  enter- 
^^g»  greets  Gawain  kindly,  and  seats  him  beside  him 
on  the  dais.  The  butlers  pour  wine  into  the  cups, 
and  from  a  doorway  there  issues  *  the  rich  Grail* 
which  serves  them ;  otherwise  there  is  '  nor  serjant  nor 
stueschal'  and  Gawain  marvels  much  at  the  service  of 
the  Grail,  for  now  'tis  here,  and  now  there,  and  tor  fear 
and  wonder  he  scarce  dare  eat  After  supper  the  King 
leads  Gawain  to  the  bier,  and,  handing  him  the  broken 
sword,  bids  him  resolder  it  This  he  fails  to  do^  and 
the  King,  shaking  his  head»  tells  him  he  may  not 
accomplish  the  quest  on  which  he  has  come ;  nevertheless» 
he  has  shewn  great  valour  ui  coming  thither,  and  he 
may  ask  what  he  will;  he  shall  be  answered.  Gawain 
aski  of  the  Lance:  'tis  the  Lance  of  Longinus,  with 
it  the  side  of  the  Saviour  was  pierced,  as  he  hung  on 
the  Cross,  and  it  shall  remain  where  it  now  is,  and 
bleed,  till  the  Day  of  Doom.  The  King  will  tell  who 
it  is  who  lies  on  the  bier,  of  the  stroke  by  which  he 
met  his  death,  and  the  destruction  brought  on  the 
land  thereby ;  but  as  he  speaks,  weeping  the  while, 
Gawain  falls  asleep,  and  wakes  to  find  himself  upon 
the  seashore,  his  steed  fastened  to  a  rock  beside  him, 
and  all  trace  of  the  castle  vanished.  Wondering  much, 
he  mounts  his  steed,  and  rides  through  a  land  no  longer 
waste,  while  all  the  folk  he  meets  bless  and  curse  him ; 
for,  by  asking  conoeming  the  Lance,  he  has  brought 
about  the  partial  restofation  of  fruitfulness.  Had  he  also 
asked  of  the  Grail,  the  curse  would  have  been  entirely 
lemoved* 
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Now,  there  are  certain  points  in  this  story  which 
cannot  fail  to  strike  those  familiar  with  the  Grail 
legend.  Who  are  the  two  dead  men  of  the  tale,  the 
knight  so  mysteriously  slain  and  the  Body  on  the 
bier?  We  never  learn.  Nor  do  we  ever  hear  the  nature 
of  the  quest — Was  it  to  avenge  the  dead  kn^ht  of  the 
castled  Was  It  to  break  the  spell  upon  the  land? 
Manessier,  who  about  fifty  years  later  brought  the 
Perceval  compilation  to  a  final  conclusion,  gives,  indeed, 
what  purports  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  tale.  Gawain 
is  here  besought  by  the  sister  of  the  knight  slam  in 
his  company  to  come  to  her  aid  against  a  loc,  but  tlie 
story  is  banak  to  the  last  degree.  There  are  points  of 
contact  with  other  versions ;  the  maiden's  name  is  '  la 
sore pucelel  the  name  Chretien  gives  to  the  Grail  King's 
niece ;  her  foe  is  King  Mangons,  or  Amangons,  the 
name  of  the  oppressor  of  the  maidens  in  the  Elucidation^ 
to  which  we  shall  refer  presently;  but  if  there  be  any 
original  connection  with  the  Bleheris  version,  that  con- 
nection has  become  completely  obscured.  Manessier, 
too»  makes  no  attempt  at  solving  the  m3nrtefy  of  the 
Body  upon  the  bier:  certain  scholars  have  indeed 
identified  the  slain  man  with  Goon*Desert;  or  Gondefer, 
the  brother  of  Manessier^s  Grail  King,  whose  death  by 
treachery  Perceval  avenges.  But  this  identification  is 
purely  arbitraiy;  there  is  no  bier  in  Manessier,  it  is,  in 
fact,  distinctively  a  feature  of  the  Gawain  version. 

The  coiincction  of  the  wasting  of  the  land  with  the 
death  of  the  knight,  if  knight  he  were,  is  also  uncertain  ; 
indeed  this  is  a  part  of  the  story  which  appears  to  have 
been  designedly  left  in  obscurity — it  is  at  this  point 
that  Gawain  falls  aslcci).  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that 
those  who  told  the  tale  were  themselves  at  a  loss  here. 
Then  the  Grail  is  no  Christian  relic,  it  acts  simply  as 
a  food-providing  talisman,  coming  and  going  ^^Mthout 
visible  agency.   It  is  called  the  ri^^  not  the  kaly^  Grail. 
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Kor  docs  explanation  given  of  the  Lance  agree  with  the 
description ;  the  stream  of  blood,  which  pours  continuously 
from  the  weapon,  and  is  carried  out  of  the  hall,  whither, 
we  are  not  told,  can  have  no  connection  with  the  carefully- 
guarded  relic  of  the  Saint  Sang.  In  truth,  we  may  say 
without  hesitation  that  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
story  is  definitely  non-Chnstian,  and  that  the  explanation 
of  its  pecuh'arities  must  be  sought  outside  the  range  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition.  At  the  same  time  certain  of 
these  features  are  repeated  in  a  persistent  fashion, 
even  in  the  niost  dLfinitely  ecciesiastidsed  versions  ;  a 
peculiarity  which,  I  think,  justifies  the  supposition  that 
they  form  a  part  of  the  original  Grail  tradition. 

Now  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  an  explanation  of 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  our  story  may  be 
found  in  the  suggestion  that  they  are  a  survival,  mis- 
understood and  imperfectly  remembered,  of  a  form  of 
Nature  worship  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
the  Rites  of  Adonis  so  exhaustively  studied  by  Dr. 
Frazer  in  The  Golden  Bough.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  essence  of  these  rites  was  the  symbolic  representa- 
tion of  the  annual  processes  of  Nature,  the  sequence  and 
transition  of  the  seasons.  The  god,  Adonis,  or  Tamniuz, 
or  whatever  he  was  called  in  the  land  where  the  rites 
were  celebrated,  typified  the  vivifying  principle  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  his  death  was  mourned  as  the  death  of  vegetation 
in  winter,  his  restoration  to  life  was  hailed  as  its  restora- 
tion in  spring.  An  effigy  representing  the  dead  god  was- 
honoured  with  all  the  rites  of  mourning,  and  subsequently 
committed  to  the  waves.  Women  especially  played  so 
large  a  part  in  these  rites  that  an  Arabic  writer  of 
the  tenth  centuiy  refers  to  the  festival  as  £i-Bugit,. 
'the  festmd  of  the  Weeping  Women:  ^ 

The  central  moHf  of  the  Gaiwam  Grail-story  is,  I 

*  Cf.  Legtnd  of  Sir  Feruvaif  pp.  330-56  ;  'J7u  uoidcn  Bough — under  head- 
ii« 'Adonis.'  AdmU^  AtHs,  Osiris,  chap.  viii. 
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submtt»  identical  with  the  central  idea  of  the  Adoois 
rites — a  death,  and  failure  of  vegetation  caused  by  that 
death.  Both  here  and  in  the  version  given  by  the 
curious  German  poem  of  DiA  Crdns,  where  Gawain  is 
again  the  Giail  hero,  we  are  told  that  the  wasting  of 
the  land  was  brought  abont  by  the  Ddormts  Stn^ 
Thus  the  central  6gure,  the  Body  on  the  bier,  whose 
identity  is  never  made  dear,  would  in  tiiis  view  rei>re- 
sent  the  dead  god ;  the  bleeding  Lance,  the  weapon 
with  which  he  wa,5  done  to  death  (I  think  it  more 
probable  that  the  Dolorous  Stroke  was  dealt  by  a 
Lance  or  Spear,  as  in  the  Balm  and  Baian  story,  than 
by  a  sword). 

If  we  accept  this  view  we  can.  T  think,  explain  the 
origin  of  that  mysterious  figure  of  the  Grail  l<^end,  the 
Maimed  King.  The  fact  that  this  central  figure  was  at 
the  same  time  dead  and  alive  must,  when  the  real  meaning 
of  the  inddents  had  become  obscyred,  and  the  stofy, 
imperfectly  remembered,  was  told  simply  as  a  stoiy, 
have  been  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  tdlers.  An  easy 
way  out  of  the  diificulty^it  was  a  veiy  real  difficulty— 
would  be  to  represent  the  king^  or  god,  as  desperately 
wounded  That  such  an  idea  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
romance  writers  appears,  I  think,  from  the  peculiar 
version  of  DHk  CrSiut  where,  when  Gawain  has  asked 
concerning  the  Grail,  the  Maimed  King  and  his  attend- 
ants vanish  at  daybreak  ,  they  uere  dead,  but  prcbcrved 
a  semblance  of  life  till  the  question  was  put  If  the 
Gawain  versions  really  represent  the  older,  and  primary, 
group,  it  is  possible  that  this  particular  rendering  really 
preceded  the  Maimed  King  version,  though  in  the  form 
preserved  it  is  combined  with  it. 

Again,  in  the  very  curious  and  unique  Merlin  MS.| 
No.  337  of  the  French  MSS.  of  the  BibliotlUque  Nationale, 
we  find  that  Perceval  is  called  the  son  of  the  widow  lady, 
while  his  father,  the  Maimed  King^  is  yet  alive^  and  it 
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is  explained  that,  being  desperately  wounded,  and  only 
to  be  healed  when  the  quest  is  adhieved,  he  is  as  good 
as  dead,  and  his  wife  may  be  reckoned  a  widow.  These 
two  instances  will  suffice  to  shew  that  the  transformation 
of  the  Body  on  the  bier  into  the  Bfaimed  King  on  the 
litter,  is  neither  impossible  nor  unnaturaL  The  two  are 
really  one  and  the  same. 

Students  of  the  Grail  cycle  will  hardly  need  to  be 
reminded  that  the  identity  of  the  Maimed  King  is  a 
hopeless  puzzle.  He  may  be  the  Fisher  Kiii*:^'-,  or  the 
Fisher  Kin^^'s  father,  or  have  no  connection  with  either, 
as  in  the  Kvalach-Mordrains  story.  He  may  have  been 
wounded  in  battle,  or  accidentally,  or  wilfully,  or  by 
supernatural  means,  as  the  punishment  of  too  close  an 
approach  to  spiritual  mysteries.  A  proof  of  the  confusion 
which  ultimately  resulted  from  these  conflicting  versions 
is  to  be  found  in  the  MtrUn  MS.  above  referred  to,  where 
not  only  Perceval's  father  but  two  others  are  Maimed 
Kings,  and  all  three  sit  at  the  Table  of  the  Graii  If 
such  confusion  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  writers,  no 
wonder  that  we,  the  readers^  find  the  path  of  Grail 
criticism  a  rough  and  intricate  one  I  Probably  the 
characters  of  the  Maimed  King  and  the  Fisher  King 
were  originally  distinct,  the  Maimed  Kin^  representing, 
as  we  have  suggested,  the  god,  in  whose  honour  the  rites 
were  performed ;  the  Fisher  King,  who,  whether  maimed 
or  not,  invariably  acts  as  host,  representing  the  Priest. 
It  would  be  his  office  to  preside  at  the  ritual  feast,  and 
at  the  initiation  of  the  neophyte,  offices  which  would 
well  fit  in  with  the  character  of  Host  Here,  the  name 
of  Fisher  King  is  not  given  to  him,  but  in  certain  texts 
which  interpolate  the  histoiy  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
he  is  identified  with  that  Monarch.  It  will  readily 
be  understood  that  when  the  idea  that  the  god  was 
alive  gained  possession  of  the  minds  of  those  who  told 
the  story,  there  would  be  two  lords  of  the  castle^  and 
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they  would  find  some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
rdle  of  the  one  from  that  of  the  other.  We  may  note 
that  in  this  the  fileheris)  version,  in  that  of  Wauchier 
de  Denain  at  the  conclusion  of  his  section  of  the  Perceval^ 
in  the  Prose  Lanceht^  and  in  the  QiusU^  the  Host  is 
not  maimed. 

Again,  this  proposed  origin  would  explain  the  wasting 
of  the  land,  tiie  mysterious  Curse  of  Logres,  which  ia 
referred  to  ah'ke  in  earlier  and  later  versions,  and  of 

which  no  explanation  is  ever  given.  As  we  saw  above, 
the  essence  of  the  Rites  was  the  symbolic  representa- 
tion of  the  processes  of  Nature.  The  festival  of  the 
death  and  revival  of  the  crod  took  place  at  the  Spring 
solstice ;  it  was  an  objective  parable,  finding  its  interpreta- 
tion in  the  awakening  of  Nature  from  her  winter  sleep. 
Here  the  wasting  of  the  land  is  in  some  mysterious 
manner  connected  with  the  death  or  wounding  of  the 
central  figure ;  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  Grail 
quest  brings  about  either  the  restoration  of  the  land  to 
fraitfulness,  or  the  healing  of  the  King  (Chretien  and 
Wolfram,  for  example,  have  no  Wasted  Land).  Thus 
the  object  of  the  Quest  would  appear  to  be  one  with 
that  of  the  Adonis-rituaL 

This  wasting  of  the  land  is  found  in  three  Gawain 
Grail-stories,  that  by  Bleheris,  the  version  of  Chastel  Mer~ 
veilleus^  and  Diu  Crdne\  it  is  found  in  one  Pcrcci>al  text, 
the  Gerbert  continuation.  Thus,  briefly,  the  object  of  the 
Rites  is  the  restoration  of  Vegetation,  connected  with  the 
revival  of  the  god  ;  the  object  of  the  Quest  is  the  same, 
but  connected  with  the  restoration  to  health  of  the  Kidl:^ 

X  have  before  noted  the  fact  that  the  rdle  played  by 

^L^md    Sir  /Vr«aw/,  p.  141.   In  the  ZMdot  MS.  of  the 

we  aie  told  that  as  the  result  of  the  question  the  *  Roi  Pesheor  *  will  not 
only  be  healed  hnt  restored  to  youth,  *  revams  en  sa  im>nuc.'  This  is 
also  the  result  of  the  question  in  Parsival.  According  to  Dr.  Fraxer,  it 
w«t  ao  efcntial  put  of  this  Nfttoie-calt  thfti  the  god  should  he  not  merely 
livingi  but  jwiMif. 
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women  In  these  rites  was  of  such  importance  that 
eventually  it  gave  a  name  to  the  Festival.  In  the 
Notes  to  my  translation  of  three  visits  paid  by  Gawain 
to  the  Grail  Castle,  I  remarked  on  the  persistent  recurrence 
in  these  stories  of  a  weeping  maiden  or  maidens,  the 
cause  of  whose  grief  is  never  made  clear.  In  Dii^  Crdne^ 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Maimed  King  and  his 
court  have  but  the  semblance  of  life  and  are  in  very 
truth  dead,  the  Grail-bcarer  and  her  companions  are 
the  only  living  beint^s  in  the  castle,  and  their  grief  is, 
in  a  mcnsiire,  comprehensible  ;  they  desire  the  breaking 
of  the  spell  which  binds  them  to  this  uncanny  company. 
In  what,  in  the  Perceval  Studies,  I  have  designated  as 
the  Ckastel  Merveilleus  version,  a  version  midway 
between  that  of  Bleheris  and  of  Chr^en,  there  is  but 
one  weeping  maiden,  the  Grail-bearer.  In  the  curious 
interpolation  of  the  Heralds*  CoU^  MS.,  when  the 
broken  sword  is  restored  to  the  Fisher  King,  he  mentions 
among  the  results  of  the  successful  achievement  of  the 
•quest,  that  the  hero  shall  know  why  the  maiden  weeps^ 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  writer  of  the  lines  him- 
self knew  the  reason !  In  the  visit  paid  by  Bohort  to 
castle  Corbenic,  it  is  Elaine,  da.ughter  of  King  Pelles, 
who  weeps,  because,  being  no  longer  a  maiden,  she  may 
no  longer  be  Grail-bcarer.  As  she  is  about  to  become 
the  mother  of  the  Grail  winner,  and  knows  to  what 
honour  her  son  is  predestined,  the  explanation  is  not 
convincing ;  but  there  had  to  be  a  weeping  maiden  in 
the  story.  The  most  curious  instance  of  the  persistence 
of  this  part  of  the  original  tradition  is  to  be  found  in 
Gawain's  visit  to  Corbenic,  in  the  prose  Loncdet^  where 
he  sees  not  one^  but  twelve  maidens  kneeling  at  the 
closed  door  of  the  Grail  chamber,  weeping  bitterly,  and 
praying  to  be  delivered  from  their  torment  But  the 
-dwellers  in  Castle  Corbenic,  so  far  from  being  in  torment, 
have  all  that  heart  can  desue,  and,  moreover,  the  honour 
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of  being  guardians  of  the  (here)  sacred  and  most  Christiaii 
relic,  the  Holy  GraiL* 

Now,  In  the  light  of  the  parallels  already  dted,  is  it 

not  at  least  possible  that  these  weeping  maidens,  who 
wail  so  mysteriously  through  the  Grail  story,  are  a 
survival  of,  and  witness  to,  the  original  source  of  that 
story,  that  they  are  the  mourning  women  of  the  Adonis 
ritual,  the  'Women  weeping  for  Tammuz*? 

This  interpretation  would  also  explain  the  constant 
stress  laid  upon  the  gemral  mourning,  even  when  the 
reason  for  this  mourning  appears  inadequate^  as  in 
the  ParzivaL  Here  we  are  told  that  the  appearance  of 
the  bleeding  Lance  is  the  signal  for  such  lamentation  that 
*  The  folk  of  thirty  kintgdoms  ctndd  scarce  kavi  bmwuud 
thitn  mer$y  BIc  v.  1.  13a  Here  certainly  the  Lance  is 
tliat  with  wliicfa  the  king  has  been  wounded*  Init  the  folk 
of  the  castle  are  in  no  way  affected,  there  is  no  wasting 
of  the  land. 

Again,  in  Peredur,  at  the  appearance  of  the  Lance  all 
fell  to  wailing  and  lamentation,  but  here  there  seems  to 
be  no  connection  between  the  Lance  and  the  wound  of 
the  king,  which  latter  is  the  work  of  the  sorceresses 
of  Gloucester.  If  the  original  source  of  the  story  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Adonis  ritual,  and  if  the  mourning  which 
is  so  marked  a  feature  of  thnt  ritual  be  associated,  as 
Drs.  Robertson  Smyth  and  FarneU  have  suggested,  rather 
with  the  death  of  the  god  than  with  the  consequent 
failure  of  vegetation,*  then  we  might  expect  to  find  the 
association  of  the  mourning  with  the  weapon  which 
originally  dealt  the  fatal  blow  to  persist  in  versions  which 
had  dropped  out  the  (originally)  companion  feature  of  the 
Wasted  Land. 

We  have  thus  the  following  important  points  of  contact 
between  the  Adonis  ritual  and  the  story  of  the  Visit  to 

*Cf.  Noies  to  vol.  vi.  of  Arthurian  Romtmcts. 

*Cf.  FarneU,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States ^  vol.  ii.,  *  Aphrodite.' 
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the  Gfail  Ca&tle:  the  wasted  land;  the  slain  king  (or 
knight);  the  mourning,  with  special  insistence  on  the 
part  played  by  women ;  and  the  restoration  of  fertility ; 
while  certain  minor  points,  such  as  the  crimson  covering 

of  the  bier,  the  incense,  and  the  presence,  in  certain 
versions,  of  doves  as  agents  in  the  mysterious  ceremonies 
also  find  their  parallel  in  the  same  ritual.* 

To  put  the  matter  brietl\',  tho  scene  enacted  in  the 
presence  of  the  chance  visitor  to  the  Grail  Castle  involved 
the  chief  incidents  of  the  Adonis  rites.  I  would  submit 
that  whereas  the  presence  of  an  isolated  feature  might 
be  due  to  chance,  that  of  a  complete  and  harmonious 
^roup,  embracing  at  once  the  ceremonies  and  the  object 
of  the  cult;  can  scarcely  be  so  explained. 

To  go  a  step  further.  Originally  I  entitled  this  paper 
*  Th^  Grail  and  tks  MysUriis  of  Adonis,*  For  the  word 
n^steriis  I  have  now  substituted  titiud^  in  view  of  the 
perfectly  well-grounded  objection  that,  in  classical  times» 
the  worship  of  Adonis  was  not  carried  on  in  secret 
Nevertheless,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  word 
mysteries  might,  without  impropriety,  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  tlic  celebration  of  these  rites  when  in  later  ages 
Christianity  had  become  the  faith  *in  possession,'  and 
the  votaries  of  an  older  cult  performed  their  rites  under 
the  ban  of  ecclesiastical  disapproval.  Much,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  cult ;  the  Adonis 
worship  was  in  its  essence  a  'Life'  cult,  the  life  of  the 
god  ensuring  the  life  of  vegetation,  and  that  in  its  turn 
the  life  of  man;  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  cult  might 
possess  an  esoteric  as  well  as  an  exoteric  significance. 
To  the  ordinary  worshipper  the  ritual  would  be  an  object- 
lesson,  setting  forth  the  actual  processes  of  Nature,  to  the 

*Cf.  Frazcr,  Adonis^  Attis,  Osiris,  p.  7.  The  image  of  Tammnz  was 
clothed  in  red,  and  incense  was  burnt  before  it.  Doves  were  sacrificed  to 
Adorns;  t^.,  p.  64.  Doves  appear  both  in  the  prose  Latuciot  Grail  Vint 
SDid  Ilk  yWiiw^A 
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initiate  it  would  be  the  means  of  imparting  other,  and 
leas  innocent,  teaching  as  to  the  sources  of  life. 

This  much  is  certain :  the  Grail  is  perpetually  treated 
as  something  strange,  mysterious,  awe-inspiring ;  its  secrets 

are  on  no  account  to  be  rashly  approached  or  lightly 
spoken  of;  he  runs  great  danger  who  docs  so.  Such 
terms  could  hardly  be  applied  to  the  Adonis  rites  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Grail 
story  presents  such  a  striking  identity  of  incident  with 
these  rites  that  a  connection  between  the  two  seems 
practically  certain.  We  have  to  seek  for  some  explanation 
which  will  preserve  this  connection  while  at  the  same 
time  accounting  for  the  presence  of  certain  'occult' 

features  in  the  tale. 

The  explanation  surely  lies  in  the  fact  sv^sgested  above, 
that  the  Adonis  cult  was  essentially  a  Life  cul^  and,  as 
such,  susceptible  of  strange  developments.  Dr.  Frazer 
has  laid  stress  on  the  close  connection  whidi,  in  the 
minds  of  primitive  worshippers,  subsisted  between  the 
varying  forms  of  life:  "They  commonly  believed  that 
the  tie  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  was  even 
closer  than  it  really  is — to  them  the  principle  of  life  and 
fertility,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  was  one  and  indi- 
visible."* Dulaure,  while  assigning  the  same  origin  as 
does  Dr.  Frazer  to  the  ritual,  definitely  classes  the  worship 
of  Adonis  among  those  cults  which  "assumed  in  process 
of  tune  a  distinctly  'carnal*  character."^ 

Tiie  Lance  and  Cup  which  form  the  central  features  of 
the  imagery  of  our  story  are  also  met  with  as  *  Phallic ' 
sjrmbols,  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  many  of  the 
most  perplexing  features*  of  the  legend  are  capable  of 

*Cf.  Adoni':^  Attts,  Osiris,  p.  5. 

'Cf.  Duiaure,  Diviniiis  Giniratrices^  pp.  69-70. 

*E.g.y  the  wounding  of  the  Grail  king.  Cf.  Dulaure,  pp.  78,  81.  The 
Pttrtival  alone  auributes  the  wuund  to  bis  indulgence  in  unlawful  love,  bat 
the  injury  is  always  the  same. 
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explanation  on  the  theoiy  that  behind  the  ordinary  simple 
'V^etation'  symbolism  there  lay  something  which  justi- 
fied so  learned  and  acute  a  scholar  as  the  late  Professor 
Heinzel,  whose  works  are  a  veritable  mine  of  learning  and 
ingenuity,  in  r^farding  our  records  of  the  Visit  to  the  Grail 
Castle  as  tecoxds  of  an  initiation  manquie.  Long  since, 
in  his  study  on  the  Old  French  Grail  romances  {Die 
AU'FroftMifsiscki  Gral  Ramanent  1891)  he  suggested  that 
the  failure  to  put  the  question  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal 
on  the  pait  of  the  neophyte  to  submit  to  the  oideaV  but, 
owin^  probably  to  the  form  in  which  he  cast  the  results  of 
his  researches,  much  of  their  value  has  been  obscured. 

Let  us  note  first,  that  whatever  else  changes  in  the 
story,  the  essential  framework  remains  the  same.  Always 
the  castle  is  found  by  chance  ;  always  the  hero  beholds 
marvels  he  does  not  compreiiend  ;  always  he  fails  to 
fulfil  the  test  which  would  have  qualified  him  to  receive 
the  explanation  of  those  marvels;  always  he  recognises 
his  fault  too  Ute,  when  the  opportunity  has  passed 
beyond  recall;  and  only  after  long  trial  is  it  again 
granted  to  hint  Let  us  clear  our  minds  once  and  for 
all  from  the  delusion  that  the  Grail  story  is  primarily 
the  stoiy  of  a  quest;  it  ts  that  secondarUy  In  its 
primary  form  it  is  the  romance  of  a  lost  opportunity; 
for  alwa)^  and  in  every  instance,  the  first  visit  connotes 
failure;  it  is  to  redress  that  failure  that  the  quest  is 
undertaken.  So  essentially  is  this  a  part  of  the  story 
that  it  survives  even  in  the  Galahad  version ;  that 
immaculate  and  uninteresting  hero  dues  not  fail,  of 
course;  but  neither  does  he  come  to  the  Grail  castle 
for  the  first  time  when  he  presides  at  the  solemn  and 
symbolic  feast ;  he  was  brought  up  there,  but  has  left  it 
before  the  Quest  begins;  like  his  predecessors,  Gawain  and 
Perceval,  he  goes  forth  from  the  castle  in  order  to  return. 

*Fh>r.  Hdofd's  meOiod  ms  vety  oonAned,  mid  referenoM  to  the  qoestioa 
ut  acattocd  Umn^ont  the  long  study, 
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Now,  let  us  accept  for  the  nonce  Professor  Heuud's 
suggestion,  but  for  the  word  refiuai  substitute  faUmre^  and 
recognising  that  the  incidents  related  rest  upon  real 
objective  facts,  we  may,  peihaps,  hazard  a  guess  at  the 
cause  of  this  failure.  In  the  Bleheris  stoiy  we  have 
seen  that  the  hero  was  overcome  by  slumber  at  the 
critical  moment  of  the  King's  recital,  and  only  awoke 
to  find  himsdf  alone  upon  the  seashore^  all  trace  of 
the  castle  having  disappeared.  This  is  again  the  cause 
of  failure  in  the  Chastd  Merveillens  version.  In  the 
Perlesvans  three  drops  of  blood  fall  from  the  lance  on 
to  the  table,  and  Gawain,  gazing^  upon  them,  falls  into 
a  trance,  and  can  neither  speak  nor  stir.  In  DUi  Crdne 
we  have  again  the  mysterious  slumber,  though  here 
associated  with  the  drinking  of  wine,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  plunge  Gawain's  comrades,  Lancelot  and  Caio- 
greant,  into  a  sleep  which  lasts  till  the  question  has 
been  put,  and  the  marvels  explained.  In  this  version 
also»  we  have  the  blood  drops ;  but  here^  though  they 
fall  from  the  Lance,  they  are  swallowed  by  the  King, 
thus  having  no  connection  with  the  trance. 

In  the  Percewd  version,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood 
drops  are  connected  with  a  trance,  but  not  with  the 
Grail;  and  the  hero's  failure  is  accounted  for  on  purely 
rational  grounds,  his  too  rigid  adherence  to  the  counsels 
of  Gurnemanz.^ 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Gazuain  version:*  certainly 
represent  tiie  older  stage  of  tradition,  and  wc  may, 
therefore,  fairly  assume  that,  in  the  original  form  of  the 
story,  the  failure  to  ask  the  necessary  question  was 
due  to  a  mysterious  slumber  which  overtook  the  hero 

^  In  the  prose  Armu/,  however,  there  ii  a  hint  of  the  Miliar  foim,  M 

fatigue  also  plnys  a  pirt  in  the  hero's  failure  to  ask  the  nece^sar)'  question  ; 
— *e  li  sire  Ic  nietoit  en  mainltcs  manieres  de  (xvroles  por  (,'ou  qu'il  Ten 
demaiidast,  mais  11  u'en  ilst  zten&,  car  il  esluii  anoies  des  1 1  nuis  devaitt 
qtt*il  Afoit  vcUie,  que  por  un  poi  qu'il  ne  diBoit  sor  la  ublei'  BCodena  MS., 
txA,  59* 
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at  the  crucial  point  of  his  test   Bat  what  caused  this 

slumber?  Is  it  too  bold  a  suggestion  that  the  blood 
drops,  which  are  often  so  closely  associated  with  the 
Grail,  and  are  always  found  in  connection  with  a  trance, 
were  the  operating  cause  ?  that,  in  fact,  they  were 
employed  to  induce  an  hypnotic  slumber  on  the  part 
of  the  aspirant  ?  We  know  that  in  Mesmerism  and 
kindred  practices,  the  hrst  step  is  to  seize  and  fix  the 
attention  of  the  subject — I  believe  a  glittering  disc,  or 
some  such  object,  is  often  employed — in  any  case  it 
is  through  the  eye  that  the  desired  effect  is  pioduced 
upon  the  brain.  In  the  case  of  Gawatn,  and  of  Perceval 
alike^  we  are  told  that  it  is  the  startling  contrast  of 
colour— the  crimson  blood  on  the  white  cloth,  or  snow — 
that  fetters  their  attention.  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
the  slumber  was  merely  a  literary  device  for  winding 
up  the  story,  but  the  Introduction  of  the  feature  of 
restored  vegetation  shows  that  the  tale  was  moulded 
by  some  one  who  understood  its  real  significance;  and 
siumber  hypnotically  induced  would  be  a  very  natural 
method  of  getting  rid  of  an  intruder  who  had  stumbled 
upon  rites  not  intended  for  general  knowledge,  and  had 
failed  to  qualify  for  admission  to  their  secrets.  This 
much  is  certain,  if  the  Grail  stories  have  their  foot  in 
the  ritual  of  Adonis,  we  are  dealing  with  a  set  of 
concrete  facts,  which  must  originally  have  admitted  of 
a  rational  explanation.  I  would  submit  that  if  the 
siumber  be  really  a  part  of  the  original  tale,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is,  then  it  must  be  capable 
of  a  rational  explanation,  and  I  can,  in  no  other  way, 
account  for  its  constant  recurrence,  or  for  its  connection 
with  the  blood  drops,  save  on  the  hypothesis  that  one  of 
the  trials  to  which  the  neophyte  was  exposed,  and  to 
which  apparently  he  frequently  succumbed,  was  the  test 
of  hypnotic  suggestion. 

But  how  shall  we  explain  the  Grail  itself?  Would 
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it  not  be  the  vessel  of  the  ooniinoD  quasi-sacramental 
feast    always    connected    with    these   rites?    It  is 

interesting  that  the  MS.  which  gives  us  the  best 
Blehcris  text  also,  in  the  same  section  of  the  work, 
offers  us  the  only  other  instance  I  know  of  the  use  of 
the  word  Grail.  When  Gawain  enters  the  castle  of 
Brandelis,  he  finds  a  feast  prepared,  and  boars'  heads 
upon  Grails  of  silver.  The  other  MSS.  have  here  sub- 
stituted for  Grail  the  word  TailUor.  It  is  thus 
practically  certain  that  the  writer  of  these  tales,  when 
he  used  the  word  Grail,  meant  a  Dish,  and  not  a  Cup. 
The  magical  features,  the  automatic  service^  the  feeding 
of  the  guests  with  all  kinds  of  meat,  were  probably 
later  additions^  borrowed  by  the  stoiy-tellers  from  the 
numerous  food-providing  talismans  of  folk  lore.  For 
we  must  ask  ourselves  how  was  the  stoiy  told,  from  the 
inade  or  from  the  outside?  That  is,  was  it  intended 
to  be  a  method  of  preserving,  and  handing  on,  the 
tradition  of  these  rites;  or  was  it  simply  a  story 
composed  round  this  ritual  as  a  centre  ?  The  first 
hypothesis  would  appear  to  involve  the  admission  that 
the  minstrels  were  the  conscwus  guardians  and  trans- 
mitters of  an  occult  tradition ;  a  view  which,  in  face  of 
the  close  connection  now  proved  to  exist  between  the 
minstrel  guilds  and  the  monasteries.  I  do  not  feel 
able  to  accept.  Also,  we  should  then  expect  to  find 
one  clear  and  consistent  version ;  and  I  suspect  that 
that  version  would  have  been  less  susceptible  of 
Christianisation.  But  if  the  tale  were  told  from  the 
outside,  if  it  were  a  story  based  upon,  quite  possibly, 
the  genuine  experience  of  one  who  assisted  by  chance 
at  the  celebration  of  these  rites,  ignorant  of  their  nature 
and  meaning,  we  can  understand  how  it  would  take 
and  keep  this  particular  form.  One  admitted  to  the 
full  participation  in  this  ritual  might  not  talk  about 
it,  where  one  possessed  of  but  a  partial  and  outside 
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knowledge  would  be  free  to  speak  And  as  the  stoiy 
passed  fiom  one  to  the  other,  is  it  not  probable  that 
while  the  initiated  might  venture  to  add  or  correct  a 
feature,  the  uninitiated  would  introduce  details  which 
appeared  to  him  suitable^  but  which  were  really  foreign 
to  tiie  original  trend  of  the  tale?  How,  except  on 
the  hypothesis  of  some  such  origin,  explain  the  persistent 
adherence  to  the  fraincwork  ol  the  stor^',  or  the  hints 
as  to  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  talisman,  and  the 
penalties  to  be  incurred  if  its  secrets  are  revealed  ? 
Do  not  let  us  forget  that  it  is  precisely  in  this,  the 
earliest  form  of  the  tale,  and  in  the  confused  version 
of  the  same  offered  by  the  Elucidation^  that  the  secret 
character  of  the  Grail  is  insisted  upon.  On  any  other 
hypothesis,  what  is  this  secret  ? 

And  now  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
Etuadatian,  I  would  ask,  does  not  this  theory  of  the 
Grail  origins  provide  us,  at  last,  with  a  possible  solution 
of  that  most  perplexing  text  ?  As  is  known  to  students 
of  the  subject,  the  Elucidation  purports  to  be  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Grail  story,  and  is  found  in  three  texts, 
the  Mens  MS.  of  the  PerctveU,  the  Middle  German  trans* 
lation  of  the  continuation  to  that  poem,  and  the  (1530) 
printed  edition  of  the  work.  It  is  extremely  confused, 
and  its  connection  with  the  other  Grail  texts  has  till 
recently  been  a  complete  puzzle.  It  starts  with  a 
warning  from  Master  Blihis  aj^ainst  revealing  the  secrets 
of  the  Grail.  It  then  relates  how  at  one  time  there 
were  maidens  dwelling  in  the  hills,  or  wells,  (the  original 
word,  puys,  might  be  translated  either  way;  I  prefer 
the  rendering  of  the  German  text,  hills),  who  would 
offer  food  and  drink  to  the  passer  by;  but  when  King 
Amangons  offered  force  to  one,  and  took  away  her 
golden  cup,  they  left  the  country;  and,  the  writer  goes 
on,  "the  court  of  the  Fisher  King  could  no  longer  be 
found."    Nevertheless^  Gawain  found  it;  and  we  then 
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have  a  summary  of  the  Bldieris  visit,  given  in  terms 
often  verbally  identical  with  the  text  of  Wauchier  de 
Denain. 

Some  time  ago,  in  tiie  course  (A  my  Perceval  studies^ 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  text  at  the  root  of 

the  Elucidation  was  another,  and  apparently  later,  form 

of  that  used  by  Wauchier,  and  that  in  our  Eng^Hsh 
Gaivtiin  poems  we  had  fragments  of  the  same  collLCtion. 
Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  can  suggest  even  a 
closer  link.  What  if  this  text  be  really  what  it  purports 
to  be,  the  introduction  to  all  the  Grail  stories  ?  If  it 
be  the  record  of  an  insult^  offered  by  a  local  chieftain 
to  a  priestess  of  these  rites,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  were  no  longer  openly  celebrated  in  that  land, 
and,  as  the  writer  puts  it,  "the  court  of  the  Fisher 
King  (the  Priest  of  this  ritual)  could  no  longer  be 
found?"  Would  not  that  be  the  logical  introduction 
to  the  tale  of  one  who  found,  and  knew  not  what  he 
found  ?  It  may  be  that  after  all  the  Eiuddatian  is  not 
so  badly  named  f 

So  far  as  the  Christian  aspect  of  the  story  is  concerned, 
it  is  now  beyond  doubt  that  a  legend,  similar  in  all 
respects  to  that  of  the  Grail,  was  widely  current  at  a 
dale  long  anterior  to  any  of  our  extant  Grail  texts. 
The  story,  with  Nicodemus  instead  of  Joseph  as  prota- 
gonist, is  told  of  two  of  the  most  famous  of  Continental 
relics,  the  Saini  Sang  of  Fescamp  and  the  Volto  Santo 
of  Lucca.  The  most  com^jlcte  MSS.  of  the  Perceval 
refer,  as  authority,  to  a  book  written  at  Fescamp.  Who 
was  the  first  to  utilise  the  pseudo-Gospels  as  material 
for  the  history  of  mediaeval  relics  we  cannot  say,  but, 
given  the  trend  of  popular  thought,  it  was  practically 
inevitable  tliat  if  the  Grail  were  to  recehre  the  Christian 
pedigree  which  in  the  natural  process  of  development  in 

1  If  there  be  rcaUy  Phallic  symbolism  in  the  ule,  itie  wording  of  the  affront 
is  suggestive. 
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a  mediaeval  atmosphere,  given  to  edification,  it  was  bound 
to  recdve,  it  was  almost  Inevitable  that  it  should  be 

fathered  upon  either  Joseph  of  Arimathea  or  Nicodemus ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  both  are  called  into  the  service  of 
the  romancers.^ 

Given  these  facts,  on  the  one  hand  an  exceedingly 
popular  ston^  havinfT  for  its  central  point  of  interest  a 
vessel  round  which  there  hovered  an  atmosphere  of 
mystery  and  dread — none  dare  speak  of  the  secrets  of 
the  Grail, — and  connected  in  some  unexplained  manner 
with  drops  of  blood  and  a  bleeding  lance:  on  the 
other  hand,  an  equally  popular  legend  connected  with 
the  Passion  of  Christ,  and  relics  of  that  Passion;  and 
does  it  not  become  easy  to  understand  how  on  the 
common  ground  of  the  vessel  of  the  ritual  feast  the  two 
might  meet,  and  eventually  coalesce;  the  vessel  of  the 
Nature-worship  being  first  connected  with  the  Passion 
and  finally  identified  with  the  chalice  of  the  Eucharist 
If  I  be  correct  in  my  sug^gestion  as  to  the  hidden  meaning 
of  this  ritual,  and  tiiat  it  was  in  trutli  a  Life-cult,  the 
Grail  quest  would  be  the  quest  for  h*fe  ;  the  Grail  itself, 
under  all  its  varying  forms,  the  vessel  in  which  the  food 
necessary  for  life  was  presented  to  the  worshi])pers. 

I  would  earnestly  ask  all  students  of  this  fascinating 
subject  to  consider  seriously  whether  the  theory  here 
sketched  may  not  be  found  capable  of  providing  that 
link  between  the  conflicting  versions  which  all  previous 
hsrpothcscs  have  failed  to  supply?  On  the  theory  of  a 
purely  Christian  origin,  how  can  we  account  for  the 
obviously  folk  lore  features  of  our  tale  ?  How  could  the 
vessel  of  the  Christian  Eucharist  have  become  the  self- 
acting,  food-providing  talisman,  known  not  only  to  Bleheris, 
but  also  to  the  author  of  the  QuesU}  How  could  Ktot; 
(the  author  of  the  lost  French  poem  adapted  by  Wolfram 

1  For  suniomries  of  these  legends,  cf.  Legend  of  Sir  Perceval^  chap.  Y. 
appendix. 
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von  Esdienbach),  have  dared  to  turn  it  into  a  mere  magical 
stone^  a  Baetylus?  For  if  tiiere  be  one  tiling  certain,  it 
is  that  the  Grail  had  been  Christianised  before  the  day 

of  Chretien  and  KioL  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vessel 
were  a  mere  food  providiiiL[  Pagan  tali>nian,  how,  and 
why,  did  it  become  so  suddenly  Christianised?  what  was 
there  about  it,  more  than  about  the  countless  similar 
talismans,  that  would  suq-c^est  such  a  development?  But 
if  the  Grail  were  from  the  first  connected  with  a  form  of 
religious  worship,  from  the  first  surrounded  with  a  halo 
of  awe  and  reverence,  we  can  understand  that  it  would 
lend  itself  with  admirable  readiness  to  the  process  of 
Christianisation.  Even  as  we  can  understand  how  Kiot, 
who  was  certainly  a  man  of  unusual  learning,  while  he 
might  shrink  from  Paganising  a  fundamentally  Christian 
relic,  would  have  no  scruple  in  substituting  the  object  of 
one  mysterious  Pi^an  cult  for  that  of  another,  and  in 
replacing  the  vessel  of  the  Adonis  Rites  by  a  Baetylus. 
One  who  knew  so  much  may  well  have  known  what  was 
the  real  character  of  the  Grail.  It  seems  to  me  that  on 
this  theory,  and  on  this  theory  alone,  can  we  account 
logically  and  hat  nioniously,  alike  for  the  development 
and  the  diversities  of  the  Grail  romances. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  members  of  this 
Society  tliat,  in  the  interesting  series  of  papers  on  the 
European  Sky-God,  contributed  by  Mr.  Cook  to  the 
pages  of  Folk-Lore^  certain  stories  connected  alike  with 
CuchuUin  and  Gawain,  are  claimed  as  dependent  on, 
and  to  be  explained  by,  precisely  the  set  of  customs 
and  beliefs  with  which  I  am  here  dealing.  If  the  Green 
Knight  be  a  survival  of  the  Vegetation  god,  why  not 
the  Maimed  King?  I  do  not  know  how  far  Mr.  CooWs 
theories  have  met  with  the  approval  of  folk-lore  experts, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  when  two  enquirers, 
starting  from  different  points,  and  travelling  by  different 
roads,  reach  precisely  the  same  goal,  there  is  at  least  an 
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initial  probability  that  that  goal  was  once,  very  long 
ago,  00  doubt,  the  starting  point  of  those  diverging 
roads. 

j£ssi£  L.  Weston. 


Postscript. — I  would  here  make  certain  suggestions  which 
may  meet  objections  raised  in  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed the  reading^  of  this  paper.  A  point  advanced  alike 
by  Mr.  Nutt  and  Mr.  Cook  was  that  if  the  hypothesis  of 
such  an  origin  be  granted,  the  connection  of  Gawain  with 
this  particular  group  of  beliefs  and  practices  can  hardly 
be  acctdentaL  My  own  view  is  that  the  tale,  based  on 
actual  and  imperfectly-understood  experiences,  was  cast 
into  story-form  by  a  bard  who  knew  what  the  incidents 
connoted,  and  that  the  connection  of  Gawain  with  the 
tale  is  due  to  one  who  knew  the  real  character  of  the 
material  with  which  he  was  dealing. 
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To  deal  seriatim  with  Dr.  Howitt's  defence  of  his 
position  would,  I  fear,  not  make  for  enlif^htenment,  at 
any  rate  so  far  as  the  casual  reader  is  concerned.  I 
continue  the  controversy,  it  is  true  more  in  the  hope  of 
eliciting  further  facts  from  Dr.  Howitt  than  for  any  other 
reason.  I  have  alread}-  elicited  from  him  (i)  an  admission 
that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  fundamental  error  in  his 
account  of  pirrauru  in  N*T.SM,A.  and  (2)  the  admission 
that  the  Kuroai  terms  maian  and  bra  are  not,  as  he  has 
hitherto  implied,  strictly  analogous  to  nca. 

To  reply  in  full  to  Dr.  Howitt,  and  in  particular  to 
clear  up  all  the  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  r^rsuding 
my  meaning,  would  be  impossible.  I  can  only  ask  htm 
to  read  my  remarks  in  the  light  of  my  definitions,  not 
of  his  own.  As  I  shall  show  below,  his  own  terminology 
is  extraordinarily  lax,  and  to  this  is  due  such  small 
confusions  as  I  have  fallen  into. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  take  in  order  the  various 
points  raised  by  Dr.  Howitt's  paper  and  to  deal  in 
succession  with  (i)  questions  of  terminology,  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  (2)  Dr.  Howitt's  theory  of  social 
evolution,  then  (3)  tiie  origin  of  marital  terms  and  the 
meaning  of  (4)  maian-bra  and  (5)  kandri,  and  (6)  the 
area  in  which  the  pirrauru  custom  is  found.  I  will  then 
deal  briefly  with  one  or  two  subsidiary  points. 

Dr.  Howitt  gives  the  following  summary  of  limitations 
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of  marriage  on  p.  282  of  N.T.S,B.A,  At  the  outset 
there  was  (i)  the  undivided  commune,  where  any  male 
could  many  any  female;  this  I  call  "absolute  promiscuity." 
(ii)  Then  came  the  segmentation  of  the  tribe  into  two 
exogamous  moieties,  and  a  man  is  restricted  in  hb  choice 
of  a  wife  to  half  the  women  of  the  tribe.  In  practice 
we  find  these  tribes  have  regulations  which  make  their 
marriage  customs  identical  with  (iti)  the  four-^lass  tribes 
which  limit  a  man's  choice  to  one-fourth  of  the  women 
of  a  tribe ;  (iv)  the  cross-cousin  marriages  of  these  tribes 
are  forbidden  by  the  Dieri,  whose  rule  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  eight-class  uibcs,  and  limits  a  man's  choice 
to  one-eighth  of  the  women  of  a  tribe. 

These  three  systems  I  term  "limited"  or  "modified 
promiscuity',"  and  I  term  the  kinship  circle  into  which  a 
man  may  marry  the  "  noa-grou^" 

(v)  The  Dieri  and  a  few  other  tribes  have,  side  by  side 
with  the  individual  marriage  common  to  all  the  Australian 
tribes,  a  system  which  provides  accessory  spouses  for 
married  persons  or  gives  unmarried  men  certain  rights 
over  women  who  are  not  their  individual  wives.  This  is 
known  as  firrauru,  and  I  term  the  circle  which  enters 
into  this  relation  by  the  name  of  the  '*/»miiffw-groop," 
or  ''circle/'  though  it  is^  in  fact,  merely  a  fluctuating  set 
of  legal  paramours ;  at  most,  ^iM^-made  pirrauru  seems 
to  be  permanent. 

In  order  to  make  things  quite  clear  I  take  a  typical 
four-class  tribe;  not  tlic  Dieri,  as  both  their  hi/ni- 
relation  and  other  modilications  (legal  fictions  for  facili- 
tatinn;  illegal  marriages)  complicate  matters.  In  such  a 
tribe  une-fourth  of  the  women  are  fim  {i.e.  potential 
wives)  or  marriat^eable  to  a  given  man.  In  the  accom- 
panying diagram  the  women  of  such  a  tribe  are  shown 
divided  into  the  four  classes:  a  male  of  class  4  (in  a 
matrilineal  tribe)  has  the  women  of  class  i  as  "  father's 
sisters,"  of  3  as  mother's  sisters,  of  3  as  nca  (potential 
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wives),  of  4  as  sisters.  If  such  a  tribe  were  to  practise 
pirrauru  a  certain  number  of  %oa  women  (who  here 
number  36)  become  accessory  spouses  to  the  man ;  we 
may  take  their  number  at  8,  and  show  the  pirrauru 
circle  by  shading  the  squares  indicating  the  women  in 
question.  Finally  he  has  his  individual  wife^  shown  here 
by  a  black  square; 
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I  lay  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  noa  group 
is  wider  than  the  pirrauru  group,  and  that  all  noa  women 
do  not  in  fact  become  the  pirrauru  of  any  single  man, 

nor  all  noa  men  the  pirrauru  of  any  individual  woman. 

I  now  turn  to  Dr.  Howitt's  paper. 

The  first  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is 
Dr.  Howitt's  failure  to  formulate  a  consistent  theory. 
On  p.  171  he  asserts  that  what  I  call  "  modified  pro- 
miscuity" must  have  preceded  the  creation  of  the  noa 
group,  tliat  is  to  say  that  there  was  no  stage  intermediate 
between  absolute  promiscuity  and  the  pirrauru  marriage 
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of  the  present  day.  On  p.  174,  and  again  at  the  top  of 
p.  177,  without  perceivinc^  that  he  is  contradicting  his 
previous  statement,  he  asserts  that  "  the  apph'cation  of 
the  term  ngaperi  to  the  other  brothers  who  have  not 
become  pirranru^^  {i.e.  to  all  the  men  of  the  noa  group) 
appears  to  be  a  vestigiary  survival  of  what  was  once  a 
fact  That  is  to  say  that  between  the  "absolute  pro- 
miscuity of  the  undivided  commune"  and  the  firrauru 
marriage  of  the  present  day  there  was  a  stage,  in  which 
all  the  men  of  one  UMa-group  were  dt  jure  husbands  of 
all  the  women  of  another;  and  this  view  he  emphasises 
on  p.  181,  where  he  asserts  that  the  kandri  ceremony  Is 
a  restriction  of  the  range  of  license  within  the  noa  group 
and  creates  the  pirrauru  gnn]p>  while  the  noa  relationship 
is  itself  a  restriction  on  a  former  wider  range  of  licence 
{jbe.  absolute  promiscuity).  In  order  to  make  Dr.  Howitt's 
error  quite  clear,  I  now  quote  from  p.  172  (cf.  the  passage 
at  tile  bottom  of  p.  1 77,  contradicting  that  at  the  top) 
a  sentence  in  which  he  affirms  the  view  stated  in  the 
first  of  these  three  passages :  "  I  consider  the  noa 
relationship  as  having  restricted  the  range  of  an  earHer 
and  wider  license  to  the  present  limits  of  the  pirrauru 
marriage." 

On  p.  174,  on  p.  176  and  on  p.  183,  Dr.  Howitt  charges 
me  with  not  understanding  the  facts  of  noa  and  pirrauru. 
If  this  were  in  fact  so,  I  should  have  ample  justification 
In  the  confusions  just  quoted;  but  in  fact  the  three 
passages  from  my  remarks  on  those  pages  are  absolutely 
accurate,  and  would  have  been  clear  to  Dr.  Hondtt,  even 
if  he  did  not  agree  with  them,  had  he  read  them  in  the 
light  of  my  definitions  and  not  tried  to  take  my  termin- 
ology In  a  sense  of  his  own. 

On  p.  171  Dr.  Howitt  remarks,  "Throughout  my  paper 
I  spoke  of  pirrauru  as  group-marriage."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Dr.  Howitt  uses  both  group-marriage  and 
pirrauru  in  two  different  senses,  sometimes  enlarging  the 
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pirrauru  drcle  and  making  it  equivalent  to  the  ftoa 
group,  sometimes  narrowing  the  noa  to  make  it  coincide 
with  the  pirruuru  group  (see  Fig.  i).   In  FM*Larf,  xvil» 

p.  104,  Dr.  Howitt  says  that  the  tribes  whose  kinship 
terms  he  has  just  quoted  had  pirraurti  marriac^e,  among 
the  tribes  in  question  is  the  Aruiita,  and  the  term  which 
Dr.  Howitt  mentions  as  in  use  among  them  is  the  word 
unawa  (  =  noa).  Now,  as  my  diagram  shows  and  as  Dr. 
Howitt  cannot  but  admit  when  he  is  challenged,  the  noa 
group  is  not  as  a  rule  co-extensive  with  any  one  pirrauru 
group,  though  it  includes  it;  pirrauru  is  therefore  used  in 
this  passage  in  the  sense  of  if^^-groap-marriage  When, 
therefore,  Dr.  Howitt  speaks  of  pirrauru,  we  are  uncertain 
whether  he  means  the  extant  Dieri  custom  or  the 
conjectured  institution  which  he  asserts  on  p.  181  to 
have  been  restricted  by  the  kandri  ceremony. 

Conversely,  Dr.  Howitt  speaks  of  pirrauru  as  group- 
marriage  (xvii.  185,  xviii.  171, 185,  etc),  and  at  the  same 
time  asserts  the  former  existence  of  another  kind  of 
group-marriage  among  the  Kumai,  whose  terms  maiaH- 
bra,  as  I  shall  show  below,  correspond  not  to  pirrauru^ 
but  to  noa,  in  all  essentials,  Dr.  Howitt's  affirmation 
notwithstanding.  There  are  therefore  not  only  two  kinds 
of  pirrauru^  but  also  two  kinds  of  group-marriage,  and 
Dr.  Howitt  leaves  his  readers  to  guess  which  he  means 
in  any  particular  passage.  If  he  is  misunderstood,  his 
blood  is  on  his  own  head. 

(3)  I  now  pass  on  to  the  third  point  of  those  mentioned 
above — ^the  origin  of  the  marital  terms.  Dr.  Howitt 
asserts  (p.  170)  that  "the  (group)  terms,  husband  and 
wife,  father  and  mother,  son  and  brother,  all  arise  out  of 
the  pirrauru  Cunily."  If  by  this  Dr.  Howitt  means 
pirrauru  in  its  only  proper  senses  that  ui  which  it  is 
used  by  the  Dieri,  this  statement  is  unfortunately 
absolutdy  misleading.  Dr.  Howitt  has  shown  nothing 
of  the  sort  and  can  show  nothing  of  the  sort,  for  tiie 
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ample  reason  that,  as  my  diagram  shows,  the  ma  group 
is  not  co-extenslve  wit^  any  one  pirramru  groups  but 
more  extensive^  whereas  use  of  the  kinship  terms  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Howitt  is  limited  by  the  noa  group  and 
not  by  the  pirrauru  group.  A  boy,  for  example,  in  the 
Dieii  tribe  applies  the  term  ngaperi  to  the  primary 
husband  of  his  mother  (x  Y  in  diagram  whether  he  is 
actually  his  progenitor  or  not,  and  ngaperi-umka  to  all 
his  father's  tribal  brothers  (noag),  whether  they  are  his 
mother's  pirrauru  (PIRN)  or  not.  Dr.  Howitt  in  fact 
admits  as  much  on  p.  174,  line  21  ;  yet  he  argues  all 
through  as  if  the  pirrauru  group  were  the  limit  of  these 
kinship  terms.  Dr.  Howitt's  ailment  on  p.  179  about 
the  "group-mother"  is  vitiated  by  precisely  the  same 
error;  no  one  who  reads  the  passage  would  gather  that 
a  boy  applies  the  term  which  we  translate  by  the  word 
mother,  not  only  to  his  actual  mother  and  to  all  the 
fhrauru  spouses  of  his  father,  but  also  to  all  die  women 
of  his  father^s  noa  group,  even  to  babies  in  arms ;  yet  such 
is  the  case^  though  Dr.  Howitt's  argument  is  thereby 
reduced  to  an  absurdity.  Put  in  bald  terms  it  comes  to 
tiiis :  that  the  twenty-seven  women  of  the  noa  group  who 
are  not  pirrauru  to  a  given  boy's  father  are  addressed 
by  that  boy  as  mothers,  because  eight  or  nine  other 
women  have  relations  with  his  father.  Comment  is 
needless. 

In  connection  with  marital  terms,  I  must  once  more 
refer  to  my  point  as  to  ngaperi  and  7nuf!gan  (xvii.  303X 
I  charged  Dr.  Howitt  with  being  guilty  of  a  grave 
confusion  in  asserting  that  to  the  ngaperi-waka  (Dieri) 
who  is  also  pirrauru^  is  analogous  in  position  the 
breppa-mmigan  (Kumai).  But  little  of  Dr.  Howitt's 
reply  has  any  bearing  on  my  contention,  and  what  little 
does  tiear  on  it  leaves  my  position  absolutely  untouched. 

'For  die  text  here  the  NM-group  must  be  taken  M  composed  of  malei, 
die  urife  hefaniging  to  deat  4. 
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As  I  stated,  the  ngaperi  is  the  primary  livdMUid  of  the 
woman,  but  not  necessarily  the  progenitor  of  tiie  boy 

who  applies  to  him  the  term  ngaperi  \  ngaperi-waka  5s 
ap[ilicd  by  a  boy  to  all  the  men  who  arc  7ioa  to  his 
mother ;  some  of  them  are,  some  are  not  pirrauru  to 
her,  but  all  are  equally  ngaperi-waka  to  him  ;  if  one  of 
the  pirrauru  is  his  father,  tihis  man  is  ngaperi-waka 
{Httle  father)  just  as  much  as  a  man  who  never  has 
relations  with  his  mother.  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
clear  that  these  two  terms,  ngaperi  and  ngaperi-waka, 
refer  to  status  In  the  tribe  and  in  the  family  and  not 
to  paternity,  for,  as  anyone  can  see,  the  distinction 
between  father"  and  ''little  father"  takes  no  account 
of  paternity. 

The  Kumai  terms  mungun  and  br^pa-mungan  are,  so 
far  as  we  know»  used  just  as  the  Dieri  terms  just  discussed; 
and  if  Dr.  Howitt  had  asserted  no  more,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  criticise  in  his  remarks.  What  he  actually 

asserted,  however,  was  that  the  breppa-mungan  ( =  ngaperu 
wakn)  of  the  Kurnai  corresponds  to  the  pirrauru  spouse 
of  the  Dicri,  In  reply  to  this  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
all  iigaperi-waka  are  not  pirrauru,  as  they  should  be  if 
Dr.  Hovvitt's  assertion  were  not  entirely  misleading. 

Dr.  Howitt  has,  in  fact,  no  reply  to  make  to  my  charge 
that  he  is  guilty  of  a  grave  confusion  in  his  statement 
of  the  case.  His  case  depends  on  the  assumption  that 
the  breppa-mungan  of  the  Kumai  Is  the  pirrauru  husband 
of  the  Dieri,  only  in  the  former  case  the  actual  rights 
are  obsolete.  But  the  Kumai  have  no  institution  and  no 
terms  corresponding  to  pirrauru  \  their  terms  actually 
coifcspond,  as  I  show  below,  save  only  that  they  are 
post-matrimontal,  to  noa» 

In  connection  with  marital  terms.  Dr.  Howitt  makes 
an  important  concession  (p.  179)  in  reply  to  my  criticism 
on  one  point  He  admits  that  the  term  used  by  the 
Arunta  to  denote  the  husband  of  a  boy's  mother  does 
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not  mean  father,  for  them.  Probably  he  does  not  perceive 
the  full  importance  of  his  admission;  for  it  is  fatal  to 
his  argument  from  marital  terms  of  all  sorts. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  Arunta  term  had  an  origin 

entirely  different  from  that  of  all  the  others  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Howitt ;  we  may  therefore  take  it  that  either  the 
Arunta  have  forgotten  that  the  term  means  father,  or 
the  other  tribes  have  learnt  that  it  means  father  while  the 
Arunta  have  still  to  gain  the  knowledo^e.  Now  the  latter 
case  is  clearly  fatal  to  Dr.  Howitt's  contention ;  in  the 
former  case  it  remains  for  him  to  show  that  the  term 
translated  father  was  not  extended  by  the  other  tribes 
to  mean  persons  other  than  the  progenitor,  during  a  period 
of  nescience  similar  to  that  which  Dr.  Howitt  now  admits 
for  the  Arunta. 

Either  way»  therefore,  Arunta  nescience  is  a  fatal 
stumblmg  block  to  Dr.  Howitt 

(4)  I  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  Kumai  terms 
mason  and  dra.  Dr.  Howitt,  for  the  first  time,  says 
that  these  terms  are  only  post-matrimoniaL  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  he  has  not  told  us  so  before;  at  most  he 
has  {N.T,,  p.  169)  said  that  they  include  husband,  wife, 
brother-in-law,  sister-in-law,  whereas  he  translates  noa  by 
potential  husband  or  wife.  This  is  at  best  a  ver^  dim 
revelation.  But  as  Dr.  Howitt  (F.  xvii.  177)  omits  the 
"  potential "  in  speaking  of  the  Dieri,  even  this  means 
of  getting  at  the  facts  was  denied  me.  I  never  denied 
that  the  maian-bra  group  included  the  husband  and  wlfe» 
If  Dr.  Howitt  had  told  us  the  real  facts  I  should  have 
modified  my  sentence  (xviL  297)  to  read  :  "  They  do  not 
imply  sexual  relations  between  the  parties  who  apply 
these  terms  to  each  other,  save  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
husband  and  wife."  It  is  dear  that  this  in  no  way 
modifies  my  point  that  maiam-^ra  does  not  correspond 
to  pirraufu^  which  does  imply  sexual  relations  between 
others  beddes  the  individual  husband  and  wife, 
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It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  maian-bra  are  post- 
matrimonial  ;  but  that  they  are  so  in  no  way  invalidates 
my  assertion  that  the  mman-bra  group  corresponds  to  the 
naa  groups  not  to  the  ptrrauru  circle.  For,  as  Dr.  Howitt 
admits,  the  pirrauru  group  does  not  contain  aU  the  tribal 
brothers  or  sisters  of  a  given  member  of  it;  but  the 
term  maian  is  applied  to  all  tribal  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  husband*  the  term  bra  to  all  sisters  of  the  wife. 
Will  Dr.  Howitt  tell  us  wherein  they  differ  from  the 
kinship  terms  which  are  limited  by  the  noa  group  ? 

I  may  add  that  Dr.  Howitt's  point  that  maian-bra  is 
post-matrimonial  tells  against  himself  with  equal  force. 
Or  does  he  seiioubly  assert  that  pirrauni  is  subsequent 
to  individual  marriage  and  a  necessary  corollary  of  it? 
If  not,  what  is  the  point  of  saying  that  my  contention 
as  to  maian-bra  is  wrong,  because  maian-bra  are,  like 
brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law  among  us,  terms  resulting 
from  and  acquired  at  individual  marriage  ?  Not  only  so^ 
but  how  can  Dr.  Howitt  assert  that  maian-ira  mean 
husband  and  wife  and  that  they  point  to  a  period  of 
group  marriage,  when  the  wife  applies  the  same  term 
maiaM  to  her  husband  and  to  his  sister?  Does  Dr. 
Howitt  inaintain  that  the  wife  was  originally  the  wife  of 
her  husband's  sisier?  If  not,  it  is  clearly  not  conclusive 
of  the  prior  existence  of  group  marriage  that  odier  men 
besides  the  husband  are  called  maian. 

(5)  On  p.  179  Dr.  Howitt  asserts  that  the  kandri 
ceremony  announces  the  betrothal  of  a  male  and  female 
noa.  On  p.  176  he  assures  us  that  people  who  are  made 
tippa-malku  cannot  be  again  betrothed  ;  yet  in  dealing 
with  the  kandri  ceremony  (p.  179^  he  asserts  the  very 
reverse.  It  is  probably  merel>'  another  case  of  loose 
terminology.  However  this  may  be,  the  betrothal  cere- 
mony to  which  he  invites  my  attention  has  absolutely 
no  relation  to  the  kandri  as  described  in  N.2.SM.A., 
p.  181.    There  it  is  represented  that  the  individual 
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marriage  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  kandri  ceremony, 
and  Dr.  Howitt  repeats  in  his  reply  to  me  (p.  167)  that 
the  kandri  ceremoDy  has  to  do  with  pirrauru.  But  if 
the  betrothal  ceremony  of  the  Kuinmurbuniy  prior  to 
individual  marriage,  is  a  parallel  to  the  kandri  ceremony, 
all  this  is  erroneous.  I  fear  Dr.  Howitt  has  not  mas- 
tered his  facts. 

(6)  Dr.  Howitt  asserts  (p.  184)  that  I  omit  to  mention 
the  dUpa^nudli  relatioa  I  did  not  omit  it  (see  p.  301, 
lines  II-T2),  though  so  far  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
corrcspoiicls  exactly  to  pirrauru.  All  that  is  a.sscrtcti  by 
Dr.  Howitt  {N.T.,  p.  193)  is  that  a  group  of  men  and 
women  cohabit  at  certain  times.  But  this  is  not  pirrauru, 
which  involves  a  ceremony  to  initiate  it.  Moreover,  Dr. 
Howitt  seems  very  uncertain  as  to  the  reliability  of  the 
information:  he  says,  "according  to  my  informant" — a 
formula  which  he  does  not  use  in  speaking  of  the  Dteri, 
though  his  information  about  them  too  has  now  turned 
out  to  be  erroneous  on  a  point  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. Not  only  so,  but  Dr.  Howitt  (N.TSMJi^  p.  97) 
includes  the  Kumandaburi  among  the  Lake  Eyre  tribes, 
f>.  the  Dieri  nation.  I  may  add  that  before  Dr.  Howitt 
argues  that  diipa-maUi  is  the  equivalent  of  pirrattru,  he 
should  at  least  tell  us  what  individuals  constitute  the 
group,  whether  all  tribal  brothers  and  sisters  {i.e.  the 
noa  group)  or  only  some  of  them ;  and  in  the  latter 
case  how  they  arc  selected.  As  to  the  Yantruwunta, 
I  understand  Dr.  Howitt  to  class  them  too  with  other 
tribes  of  the  Dieri  nation  (N.T.S.E.A.,  pp.  9092). 

I  have,  so  far,  barely  alluded  to  the  amazing  admission 
with  which  Dr  Howitt  opens  his  reply  to  me.  Not 
once,  but  several  times,  it  is  asserted  in  his  Native  Triif$s 
that  tippa-malku  precedes  pirrauru.  This  now  goes  by 
the  board,  though  Dr.  Howitt  does  not  allow  us  to  judge 
of  the  quality  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  relies.  As 
the  Dieri  are  stated  to  have  been  decadent  for  more 
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than  thirty  years  and  to  be  gathered  upon  the  missioil 
stations,  I  submit  that  we  have  no  trustworthy  evidence. 

lo  this  coonectton  I  need  haidly  point  out  that  the  two 
views  cited  by  Dr«  Howitt  on  p.  i66  are  in  reaiify  not 
inconsistent  at  all,  unless  we  know  that  at  tiie  kamdri 
ceremony  to  ^diidi  the  statement  refers  there  were  \ 
marriageable  giris ;  and  this  we  do  not  know.  Women 
being  scarce — tiiere  do  not  seem  to  be  more  than  ten 
of  all  ages  in  the  tribe  to  whom  a  man  is  noa — it  Is 
probable  that  they  are  all  betrothed  and  married  as  soon 
as  thc>^  arc  initiated  ;  at  any  rate  it  lies  witli  Dr.  Howitt 
to  show  that  his  view  is  right 

In  any  case  it  seems  clear  that  the  kandri  ceremony 
is  but  rarely  performed,  for  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  a  widower  to  give  j^rcsents  to  his  brother 
in  order  that  the  wife  of  the  latter  may  become  his 
pirraiuru\  in  fact,  this  custom  seems  to  throw  doubt  on 
the  permanence  of  pimmru  altogether ;  for  why  should 
a  man  who  has  a  pirrauru,  as  an  elderly  man  presumably  i 
has,  set  out  in  quest  of  fresh  adventures? 

Space  fails  me  to  discuss  all  the  points  at  which  Dr. 
Howitt  accuses  me  of  ignorance  of  the  Australian  facts 
or  of  other  misunderstandings.  If  space  permitted  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  these  charges  are  all  ground- 
less; but  I  can  only  take  a  few  cases.  On  p.  171  Dr. 
Howitt  takes  one  of  my  sentences,  and  construes  the  term 
"group-marriage"  in  his  own  sense,  not  in  mine,  and 
proceeds  to  reply  on  that  supposition.  Controversy  is 
really  impossible  if  one  is  not  allowed  to  define  one's 
own  terminology;  as  I  have  shown,  Dr.  Howitt's  is  too 
defective  to  permit  me  to  put  his  terms  alongside  of 
my  own  as  a  means  of  avoiding  misunderstanding.  But  \ 
I  really  must  claim  the  right  to  use  my  own  terms. 

Again,  on  p.  174,  Dr.  Howitt  sa3fs  I  have  not  mastered 
the  facts  of  the  noa  relation  ;  his  only  ground  for  doing 
so  is  because  I  say  that  the  classificatoty  83^stem  is  a 
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legal  system.  He  himself  admits  that  noa  means 
"  marriageable  " ;  it  is  expressive  of  status,  not  of  actual 
marital  relations  (thoug-h  it  includes  these);  and  that  is 
what  I  mean  by  tht^  term  '*  legal " ;  what  Dr.  Howitt 
thinks  I  meant  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

Again,  on  p.  176,  Dr.  Howitt  says  I  have  not  mastered 
the  evidence  as  to  pirrauru  and  iippa-malku,  because  I 
say  that  both  are  entered  upon  by  individuals,  etc  All  I 
mean  by  this  is  that  a  man  (so  far  as  I  can  see)  gets,  or 
may  get,  his  pirrauru  spouses  one  by  onei  not  as  a  group ; 
I  do  not  assert  that  he  has  not  more  than  one  pirrauru^ 
as  Dr.  Howitt  could  eadly  have  seen  by  several  passages 
(see  p.  299,  where  I  speak  of  pimmru  as  a  combination 
of  polyandry  and  polygyny,  an  impossible  remark  if  I 
did  not  recognise  that  there  are  several  pirraurus  to 
each  individual). 

To  sum  up;  (i)  Dr.  Howitt  admits  having  made  an 
error  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  matter  of 
pirrauru ;  even  now  we  have  no  clear  statement  as  to 
how  many  ways  exist  of  becoming  pirrauru  or  of 
entering  into  individual  marriage;  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out  there  are  four  of  each. 

(2)  Dr.  Howitt  denies  the  validity  of  my  assertion  that 
he  wrongly  put  maian-bra  on  a  level  with  pirrauru  i  I 
show  that  I  am  entirely  justified  in  my  contention. 

(3)  Dr.  Howitt  throws  over  all  that  he  has  said  in  his 
book  about  kandri,  and  brings  it  into  relation  with 
individual  marriage,  unless  his  whole  point  in  his  present 
remarks  is,  as  I  suspect,  entirely  erroneous, 

(4)  He  speaks  of  pirrauru  as  group-marriage,  and  argues 
as  if  the  group  in  question  were  made  up  of  all  the  noa ; 
he  alternately  asserts  and  denies  that  «i0o-group-marriage 
existed,  and  where  he  asserts  it  he  speaks  of  it  as 
pirrauru.  His  terminology  seems  to  be  hopelessly 
inadequate. 

(5)  He  will  not  permit  me  to  select  my  terms  and 
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define  them  as  I  choose ;  but  Insists  on  construing  them 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  himscir  uses  them  ;  and  is  then 
surprised  that  he  cannot  understand  me  or  that  I  seem 
to  contradict  myself. 

(6)  He  has  not  produced  an  individual  term  for  mother^ 
though  he  admits  that  individual  mothers  were  known. 
Yet  he  still  ar^es  that  individual  marriage  must  have 
caused  an  individual  term  to  arise.  This  is,  *  Heads  I 
win,  tai]s  you  lose." 

I  may  lemafk  in  conclusion  that  I  did  not  claim  for 
myself  any  special  power  of  inteipretation,  for  my  criticism 
of  Dr.  Howitt  was  purely  negative.  But  I  do  claim  that 
I  say  what  I  mean  and  mean  what  I  say»  that  my 
terminology  is  adequate,  and  tiiat  my  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  my  premisses. 

I  trust  thai  Dr.  Howitt  will  soon  publish  his  corrections 
to  N.T.S.E.A.  At  present  we  icaliy  do  nut  know  what 
to  accept  It  is  strange  that  Dr.  Howitt  did  not  discern 
his  -mistake  as  to  pirrauru  earlier,  for,  had  he  done  so, 
he  would  s  VI  rely  have  taken  the  first  opportunity  of  putting 
things  right 

NORTUCOTE  W.  THOMA& 
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Marriaos  CvsTOifs  or  tbb  SoirruRitN  Gauj^s. 

FROM  MS.  NOTES  OF  THE  LAT£  R£V.  THOMAS  WAKEFIELD,  F.R.G.S. 

[Read  at  Muting^  i^ih  June^  1907.) 

Thk  Southera  GaUas  do  not  many  until  they  are  lull-grown 
men,  say,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age^  but  the  girls  are  con- 
sidered marriageable  at  a  much  earlier  age.  Betrothal  sometimes 
takes  place  when  the  parties  are  children,  but  they  are  not 
fonDally  married  until  of  mature  years.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  young  GaUa  never  woos  his  bride^  for  he  never  ventures 
even  to  hint  to  a  young  woman  that  he  is  looking  out  for  a 
wife.  The  bashibl  Galla  maiden  would  resent  such  an  intima- 
tion, and  any  advances  on  the  part  of  a  lover  would  be  repulsed, 
the  pil  running  away  for  very  shame; 

Negotiations  for  marriage  are  conducted  by  the  tdatives  on 
both  sides.  The  suitor  makes  the  application  to  the  girl's  lather, 
and  the  father  speaks  to  the  mo^er.  Then  the  uncles  are 
called  together,  and  there  is  a  general  consultation.  The 

ancles "  are  the  fathet^s  brothers.  The  roothet^s  brothers 
seem  to  have  no  position  in  GaUa  sodely.  The  consultations 
take  a  long  tune,  often  extending  over  a  year,  and  sometimes 
it  Is  two  or  even  three  years  before  a  Galla  swam  obtains  per* 
mission  to  claim  his  bride.  The  girl  herself  is  not  consulted 
on  the  subject,  nor  her  wishes  taken  into  consideration.  If 
her  relatives  decide  that  she  is  to  be  mairied  to  the  man  who 
is  seeking  her  she  must  submit,  but  if  they  negative  the  proposal 
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the  matter  i<;  rjuashed,  however  azdently  the  young  womaa  may 

desire  the  union. 

There  is  one  custom  which  is  very  peculia.r,  showing  the 
power  of  the  paternal  uncle.  If  the  father  and  mother  of  a 
maiden  desire  and  decide  to  give  their  daughter  in  marriage 
to  a  suitor  whom  they  may  approve,  any  one  of  the  brothers 
of  the  father  may  decide  against  and  countermand  the  mar- 
riage. If  the  young  man's  previous  life  has  been  marked  by 
loose  habits  and  unsatisfactory  conduct,  the  girl's  father  talks 
very  plainly  to  him  about  it  all,  and  the  young  man  acknow- 
ledges his  sins,  professes  humility  and  repentance,  and  makes 
the  father  a  present  of  a  cow  or  a  goat,  as  a  practical  expression 
of  regret,  and  is  forgiven.  When  permission  of  espousal  has 
been  granted,  there  comes  a  very  important  question  for  con- 
sideration, namely  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  wife.  The 
father,  in  harmony  with  African  habits  of  bargain-making, 
generally  asks  a  great  deal  more  than  he  expects  to  get  He 
names  the  price,  twenty  or  thirty  head  of  cattle  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  the  young  man  rejoins,  "You  must  let  me  have 
her  for  less ;  reduce  the  demand."  When  an  agreement  at  last 
is  mutually  made,  the  matter  is  so  far  concluded.  During  the 
period  of  negotiation,  the  lover  brings  small  presents  to  the 
maiden's  father,  sometimes  a  couple  of  cakes  of  tobacco  or  a 
little  honey,  but  he  never  pays  a  visit  empty-handed.  After 
a  time,  the  young  man  naturally  wishes  to  hasten  the  final 
settlement,  and  says  to  the  father :  "  Now  take  your  property," 
offering  the  cattle  as  agreed  upon  for  the  dowry,  "and  let  me 
have  my  wife."  Galla  etiquette,  however,  demands  more  delay, 
and  again  and  a^un  the  naming  of  the  day  is  deferred,  but 
when  at  last  this  is  to  be  fixed,  the  father  calls  his  Ihends 
together  to  be  present  at  the  event.  No  provision  in  the  way 
of  feasting  or  refreshment  is  made  by  him,  except  that  he  brews 
a  quantity  of  marriage  wine  made  from  a  kind  of  wild  h(mqf 
called  Tunali^  and  this  is  freely  dntnk.  The  lover  brings 
with  him  several  of  his  acqnaintances,  but  the  maiden  is  not 
present  The  father  makes  a  speech,  in  which  he  states  the 
objea  of  the  gathering^  Mying,  "I  give  my  daughter  to  this 
man,  and  he  may  now  fix  what  day  he  likes  for  the  wedding." 
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The  young  niAti  inakeB  another  journey  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  a  small  present,  most  probably  of  tobacco^  to  the  &ther 
of  hia  intended  biide,  and  then  says,  Kext  month  I  shall  come 
on  the  mofoing  of  such  and  such  a  day  to  daim  my  biide.  I 
give  notice^  be  ready ! "  Should  the  man  belong  to  the  order  of 
young  men  known  as  Rhaba^  the  wedding  can  only  take  place 
at  night,  but  should  he  belong  to  the  Arri  or  advanced  order, 
the  wedding  is  celebrated  during  the  forenoon.  When  the  day 
has  arrived,  the  suitor  brings  the  cattle  which  he  has  agreed 
to  give  as  the  price  of  his  wife,  and  is  accompanied  by  his 
father,  mother,  and  younger  sister,  as  well  as  a  male  fiiend. 
He  leads  the  cattle  to  the  door  of  the  bride's  &ther,  and  the 
ftiends  with  him  call  to  him  to  come  out  and  see  his  cattle. 
A  young  cow  is  led  into  the  fold  belonging  to  the  girl's  fttfaer, 
then  a  young  buUock,  then  another  young  cow,  then  a  bulL 
The  fiither  comes  out,  and  looking  at  the  catde  says  to  the 
young  man,  "Take  from  amongst  them  a  present  from  ma** 
The  bull  is  chosen. 

Before  leaving  home  for  the  wedding,  the  brid^;room  arrays 
himself  in  a  new  upper  garment — a  kind  of  toga,  made  up 
only  the  day  before.  He  also  provides  himself  with  a  new 
hatchet,  and  with  it  cuts  a  switch  with  which  to  drive 
the  cattle.  Also  he  brings  the  fire-prodndng  sticks — quite 
new  ones  which  have  never  been  used  before  for  kindling  a 
light— and  he  puts  a  pair  of  new  sandals  00  his  feet;  eveiything 
must  be  quite  new,  never  before  worn  or  used.  The  young 
man  enters  the  dwelling-house  of  the  bride's  £ither,  which  is 
quite  full  of  guests;  the  bride^  no  longer  able  to  run  away  or 
evade  her  lover's  presence,  is  amongst  them;  her  mother  as 
well  as  her  lather  is  also  present  The  bride  sits  in  a  position 
towards  the  north,  looking  quite  overcome,  and  weeping.  The 
bridegroom  sits  wherever  he  can  find  a  vacant  spot  Then 
begms  the  ceremony  of  tying  knots  in  the  firinge  of  the  bride- 
groom's tog!a  and  in  the  firtnge  of  the  bride's  garments.  Each 
one  present  ties  a  knot,  and  these  knots  aie  never  undone. 
Previously  to  the  tying  of  the  knots,  the  bride  has  been  copiously 
besmeared  with  butter,  and  during  the  wedding  ceremony  melted 
butter  is  lavishly  poured  over  her  head  and  iaoe  until  she  shines 
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like  glaas.  Id  the  wallet  on  her  back  there  is  a  Sororo^  or 
native  woven  ves8el»  foil  of  milk.  Each  of  the  goests  present 
goes  over  to  the  bride»  the  brtdegroom  induded,  and  tastes  the 
milk,  but  leaving  a  residue  for  her  to  cany  to  her  new  home^ 
when  the  maiiiage  ceremony  is  over.  At  this  stage  tiie  fiuher 
of  the  bride  turns  to  the  bridegroom  and  says,  '*I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  70Q.  My  daughter  haa  never  been  ill-treated 
or  flogged;  don't  yon  behave  ill  to  her.  Don't  refuse  her  a 
dothin^  give  her  that  which  she  needs;  don't  treat  her  harshly. 
Chastise  her  at  your  discretion."  Then  he  says  to  his  daughter, 
**  If  your  husband  beats  you— whether  justly  or  unjustly— submit 
to  it";  after  which  he  addresses  the  newly  wedded  pair,  uigii^ 
them  to  mutual  forbearance  and  mutual  kindness.  At  this  stagey 
the  bride^s  mother  puts  two  or  three  red  berries^  a  sweet  fruit 
called  by  the  Gallaa  huna^  into  the  fire.  After  a  little  while 
the  berries  burst  with  a  loud  czack,  when  she  remarks:  '*The 
hma  has  spoken,  the  jila  (ceremony)  is  finished."  The  mystical 
knot  having  thus  been  tied,  the  wedding  party  leaves  the  hut, 
the  bride's  father  leading  the  way,  the  bridegroom  immediately 
behind  him,  and  the  bride  next,  the  guests  follow;  all  going 
into  the  cattle  fold,  where  milk  is  drunk  by  everyone.  Then 
an  adjournment  is  made  to  the  house  of  the  newly-wedded  pair, 
where  milk  is  again  imbibed  as  before.  When  this  is  over,  the 
guests  retire^  and  the  newly-wedded  pair  are  left  alone  in  their 
home.  As  soon  as  the  last  visitor  has  departed,  the  husband 
leaves  the  hut  and  strikes  a  light  with  the  new  firebricks.  The 
moment  the  ftiction  produces  fire,  the  man  calls  out :  ''The  child 
is  bom  1  may  he  remain  1"  Then  he  makes  a  fire^  and  the  first 
step  is  taken  in  Galla  house-keeping ;  for  the  Galta  hut  is  sddom 
without  its  fire  or  smouldering  embers,  although  under  an  equat- 
orial sun. 

The  hut  into  which  the  newly-wedded  husband  leads  his  wife 
is  built  by  tiie  bride's  mother;  it  is  imperative  that  it  be  con- 
structed of  new  materials  and  built  on  riie  day  of  the  wedding. 
Galla  youths  and  maidens  bear  seveial  names,  given  to  them 
by  fiiends  of  the  family;  but  after  the  marriage  ceremony  the 
husband  sdects  one  out  of  the  numerous  names  previously 
owned  by  his  wife^  and  by  that  one  only  is  she  ever  after  known 
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no  one  daring  to  address  ^er  by  any  other  name  than  the  one 
chosen  by  her  husband. 

When  a  Galla  woman  marries^  she  leaves  her  own  tribe  and 
enters  that  of  her  husband.  Should  she  become  incapable 
through  illness  of  remaining  with  her  husband,  she  is  sen^  not 
to  her  own  relatives,  but  to  the  brothen  of  her  husband. 

There  are  two  tribes  which  are  recognised  by  the  Southern 
Gallas  as  the  stems  of  the  Galla  race :  one  is  called  Arusi  and 
the  other  Baniu*  It  is  a  fixed  law  of  marriage  amongst  these 
GaUas  that  a  man  must  be  of  one  of  these  two  stems^  and  the 
woottn  of  the  other.  A  man  who  is  an  Arusi  must  marry  a  woman 
of  the  Barettt  division.  Another  law  is  that  a  man  cannot  many 
in  his  own  family  line,  however  remote.  The  rule  against  cott- 
sangumtty  is  veiy  strict  and  absolutely  observed,  except  by  the 
dan  Karara.  The  Galla  wife  seems  to  be  much  respected  by 
her  husband,  and  in  social  position  is  superior  to  the  women 
of  some  of  the  tribes  of  East  Africa. 

Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  a  man  may  take  as  many  wives 
as  he  likes,  or  rather,  as  he  can  afford  to  buy.  Each  wife  has 
a  separate  dwelling,  and  the  huts  are  ranged  in  a  lin^  each 
door  facing  the  east.  The  husband  has  no  separate  dwelling 
of  his  own,  but  lives  in  those  of  his  wives.  Eveiy  eveniqg 
each  wife  spreads  a  cowhide  before  the  door  of  her  hut  for 
her  husband  to  rest  upon.  This  is  an  mvitation  daily  given 
by  the  occupant  of  each  dwelling.  When  the  husband  pays 
his  evening  visit  to  the  cattle-fold,  each  wife  takes  a  staff  to 
him,  called  a  Z^^,  which  was  cut  for  her  by  her  husband 
and  given  to  her  on  the  day  of  the  wedding.  The  wife  who 
reaches  the  husband  finrt,  hands  die  tobo  to  him  and  takes  his 
spear  from  his  hand.  The  other  wives  return  their  tobos  to 
thev  huts.  On  the  husband's  return  from  a  journey,  however 
short,  the  wives  bring  vessels  of  water  and  some  food  to  him 
wherever  he  may  chance  to  sit  down.  The  wife  first  mairied 
takes  precedence  of  the  otheis.  If,  after  mairiage,  the  wife  is 
treated  unkindly,  her  brother  can  go  and  bring  her  back  to  her 
fiunily.  He  must  not,  however,  enter  the  hut  or  even  the  settle- 
ment if  the  husband  forbid  it,  but  must  watt  until  his  sister 
leaves  the  house  for  the  potpose  of  drawmg  water,  when  he 
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seizes  her  and  conveys  her  bsck  to  her  ikther^s  home.  A  wife 
thus  separated  cannot  be  espoused  to  another  man,  neither  can 
the  husband  claim  her  back,  but  a  payment  of  sheep  or  goats 
will  generally  put  matters  straight. 

Separation  between  man  and  wife  is  rare  amongst  the  Gallas, 
but  a  husband  can  inflict  punishment  upon  his  wife  with  impunity, 
even  to  death.  A  Galla  cut  the  end  of  his  wife's  nose  off  for 
nnfidthfuhies%  but  although  he  thus  mutilated  her  he  did  not 
divorce  her ;  she  remained  his  wife. 

Unmarried  women  are  not  allowed  to  part  their  hair;  this 
is  a  privilege  accorded  only  to  married  women.  Should  a  woman 
be  divorced  ton  her  husband,  her  hair  is  again  ruffled  up  and 
she  is  not  allowed  to  part  it. 

The  duties  devolvmg  on  GaUa  wives  are  various.  They 
build  the  huts;  mould  the  pottery;  make  the  sororos,  or 
vessels  for  hokling  milk;  phut  strong  bags,  called  dadu,  of 
the  fibre  of  the  baobab  tree.  They  also  weave  small  bags  of 
the  same  material,  tasteAilly  variegating  the  woof  with  different 
coloured  threads.  They  bring  fuel  from  the  bush,  water  from 
the  river,  lake,  or  pond,  and  cook  and  prepare  the  food.  Thef 
sew  the  leather  garments  they  wear,  which  reach  from  the 
shoulders  nearly  to  the  ankleSi  of  sheep^kms  and  goat-ekins, 
but  if  they  wear  a  garment  of  coarse  doth  called  imaU, 
the  husband  acts  as  dressmaker,  and  sews  the  lengdis  together 
and  fringes  the  ends. 

On  the  migrations  of  the  family,  the  wife  takes  down  the 
framework  of  the  hut  and  takes  off  the  skins  used  for  covermg 
it,  and  packs  all  together  with  the  housdioUl  stuff  on  the  backs 
of  the  cattle,  and  while  walking  beside  the  baggage  carries  a 
small  load  herself.  OccasioQally,  asses  are  used  aa  beasts  of 
burden  instead  of  the  cattle  On  reaching  (he  destination,  the 
wife  unpacks^  rebuOds  and  puts  the  settlement  in  order  on  new 
ground. 

Girls  are  under  the  control  of  the  mother  of  die  fionily,  and 
correction  is  administered  to  them  only  by  (be  mother.  Husband 
and  wife  eat  together  whenever  dicumstances  render  it  possible, 
which  is  a  great  advance  upon  the  social  customs  of  many  other 
uncivilised  tribes,  A  GaUa  widow  cannot  many  again.  The 
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eldest  brother  of  her  late  husband  claims  her  by  the  law  of 
mheritance^  and  takes  her  airay  to  his  own  viUage  and  home. 
She  and  all  her  children  become  his  property.  He  enters  into 
all  the  rights  of  the  real  husband.  Before  the  brother  can 
daim  the  widow  he  must  make  her  an  offering  of  tobacco, 
after  which  he  goes  to  her  hut,  taking  with  him  sevoal  fiiends 
and  male  relatives.  When  they  reach  the  house,  one  of  these 
relatiTei  enters  the  hut,  and,  as  he  steps  over  the  threshold,  he 
stamps  several  times  with  his  feet,  and  calls  out  to  the  deceased 
husband,  "Thou  hast  no  longer  possession  of  this  hut;  I  come 
to  daim  it  alL"  The  widow,  who  is  sitting  on  a  hide  in  the 
ground,  now  unties  her  tobacco,  gives  a  little  to  each  one 
present,  and,  after  mead  or  milk  has  been  drunk,  the  ceremony 
is  over. 

It  is  unusual  for  Gallas  to  sell  their  relations,  but  under 
exceptional  drcumstances  a  man  has  sold  his  brother's  widow 
and  sometimes  her  female  children.  Galla  parents  inculcate 
very  emphatically  the  virtue  of  chastity  upon  their  daughters, 
and  when  a  case  of  shame  occurs  amongst  them  it  is  deeply 
mourned  over  as  a  sad  disgrace.  Formerly,  maidens  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  purity  were  thrown  mto  the  Sabaki  River  and  drowned. 

E.  S.  Wakkfibld. 


Supplementary  Notes  on  Cat's  Cradle  and 
String-Tricks. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Haddon  for  permission  to  publish  the 
following  Rumanian  string>tricks,  whidi  he  obtained  last  year 
from  Mr.  L.  Gaster.  The  descriptions  are  from  Dr.  Haddon's 
notes. 

The  generic  name  (represented  m  English  by  the  misapplied 
word  ''Cat's"  cradle)  is  given  as  "Etelbetel." 

r.  Put  one  end  of  the  loop  over  the  head.  Bili^  the  ri^ 
string  across  between  the  teeth.  Do  the  same  with  the  left 
string.  Cross  the  strings  back  again.  Pass  the  long  front  loop 
over  the  head  and  pull  the  hands  apart 

a.  Hang  the  loop  over  the  left  thumb  and  index.  With  the 
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right  index  pull  out  the  string  bctweea  the  left  thumb  and 
index  to  form  a  long  loop.  Bring  the  right  hand  back  above 
the  left  hand  and  close  the  left  thumb  and  index,  inclosing  all 
strings.  Insert  the  closed  left  thumb  and  index  proximally  in  the 
right  index  loop,  diawing  the  right  hand  away  and  the  string  nms 
out  (Fig.  A). 


Flo.  A. 


In  the  diagram  the  left  thumb  and  index  have  been  sepirited 
again  after  passing  for  the  last  time  through  the  loop.  Tiiis 
Militates  the  final  movement 

3.  Put  the  loop  over  the  left  little  finger  and  interlace  the 
strings  in  and  out  through  the  fingers,  crossing  them  between  each 
finger  and  the  next,  but  always  keeping  the  palmar  little  finger 
string  proximal.  Loop  round  the  thumb  and  return,  keeping 
the  string  mentioned  distal  and  its  initial  movement  ro^nd  the 
back  of  the  index.  Release  the  thumb,  pull  the  slack  of  the  loop 
from  the  ulnar  side,  and  the  string  runs  out. 

4.  Pass  the  loop  through  the  buttonhole  and  hold  the  ends  on 
the  thumbs.  Catch  the  ulnar  string  of  the  left  thumb  with  the 
right  little  finger,  and  moving  the  left  little  finger  clear  above  the 
loop  so  made  catch  with  it  the  right  thumb  radial  string.  Release 
the  thumb  of  one  hand  and  the  little  finger  of  the  other.  Extend 
and  the  string  runs  out. 

The  first  of  these  tricks  is  the  same  as  that  which  in  Folk- 
Lore  for  September,  1906  (vol.  xvil  p.  356)  I  have  called 
"  Cutting  off  the  head."  My  knowledge  of  that  trick  was  derived 
when  a  young  child  from  a  still  younger  child  who  had  seen  it 
and  giLvc  me  a  partial  description,  which  I  supplied  by  the  only 
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coDjecturc  I  was  capable  of.  My  description  must  thus  have 
been  sabject  to  grave  suspicion,  and  it  is  satislactory  to  have 
it  confirmed  from  tins  unexpected  quarter. 

When  1  compared  this  trick  with  that  obtained  by  Dr.  Cun- 
niDgton  from  the  Yao  of  the  Shire  highlands  (No.  2,  Cunnmgton, 
in  f.A.l.t  vol.  xxxvi.,  J  an. -June,  1906),  I  had  not  seen  NTr, 
Dudley  Kidd's  description  of  the  Basutoland  string-trick  quoted 
by  Dr.  Haddon  in  the  same  number  of  the  journal.  The  latter, 
as  far  as  I  understand  it,  seems  to  me  to  be  practically  the  same 
as  this  Rumanian  example.  It  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  elementary  juggling  in  both  which  distinguishes  them 
from  the  Yao  trick,  in  which  the  effect  depends  entirely  on  the 
properties  of  a  loop  of  string. 

No.  2  is  another  application  of  the  \Vatch-Guard  hitch.  1 
imagine  it  to  be  a  simple  form  of  the  Hand  string-uick  of  which 
I  gave  two  descriptions  (vol.  xvii.,  pp.  367,  368).  The  essential 
movements  are  identical,  but  as  the  Rumanian  trick  has  no 
move  corresponding  to  that  by  which  both  strings  are  passed 
round  the  thumb  in  the  English  trick,  attention  is  diverted  by 
closing  the  thumb  and  finger,  which  thus  represents  the  ring 
fixed  to  a  wall  or  immovable  block.  If  the  ring  thus  made  by 
the  fingers  be  considered  to  be  a  watch  handle  the  whole  person 
represents  the  watch ;  and  a  somewhat  ludicrous  reversion  of  the 
trick  may  be  made  with  a  sufficiently  long  loop,  thus  : — Give  the 
right  index  loop  to  another  person  to  hold  ;  close  the  finger  and 
thumb  above  both  strings,  and  offer  to  free  the  tlxed  end  of  the  loop 
which  lies  on  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  thumb  and  index.  This 
may  be  done  by  pulling  down  the  palmar  string,  stepping  through 
that  end  of  the  loop  and  passing  it  up  over  the  head.  It  will 
then  pull  dear. 

No.  3  is  the  same  as  the  trick  which,  following  Dr.  Weir, 
I  have  called  the  Mouse  Alternative.  It  is  the  variety  credited 
to  N!iss  Hingston  in  my  article  (voL  xvii.,  pp.  369,  370). 

No.  4  is  an  interesting  variety  of  the  Button-hole  trick  (p.  353). 
I  should  guess  it  to  be  a  more  primitive  form  than  the  one  I 
have  described.  The  latter  is  characterised  by  a  sleight-of- 
hand — a  feature  which,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  it  shares  with  only 
two  other  tricks — the  weU-known  '*Threading-the-needle"  and 
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the  trick  I  have  caUed  the  Mended  Ends."  One  or  two  othera, 
perhaps,  like  the  Basuto  trick  refened  to  abovci  evince  an 
inclination  towards  legerdemain. 

It  seems  proper  here  to  mention  that  during  a  tour  in  the  low 
countries  in  the  fidl  of  1905, 1  saw  what  may  have  represented 
a  European  form  of  another  East  African  trick  pu  1)1 1  shed  by 
Dr.  Cunnington  {J.A.l.^  vol.  JaQ.«June,  1906 :  Trick  No. 

18  of  the  Ubwari,  Lake  Tanganyika).  I  was  testing  the  knowledge 
of  Cat's  Cradle  possessed  by  some  children  at  Tilboig,  South 
Brabant,  and  one  of  them  attempted  to  show  me  a  process 
which  begpui  with  extending  the  string  on  the  wrists,  and,  after  a 
manoeuvre  with  the  side  string,  ended  by  laying  hold  of  the  string 
behind  one  of  the  wrists  and  whipping  it  clear.  As  I  did  not 
know  the  trick  and  the  little  girl  could  not  do  it,  we  got  no  further. 
It  is  easy,  however,  lo  present  the  Ubwari  trick  in  a  simpler  form 
by  giving  a  half-turn  to  the  radial  side  string  and  inserting  both 
hands  in  this  fresh  loop,  keeping  the  straight  string  still  on  that 
side;  The  string  can  then  be  freed  from  the  back  of  one  or 
other  wrist,  but  not  both.  It  might  be  worth  looking  out  for 
this  trick  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  It  is  of  a  kind  that 
might  be  expected  to  have  a  wide  distribution. 

Since  my  notes  on  Catfs  Cradle  appeared  in  Fslh'Lon  in 
March,  1906  (voL  zviL,  p.  73),  I  have  obtained  one  or  two 
additional  names  for  some  of  the  figures. 

A  young  lady  at  Haarlem  who  played  Cat's  Cradle  just  as  I 
learnt  it  (thati%  without  the  Korean  or  "  Scraggly  "  figures),^  called 
the  first  position  **de  Bnig,"  or  the  bridge,  and  "Fish  in-the- 
Dish,"  "Het  Varken  op  de  L^er,"  or  the  pig  on  the  ladder,  U, 
the  pig  hung  up  in  the  butcher's  shop.' 

'  I  afterwirds  got  the  *'  Sctaggly  "  figure  6on  a  Rotterdam  man  employed 
at  a  hotd  at  Medemblik  in  North  Holland. 

*I  have  leen  the  "ladder**  in  qoectkm  in  bntcheis*  shopi  at  CUfton,  vii. 
two  ^rallel  rails  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  united  by  straight  rungs  at 

intt-rvals  ;  but  on  enquiry'  T  cannot  finil  the  n.ime  "  ladder  '  applied  to  it.  One 
butcher  at  Cambridge  whom  I  interrogated  had  heard  it,  but  considered  it 
Strange  and  thought  the  speaker  might  be  a  foreigner.  Other  Cambridge 
gave  the  name  "  rail "  to  the  rectangular  system  <^  three  or  four  tods, 
genemlly  dapUcated»  tifaidi  ran  ronnd  the  oeiliag  of  the  dmp^  supporting 
boolv  for  carcases. 
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A  schoolboy  It  PortishMd,  East  Someiset^  calls  CaSt^  Ciadlc^ 
*'The  Hammock."  He  plays  the  oidiiiary  sequence  as  fiur  as 
the  Fish  figure,  which  he  declares  is  the  Hammock,  the  pierious 
figuKs  being  steps  thereto.  He  could  give  no  farther  account 
of  the  game  nor  say  how  he  learnt  it,  except  that  an  epidemic 
of  it  (so  to  speak)  had  broken  out  at  the  school  some  time 
previously.  His  mother,  who  came  from  a  distant  village  also 
in  East  Somerset,  knew  the  game^  but  not  by  the  same  name : 
she  thought  it  was  called  the  Chair,  or  something  like  that,  but 
could  not  speak  decidedly. 

It  seems  to  me  possible  that  the  Fish  figure  may  really  be 
the  original  objective.  When  compared  by  the  standard  of  the 
Oceanic  and  American  string-games,  the  figures  which  precede 
it  seem  scarcely  to  merit  more  than  the  name  of  positions, 
while  the  final  is  a  figure  in  the  most  exacting  sense  of  the 
word. 

W.  Innbs  Pocock. 


Folk-Medicine,  Nursery-Lore,  etc,  from  the  ^Ecean 

Islands. 

Rabies  in  a  dog  is  caused  by  its  eating  a  green  bird  brought 
by  the  wind 

Storks'  eggs  are  good  for  ophthalmia. 

For  a  sore,  squeeze  a  live  frog  and  put  it  on  the  sore. 

For  headachy  cut  open  a  live  hen  and  put  it  on  the  head. 

For  the  consequences  of  sudden  fright^  eat  the  heart  of  a  live 
pigeon  (still  beating),  with  sugar. 

Agriopetalida "  is  pounded  up  and  burnt  The  a^es  are 
an  emmenagogue^  and  are  also  used  for  varicose  veins. 

"The  Virgin's  tears''  (gum  found  in  certain  trees)  protects 
from  tiie  bite  of  scorpions  and  of  the  samtom'its,  a  small  lizard 
which  is  supposed  to  bite,  but  does  not  as  a  fact. 

Agnu»«astns  leaves  and  tamarisk  leaves  are  good  for 
headache. 

V 
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Water  with  three  leaves  of  mint  in  it  in  the  month  of  Maf 
ti  good  for  babies;  it  ''opens  their  heart,"  f^.  cheen  them  up. 
A  child  must  not  ileq>  at  midday. 
A  baby's  toes  must  not  be  kissed. 

Babies  must  not  ride  on  donkeys,  or  they  will  have  big  teeth. 

If  a  child  should  be  bom  with  a  caul,  the  midwife  takes  the 
caul  and  puts  it  secretly  under  the  altar  of  a  chcfrch,  and 
leaves  it  there  for  forty  days^  It  is  then  good  against  the  evil 
eye  and  other  things. 

Bread  may  be  used  instead  of  a  cross  or  an  icon  to  protect 
children  in  die  absence  of  the  mother. 

To  make  a  baby  speak  soon,  put  a  young  chicken's  beak 
into  its  moudi. 

To  stop  ittoontinence  of  uxtne,  eat  roast  magpie  and  drink 
pig's  urine. 

To  make  the  hair  grow,  kill  a  conger  on  your  head  and  let 
its  blood  remain  for  six  days. 

To  promote  the  flow  of  milk,  a  woman  should  take  the  sound 
of  the  grey  mullet  and  throw  it  over  her  shoulder. 

Lwe^harm.  A  mother's  milk  and  a  daughtei's  milk  together 
with  a  piece  of  menstruous  cloth  as  a  potion. 

Remedium  Jmoris.  Take  earth  from  twelve  successive  steps  of 
the  girl.  l  ake  it  to  church,  dip  a  piece  of  cotton  in  church-oil 
and  put  it  in  the  earth.  Put  it  under  the  patient's  pillow,  and 
he  forgets  all  about  the  girl. 

A  woman  during  her  periods  may  not  come  into  an  oiive^ress, 
or  into  a  gazden,  or  enter  a  boat. 

v\'omen  when  they  have  to  kill  fowls  (which  are  usually 
killed  by  the  men)  put  on  their  husbands'  boots.  (Kephatos, 
Cos.) 

Women  should  not  Step  over  dough,  nor  over  their  husbands' 
or  children's  clothes. 

No  woman  should  be  present  when  the  dough  is  being 
kneaded,  eicept  of  course  the  woman  who  is  kneading  it  Any 
other  woman  who  chances  to  come  in  must  spit  on  the  ground 
to  charm  away  the  evil  of  her  presence,  and  must  leave  before 
the  cross  is  put  on  the  loaves.  Otherwise  she  will  *'  cany  away 
the  bread  with  her." 
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It  is  dangerous  to  give  away  dough  at  night,  as  it  wiU  cause 
your  animals  to  die.  Hoirever,  if  you  put  some  live  coals  in 
water,  this  protects  the  animals.  (Boudioum.) 

Sweepings  from  a  house  are  not  to  be  thzown  out  at  night, 
as  the  occupants'  souls  may  be  thrown  out  with  them. 

A  sieve  must  not  be  taken  out  of  a  house  on  a  starry  night, 
because  this  will  make  holes  m  it. 

Eggs  must  not  be  set  so  that  the  cb^wos  come  out  in  the 
same  month.  If  tlus  happens,  the  diickens  are  delicate.  To 
strengthen  them  they  must  be  passed  through  the  ring  of  the 
door  the  ring  used  as  the  handle  of  a  door,  and  also  for 
padlocking  it). 

The  lizard  sygloi  (^Aiw)  can  only  be  killed  by  a  vine-stick. 

A  wata^spirit  in  the  form  of  a  red  calf  lives  in  and  sometimes 
comes  out  of  wells. 

In  the  TMpiyri  (the  week  before  Lent),  the  south  wmd  always 
blows. 

To  break  a  water-spout  at  sea,  make  a  cross  with  a  new 
black-handled  knife  and  recite  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  (see  ante^  vol.  xvi.  p.  190). 

If  anjfone  sneezes  in  the  presence  of  a  corpse,  he  or  she 
will  soon  die. 

Cut  a  piece  of  doth  from  the  dress  of  the  person  who  has 
sneezed  in  the  presence  of  a  corpse,  and  put  it  on  the  corpse. 
This  will  hasten  its  decay.  The  belief  m  Cos  is  that  if  anyone 
aneezes  the  corpse  will  not  decay.  Corpses,  it  must  be  ei^lained, 
are  disinterred  after  three  years  and  the  bones  re-buried.  If 
the  corpse  is  then  found  not  to  have  decayed,  the  deceased  is 
regarded  as  a  vampire. 

W,  R.  Paton. 


Agricultural  Superstitions  in  Bellary. 

{CoMmunicaUd  by  Dr,  J*  G,  Fraur.) 

On  the  first  foil  moon  day  in  the  month  of  Bhadrapada 
(September)  the  agricultural  population  in  the  District  cetebnite 
a  feast  called  the  Jokumara  feast,  to  appease  the  rain-god.  The 
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Barikas  (ivomen),  who  are  a  ial>divisU»  of  the  Kabbeia  caste 
belonging  to  tiie  GAwrimakkaln  aoctioD^  go  nmnd  the  town  or 
the  viUage  in  which  they  live  with  a  basket  on  their  heads 
containing  maigosa  ]cava^  flowen  of  various  kind%  and  holy 
ashe&  They  beg  akiis»  especially  of  the  cultivating  daoes 
(Kapus),  and  in  retnin  for  the  alms  bestowed  (osoal^  gpain 
and  food)  they  give  some  of  the  inaigosa  leaves^  flowen  and 

floweis  and  ashes  to  their  fieldsi  prepare  cMm  kanfi^  mix  these 
with  it  and  sprinkle  this  kai^^  or  giod,  all  rocind  their  fields. 
After  this»  the  Kapa  proceeds  to  the  potto's  kiln  in  the  village 
or  town  and  fetches  ashes  icom  it  and  makes  a  %iire  of  a  human 
being.  TUs  figure  is  placed  prominently  in  some  convenient 
spot  in  the  fiekl  and  is  called  Jokomara,  or  ndn<god.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  bringing  down  the  rain  in  proper 
time.  The  figure  is  sometimes  small  and  sometunes  big.  This 
superstition  is  in  vogue  throughout  the  district,  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  Sandur  State. 

A  second  kind  of  Joknmam  worship  is  what  is  called  mmUbm^ 
or  the  ootlmmg  of  rude  representations  of  human  figures  with 
powdered  charcoaL  These  representatioos  are  made  in  the 
early  motning  hours*  before  the  bustle  of  the  day  conmiences^ 
on  the  ground  at  cross-roads  and  along  thorough&oes.  The 
Barikas,  who  draw  these  figures,  are  paid  a  snudl  remuneration 
in  money  or  in  kind.  The  ^gure  represents  Jokumara»  who  will 
bring  down  rain  when  insulted  by  people  treading  on  him. 
Another  kind  of  Jokumaia  worship  also  prevails  in  the  district 
When  rain  fiuls,  the  Kapu  females  model  a  figure  of  a  naked 
buman  being  of  small  size.  They  place  this  figure  in  an  open 
mock-palanquin  and  go  ficom  door  to  door  smgiag  indecent  songs 
and  collecting  alms.  They  conttnue  this  procession  for  three  or 
four  days  and  then  abandon  the  figure  in  a  fidd  adjacent  to  the 
village.  The  Malas,  allied  to  the  Pariahs,  then  take  possession 
of  this  abandoned  Jokumara,  and  in  turn  go  singing  indecent 
songs  and  collecting  alms  for  three  or  four  days  and  then  throw 
it  away  in  some  jungle.  This  form  of  Jokumaia  worriup  is  also 
bdieved  to  bring  down  plenty  of  nun. 

There  is  another  simple  superstition  among  these  S^pu 
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(einalea.  When  rains  foil,  the  Kaptt  females  catch  hold  of  a 
frog  and  tie  it  alive  to  a  new  winnowing  fan  made  of  bamboo. 
On  this  &n,  leaving  the  frog  visible^  they  spread  a  few  maigosa 
leaves  and  go  singing  from  door  to  door  the  following  song : 

Kapp&lamma  Mrdde,  Kaiaoalu  kaiM  vatia  uki.  JIfarfv  Vdna 
dhawa^^iAa/Stk  means  "Lady  frog  must  have  her  bath;  O 
isun  god,  give  a  little  water  for  her  at  least"  This  means  that 
the  drought  has  reached  such  a  stage  that  there  is  not  even  a 
drop  of  water  for  frogs.  When  the  Kapu  female  sings  this  song^ 
the  woman  of  the  house  brings  a  little  water  in  a  vessel,  pours 
it  over  the  frog,  which  is  left  on  the  fan  outside  the  doorril]»  and 
gives  some  alms.  The  woman  of  the  house  is  satisfied  that:  such  ' 
an  action  will  soon  bring  down  tain  in  torrents. 

In  BeUaxy  the  lainlall  is  often  most  deficient,  and  the 
sgricultuzists  have  a  curious  superstition  about  prophesying  the 
state  of  the  coating  season.  The  village  of  Mailar,  in  the 
extreme  soutMrestem  comer  of  the  Kadagalli  Taluq,  cootams 
a  Siva  temple  which  is  fitmous  throughout  the  Dtstiict  for  an 
annual  festival  held  there  in  the  month  of  February*  This 
festival  has  now  dwindled  into  more  or  less  a  cattle-fitir.  But 
the  fimie  of  the  temfde  continues  as  regards  the  Karanikat 
which  is  a  cryptic  sentence  uttered  by  the  priest  containhig  a 
prophecy  of  the  prospect  of  the  agticuhwal  season  of  the  ensuing 
year.  The  ^'ari  of  the  temple  is  a  Kuruba.  The  feast  in  the 
temple  Uuts  for  ten  days.  On  the  test  day:  of  the  feast  the  god 
Silva  is  represented  as  returning  victorious  from  the  battiefieSd 
after  ha^nng  slain  BCalla  with  a  huge  bow.  He  is  met  halfway 
fifom  the  fidd  of  battle  by  the  goddess.  The  huge  wooden  bow 
is  brought  and  placed  on  end  before  the  god.  The  Kuruba 
priest  climbs  up  the  bow  as  it  is  held  up  by  two  assistants  and 
then  gets  on  the  shoulders  of  these  men.  In  this  posture  he 
stands  rapt  m  silence  for  a  few  minutes  looking  in  several 
directions.  He  then  begms  to  quake  and  quiver  from  head 
to  foot  This  is  the  sign  of  the  spirit  of  the  Siva  god  possessmg 
him — tiie  sign  of  the  divine  afflatus  upon  him.  A  solemn 
silence  holds  the  assembly,  for  the  time  of  the  Xaramka  has 
approached.  The  shivering  Kuruba  utters  a  cryptic  sentence^  such 
as  Akasakki  sidht  MfyuUUt  "Thunder  struck  the  sky."  This 
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IS  at  once  copied  down  and  interpreted  as  a  prophecy  tbat  there 
will  be  much  rain  in  the  year  to  come.  Thus  every  year,  in  the 
month  of  February,  the  Karanika  of  liiailan  is  uttered  and 
copied  and  kept  by  all  in  the  District  as  a  prophecy.  This 
Karanika  prognostication  is  also  pronounced  now  at  the  Mallaii 
Temple,  in  the  Dharwar  District ;  at  Ncrakini,  in  the  Alur  Taluq, 
and  at  Mailar  Lingappa,  in  the  Haipanahalli  Taluq. 

Every  village  has  at  iti  entrance  a  stone  called  BMuraji,  which 
means  the  navel  stone.  In  the  month  of  May,  or  just  before 
the  commencement  of  the  sowiqg  season,  a  feast  is  celebrated, 
known  as  the  worship  of  the  bollocks.  The  bullocks  are 
worshipped  on  Uiat  day,  as  is  done  in  the  Tamil  districts  on 
Pongal  day,  and  towards  evening  they  are  taken  outside  the 
village  with  mosic  and  tom-tom.  The  Boddure^  is  then 
worshipped  and  a  string  widi  maigpsa  or  mango  leaves  Is  tied 
across  the  entrsnce  of  the  village  gateway  (most  of  the  Bellaiy 
villages  have  gates)  or  to  two  poles  planted  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  vtllagie.  T%e  bollocks  collected  ontside  the 
village  are  now  driven  inade  with  music  and  tom-toms  thiou^^ 
this  string.  A  party  of  villagers  from  the  other  side  of  the 
string  try  with  shouting  to  keep  out  the  bullocks  and  prevent 
them  from  crossing  the  strii^.  In  the  midst  of  this  ooolosion 
some  bull  eventually  breaks  thtoogh  the  strings  and  die  colour 
of  that  bull  decides  the  colour  of  the  grain  to  be  sown  and  the 
colour  of  the  soil  which  will  giye  a  good  crop  that  year.  If  a  red 
bull  breaks  the  strings  red  cholam  is  sown  extensively  \  and  red 
soils  are  supposed  to  yield  a  bumper  crop. 

At  Uie  time  of  harvest  a  feast  Is  held  called  the  Fdi  feast 
When  the  grain  is  harvested  in  the  field,  and  before  the  same 
is  removed  to  the  house,  the  cultivator  prepares  a  sumptuous 
feast  m  the  field  itself  on  the  night  before  he  carts  the  harvested 
j^ain  to  his  house.  Svery  member  of  the  fiunfly  must  partake  of 
this  feast  in  the  field.  And  it  is  the  firm  bdief  of  the  cultivator 
that  only  when  this  is  done  wiU  profit  accrue  to  the  fiunlly  by 
that  year's  agricultmal  produce. 

Thus  it  iHU  be  seen  that  tiie  agriculturist's  life  in  Bellaiy 
is  completely  intertwined  with  superstitions.  Their  fieUs  have 
•pitits  which  have  to  be  propitiated  and  tfaetr  veiy  villages  are 
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guarded  by  spirits*  Several  Boyas  enjoy  inam  lands  p]  for  pro- 
pitiating these  village  goddesses  by  a  certain  rite  called  BkttHO' 
ML  This  takes  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  the  village 
goddess,  and  is  intended  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  die  viltagCi 
On  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  the  village  goddess,  the  Boya 
priest  gets  himself  shaved  at  about  midnight,  sacrifices  a  sheep 
or  a  buffido^  mixes  its  blood  with  rice,  and  distributes  the  rice 
thus  prepared  in  small  balls  throughout  the  limits  of  the  village. 
When  he  starts  out  on  this  business  the  whole  village  bolts 
its  doon,  as  it  is  not  considered  auspicious  to  see  him  then. 
He  returns  early  in  the  motniog  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess 
from  which  he  started,  bathes,  and  receives  new  doth  from  the 
villagers. 

W,  Francis,  Madras  GauHitn, 
(Quoted  in  the  C^Ioh  Obuwver^  13th  Nov.,  1905.) 


Ancient  Customs  at  the  Riding  of  Langholm  Marches. 

(CommumcaUd  iy  Dr.  J,  G.  Crater.) 

<*Thb  annual  festival  of  riding  Langholm  Iiilarches  took  place  on 
Saturday  in  favourable  weather.  The  Comet  was  Mr.  John 
Wallace,  who  was  elected  at  a  public  meeting,  and  his  cavalcade 
included  fully  seventy  honeroen — a  larger  number  than  usual. 
Several  hundreds  of  children  carried  heather  besomsi,  and  each 
child  was  presented  with  a  threepenny  piece.  Mr.  John  Wilson, 
the  Crier  of  the  Fair,  having  died  since  last  year's  festival, 
Mr.  R.  Nisbet  was  entrusted  with  this  position,  and  he  made  the 
nsual  striking  and  quaint  proclamation  standiog  on  hoise-back 
in  the  Market  Place^  suirounded  by  horsemen  and  by  a  vast 
crowd,  many  of  whom  came  from  a  oonsidemble  distance.  The 
day  waa  observed  as  a  holiday  in  the  district  Frovoat  Thomson, 
m  front  of  the  Town  Hall,  handed  a  fine  new  town's  fhg  to  the 
Comet  It  was  presented  to  the  burgh  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Soott, 
Eririnholm.    The  other  artides  borne  aloft  in  the  processimi 
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were  a  monster  thistle,  a  spade  bedecked  with  lieathcr,  a  crown 
composed  of  roses,  and  a  barley  bannock  with  a  herririL;  nailed 
across  it  Those  who  rode  the  marches  were  told  that  tiiey 
might  tak'  their  fill  of  good  strong  whisky,  which  would  mik* 
them  sing;  while  those  who  disturbed  were  warned  that  their 
lugs  would  be  nailed  to  the  Tron  with  a  big  nail,  and  they 
would  be  forced  on  their  bare  knees  to  pray  seven  times  for  the 
King,  and  thrice  for  the  Laird  of  Ralton,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Charles  II.  Various  sods  were  cut,  and  at  the  Castle  Cra^js 
the  Fair  was  cried,  and  the  company  was  regaled  with  barley 
bannock,  salt  herring,  and  whisky.  Langholm  Town  Band  and 
the  local  Drum  and  Fife  Band  took  part  in  the  proceedings.'* 

Tht  Glasgow  Heraid,  29th  July,  1907. 


Ancibnt  Barbarous  Sports. 

(Scottish  Lowlands.) 

The  following  extract  from  an  old  local  periodical,  The  Cheap 
MagazifUy  **pnnted  and  published  monthly  by  G.  Miller  and 
Son,  Haddington,"  vol.  ii.  No.  vii.,  July  1814,  is  communicated 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Wood,  Thomly,  Saltcoats,  Ayrshire,  a  Member 
of  this  Society.  Cfc  Folk-Lore^  vol  xi.  p.  253,  and  xvii.  p.  25$ 
"The  Scapegoat  in  European  Folk-Lore."  Ed. 

"THE  Carter's  Race. 

"To  the  Editors  of  the  Cheap  Magazine. 

"Gentlemen, 

Having  had  business  at  last  summer,  I  was 

not  a  little  alarmed,  when  approaching  the  town,  at  seeing  some- 
thing like  what  you  have  placed  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  story  of  the  Beacon  in  your  first  number,  and 
which,  I  believe,  is  commonly  denominated  a  gallows.  Fearful  that 
•  some  unhappy  fellow-creature  had  forfeited  his  life  to  the  laws 
of  his  country,  and  was  about  to  expiate  his  crimes  under  the 
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hands  of  the  executtoner,  I  did  not  fail  as  soon  as  I  entered 
the  town  to  make  the  most  anxious  enquixy  into  the  meaning 
of  what  I  had  seen.  You  may  guess  my  surprise  when  told,  that 
on  the  preceding  day  had  been  the  Carter's  Race,  and  that  what 
had  created  so  much  uneasiness  in  my  mind  was  nothing  bat 
a  part  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  amusements 
of  the  day,  of  a  part  of  which  I  had  the  following  description : 
From  that  beam,  from  which  I  was  afraid  some  unfortunate 
criminal  was  about  to  be  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth, 
as  unworthy  of  either,  a  livmg  goose  was  hung  up  by  the  feet, 
and  all  who  could  procure  horses  had  an  opportunity,  as  they 
trotted  through  between  the  upright  posts,  of  showing  their 
dexterity,  by  catching  hold  of  the  goose's  head,  and  giving  it 
a  pull.  This  diversion  was  continued  to  the  no  small  gratification 
of  the  company,  till  one,  more  fortunate  than  his  neighbours, 
had  the  happiness  of  pulling  the  head  from  the  body,  and  of 
being  hailed  for  this  heroic  action  with  reiterated  applauses  by 
the  surrounding  multitude.  The  goose  being  now  no  longer 
able  to  a£ford  any  more  sport,  was  taken  down,  and  a  cat,  inclosed 
in  a  barrel,  hung  up  in  its  room.  Every  horseman  being  provided 
with  a  mall,  struck  the  end  of  the  barrel  as  he  rode  through 
below  it ;  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  this,  the  head  of  the 
barrel  was  at  length  stove  in,  when  the  cat,  mad  with  the  cruel 
usage,  darted  out,  all  covered  over  with  soot,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  crowd;  and  from  a  principle  of  self-preservation 
was  dispatched  as  quickly  as  possible^  by  the  happy  swains  who 
had  collected  to  witness  the  diversions  of  the  day. .  .  . 

A  Friend  to  Youih.** 

North  Banks  of  the  Tyne^ 
i6th  June^  r8i4.'' 

(Sweden.) 

Th£  following  note  is  by  a  young  lady  from  Mahno^  Sweden : — 

"In  Sweden  on  Lent  Monday  they  put  a  cat  m  a  barrel 
and  hang  it  up  hofisontally  with  a  rope,  and  tie  a  sheet  of 
paper  over  the  open  end.  (It  must  not  be  a  wine-cask,  but 
a  barrel  of  roqgh  staves,  such  as  is  used  for  cement^  et&) 
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Tben  a  haodkevcbief  is  put  over  each  penon's  ejreii  lo  that 
they  shall  not  see^  and  thejr  take  a  stick,  and  tiy  to  sna^  the 
whole  barrel.  They  must  only  try  three  ttmes  each,  and  when 
they  do  it  they  have  some  soit  of  prize. 

"Od  the  same  day  they  take  a  fiat  cake  and  pot  a  piece  of 
string  to  it,  and  hang  it  up  to  the  lamp  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  tie  the  hands  behind  the  beck  and  try  to  catch  the 
cake  with  Che  mooth." 


Apdit  1906. 

[Cf.  Lund,  Danmark  og  Norses  HisMe;  Mon  Hisioru^ 
Syrende  Bog,  pp.  168,  177.— N.  W.  T.] 


Alick  Ehghoui . 
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Lb  SAjour  des  Moris  suivamt  la  Mythologib  Cbluqub. 

Le  Folk-lore^  t.  xviii.,  No.  2,  p.  121-166,  contient  un  trfcs 
savant  article  de  Miss  Eleanor  Hull,  intitule  T)u  Development 
of  the  Idea  of  Hadh  in  Celtic  Literature,  je  n'ai  pas  I'intention 
de  contester  la  doctrine  de  Tcrudit  autcur,  seulement  je  vols 
avec  regret  que  ce  que  j'ai  ecrit  ^  cc  sujet  manque  de  clart6; 
Miss  Eleanor  Hull  m'attribue  des  doctruies  qui  ne  sont  nulle- 
ment  les  micnncs  et  me  prend  i  partie  quand  je  suis  exactement 
du  mfirae  avis  qu'elle.  Je  n'ai  dit  nulle  part  que  les  Celtes 
irlandais  considerassent  le  sdjour  des  morts  conime  une  triste 
ile  des  esprits,  a  dismal  Isle  of  Spirits  (p.  128),  semblable  k 
I'Hadcs  des  Grecs  (p.  130,  134).  Au  contraire,  comme  le 
constate  elle-meme  Miss  Eleanor  Hull  aux  p.  140,  141  de 
son  m^moire,  j'ai  connpard  le  sejour  des  morts  de  la  mythologie 
celtique  avec  les  iles  des  bienheureux  d'Hesiode.  De  plus 
j'ai  rapproche  du  passage  clMLSiode,  les  vers  de  VOdyss  t  ou 
apparait  une  doctrine  analogue,  comme  ccux  de  Pindare  dans 
la  deuxi^me  des  Olympionicae  ou  cette  doctrine  est  developpee. 
Elle  a  penetre,  ai-je  dit,  che2  Platon,^  et  on  la  trouvet  puis-je 
ajouter,  dans  le  sixi^me  chant  de  l'Entide\ 

"  Deuenere  locos  laetos  et  ajnoena  uireta 
Fortunatoninv  nemt;rum  scdesque  t>eatas. 
Largior  hie  campos  aether  et  lunuoe  aestit 
Purpareo ;  solemque  saum,  soa  sidera  norunt 
Put  in  gramiiids  exeicent  nembia  fwkeiaii, 
Contendimt  lado  et  fnlna  Inctaiitai  «zaiA$ 
Pan  pcdibot  plandunt  choreas,  et  carmioa  diennt" 
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£Dtre  la  mjrthologie  grecque  et  la  mythologie  cdtique  il  7 
a  cependant  une  difference  fondaraentale.  Suivant  la  croyance 
grecque,  une  pnrtie  seulemeiit,  UH  choix  des  moitSi  penetre  dans 
la  plaine  Elysum^  dans  les  lies  des  bieaheureux.  Chez  les 
Celtes  tous  les  morts  sans  exception  anivent  an  Mag  Meld^ 
k  la  ^'plaine  agr^le^"  je  I'ai  dit.^  Sur  le  genre  de  vie  que 
ron  menait  dans  cette  plainer  voir  les  testes  riunis  dans  le 
Cycle  Mythoit^^i^u€^  p.  351  et  soivantes. 

H.  d'Arbois  db  Jubainvillb. 


"CucKOWE  Kino." 

Tile  following:  entries  in  the  Churchwardens*  Accounts  of  the 
parish  of  More,  W  ilts,  are  not  without  interest. 

Ti  l  accounts  begm  m  1556,  and  the  very  first  entry  for  that 
year  is : 

*' Receipts.  Inp*mis  the  sayd  Churchewardevns  do  yeld 
Accompte  of  the  pfytte  of  the  Church  Ale  thies  yere  / 
Aboue  all  chargs  loif  vf  " 

When  Philip  and  Maiy  gave  place  to  Elisabeth,  we  have: 


diotefit 

noeAi«  ...    "As  also  bv  occacon  of  the  deathe  of  o'  sayd 

made, 

nor  noe  sou'signc  lady  Quccnc  Maiyc  (who  dyed  the  xvij"'  day 


^^K^b"  of  Nonembre  in  the  sayd  yere  of  o'  lorde  1558  :)  And 

or  one  yeaie.  ^  Qccscon  of  the  Alteracott  of  somc  pte  of  Rel)  gyon . 

and  of  the  su'yce  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Churche. 
whiche  then  easewyd.  There  were  no  newe  Churche- 
wardenys  Chosen  eny  time. in  thies  yere./  Neither 
was  there  eny  Ale  made."  .  .  . 
The  '*Cuckowe  King"  appears  suddenly  in  1565. 
« Thomas  Sheppaxd  Kern'  Cuckowe  King  this  yeare  for 
that  he  was  Prince  the  hut  yeare  According  to  the 
Cttstome.  And  at  this  daie  John  Watts  the'sonne  of 
Thomas  Wattes  is  Chosen  Prynce  for  the  next  yeare." 

'  Cycle  MytkoUgiqiUt  p.  20,  21, 
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Then  in  1566  comes  the  only  authority  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  terra  "Cuckowe  King." 

"John  Watts  the  sonne  of  Thomas  Watts  is  appointed  to 
be  Cuckowe  King  this  next  yeare  according  to  the 
old  order,  because  hee  was  Prince  the  last  yeare. 
And  Thomas  Barnerd  thunger  is  elected  Prince  for 
this  next  yeare.  And  because  John  Watts  hath  ben 
long  sick  hit  is  agreed  that  if  hee  be  not  able  to 
srve  at  the  tyme  of  the  Churche  ale.  That  then 
John  Coward  the  sonne  of  Kobte  Coward  shall  srve 
and  be  king  in  his  place  for  this  yeare." 

This  ChuiclHUe  seems  to  have  been  held  at  Easter.  The 
season  may  account  for  the  "Cuckoo"  title  of  the  leader  of 
the  revels  (or  head-bannan?);  or  it  may  allude  to  the  ephemeral 
nature  of  his  office ;  or  to  the  custom  of  the  "  prince "  elected 
heir-apparent  turning  the  lOvercigD  out  of  his  little  brief 
authority"  the  next  year. 

C.  F.  U.  Johnston. 

The  subjoined  extracts  from  the  EngUsh  DtaUet  DkHtmary 
seem  to  bear  on  the  subject: — 

'*  CuekooHik^  the  ale  drunk  by  coUierB»  etc,  on  fiist  hear- 
ing the  cuckoo's  note.  Shrop,  FolkrLort  (1879X  ii. 
84.  Bound  PrmnCf  1876.  'The  time  is  devoted  to 
nuttb  and  jollity  over  what  is  called  cuckoc^ale.' 

^^CuekoQ  Fooi-ak,  Bvame,  \fhlA-£an  (1883),  29  f.  *The 
colliers  have  a  way  of  their  own  of  celebrating  the 
cuckoo's  coming.  They  say  the  cuckoo  must  pay  his 
foot'^alci  so  they  dub  their  money  together  and  send 
for  a  *  fetching'  of  ale»  and  spend  the  day  on  Ae 
'piMMmk'  drinking  instead  of  working.'  SJhrfp,  Word- 
book, Sahpia  Antiqua,  *Tbe  custom  is  invariably 
celebrated  out  of  doors,  and  a  fine  levied  on  the 
person  who  proposes  to  deviate  firom  the  usual 
practice  and  diink  within.' 

'*  Cuckoo  Feast.  A  feast  held  on  the  nearest  Sunday  to 
April  28th." 
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Murray's  Century  DkHonmy  has: — 

"  Cuckoo-ak.  A  provision  of  ale  or  strong  beer  formerly 
drunk  m  the  s{)ring  of  the  year.  The  signal  for  broach- 
ing it  seems  lo  have  been  the  Urst  cry  of  the  cuckoo.' 

The  Vicacage,  HeadingtOD  Quany,  Oxford. 


The  Wild  Huntsman. 

While  in  Oxfordshire  last  year  I  met  with  a  localisation  of 
the  Wild  Huntsman  story  which  may,  perhaptp  be  unknown  to 
your  readers.  At  the  village  of  Noke,  a  place  of  some  twenty- 
six  houses  about  five  miles  from  Oxford  and  one  mile  from 
Islipi  there  lived  in  the  reign  of  £lizabeth  one  Benedict  Winch- 
oombe.  He  purchased  the  Manor,  and  lived  in  the  Manor 
House  (now  destroyed), dying  there  in  1623.  He  was  buried  in 
a  chapel  attached  to  the  church,  wherein  "a  £air  altar  of 
black  marble,"  bearing  his  effigy,  was  erected ;  and,  leaving  no 
issue,  he  devised  the  manor  to  his  nephew,  Benedict  Hall,  son 
of  his  only  sister  Mary.  Both  monument  and  chapel  are  now 
demolished,  though  the  inscriptions  from  the  former  are  let 
into  the  chancel  wall.    The  story  is  current  in  the  village,  that 

old  Winchcombe,"  as  they  call  him,  was  veiy  fond  of  hunting, 
and,  as  in  many  other  versions  of  the  tale,  was  not  content  with 
six  days  in  the  week  for  his  favourite  pastime,  but  devoted  Sunday 
also  to  the  chase ;  and  that  after  his  death  he  might  be  heard 
at  night  with  his  hounds,  careering  over  the  neighbouring 
country,  until  he  was  finally  "laid  by  twelve  par<^ons  '  I  did 
not  ascertain  the  date  of  this  last  event,  but  it  is  significant  fhat 
the  village  is  on  the  edge  of  Otmoor,  formerly  the  hannt  of 
Innumerable  wild-fowl,  which  of  course  we  know  are  in  many 
places  termed  "  Gabriel  hounds,"  in  their  nocturnal  flight,  from 
the  resemblance  of  their  cry  to  that  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  and 
the  moor  having  been  (within  the  last  century)  drained,  they 
are  of  course  no  longer  heard 

W.  HfiN&Y  Jkwitt. 
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Savage  Childhood:  a  Study  oi  Katir  Children.    By  Dudley 
KiDD.    London:  A.  and  C.  Black.  1906. 

The  intereatuig  and  weU-informed  author  of  The  EssenHal  Kafir 
Ktoms  to  the  chaige  with  a  book  that  broaches  a  subject 
hitherto  almost  untouched.  At  first  ooe  ironders  why  so  Uaor 
nating  a  theme  as  savsgie  babyhood  viewed  from  the  inside 
has  not  attracted  the  attention  of  a  host  of  observexs,  more 
espedaliy  as  the  first-hand  anthropologist  is  not  infrequently  a 
woman.  To  the  reflection,  however,  that  ensues  upon  readmg 
such  a  book  as  this  it  is  apparent  ibat  no  otdinaty  observation 
will  prevail  against  the  shyness  and  suspicion  of  the  little 
primitives,  let  alone  those  of  their  parents.  Mr.  Kidd's  work 
is  the  fruit  of  long  experience  wedded  to  quite  uncommon 
tact  and  insight,  and  in  ahnost  all  respects  may  serve  as  a 
model  to  the  numerous  following  it  is  likely  to  call  into 
existence. 

Peifaaps  the  most  fbrcibte  impression  left  by  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  that,  whatever  may  seem  to  be  the  case  with  the 
roan,  the  child  at  any  rate  is  the  child  all  the  world  over, 
A  fidse  or,  what  is  much  the  same  thing,  a  one-sided  because 
purely  individual  psychology  leads  many  to  suppose  that  in 
the  adult  savage  tiiey  have  the  natural  man,  a  being  likewise 
supposed  to  lurk  somewhere  in  themselves.  But  the  savage^ 
of  course,  is  the  most  sophisticated  and  conventionalised  of 
mortals — ^more  so,  perhaps^  than  the  picked  representatives  of 
civilisation.  But  die  child  taken  in  die  raw  and  before  he  is 
caught  and  cooked,  so  to  speak,  in  the  hot-pot  of  societjr's 
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'medicine'  is  natural,  and,  as  such,  the  subject  of  an  indi- 
vidual psychology,  in  a  way  that  yon  and  I  decidedly  are  not 
It  is  roost  refreshing  to  obiervev  for  instance,  that  jusi  as 
Why-Why  ate  the  oysters,  so  the  small  and  unabashed  Kafir 
wiU  tuck  into  the  small  bird  be  snares  on  the  veld  tbongb 
be  ought  to  take  it  to  his  grandftther,  and  will  in  ftct  grow 
up  into  a  wizard — an  abandoned  wretch— if  be  violates  the 
taboo  (p.  193).  He  does  not  "see  the  logic  of  the  role,"  as 
Mr.  Kidd  says.  And  so  another  iniant  sceptic  could  not  see 
the  use  of  puzzling  about  why  the  trees  grew  bigger.  **The 
trees,"  he  remarked  to  Blr.  Kidd,  "will  grow  as  well  without 
my  troubling  about  the  way  th^r  grow"  (p.  152).  Meanwbfle 
bis  elders  were  practismg  all  the  devices  of  productive  magic 
without  a  doubt  but  that  they  were  powerfiilly  fostering  the 
crops.  Nevertheless  society,  mostly  by  its  appeal  to  the 
imitative  powers,  begins  to  set  its  stamp  soon  enough  on  the 
boys  and  girls,  as  their  games  and  sports  make  pUun.  For 
instance^  when  they  are  playing  down  by  the  fiver  at  chief  and 
followers,  *'the  little  chief  is  given  a  small  white  shield,  and 
in  the  tremendous  fights  which  follow,  no  one  would  dare 
to  hit  the  boy  with  the  white  shield  even  in  play;  it  is 
thought  a  veiy  bad  thing  to  hit  a  chief,  and  therefore  it  is 
very  bad  to  imitate  such  an  action"  (p.  175). 

Indeed,  about  the  only  fault  there  is  to  find  with  Mr.  Kidd's 
work  is  that  perhaps  he  does  not  sufficiently  disfingnish 
between  the  effects  of  the  social  and  the  indhadoal  fiictors  in 
child-life.  A  certain  fiUlacy  seems  to  run  through  his  most 
ambitious  chapter,  the  one  entitled  "The  Dawn  of  Self- 
Consciousness."  It  reads  a  little  as  if  the  savage  child  '^rounds 
to  a  separate  mmd"  more  slowly  than  the  civilised  because 
of  an  intrinsic  slowness  and  feebleness  of  mental  devdopraent 
His  is  the  "  leisurely  Arctic  dawn "  and  ours  the  "  harried 
tropical  sunrise " — despite  the  fact  that  he  reaches  puberty 
sooner.  However,  if  Mr.  Kidd  somewhat  fails  to  ajipreciate 
in  cxplicii  tiuury  the  importance  of  the  influence  of  social 
enviroiirnent,  at  all  cvcrit.s  ins  careful  observations  affonl  tijc 
necessary  correction.  Tiic  child  may  confuse  self  uitli  his 
clothing  and  possesstonSi  crying  when  they  arc  beaten.  But 
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bis  father,  it  turns  out,  would  not  care  to  wear  a  dead  man's 
bUmket  if  it  has  been  worn  but  once.  Or  the  cliiid  may 
confuse  self  with  his  shadow.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
found  necessary  by  the  elders  to  teach  the  heedless  children 
to  respect  the  shadows  of  their  betters.  In  short,  there  may 
be  l:ttle  self-consciousness  in  a  certain  sense  of  the  term  in 
savage  adult  or  savage  child,  but  it  is  hardly  the  sense  of 
the  term  proper  to  those  individual  psychologies  to  which  Mr. 
Kidd  is  fond  of  rcicrnng  us. 

"Resides  its  supreme  importance  as  a  contribution  to  psychology, 
mdividual  and  social,  the  book  is  a  storehouse  of  valuable 
material  in  the  way  of  folk-lore  of  all  kinds.  Mr.  Kidd  has 
the  gift  of  complete  observation.  Thus  on  p.  23  he  gives, 
apparently  without  penetratmg  into  the  meaning  of  the  custom, 
a  case  of  the  lunar  sympathy  recently  explained  by  Dr.  Frazer 
{Adonis  Attis  Osiris^  305  fF.),  with  jnst  the  detail  required  for 
its  identification.  Very  rarely  do  we  notice  a  lack  of  precise 
statement,  as  where,  for  instance,  killing  a  man  of  conspicuous 
character  in  order  to  form  inielni  wherewith  to  wash  the 
chiefs  babies  is  spoken  of  as  if  a  universal  Katir  practice 
(p.  19).  Mr.  Kidd  does  not  often  seek  to  round  off  his 
observations  with  a  theory,  yet  ocrasionally  he  does  it  with 
marked  success.  Thus  his  appendix  (H.  cf.  p.  24  and  p.  ^89), 
on  the  dangler  of  looking  backwards,  cleverly  sui^-ests  that  the 
underlying  idea  is  that  as  lone:  as  the  man  sees  the  holy  and 
dangerous  object,  by  one  to  which  n  sickness  has  been  trans- 
ferred, the  object  cannot  see,  and  so  'overlo  ok  him.  Even  more 
interesting  is  his  study  of  the  difference  of  meaning  between 
idhlozi  and  iton^  (App.  A.  cf.  pp.  12-15,  21-26,  etc.).  These 
terms  and  the  corresponding  ideas  are  generally  confused  ;  but 
Mr.  Kidd  L^ivcs  good  reason  to  think  that  they  refer  to  two 
quite  distinct  kinds  of  spirit.  The  former  i.s  a  man's  inthvuiual 
spirit,  that  after  death  haunts  the  grave  and  in  time  evaporates. 
The  latter  is  an  ancestral  spirit,  or,  better,  the  ancestral  mana 
or  luck,  since  it  is  not  so  much  the  spirit  of  particular  ancestors 
as  something  stnctly  corporate.  In  ciistom  and  ritual  the 
itongo  is  for  obvious  reasons  the  more  important  of  the  two. 

It  lives  in  the  family  hut  and  receives  ofiferiDgs.    It  is  not 
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born  with  the  child  but  is  imparted  by  a  ceremony.  It 
departs  from  the  man  who  breaks  tribal  custom,  ^.f.  becomes 
a  Christian.  It  causes  men  to  dream.  It  sends  sickness.  It 
hates  twins.  It  is  in  many  men  at  once,  travels  with  the  tribe, 
can  be  passed  on  to  an  heir  like  a  blessing,  indeed,  we  seem 
to  have  here  the  key  to  the  inmost  shrine  of  Kafir  religion. 

Perhaps  these  crumbs  will  be  enough  to  attract  hungry 
anthropologists  to  the  lavish  feast 

K.  K.  Mareit. 


RiUGXON  III  Evolution.  By  F.  R.  Jxvoifs»  LittD.    London : 

Methtten  dc  Ca  1906. 

This  is  a  work  of  apolocfetics.  It  consists  of  four  Itctures 
delivered  m  the  Vacation  Term  for  Biblical  Study  at  Cambridge. 
The  argument,  however,  necessitates  an  enquiry  whether  religion 
has  been  evolved  out  of,  or  preceded  by,  a  non-religious  or  pre- 
religious  stage  in  the  history  of  man.  Seeing  that  such  a  stage 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  among  the  Australian 
natives,  Dr.  Jevons  discusses  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Howitt,  Mrs. 
Langloh  Parker,  and  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Gillen,  on  the  point. 
Rightly  holding  that  evolution  does  not  proceed  equally  in  all 
departments  of  intellectual  and  social  life,  and  therefore  that 
religious  development  may  be  slower  or  more  rapid  than  social, 
or  may  even  decay  as  social  and  intellectual  life  develops,  he 
arrivefl  at  the  conclusion  that  a  pre-ieligious  stage  in  the  history 
of  man  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  been  satisfactorily  proved. 
In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  proved^  possibly  he  may  be  right. 
But  if  the  term  Evolution  and  all  that  it  implies  be  a  correct 
generalization  of  the  forces  which  have  operated  from  the 
b^jinoiog  of  the  world  to  produce  its  present  condition,  includ* 
ing^  of  course,  that  of  mankind}  the  presumption  of  a  pre-religious 
stage  in  the  history  of  man  remams  unshaken  by  his  examina* 
tion  of  the  Australian  evidence  and  the  less  valuable  West 
African  evidence  of  Dr.  Nassau  and  M.  AU^gret  which  he  prays 
in  aid.  Moreover,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  his  interpretatioii 
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of  the  Australian  evidence  is  accurate.  We  must  not  judge 
savage  beliefs  entirely  by  the  standard  of  our  own  mental  opera- 
tions. Our  categorical  affirmations  and  denials  and  clear-cut 
definitions  are  foreign  to  tradiiioual  creeds.  In  my  judgement 
the  Arunta  are  neither  primitive  atheists  on  their  way  to  mono- 
theism, nor  monotheists  whose  faiih  has  waned.  Something 
much  more  nebulous  than  either  atheism  or  inonotiieisa),  or 
indeed  any  kind  of  theism,  lies  behind  their  present  condition. 
For  this  Dr.  Jevons  has  not  made  aWowance  :  lie  has  not  e\'en 
considered  the  possibility  of  it.  How,  it  coirecL,  it  will  aitect 
his  argument  is  not  lor  ine  to  say. 

The  rest  of  the  volume,  like  al!  that  he  writes,  is  well  worth 
reading.    It  is  lucid  ;  il  is  skdlul  ;  bui — 

*'  How  cnn  he  ^ive  his  Didgbbom  the  real  ^ouadi 
Ilisk  own  conviction?" 

£.  Sidney  Haktlamd. 


The  Rsugious  Songs  of  Connacht.   By  Douglas  Hydi. 
London:  T.  Fisher  Unwio.   Dublin:  W.  H.  GiU  &  Son. 

lOS. 

From  the  folk-lore  point  of  view  the  interest  of  Dr.  Hyde's 
Religious  Songs  of  Connacht  lies  in  the  large  number  of  charms 
and  poems  enshrining  old  superstitions  which  it  contains.  As 
Dr.  Hyde  says  in  his  preface,  "poems,  prayers,  petitions, 
charms,  stories,  blessings,  curses,  and  everything  else  of  the 
kind,"  are  here  set  down  and  published  in  the  same  mixed 
manner  in  which  they  came  into  the  collector's  hand.  The 
book  is  thus  a  curious  record  of  those  back-waters  of  civihsation 
where  superstition  longest  keeps  its  hold,  and  where  the  border- 
line that  stands  between  paganism  and  Christianity  is  grown  so 
fine  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  many  of  these  '  ranns ' 
belong  more  strictly  to  the  one  sphere  or  to  the  other. 
Occasionally  the  collector  makes  an  effort  to  discriminate 
between  the  two  traditions,  as  where  he  traces  the  origin  of 
two  curses  called  respectively  the  "  Reversed  Journey "  and 
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the  "  Curse  of  the  Aovil."  In  tlie  fonner,  which  is  Christiaii, 
the  aggrieved  person  makes  a  round  of  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross  in  a  contrary  direction,  invoking  the  devU  all  the  time 
to  send  bad  luck  upon  his  enemy ;  while,  to  turn  the  anvO 
upon  your  enemy,  a  mode  of  invoking  ill-luck  which  Dr.  Hyde 
thinks  comes  down  from  pagan  days,  is  carried  out  by  putting 
the  horn  of  the  anvil  facing  backwards  and  requesting  the 
devil  to  do  his  worst  upon  the  person  accursed,  **80  that 
a  melting  and  every  kind  of  misfortune  may  come  on  him.* 
In  most  cases,  however,  there  is  no  possible  means  oC 
distinguishing  ideas  that  have  been  handed  on,  with  merely 
a  change  of  names,  from  one  system  of  belief  to  the  other. 
One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  a  pagan  purpose  betng 
carried  over  into  Christian  customs  was  the  use  made  of 
hymns  in  the  early  Church  of  Ireland  as  charms  against 
danger  or  disease.  Hardly  one  of  the  numerous  hymns 
ascribed  to  the  saints  of  the  Celtic  Church  was  composed 
lor  Church  purposes  or  as  an  anthem  of  praise  to  God;  they 
have  a  much  more  personal  or  business-like  purpose.  To 
ward  off  dangers  or  demons,  to  preserve  a  traveller  on  a 
journey,  to  cure  sickness  or  to  keep  back  the  plague  from 
passing  to  them  across  the  'ninth  wave/  these  were  the 
practical  purposes  for  which  in  ancient  times  hymns  were 
composed  and  repeated.  The  best  known  instance  is  that  of 
the  'Lorica'  of  St.  Patrick,  composed  on  his  approach  to 
Tara  to  ward  off  the  "  spells  of  women,  smiths  and  Druids " 
during  his  contest  with  the  King  of  Ireland.  These  hymns 
usually  fall  into  the  regular  charm-form,  invoking  the  "virtue 
of  God,  the  might  of  God,  the  wisdom  of  God,"  the  eye  and 
ear  and  hand  of  God,  against  snares  of  demons,  seductions  of 
vice,  and  all  other  ills.  In  the  same  way  one  of  St  Columba's 
best  known  hymns  was  a  *'  Path  Protection,"  which  kept  every 
one  safe  who  repeated  it  on  setting  forth  on  a  journey.  Dr. 
Hyde  gives  many  instances  of  hymns  used  in  this  way  to  the 
present  day.  There  are  religious  charms  for  a  sore  eye,  charms 
to  staunch  blood,  for  the  toothache,  for  milking  the  cow,  and 
many  other  purposes.  Some  of  them  come  down  direct  in 
both  wording  and  spirit  from  the  days  when  St.  Patrick's 
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hymn  was  composed.  Here  is  one  that  doiely  appioaches 
to  the  fonn  of  the  Lodca  of  Patrick : 

**  Between  ns  and  the  Feiiy  Hoeti, 

Between  as  and  the  Hosts  of  Uie  Wind, 

Between  us  and  the  drowning  WSter, 
Between  us  and  hea\')'  temptation, 
Between  us  and  the  shame  ot  the  world, 
Between  as  and  the  death  of  captivity." 

These  charms  should  be  compared  wall  the  very  similar 
'ranns'  collected  by  Dr.  Alexander  Carmichael,  on  the 
Western  Coasts  of  Scotland,  and  published  by  him  in  Carmina 
Gaddica. 

Brigit  (or  Breed,  as  the  name  is  pronounced  in  Gaelic), 
plays,  next  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  largest  part  in  the  house- 
hold charms.  She  is  represented  as  occupying  the  middle  of 
the  house  near  the  hearth,  while  Mary  is  aloft  on  the  top  \ 
there  is  little  doubt  that  her  name,  which  Dr.  Hyde  interprets 
as  meaning  "  fiery-arrow "  (bremhaigit),  and  her  position  as 
presiding  genius  of  the  hearth,  pass  back  beyond  the  Saint» 
whose  "Virgin's  fire"  at  her  monastery  of  Kildare  was  never 
allowed  to  go  out,  to  the  pagan  goddess  of  wisdom  from  whom 
many  of  her  virtues  and  attributes  are  actually  derived.  Her 
wide-spreading  mantle  which,  according  to  a  legend  preserved 
in  an  ancient  church  hymn,  she  once  hung  out  to  dry  upon 
a  sunbeam  after  herding  sheep  in  the  rain,  plays  a  part  in 
some  of  these  charms.  We  may  note  that  the  English 
version  of  the  "White  Paternoster,"  which  has  so  very 
un-English  a  sound ; 

"  Fotur  comers  to  my  bed. 
Four  angels  round  my  head,  etc.,'* 

occuzs  also  in  Ireland  (vol  il,  ppb  49  and  a  17). 

Though  parts  of  these  voltimes  aie  unpleasant  and  stories 
aie  prcsenred  that  might  perhaps  just  as  weU  have  been  ibr- 
gotten,  they  are,  taking  them  altogether,  a  most  singular  record 
of  a  people  whose  credulity,  or  shall  we  say  whose  piely, 
seems  to  be  in  a  stage  hardly  removed  from  that  of  the 
lowest  superstition  of  the  middle  ages.  A  tmce  of  shrewd 
humour  and  common'Seose  and  an  occssional  touch  of  fine 
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native  iosight  relieve  the  sordidness  of  the  collection,  but 
there  is  little  in  the  book  that  can  rank  with  the  exquisite 
love-poetiy  which  Dr.  Hyde  has  collected  from  this  very 
district  and  nothing  at  all  which  can  be  named  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  delicately  beautiful  poetiy  of  nature  which 
comes  down  from  an  earlier  time. 

ElSANOR  HtTLL. 


Folk-lore  of  Women,  as  Illustrated  by  Legendary  and  Tra- 
ditionary Tales,  Folk-rhymes,  Proverbial  Sayings,  Supersti- 
tions, etc.    By  T.  F.  Thiselton-Dyer,  M.A. 

It  is  dear  that  the  author  of  this  work,  who  has  published 
many  books  of  the  same  kind,  must  command  a  public.  But 
it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  folk-lore,  as  this  Society  understands 
it,  that  this  should  be  so.  He  does  not  concern  himself  with 
any  of  the  questions  which,  in  our  belief  deserve  scientific 
inquiry,  and  though  he  has  read  widely  his  method  is  veiy 
different  from  that  which  we  have  consistently  advocated.  His 
object  is  merely  to  collect  from  a  variety  of  sources,  among 
which  he  ventures  to  name  the  publications  of  this  Society,  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  proverbs  and  bdie&  which  he  supposes 
will  amuse  the  public  for  whom  he  caters.  These  he  roughly 
classifies  under  headings,  such  as  '*  Woman's  Eyes,"  '*  Woman's 
Tongue,"  *< Red-haired  Girts,"  ''Woman's  Curiosity,"  Young  and 
Old  Maids,"  and  so  on.  His  method  of  supplying  references 
is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  book.  For  instance,  on  page  2, 
he  gives  chapter  and  verse  for  a  passage  in  Dan  Juan^  and  on 
page  47  a  reference  to  Lady  E.  C  Gurdon's  Suffolk  Folk-hrt^ 
while  elsewhere  half  a  dozen  pages  at  a  time,  swarming  with 
assertions  which  a  reader  would  wish  to  verify,  are  left  without 
a  footnote.  Nor  does  l)c  rclcr  i  the  standard  literature  of  the 
subject.  He  begins  Chapter  XX.,  which  deals  with  "Woman's 
CuiiosiL),'  wilii  a  uicntion  ot"  reci)inc;  Tom  of  Cuvenlry,  which  is 
hardly  apposite,  and  he  goes  on  to  ;  lik  of  Forbidden  Ciiambers 
and  the  like,  as  if  Mr.  iSidney  iiariiand  had  never  dealt  with 
such  things. 
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The  need  of  references  is  emphasised  by  the  inaccuracy  of 
some  of  the  quotations  which  we  can  test  "  Frailty,  thy  name 
is  woman,"  is,  we  are  told  (p.  13),  "a  German  proverb." 

"A  bust]ir»f^  {Hi)  woman  and  dowiog  ben 
Aie  neither  fit  for  gods  nor  ment" 

is  given  as  a  parallel  to  "Une  poule  qui  chante  le  coq,  et 
line  61Ie  qui  jiffle  {sie)^  portent  malbeur  dans  la  maison." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  statements  is  "  Eastern  proverbs 
are  highly  complimentary  to  women*'  (p.  a),  whereas  the  book 
is  largely  made  up  of  the  old  silly  jibes  at  the  sex  which  abound 
in  Oriental  literature.  Surely  the  time  has  passed  when  crusted, 
stnpid  sneers  directed  against  women  as  a  whole  are  either 
interesting  or  instructive. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  popularising  folk- 
lore and  the  author  might,  if  he  would  adopt  sounder  methods, 
assist  in  this  good  work.  But  we  doubt  if  a  public  which 
patronises  books  of  this  class  is  likely  to  be  attracted  to  a  serious 
study  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Thistleton  Dyer  has  collected  many 
interesting  facts,  but  the  value  of  his  book,  as  a  treatise  on  this 
branch  of  folk-lore,  is  lost  through  over-haste  in  compilation, 
faulty  amngement,  and  a  neglect  of  the  principle  that  a  book 
may  be  accurate  and  readable  at  the  same  time. 

W.  Crookb. 


Origin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Racb.   By  the  late  T.  W,  Sbors. 

London  :  Elliot  Stock,  1906. 

Ancient  Law.  By  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart 
London :  John  Murray,  1906. 

Thb  Tribal  System  in  Walks.  By  FkEOSRic  Ssbbohh. 
London:  Longmans,  1904. 

The  late  Mr.  Shore's  Origin  0/  the  A ng/o- Saxon  Race  represents 
the  laborious  collection  of  evidence  in  support  of  a  theory  which 
is  succinctly  stated  in  the  final  chapter  of  the  book.    "Ail  the 
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available  evidence,  the  dialects  of  the  period,  the  surviving 
customs,  or  those  known  to  have  existed^  and  the  coniparison 
of  place-names  with  those  of  ancient  Germany  and  Scandin:iMa, 
point  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  EngUsh  race  had  its 
origin  in  many  jiarent  sources,  and  arose  on  English  soil,  not 
from  some  great  national  immigration,  but  from  the  commingling 
here  oi  settlers  from  many  tribes"  (page  393).  It  was  Mr. 
Shore's  purpose  in  the  present  book  to  find  traces  of  these 
tribes  on  English  soil,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
industry  with  which  he  prosecuted  the  search,  nor  of  the  wealth 
of  illustration  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  it :  a  fact  which 
makes  it  only  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the  result  of  such 
great  labour  should  be  of  such  smaU  value  to  the  historical 
student. 

For  Mr.  Shore's  attempt  was  hopeless  from  the  outset,  quite 
apart  from  any  criticisms  which  may  be  passed  upon  his  treatmeDt 
of  the  materials  which  he  collected.  The  local  nomenclattire  of 
England,  to  name  the  source  from  which  Mr.  Shore's  conclusions 
aie  in  the  main  derived,  has  never  yet  as  a  whole  received 
such  scientific  treatment  as  would  make  it  available  for  purposes 
of  historical  generalisation.  It  is  only  in  regard  to  five  or  six 
counties  that  the  early  fonns  of  the  local  place-names  have 
systematically  been  collected :  elsewhere  in  England  the  student 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  scribes  of  Domesday 
Book,  from  which  he  may  only  in  rare  instances  appeal  to 
Kemble's  inadequate  index  to  the  Codex  Diplomaticus.  Under 
such  circumstances  no  certainty  of  interpretation  is  possible,  but  it 
must  be  added  that  Mr.  Shore  is  no  safe  guide  even  in  those 
parts  of  this  vast  subject  which  have  been  explored  by  previous 
scholars. 

In  legaid  to  a  work  of  this  kind,  depending  for  its  effect 
upon  the  accumulation  of  numberless  isolated  facts,  no  detailed 
criticism  can  be  attempted  here^  but  attention  may  be  called 
to  a  few  points  upon  which  Mr.  Shore's  conclusions  are  pecultaily 
inaoceptable.  Such  are  his  interpretation  of  the  "iofie  teiminal 
in  place-names  00  the  Welsh  border  (page  375) ;  the  extmordinary 
extension  given  on  page  339  to  the  Dore-WhttweU-Humbar 
boundary  of  Mercia,  and  the  impossible  derivation  of  the  place- 
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name  Oxford  which  occurs  on  page  269.  The  stattrnent 
(page  301)  that  "the  -^y  place-names  in  the  Danish  districts 
oi  England  must  be  regarded  by  their  parallelism  to  the  6ys 
oi  ancient  Gothland  to  have  been  folk  villages "  is  plausible, 
but  ignores  the  fact  that  in  many  o(  these  names  the  -^y  suffix 
is  compounded  with  a  personal  name  in  the  possessive  case. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  what  such  names  as  Brocklesby,  Barnetby, 
and  Grimsby  can  have  meant  if  they  did  not  mean  that  the 
places  in  question  were  originally  owned  by  Brocwulf,  Beortiioth, 
and  Grim.  The  process  which  transformed  such  estates  into  the 
unmanorialised  viils  revealed  by  Domesday  Book  is  one  of  the 
obscurest  problems  of  Anglo-Saxon  history,  but  Mr.  Shore  took 
no  account  of  the  dUiiculty.  In  connection  with  this  subject 
we  may  note  that  Mr.  Shore  follows  Kemble's  arbitrary  explana- 
tion of  the  -iHg  suthx  in  place-names;  an  explanation  wliich  of 
course  is  very  convenient  for  an  author  whose  work,  like  the 
present  book,  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  tribal  structure 
of  Anglo-Saxon  society. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  give  adverse  criticism  to  a  hook 
which,  whatever  its  defects,  expresses  the  result  of  personal 
research  in  a  region  where  such  research  is  urgently  needed.  It 
is  only  through  the  labours  of  many  individual  scholars  that 
some  vague  outline  of  the  early  social  condition  of  the  English 
people  will  at  last  begin  to  appear.  But  Mr.  Shore's  method 
was  far  too  unscientific,  the  ground  which  he  attempted  to  cover 
was  far  too  wide,  for  his  work  to  have  any  appreciable  share 
in  advancing  this  result.  When  English  place-names  have  been 
traced  to  their  origin  and  classified,  when  what  is  archaic  in 
local  custom  has  been  distinguished  from  what  is  only  a 
development  of  feudal  law,  wlicn  anthropological  statistics  have 
been  multiplied  and  interpreted,  some  more  fortunate  scholar 
may  undertake  with  a  prospect  of  success  the  work  attempted 
by  Mr,  Shore. 

Students  of  Maine's  Ancient  Law  have  long  felt  the  need 
of  an  edition  of  this  book  in  which  it^  conclusions  are  reviewed 
in  the  light  of  recent  research  in  the  wide  licld  covered  by  its 
brilliant  author.  Such  an  edition  is  now  supplied  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  Maine's  successor  in  the  chair  of  Jurisprudence  at 
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Oxford.  While  wisely  making  no  changes  in  Maine's  text.  Sir 
Frederick.  Puilock,  in  a  note  appaaded  to  each  chapter,  gives 
a  concise  criticism  of  its  contents,  eniorced  by  frequent  and 
learned  reference  to  the  modem  literature  dealing  with  the 
subject.  Treatment  of  this  kind  is  perhaps  the  severest  test 
to  which  a  book  can  be  subjected,  and  the  result  of  it  in  the 
preseiu  case  is  a  notable  witness  to  the  permanent  value  of 
Maine's  classical  work. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  See  bourn's  Tribal  System  in  Wales 
consists  of  a  reissue  of  the  book  without  material  alteration. 
Since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  Mr.  Seebohm  has 
published  the  results  of  his  researches  into  primitive  English 
society  in  his  Tribal  Custom  in  Anglo-Saxon  Law^  which  thus 
forms  to  some  extent  a  companion  volume  to  the  present  work, 
and  in  a  long  and  intcrrstinc?  Introductory  Note  we  are  gi%en 
some  account  of  the  questions  in  regard  to  which  Welsh 
custom  is  illustrated  by  reference  to  Germanic  evidence.  Tliere 
is  no  need  to  enlarge  here  upon  the  value  of  Mr.  Seebohm's 
work.  He  has  for  the  tirst  time  given  a  scientific  statement 
of  the  evidence  contained  in  the  Welsh  codes  and  has  established 
the  reality  of  the  social  conditions  which  they  imply  by  reference 
to  the  extents  and  similar  records  of  local  provenance  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Edwardian  period.  For  many 
years  yet  scholars  may  continue  to  dispute  the  extent  to  which 
Anglo-Saxon  society  has  been  affected  by  previous  Celtic  custom, 
but  whatever  conclusion  ultimately  finds  acceptance  will  be  pro- 
foundly indebted  to  Mr.  Seebohm's  reconstruction  of  the  main 
features  of  Welsh  tribal  aocietf. 

F.  M.  St£nton. 


Short  Notices. 

Sociological  Papers,    Voiume  II.    Macmillan,  1906.  8vo. 

pp.  xiv,  308. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Sociological  Society's  publicadoQ8» 
though  not  less  interesting  than  its  predecessor,  makes  less 
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appeal  to  folk-lorists.  In  fact,  the  only  paper  which  specially 
concerns  us  is  Dr.  Westermarck's  The  Influence  of  Magic  on 
Social  Raationships.  He  shows  how  deeply  the  relations  between 
parents  and  children,  rich  and  poor,  hosts  and  guests,  may  be 
influenced  by  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  blessings  and  curses, 
and  in  the  Evil  Eye,  incidentally  illustrating  his  thesis  by  his 
own  experiences  in  Morocco.  He  follows  Dr.  Frazer  in  finding 
the  distinctive  mark  of  magic  in  the  compelling  power  of  the 
magician,  as  opposed  to  the  supplicatory  attitude  of  the  religious 
votary,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  strike  him  that  the  essence  of 
the  magical  influence  of  the  Evil  Eye,  for  example,  lies  in  its 
inherent  mana^  or  natural  uncanny  power,  not  in  the  will  of 
its  possessor.  In  fact,  we  meet  with  cases  where  the  power  of 
the  Evil  Eye  is  supposed  to  be  exercised  involuntarily,  and  to 
be  beyond  the  possessor's  control.  Neither  does  he  seem  to  us 
to  lay  sufficient  stress  on  the  idea  that  the  wandering  stranger 
may  be  a  deity  in  disguise,  as  a  motive  for  his  hospitable  treat- 
ment. Altogether  the  subject  of  the  paper  seems  rather  to  be 
the  influence  of  superstitious  belief  (as  for  want  of  a  better 
name  we  must  call  it)  on  social  relationships,  than  of  magic. 
But  we  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  an  original  and  weighty 
article,  based  on  the  evidence  of  facts.  In  so  short  a 
space  compression  was  unavoidable,  but  some  day  we  hope 
Dr.  West'jrmarck.  wiil  work  out  the  subject  more  fully.  The 
custom  of  Sanctuary,  for  example,  on  which  he  touches,  is 
almost  unbroken  ground. 

7U  Imperial  GoMeHeer  of  India,  New  Edition:  T7u  Indian 
Empire^  Vol.  L  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1907.  8vo. 
pp.  xxxii,  568.  6s. 

This,  the  third  edition  of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  will 
run  to  twenty-six  volumes,  including  a  companion  atlas,  in  place 
of  the  previous  fourteen.  The  wiioie  wofk  has  been  revised,  and 
practically  re-written,  so  as  to  incorporate  the  latest  attainable 
information  ;  only  the  historical  account  of  the  British  Empire 
in  India,  by  the  late  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  has  been  left  as  far 
as  possible  untouched.  The  single  volume  on  The  Indian 
Empire  has  been  expanded  into  four:  "Descriptive,"  "His- 
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toricil,''  "Economic,''  and  *<AdiiiiditERti?e,''  the  lint  of  whkh 
BOW  lies  bdore  ns.  It  contains  secdons  on  the  Physical  Aspects, 
die  Geology,  Meteorology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Ethnology  and 
Caste,  Languages,  Religions,  Population,  and  Vital  Statistics  of 
the  vast  peninsula,  each  section  by  an  acknowledged  master 
of  the  subject.  Only  two  of  them  come  within  the  purview  of 
Folklore-,  that  on  Religions,  a  clear  and  excellent  summary, 
both  historical  and  descriptive,  by  our  staunch  supporter  Mr. 
Crooke ;  and  that  on  Ethnology,  abridged  from  the  chapter  on 
"Tribe,  Caste,  and  Race,"  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Risky,  in  liie  Report 
on  the  Census  of  India^  1901.  Tnc  author,  alter  cnunit^raang 
the  mam  }c  uiires  of  the  principal  races,  physical  lypcs,  tribes, 
and  castes,  discusses  the  theories  of  the  Origin  of  Caste  put 
forth  by  Sir  Denzil  Ibbcison,  Mr.  Nesfield,  and  Monsieur  Senart 
respectively ;  and  while  categorically  asserting  that  "  the  origin 
of  caste  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  an  insoluble  problem," 
himself  advances  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pride  of  birth  which  induced  conquering  races  to  hold  themselves 
jealously  aloof  from  the  conquered.  Necessity  yet  compelled 
the  incomers  to  take  wives  from  the  lower  races,  thereby  pro- 
ducmg  endless  cross-divisiuns,  and  a  reactionary  intensified  pride 
of  exclusiveness,  bolstered  up  by  fictitious  traditions,  led  to  a 
redoubled  aloofness  in  later  generations.  This  "conjecture," 
says  the  author,  "is  based — firstly,  upon  the  correspondence 
that  can  be  traced  between  certain  caste-gradations  and  the 
variations  of  the  physical  type;  secondly,  on  the  development 
of  mixed  races  from  stocks  of  a  difi^erent  colour;  and  liiirdly, 
on  the  influence  of  fiction." 

Mkhre  and  SupersHiioms  BeUefs  of  Lebanon  County  \Btn»' 
sylvama\  By  £.  Grumbine,  M.D.  Reprint  from  7>»«- 
actions  nf  tfu  Lebanon  Counfy  £Rstpneai  Socie/y,  Vol.  III. 
No.  9,  pp.  254-294. 

This  interesting  little  panipiilet  gives  an  account  oi  the  customs 
and  beliefs  of  a  population  of  German  descent  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  so  deals  wiil;  tlic  lore  of  an  immigrant  folk 
settled  under  an  alien  government  and  in  the  midst  of  a  people 
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of  alien  blood  and  sjjccch.  Once  more  we  find  that  "  ccclum 
non  animam  mutant  (jui  trans  marc  current."  'I'hese  Germans 
who  have  never  known  Germany  still  eat  sausages  at  Christmas, 
hunt  for  hares'  eggs  at  Faster,  and  count  Wednesday  the 
unlucky  day  of  the  week,  as  did  their  forebears  in  the  Vater- 
land  across  the  ocean.  Their  whole  folklore,  in  fact,  seems 
singularly  little  affected  by  practices  imported  from  England. 

7Xe  Haym  and  their  Songt  or  Some  Aca>unt  of  the  Fint  of 
May  and  its  Obsemmce  in  Hertfordshire.  By  W.  B. 
Gerish.  8va  i6  pp.  To  be  had  from  the  Author, 
Bishop's  Stortford,  Herts,  is. 

Thl  observance  ol  May  Day  in  Hertfordshire,  as  elsewhere, 
seems  now  to  be  chiefly  kept  up  by  parties  of  sin arily  dressed 
little  girls  carrying  "  garlands  "  and  sonietunes  dolls  ;  but  within 
living  memory  it  was  custoinary  for  young  men  to  go  round 
atfixing  May-bushes ''  to  the  house-doors  liefore  the  dawn  of 
May  mornin(j;,  and  later  in  the  day  to  sing  and  dance  in  costume 
in  the  streets.  Mr.  Gerish,  whose  name  we  are  s(.»rrv'  to  see 
among  tliuse  of  members  retiring  from  the  Suciety,  has  fjeen 
at  the  pains  to  collect  and  record  no  less  than  nuic  \anants 
of  their  song,  one  of  which  is  well  known  owmg  to  its  insertion 
in  Hone's  Every  Day  Book  in  t82(3.  Though  every  village 
has  its  own  version,  yet  thu  song  ctn  the  wliole  shows  a  well- 
marked  local  type.  It  is  mterestmg  as  suggesting  a  well-meant 
seventeenth-century  attemot  to  give  an  edifying  and  religious 
character  to  the  May  day  festival  abhorred  of  the  Puritans.  It  is 
a  combination  o\  a  Icw  vt^rses  approjinate  to  the  occasion  with 
others  expressing  decidedly  sombre  religious  relleciions,  which 
appear  independently  and  even  more  inappositely  in  the 
Christmas  carol  "The  Moon  Shines  Bright"  (see  Sandys' 
Christmas  Carols).  The  whole  concludes  with  the  usual  request 
for  beer.  One  verse  Mr.  Gerish  is  able  to  trace  to  an  edition 
of  the  Geneva  Bible  prmted  in  ibcS,  to  which  a  cento  of  texts 
arranged  as  verse  is  prefixed.  The  song  should  be  compared 
with  the  Cornish  May  songs,  and  with  Mr.  Percy  Manning's 
collection  from  Oxfordshire. 
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JmtnuU  «f  the  RlkSotig  SefUty^        IIL,  Part  L   London : 

84  Carlisle  liCanrioiis,  Victoria  Street  4to,  pp.  vi,  58. 
Rbcint  nnmben  of  the  Folk-Song  Society's  JmrmU  show  pro- 
gress, not  only  in  collecting,  but  in  method  Comparing  them 
with  earlier  issues  we  note  a  marked  increase  of  critical  skill 
In  the  Notes.  Far  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  sabjectHnatter  of 
the  verses  and  to  tracing  sources  and  paxallds  than  was  the  case 
at  firsts  and  wider  knowledge  of  autiiorities  is  shown.  Expurga- 
tion still  seems  to  be  earned  rather  £ur  (though  of  course  it 
is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  omitted  veises); 
some  of  the  contributors  are  mdined  to  be  discuisive,  and  the 
differing  opinioiis  of  the  musical  critics  who  hold  a  symposium 
on  each  air  in  turn  are  sometimes  amusing:  nevertheless,  as 
at  present  conducted,  the  Journal  is  really  valuable  to  the 
folk-lorist|  not  to  the  musician  alone.  We  are  espedally  pleased 
widi  the  subject-index  to  Vols.  1.  and  II.  which  Is  appended 
to  the  present  Part,  and  which  well  repays  Study.  Many  will 
be  unprepared  to  hear  that  some  fifteen  or  twenty  standard 
**old  ballads,"  including  such  notable  ones  as  *'Gil  Morice,'* 
''Lamkin,"  "Lord  Randal,  my  Son,"  **Binnoriei"  and  others, 
are  still  sung  by  the  peasantry  of  England  to  airs  hitherto 
unrecorded.  Then  we  have  new  examples  of  ancient  well-known 
love«ongs:  **I  sowed  the  seeds  of  love,"  "There  is  an  ale- 
house in  yonder  town,"  "  I  will  give  you  the  keys  of  my  heart," 
and  others  in  the  same  style.  Christmas  carols,  consisting  either 
of  versified  mediaeval  legends  or  of  moral  (seventeenth-century  ?) 
verses  of  the  most  lugubrious  description ;  other  festival  songs 
(we  would  direct  Mr.  Gerish's  attention  to  the  May  Songs  in 
vols.  i.  p.  t8o,  and  ii.  p.  182,  and  Mr.  Ordish's  to  the  Pace- 
Egging  Songs,  vol.  ii.  p.  231),  agricultural  songs,  musical  toasts, 
sailors'  chanties,  a  cattle-call,  a  *' bird-starver's "  cry;  and  more 
remarkable  than  these,  two  or  three  specimens  of  the  cante-fabU^ 
in  which  a  short  song  is  sung  by  one  of  the  characters  in  a 
prose  story,  in  the  fashion  still  in  vogue,  as  Mr.  Walter  Jekyll 
tells  us,  among  the  Jamaican  negroes.  For  the  roost  part, 
however,  the  songs  are  narrative  "ditties,"  intended  to  be  sung 
as  solos.  Three  or  four  are  humorous  stories  of  revenge  or  out- 
witting, but  they  treat  chiefly  of  the  exceedingly  tempestuous 
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course  of  true  love,  of  cruel  parents, j  faithless  swains,  and  early 
deaths.  They  relate  hiblories  of  highwaymen,  pirates,  press- 
gangs,  voyages,  shipwrecks,  murders,  and  executions;  they 
celebrate  feats  of  poaching,  cock-fighting,  horse-racing,  and 
fox-hunting.  On  the  whole,  they  smack  strongly  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Several  of  them  refer  to  the  Napoleonic 
Wars ;  one,  to  the  American  War  of  Independence ;  another, 
to  the  death  of  General  Wolfe.  The  battles  are  related  in 
a  dolorous  style,  suited  perhaps  to  the  "broken  soldier,  kindly 
bade  to  stay."  The  soldier  somttiintb  occurs  as  a  lover,  usually 
a  bold  one ;  the  sailor,  however,  is  the  favourite  hero  of  the 
love-stories,  which  turn  generally  on  his  constancy  or  the  reverse. 
The  apprentice  is  anoilier  leading  personage,  generally  represented 
as  lovesick,  ill-used,  and  unfommate.  The  farmer,  the  plough- 
boy,  and  the  libouring  man  bulk  largely  among  the  dramatis 
ptrsofiae  \  the  shepherd  rarely  occurs,  hut  his  calling  is  celebrated 
m  "Tarry  Woo'"  (ii.  215),  a  real  "trade  song"  heard  at  sheep- 
shearing  in  Westmoreland  and  North  Yorkshire.  We  do  not 
find,  in  England,  any  songs  in  praise  of  some  special  locality, 
as  we  do  in  Ireland.  The  English  folk-poet  seems  always  to 
require  a  human  inter csr  But  there  is  usually  a  background 
of  Nature  in  the  more  sentimental  songs ;  the  sunrise,  the  green 
meadows,  the  singing  birds,  the  springing  flowers,  or  else  the 
Stormy  winds  and  "  silvery  tide,"  form  the  setting  of  the  story. 

From  our  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  "  find  "  is 
the  carol,  current  in  Heretordshir  j  and  elsewhere,  founded  on  a 
story  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  (if  Sc.  Matthew,  in  which  Christ 
curses  the  willow  because  His  motlicr  has  chastised  Him  with  it. 
Our  member,  Mrs.  Leather,  finds  the  belief  widely  prevalent  ia 
Herefordshire  that  a  child  or  animal  beaten  with  a  willow-rod  will 
cease  to  grow.  This  is  said  of  broom  in  Shropshire,  but  there 
also  a  carter  has  been  known  to  object  to  drive  a  horse  with  a 
"withy-stick"  {mauntaiu-ash  is  the  proper  wood  for  the  purpose)  ; 
and  the  willow  is  reputed  to  be  (in  the  words  of  the  ballad-curse) 
"the  very  first  tree  To  perish  at  the  heart." 

Miss  Broadwood,  commenting  on  //i/^i/  burdens  of  ballads, 
"Parsley,  sage,  rosemar}',  and  thyme,"  etc.  (vol  iii.  p.  14),  makes 
the  ingenious  suggestion  that  they  are  survivals  of  incantations  or 
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charms  against  evil.  The  idea  is  plausible,  but  needs  to  be  sub- 
stantiated by  lulier  and  more  precise  evidence  than  she  has  as  yet 
brought  forward. 

Into  the  musical  value  of  the  Folk-Song  Society  s  collections 
we  cannot  here  enter,  but  we  may  echo  the  admiratioQ  of  the 
lamented  Norwegian  CQniix>ser,  Edvard  Grieg,  for  "the  earnest- 
ness and  energy  with  which  it  carries  out  its  objects,"  and  the 
hope  he  expressed  shortly  before  his  death  that  these  folk- 
melodies  may  in  time  "  form  the  basis  of  an  independent  national 
style  of  music  "  in  Eogland. 

Journal  of  the  Gypsy-Lore  Society.    New  Series,  Vol.  i.,  Part  L 

July,  1907.    8vo.    pp.  96. 

The  Gypsy  Lore  Society,  after  having  been  in  abeyance  for  fifteen 
years,  has  laken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  established  itself  in  new 
headquarters  at  6  Hope  Place,  Liverpool.  The  pages  of  its 
Journal  are  chiefly  occupied  by  papers  on  the  history  and 
language  of  the  wandering  tribe,  and  by  a  posthumous  article  on 
the  Tinker  folk  by  the  late  Charles  Godfrey  Leland.  Of  folklore 
there  are  a  couple  of  brief  folk-tales  from  Slavonia,  the  story  of 
the  Owl  and  the  Baker's  Daughter  from  a  Welsh  gipsy,  and  a 
couple  of  riddles,  the  inquiring  contributor  of  which  may  be 
referred  to  the  Foik-Song  Journal,  vol  ii.  p.  297.  We  observe 
with  intereik  n  proposal  to  undertake  an  anthropological"  (qo. 
■nthropometrical  or  ethnographical  ?)  survey  of  the  Gypsies. 

Editor. 


Books  for  Revitw  should  he  addressid  to 

The  Editor  of  Folk-Lore^ 

C  O  David  Nutt, 
57*59  Long  Acku,  London. 
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KAT  Uth,  lOT. 

Mr.  a.  NUTT  (VlCE-PiUiSiDENT)  IN  THE  CHAIR, 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  oi  Mr.  James  Brown,  Mr.  II.  C.  Goulds- 
hnry,  Mr.  G.  Cadbury,  Junior,  and  Mrs.  Seligman  as 
members  of  the  Society  was  announced. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  S.  Miall.  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  subscription  of  Messrs.  Eggers  &  Co.,  of  St.  Petersbuig, 
'were  also  announced. 

Mr.  Crooke  read  a  paper  on  "  Homeric  Folk-Lore "  [to 
appear  in  vol.  xix.]»  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Mr.  G.  Calderon»  Mr.  Kirby,  and  the  Chairman  took 
part 

A  paper  entitled  '*The  Corp8e*Door:  A  Danish  Sur- 
vival" [p.  3^5].  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Feilberg,  was  also 
read. 

The  Meeting  terminated  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Crooke  for  his  paper. 
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The  Secretaty  reported  the  gift  of  the  following  books 
to  the  Society's  Libraiy  since  the  April  meeting,  viz. : 

Handbook  of  American  Indians,  North  of  Mexico 
(Bureau  of  American  Etknakigy,  BuUetiii  3a  Part  I.), 
presented  by  the  Bureau. 

Antkrepomeiric  Data  from  Bombay,  and  Anthropometric 
Data  from  Burma,  both  presented  by  the  Government  of 
Bengal. 


JXJm  19th,  1907. 

The  President  (Dr.  Gaster)  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  election  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Macgregor  and  Mr.  O. 
Seshagiri  Rao  as  members  of  the  Society  was  announced. 

Mr.  A.  Lang  read  a  paper  entitled  '  Death's  Deeds,'  a 
Bi-located  Story"  [p.  376],  on  which  the  Chairman 
offered  some  observations. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Lang  for 
his  paper. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Wright  exhibited  and  explained  the  use  of 
the  following  objects  used  by  secret  societies  and  others 

in  West  Africa,  viz. : 

From  Mendiland.  Porro  .SV't7^:/>.  — Mask  of  Krijji  ka 
porro.ov  porro  devil;  tablet  for  iayinc^  porro  taboo.  Bundu 
Society. — Mask  of  Normek  or  Bundu  devil  ;  sehgura 
musical  gourd.  Yassi  Society — Minsereh  figure.  OtJter 
objects. — Banyehn  fetish  charm  ;  iron  bar  currency;  wooden 
model  gun ;  fetish  stick  ;  mourning  circlet ;  chief's  elephant 
pad  armlets  and  whip ;  steatite  devil ;  cowrie  girdle ;  palm 
rib  basket  and  broom;  necklet  of  imitation  leopard's 
teeth. 
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Fnm  Impwri  ewniry,  — Human  Liopard  Sinitty* 
Murderer's  knife. 

From  Timim  country, — Bai  Bureh's  bofimak  fetish,  hat, 
fetish  cap,  and  belt;  tiiree  fetish  staves;  snulThom;  two 
fetish  6gures ;  son's  war  dress ;  attendant's  war  horn  and 
wooden  sword ;  and  great  war  horn  and  drum. 

From  Old  Calabar. — Orcieai  bean. 

The  Chairman  and  Mr.  Lane^  having  offered  some 
observations  on  tiie  objects,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Wright  for  exhibiting  them. 

A  paper  entitled  "  Marriarre  Customs  of  the  Southern 
Gallas,  East  Africa,'  compiled  from  the  notes  of  the  late 
Rev.  T.  Wakefield,  F.R.G.S.,  by  his  widow,  was  read  by 
the  Secretary  [see  ante,  p.  319]. 
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THE  CORPSE-DOOR:  A  DANISH  SURVIVAU 


Almost  a  span  of  life  has  elapsed  since  I  moved  away 
from  one  of  the  far-stretching  moorland  parishes  and 
returned  to  the  west  coast  of  Jutland,  and  to  the  people 
amongst  whom  I  had  passed  my  childhood. 

The  village  was  large  and  closely  built,  with  old- 
fashioned  low  straw-thatched  houses  built  of  hard  dark 
bricks  cemented  with  clay,  that  appeared  to  creep  close 
together,  so  as  to  offer  as  little  resistance  as  possible 
to  the  storm,  when  it  comes  sweeping  with  all  its  might 
from  over  the  North  Sea. 

One  day,  when  the  light  happened  to  fall  sharply  on 
the  gable-end  of  a  house,  I  distinctly  saw  the  outline 
on  the  wall  of  what  looked  like  a  bnckcd-up  oven- 
door;  and  as  it  evidently  was  the  outer  wall  of  the 
best  or  company  room,  I  wondered  how  that  could  be. 
So  I  went  inside,  and  after  j^reeting  the  people  asked 
them  if  they  had  an  oven  in  their  best  room.  Oh  no  ! 
they  said,  it  was  not  a  baking  oven,  it  was  a  "  corpse-door." 
There  were  very  few  such  left  now,  but  in  olden  days 
it  had  been  the  custom  that  the  coffin,  which  was  always 
placed  in  the  upper  room,  was  carried  out  through  this 
opening,  which  was  bricked  up  again  as  soon  as  the 
procession  had  started  for  church,  so  that  on  their  return 
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they  could  again  asaemble  in  the  room  and  partake  of 
the  funeral  meal.  As  the  doors  in  these  old-fashioned 
houses  are  low  and  narrow,  this  seemed  to  be  a  practical 

way  of  getting  over  a  difficulty. 

I  remembered  then  the  many  occasions  on  which  I 
had  been  present  at  funerals  in  the  big  end  room  of 
the  farmhouses.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  the 
open  coffin,  with  the  corpse  inside  ;  alon^^  the  walls  were 
tables  groaning  with  good  cheer  and  surrounded  by 
guests.  When  all  had  arrived,  and  all  had  had  enough 
to  eat,  the  candles  were  lighted,  a  hymn  sung,  the  last 
word  spokea  Then  came  the  leave-taking;  the  widow 
patted  her  dead  husband's  cheek>  the  mother  lifted  up 
the  little  children  and  let  them  stroke  the  dead 
man's  forehead,  whilst  the  tears  fell  fast;  then  came 
the  other  relations  tn  due  order;  last  of  all  the 
coffin  lid  was  nailed  on»  each  hammer  stroke  seeming 
to  go  into  one's  very  heart^  Then  the  coffin  was 
borne  out — for  many  years  I  never  saw  any  wreaths, 
they  belong  to  the  prc:>cnt  time  placed  on  the  hearse, 
and  carried  at  a  foot-pace  down  the  high  road,  never 
through  side  roads,  to  the  church,  and  hidden  away  in 
the  grave. 

If  we  look  closely  into  the  funeral  customs  at  home, 
we  shall  hnd  two  different  currents  of  thought,  one  which 
belongs,  so  to  speak,  to  a  superficial  stratum  of  church 
life,  where  all  the  Christian  ceremonies,  with  the  burial 
service  and  the  tolling  of  the  church  bell  are  rigorously 
observed.  This  is  the  most  noticeable,  and  many  will 
never  have  seen  anything  else.  Underneath  this  lies 
another,  what  I  am  inclined  to  call  an  antique  layer  of 
practices,  of  which  one  sees  very  little,  and  of  which  the 
meaning  has  been  forgotten,  but  which  in  old-fashioned 

*  In  later  y^rs  they  screwed  down  the  lid,  and  I  have  sometimes  seen 
butterfly  ornaments  on  the  screws.  In  tiiat  way  can  antique  motives  come 
down  to  oa  as  a  matter  of  iashioD,  without  being  understood. 
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homes  was  very  carefully  followed ;  a  pair  of  open  scissors 
laid  on  the  dead  person's  chest,  small  pieces  of  straw 
laid  crosswise  under  the  shroud.  The  great  toes  were 
tied  together  so  that  tiie  legs  could  not  be  separated. 
Needles  were  run  into  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  when 
the  coffin  was  carried  out,  the  bearers,  just  within  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  raised  and  lowered  it  three  times 
in  different  directions  so  as  to  form  a  cross.  When  the 
coffin  had  left  the  house,  all  chairs  or  stools  on  which  it 
had  rested  were  upset,  all  jars  and  saucepans  turned 
upside  down,  and,  when  the  parson  on  the  churchyard 
prays  for  the  rest  of  the  dead,  "reads  into  his  hat,"  he 
is  supposed  to  bind  the  dead  to  the  grave  with  magic 
words*  to  keep  him  fast  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  all 
these  ceremonies  were  observed  at  every  death ;  amongst 
others  was  the  custom  to  strew  flax-seed  round  the 
house«  hut  in  some  places  one  of  these  customs  was 
observed,  in  others  another,  and  so  by  d^;rees  the  whole 
group  might  be  discovered. 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?  For  a 
meaning  there  must  have  been;  it  is  not  likely  that 
funeral  customs  which  have  spread  all  over  Scandinavia, 
including  Iceland,  should  originally  have  been  without 
any  meaning.  Moreover,  the  original  meaning  has  been 
lost,  and  the  whole  has  become  a  rite  which  is  no  longer 
understood,  but  of  which  they  say :  "  We  have  always 
done  so." 

In  this  case  it  is  not  so  very  difBcult  to  find  an 
explanation,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  way 
in  which  uncultivated  people  think  and  reason.  So  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  one  will  find,  amongst  all  members 
of  the  human  race,  from  the  most  uncultured  up  to  the 
highest  form  of  civilisation,  this  belief  pre-eminent,  that 
man  does  not  die  with  death.  The  soul  lives ;  bodily 
death  is  only  the  commencement  of  a  new  chapter  in 
the  history  of  life.   For  a  longer  or  shorter  period  a 
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mystical  union  continues  to  subsist  between  body  and 
soul,  the  grave  is  the  new  dwelling,  amidst  our  fore- 
fathers. And,  doubtless,  as  a  rule,  when  one  Xacy^  the 
dead  in  the  grave,  one  pictures  to  oneself  that  night  is 

daytime  for  the  dead ;  they  move  about  and  pursue  their 
occupations  whilst  the  living  are  asleep,  they  form  a  society 
of  their  own  which,  like  all  societies  in  former  days, 
re^^ards  every  stranger  as  an  enemy.  For  the  living, 
there  is  Gfreat  datigcr  in  intruding  into  the  society  of 
the  dead,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  living  do  not 
want  the  intrusion  of  the  dead,  and  endeavour  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  means  of  exorcisms^  If  each  part 
would  keep  to  themselves  the  matter  would  be  easy 
enough,  but  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  dead  that  they 
are  always  tiying  to  get  back  to  the  places  where 
they  have  passed  their  lives.  Maybe  something  is 
forgotten,  or  some  wrong  committed  whidi  must  be 
put  right,  or  there  may  be  some  private  affairs  with 
the  living  which  have  not  been  concluded,  and  then 
**  they  walk,"  return  to  the  well-known  places  amongst 
the  people  they  have  known  ,  and  that,  the  living  do 
not  like. 

The  dead  man  then  dwells  in  the  grave.  The  living 
wish  him  to  keep  quietly  at  home.  But  why  should 
he  Let  the  parson  read  over  him  and  "fasten  hirn " 
if  he  will,  but,  unless  some  man  who  knows  how  to 
exorcise,  has  ordered  him  to  remain  under  the  mould, 
or  a  solid  oak  stave  has  been  run  through  his  body,  he 
will  find  some  means  of  slipping  out  That  is  why  in 
the  churchyards  you  find  holes  in  the  ground  near  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  grave,  it  is  through  them  that  the  dead 
slip  out  at  nightfall.  Narrow  paths  may  be  seen  between 
the  graves  of  friends,  those  are  trodden  by  the  dead 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night  Round  about  in  foreign 
countries  one  can  find  with  bricked-up  graves  that  a 
hole  has  been  cut  in  the  upper  stone  so  as  to  allow 
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the  dead  to  get  in  and  out  This  does  not  suit  our 
Danish  line  of  thought 

It  is  one  thing  to  allow  the  dead  to  associate  with 
each  other  in  the  church3rard,  which  at  night-time  is 
always  shunned  by  the  living,  or,  if  they  like,  to  assemble 
in  tiie  empty  church,  light  the  candles  on  the  altar, 
and  have  a  service  or  mass — ^let  them  do  so;  but  to 
make  disturbance  in  the  old  house  and  to  annoy  the 
living",  that  is  quite  a  different  matter,  so  one  protects 
oneself  by  every  means  in  one's  power;  and  on  closer 
examination  it  will  appear  that  many  of  these  customs 
which  have  been  mentioned  liere,  have  the  same  ohject, 
viz.  to  prevent  the  dead  from  walking  and  haunting  the 
old  home.  The  scissors,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  have 
double  power,  partly  as  a  cross,  and  partly  as  being 
of  iron  or  steel;  there  is  also  power  in  the  sticks  of 
straw  laid  across.  When  the  legs  are  tied  together  the 
dead  cannot  walk;  the  same  thing  when  needles  are 
run  into  the  soles  of  the  feet,  it  will  cause  pain  to  tread 
on  them — also  the  fact  that  they  are  of  steel  has  some- 
thing to  say  in  the  matter.  The  cross  formed  by  raising 
and  lowering  the  coffin  within  the  threshold,  closes  the 
doorway.  According  to  the  popular  belief  there  is  always 
a  mystic  connection  between  the  person  and  all  that  he 
has  come  in  contact  with,  so  that  by  means  of  these 
one  can  cause  him  pain  or  pleasure,  more  especially 
the  first.  Therefore,  all  that  has  been  in  contact  with 
the  dead  must  at  once  be  taken  out  of  the  house — the 
water  used  in  washing  the  corpse,  the  straw  that  has 
been  in  his  bed.  Chairs  and  stools  are  upset  so  that 
he  may  find  nothing  to  sit  upon.  For  fear  that  the 
soul  should  remain  behind,  and  hide  in  an  empty  jar, 
the  vessels  are  all  turned  upside  down. 

Strewing  flax-seed  has  evidently  had  another  mean- 
ing, as  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  powers  of  darkness, 
witches,  ghosts,  and  hobgoblins  were  forced  to  count 
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each  single  seed  before  thesr  could  enter.  It  is  most 
likely  the  same  idea  when  a  broom  flung  across  a  door 

prevents  a  witch  from  cominj^  in.  Another  variation 
of  the  same  idea  is  to  hang  up  an  old  worn-out  cart- 
wheel. If  flax-seed  is  strewn,  the  ^host  before  it  can 
enter  must  find  and  count  every  seed  ;  if  it  is  a  cart- 
wheel, it  must  run  through  all  the  ruts  that  wheel  has 
been  through,  and  in  that  way  the  nii^ht  passes,  and  at 
cockcrow  the  dead  must  return  to  their  graves. 

From  whence  this  idea  of  counting  and  reckoning  has 
its  origin  I  cannot  explain,  but  one  meets  with  it  in 
many  places.  To  this  may  be  added  another  which 
Mephistopheles  mentions  in  his  interview  with  Faust: 
"  Wo  wir  Ainiiti,  da  ntBssm  wir  kinaus/" — a  saying 
which  Is  here  used  t'other  way  about,  that  where  the 
dead  goes  out,  he  must  return  the  same  way,  or  else 
remain  outside 

Why  the  dead  cannot  take  "a  short  cut"  1  do  not 
know,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  cannot,  and  traces  of 
this  belief  can  be  found  in  numerous  burial  customs. 
The  dead  are  always  carried  out  feet-foremost ;  were 
they  carried  head-foremost  they  would  see  their  home 
and  the  door,  and  find  the  way  back.  In  Sweden  it  is 
said  that  all  the  <^ates  along  the  road  through  which  a 
corpse  hcLs  been  carried  to  the  churchyard  are  hung 
upside  down,  so  that  they  open  the  opposite  way.  And 
if  a  ghost  has  begun  to  haunt  a  house,  it  is  generally 
sufficient  to  alter  the  position  of  the  door,  then  he  has 
to  remain  outside.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  find  his 
way  in  again. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  I  will  mention  a  custom  of 
earlier  times  when  bui3ring  suicides;  the  dead  person 
was  not  carried  through  the  churchyard  gate,  but  lifted 
over  the  outer  mound,  dragged  down  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  placed  to  the  north  of  the  church.  In  times 
still  further  back  a  rope  wab  attached  to  the  body,  it 
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was  then  diagged  by  wild  horses  and  buried  wherever 
the  rope  happened  to  bc«ak,  or  else  the  corpse  was 
thrown  amongst  carrion  In  the  gallows  ditch,  whereby 
one  also  interfered  with  the  suidde  after  death.  For  no 
poor  human  soul  can  find  rest  unless  the  funeral  rites 
have  been  properly  observed,  and  to  these  belong  more 
especially,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  the  having 
prayers  read  over  him,  and  being  buried  in  consecrated 
ground.  When  manners  became  milder,  the  suicide  was 
allowed  to  rest  in  the  churchyard,  but  was  to  be  buried 
either  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset.  I  myself  have  been 
present  on  such  occasions.  The  grave,  to  distinguish  it 
from  those  of  the  honest  dead,  might  be  dug  from  north 
to  south  instead  of  from  east  to  west.  That  is  an  insult, 
and  has  been  done  towards  other  dead  (besides  suicides) 
to  teaze  them.  The  intended  insult  has  always  been 
felt  by  the  person  in  question,  and  been  revenged  by 
malicious  haunting.  When  one  compares  all  the  many 
other  examples  which  point  in  the  same  direction,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  when  the  suicide's  coffin  is  carried 
in  over  the  mound,  it  is  to  prevent  his  ghost  finding  its 
way  out  of  the  churchyard,  as  it  will  be  stopped  by  the 
hedge. 

To  continue.  I  have  been  witness  that  a  window  was 
thrown  open  the  moment  a  person  was  dead.  This  is 
still  a  common  custom  in  the  country;  in  some  places 
they  take  a  sod  or  a  tile  off  the  roof ;  on  both  occasions 
it  is  to  give  the  soul  free  exit,  and  when  the  openings 
are  again  closed,  the  soul  having  once  come  outside 
won't  be  able  to  find  its  way  back. 

Hitherto  I  have  kept  to  home  customs,  let  us  now  try 
a  comparison.  In  the  Eyrbyggja  Saga  it  is  told  of 
Thorolf,  that  in  the  morning  he  was  found  dead  sitting 
in  the  seat  of  honour.  Then  his  wife  sent  messengers 
to  Amkel  to  let  him  know  that  his  father  was  dead. 
Amkel  rode  up  to  Hvam  with  some  of  his  followers, 
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and,  when  he  arrived  at  Hvam,  he  heard  for  certaui 
that  his  father  was  dead,  and  sat  in  the  seat  of  honour. 

But  all   the  people  were  frightened,  for  his  death 

seemed  so  uncanny.  Arnkel  then  entered  the  room, 
walking  along  behind  tlie  benches  towards  Thorolf  and 
warning  all  present  not  to  approach  from  the  front 
until  the  usual  rites  had  been  performed.  Then  Arnkel 
seized  Thorolf  by  the  shoulders,  and  had  to  exert 
all  his  strength  before  he  got  him  down  from  the 
seat,  whereupon  he  wrapped  a  cloth  round  the  dead 
man's  head,  and  then  laid  out  the  body  according  to 
custom.  After  which  he  caused  a  hole  to  be  broken 
out  in  the  wail  behind^  through  which  the  corpse  was 
carried  out,  placed  on  a  sledge  drawn  by  oxen,  and 
carried  off  to  ThorsadaL  Although  it  is  not  especially 
mentionedi  one  may  be  very  certain  that  the  hole  in 
the  wall  was  closed  again. 

Then  comes  a  Danish  saga  from  the  present  time  about 
Hr.  Ole,  a  parson,  who  was  versed  in  magic  arts,  and 
who  could  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  seen  standing 
in  the  pulpit  in  Avnslcv  church  and  also  fisliing  in  the 
pond  by  the  parsonage.  Well,  he  died,  the  parson  acre 
got  burnt  down,  and  with  it  his  magic  books.  The  corpse 
was  carried  into  a  neighbour's  house,  and  there  he 
suddenly  sat  up  and  exclaimed,  *' Ho,  hoi"  which  was 
his  favourite  expression.  When  Hr.  Ole  was  to  be  buried 
a  hole  was  broken  in  the  wall^  and  he  was  carried  out 
that  w^. 

Let  us  now  continue  with  a  judicial  custom  from  the 
Middle  Age&  With  regard  to  a  heretic  it  was  ordered 
at  Regensburg,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  he  must 
not  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground.  No  baptised  person's 
hand  may  touch  his  corpse.  You  shall  take  a  rope, 
fasten  it  by  a  hook  to  his  foot,  and  then  drag  him  out 
of  the  door.  If  the  threshold  is  too  high^  a  hole  must  be 
dug  under  the  doorstep  and  Ju  be  dragged  out  that  wa}\ 
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but  so  that  no  baptised  person's  band  touches  him.  The 
rope  shall  then  be  fastened  to  the  tail  of  a  horsey  and 
he  be  dragged  to  the  gallows-ditch.  (The  above  refers, 
though,  more  especially  to  suiddes.)  In  a  legal  paragraph 
from  Goslar  it  is  said :  "  He  who  takes  his  own  life  must 
not  be  carried  out  throi^rh  the  door,  but  skaU  be  dug 
out  under  the  threshold  or  tahem  out  through  the  window, 
and  burnt  in  the  field."  Another  case  from  Rygcn  (?) 
can  be  compared  with  this:  "If  a  person  hangs  himself 
within  doors,  he  shall  be  duc^  out  eithir  u)idtr  the  d4>cr 
or  through  the  wall ;  judgment  shall  be  passed  upon 
him,  then  a  horse  shall  dra;:^  him  in  a  rope  to  the  nearest 
cross  road  where  three  roads  meet  His  head  shall  be 
laid  where  Christian  people  have  their  feet.  The  rope 
with  which  he  has  hanged  himself  shall  remain  round 
his  neck  so  that  the  end  of  it  can  be  three  feet  above 
ground/'  and  so  on. 

A  number  of  other  examples  could  be  given;  some- 
times  the  hangman  is  to  drag  him  out  under  the  doorstep, 
at  other  times  a  hole  is  to  be  made  in  the  wall;  and 
as  no  one  will  have  such  a  dangerous  person  near  their 
dwelling  or  on  their  field,  the  dead  body  can  be  put 
into  a  barrel  and  thrown  into  the  river,  from  whence 
it  would  be  carried  out  into  the  ocean,  where  it  can  do 
no  more  harm. 

To  come  nearer  home.  To  the  north  of  Skaane  lies 
a  tract  called  the  Varend.  In  this  former  borderland 
lived  a  hardy  and  warlike  people,  the  Virdars.  A 
document  from  thence  mentions  that  in  1611  the  judicial 
court  of  Sunnerbo  passed  sentence  on  an  old  peasant 
who^  suffering  from  cancer,  had  in  his  distress  and 
despair  hung  himself,  to  the  effect  that  as  the  deceased 
had  deprived  himself  of  life  and  there  was  no  hope  for 
him,  he  was  to  be  dug  out  under  the  threshold  of  the 
house  and  carried  to  the  gallows-ditch.  Thereto  was 
added  this  explanation ;  that  when  a  corpse  was  carried 
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through  a  hole  dug  from  under  the  foundation  of  the 
houae,  it  was  evidently  done  to  protect  the  inmates 
from  being  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a  suicide 

In  Schwabien  the  body  of  a  suicide  was  to  be  con- 
veyed out  under  the  doorstep  or  ^trough  a  hole  in  the 
wall^  with  this  explanation,  that  it  was  to  prevent  the 
dead  from  hauntiiu^^  the  house. 

In  Greenland  the  dead  are  carried  out  through  the 
windcnv  of  the  mud  huts,  or  if  it  is  in  the  summer  time, 
throui-fi  the  back  of  the  tent.  The  German  traveller, 
Kohl,  who  has  passed  a  long  time  amongst  the  North 
American  Indians,  tells  of  their  great  horror  of  all  that 
reminds  of  death  and  burial.  The  Ojibway  bury  their 
dead  quickly,  they  do  not  carry  the  corpse  out  of  the  door^ 
hut  cut  a  hole  in  the  wail  of  the  house.  As  a  rule  the 
house  is  pulled  down  and  another  one  built  up;  they 
are  even  so  particular  as  not  to  light  a  new  fire  with  a 
spark  from  the  old  one. 

The  same  things  are  told  of  the  people  in  Russia. 
One  remarkable  example  from  the  Middle  Ages  may 
be  mentioned.  It  refers  evidently  to  an  ordeal.  The 
suspected  person  was  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of  conse- 
crated bread.  If  he  could  not  do  so,  he  was  to  be 
dragged  out  alive  under  the  doorstep  and  tlien  put  to 
death. 

We  then  find  the  custom  of  not  carrying  the  dead 
through  the  usual  entrance  to  a  house  in  the  ancient 
Icelandic  sagas,  in  comparatively  modern  Danish  life^ 
in  judicial  documents  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Swabia,  in 
Greenland,  among  the  North  American  Indians,  the 
Slavonic  races  in  Russia,  and,  I  may  add,  among  the 
Ostiaks,  Siamese,  Chinese,  Hottentots,  and  Caribbees. 
Here  and  there  the  custom  is  observed  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  reason,  whilst  in  other  places  it  is 
only  a  survival  from  ancient  times.  With  the  rise  of 
civilization  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  confine  the 
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dread  of  the  returning  ghost  to  suicides  and  evil-doeis, 
but  originally  it  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  departed 
without  exception. 

It  belongs  to  human  nature  to  be  lazy.  We  like  to 
do  things  the  easiest  way,  and  to  attain  our  aim  with 
as  little  trouble  as  possible.  In  Mecklenburg  they  have 
arrani^cd  a  loose  doorstep,  which  can  be  lifted  up  for 
the  coffin  to  pass  under  and  then  let  down  again,  so 
that  the  ghost  cannot  possibly  get  in  under  it.  In 
old-fashioned  houses  they  have  had  a  window  frame 
made  so  as  to  be  easily  taken  out  and  put  in  again, 
I  have  seen  a  coffin  conveyed  out  through  such  a 
window,  and  as  in  the  olden  times  people  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  opening  windows,  there  was  not  much 
likelihood  of  its  being  opened  again  before  the  next 
death,  so  one  was  pretty  safe  not  to  get  a  visit  from 
the  dead  through  that  way.  Now,  I  think  that  the 
intention  of  a  "corpse-door"  is  clearly  explained.  It  is 
a  simple,  easy,  and  inexpensive  means  of  getting  the 
dead  out  of  the  house.  The  doors  may  be  low,  the 
passage  narrow,  that  does  not  matter.  In  the  "big 
room,"  where  all  the  more  important  events  are  celebrated, 
a  few  bricks  cemented  with  clay  can  easily  be  removed, 
and  then  there  is  room  enough  for  the  cofBn  to  pass 
through.  The  opening  is  only  there  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  closed  up  again  before  the  procession  returns  from 
church.  The  dead  is  shut  out  effectually  from  his  old 
home;  the  living  need  feel  no  terror  at  midnight  when 
the  howling  of  the  d(^  proclaims  that  the  dead  are 
afoot,  for  the  departed  one  can  only  come  back  by 
the  way  he  went  out  When  the  opening  through 
which  he  left  his  home  is  closed  up,  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  return. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  but  one  house  left  having 
such  a  corpse-door,  and  that  is  old  and  ruinous.  When 
it  is  gone  the  only  relic  of  the  custom  will  be  a  drawing 
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by  Mejborr;  in  his  book,  Old  Danish  Homes^  and  it  may 
not  be  so  long  before  all  this,  like  so  much  else,  gets 
shut  up  in  the  lumber-room  of  literature  and  forgotten. 

H.  F.  Feilberg. 


>]t  Mejboig,  Gwik  Dmskt  HJtuh  (KobenlMivii,  1888),  p.  lao;  ftom 
which  illitttntion,  Plate  V.  b  co])kd.  A  tkctth  of  tbt  fAle«id 
of  the  house  in  qoeitioD  wsg^Kxtk  in  1117  woik,  Dansk  BonddiVt  (1889),  a 
cofvjf  of  whidi  I  Mmie  jtm  igo  prooited  to  the  Folklore  libniy. 
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{lUad  ai  Meetufg,  igtk  Jwu^  1907.) 

We  all  know  that  stories  never  die.  A  good  thing  told 
about  a  wit  of  any  remote  date  is  attached,  in  all 
following  generations,  to  a  series  of  later  humorists.  The 
famous  Beresford  ghost  story  (the  basis  of  Scott's  ballad* 
"The  £vc  of  St  Joha^X  is  not  only  found  in  a  chronicle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  a  sequence  of  tales  ever 
since*  but  is  actually  current  to-day  with  a  living  lady 
for  the  heroine!  Finally,  the  inventions  of  pre-historic 
antiquity,  which  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  Household 
Tales*  peasant  Mitnhen^  and  early  epics,  are  localised  in 
various  places.  The  incidents  of  an  European  ballad  are 
said  to  have  occurred,  for  example,  at  the  meeting-place 
of  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  or  beside  the  troutful  Douglas 
burn. 

This  fact,  the  tendency  to  revive  and  renovate  old 
stories  by  giving  them  a  contemporary  date  and  ;l 
familiar  locality,  is  now  perfectly  well  understood.  But 
I  have  found  a  puzzling  case  of  "  story  bi-location,"  and 
would  be  glad  to  know  how  we  are  to  explain  it.  Did 
the  self-same  strange  thing  happen  twice,  or  more  fre- 
quently, on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  within  some 
twenty  years,  or  is  the  European  narrative  a  deliberate 
plagiarism  from  West  Indian  facts? 

Tliough  the  dead  are  the  sufferers  in  this  affair  (and 
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also  the  actors,  according  to  popular  opinion),  the  sturdy 
Kationalist  need  not  be  nervous :  I  am  not  telling  a 
ghost-story ;  a  thing  excommunicated  (if  there  be  evidence 
for  it)  by  scientific  folkiorists.  I  must  confess  that  a 
little  historical  research  has  been  needed,  and  historical 
precision  is  sadly  alien  to  anthropological  methods. 

On  May  8,  1859^  in  Paris»  Mademoiselle  de  Gulden- 
stubb^  and  her  brother,  the  Baron  de  Guldenstubb^,  told 
to  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen  (late  American  Minister  at 
Naples)  their  version  of  the  bi-located  story.  He  pub- 
lished it  in  1866,  in  the  American  edition  of  his  Footfalls 
on  the  Boundary  of  Another  World  (English  edition, 
1861,  pp.  1 86-191).  The  two  Guldenslubbes  were  son 
and  daughter  of  a  Baron  of  that  name,  who,  they  said, 
in  1844  was  president  of  a  Committee  which  in  that 
year  investigated  strange  occurrences  in  the  Lutheran 
cemetery  of  Ahrensburg,  Isle  of  Oesel,  in  the  Baltic. 
The  evidence  was  thus  given  fifteen  years  later  than 
the  events.  I  must  add  that  the  younger  Baron,  the 
narrator,  declared  that  he  saw  a  very  strange  phantasm 
of  the  dead,  at  Paris,  in  his  rooms,  23  Rue  St  Lazare, 
in  March,  1854.  The  events  at  Ahrensburg,  of  1844, 
were  therefore  within  his  own  recollection,  if,  in  1854, 
he  was  old  enough  to  have  an  establishment  of  his  own. 
He  also  published  (or  was  it  his  father?),  in  1857,  ^ 
book  on  automatic  writing,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
agency  of  "spirits."  A  distinguished  member  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  informs  me  that  the 
author  of  this  book  was  "a  thorough-going  spiritualist 
of  the  most  credulous  and  superstitious  type."  Mr.  Dale 
Owen,  however,  regarded  the  younger  Baron  as  honest, 
and  nobody  says  that  he  was  a  deliberate  liar  with 
circumstance. 

His  story  was  that,  in  June,  1844,  ^  chapel,  that  of 

the  Buxhoewden  family,  in  the  cemetery  of  Ahrensburg, 

became  noisy;  that  the  noise  {Getose)  frightened  horses 
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into  fiu,  and  that,  when  the  diapel  was  opened  (July, 
1844)  for  the  burial  of  a  corpse,  the  coffins  were  foaod 
displaced,  and  "lying  in  a  confused  pile."  They  were 
replaced,  and  die  chapel  was  locked.  The  dder  Golden- 
stubb^  father  of  the  nanator,  with  two  of  the  Baxhoewden 
iamily»  secretly  visited  the  chapel,  again  found  the  colfins 
all  in  a  heap,  had  tiiem  put  in  order,  locked  the  chapel, 
and  consented  to  an  investigation.  A  Committee  of  the 
Consistory,  inc.^Jir.g  the  Baron,  the  Bishop,  the  B^rgv- 
meister,  an  atheistic  doctor  (M.  Luce),  a  Syndic,  and  a 
secretary,  with  two  clergymen,  were  the  Committee. 
They  reopened  tne  chapel  ,  all  trie  coffins  but  tiirce  were 
"  in  a  painfully  dissolute  state. "  No  robbery  of  jewels 
buried  in  the  coffins  bad  occurred.  The  pavement  of 
the  vault  was  taken  up;  it  bad  not  been  disturbed. 
The  place  was  put  in  order  once  mor^  and  the  doors 
were  locked  and  sealed  with  the  official  seal  of  the 
Consbtory.  Wood  ashes  were  strewn  everywhere,  to 
detect  footsteps,  and  a  military  guard  was  posted  for 
three  days  and  nights*  The  Committee  then  returned, 
and  found  all  in  order:  seals  undisturbed,  ashes  un- 
trodden,  but  the  coffins  were  standing  on  their  heads. 
The  lid  of  one  was  open,  and  a  hand,  that  of  a  suicide, 
protruded. 

An  official  report  was  drawn  up,  which  "  is  to  be  found 
among  the  archives  of  the  Consistory,  and  may  be 
examined  by  any  travellers,  respectably  recommended, 
on  application  to  the  secretary  of  the  Consistory."  The 
troubles  continued,  till  the  dead  were  taken  out  and 
buried  in  earth.^  Dale  Owen  (i860)  adds  that  the  next 
generation  will  perhaps  regard  this  tale  as  **an  idle 
legend  of  the  incredible." 

In  1899  Dr.  Alfred  Russell  Wallace  had  a  controversy 
with  Mr.  Frank  Podmore  about  PidUrgnster^  or  unex-> 
plained  disturbances,  and  gave  the  Ahrensbuig  story  as 

^FtHfdUs^  pfi.  186-193. 
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a  good  sample.  Mr.  Pod  more  naturally  answered  that 
the  evidence  is  at  third-hand,  and  that  nobody  professed 
to  have  seen  the  official  document  On  October  21- 
November  4,  1906,  Mr.  Solovovo  wrote  to  Mr.  Podmore 

from  St.  Petersburg,  saying  that  he  had  applied  to  the 
Lutheran  Consistory  at  Rip^a,  on  Feb.  4-16,  1899,  and, 
on  Feb.  ig-March  4,  received  a  reply.  In  the  archives 
of  the  Consistory  of  Oelsen  (and  in  those  of  the  church 
in  Ahrensburg,  as  Mr.  Solovovo  found)  were  no  docu- 
ments about  the  disturbances  of  the  coffins.  The  Ober- 
pastor  of  the  church  (that  of  St.  Laurentius)  added  that 
the  present  Baron  Buxhocwdcn,  owner  of  the  chapel^ 
some  years  ago,  had  "  failed  to  find  anything  either  at 
Ahrensburg  or  at  Riga."  ^ 

Are  we  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Dale  Owen*s  Baron  de 
Guldenstubb6  invented  (or  rather  plagiarised)  the  whole 
storyj  so  rich  as  it  is  in  detail  ?  I  could  not  take  it  on  me 
to  say  that  \  for  the  document,  if  it  existed,  was  one  which 
persons  of  education  and  common  sense  might  think  it 
desirable  to  destroy,  while  the  Buxhoewden  family,  on 
reflection,  mi^ht  regard  it  as  an  unpleasant  record.  I 
know  how  often  a  gap  occurs  in  Stale  Papers  and  other 
pubh'c  records,  just  at  the  moment  when  we  are  aware 
that  a  royal  murder  plot,  or  any  other  shady  transaction, 
was  being  arranged.  The  newspapers,  if  any,  of  Oelsen 
for  1844,  ought  to  be  consulted.  It  is  certain  that  old 
p^pie  in  the  island  remember  the  affair. 

I  now  turn  to  the  other  and  earlier  version  of  the  story. 
The  scene  is  a  family  vault,  that  of  the  family  of  Chase» 
at  the  church  named  Christchurch,  in  Barbadoes. 

The  dates  of  disturbances  pncisely  parallel  to  those 
at  Ahrensbufg,  are  from  August  9,  18 13,  to  April,  182a 
The  earliest  printed  record  known  to  me  is  of  1833,  in 
Sir  J.  £.  Alexander's  TransatiantU  SkUckts,  vol.  L,  p.  161 
(London,  1833). 

^Journal  S,P./i.f  Febraary,  1907,  pp.  30-31. 
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Sir  James  writes:  **It  is  not  generally  known  that  io 
Barbadocs  there  is  a  mysterious  vault,  in  which  no  one 
now  dares  to  deposit  ^e  dead  It  is  in  a  chucchyard  near 
the  seaside.  Id  1807  the  first  coffin  that  was  deposited 
In  it  was  that  of  a  Hisl  Goddard;  in  1808  a  Miss 
A.  M.  Chase  was  placed  In  it;  and  in  1812  Miss 
D.  Chase.  In  the  end  of  1812  the  vault  was  opened 
for  the  body  of  the  Honourable  T.  Chase;  but  the  three 
first  coffins  were  found  in  a  confused  states  having 
been  apparently  tossed  from  their  places.  A^ain  was 
the  vault  opened  to  receive  the  body  of  an  infant,  and 
the  four  cofEns,  all  of  lead,  and  very  heavy,  were  much 
disturbed.  In  18 16  a  Mr.  Brewster's  body  was  placed 
in  the  vault,  and  again  great  disorder  was  apparent  in 
the  coffins.  In  18 19  a  Mr.  Clarke  was  placed  in  the 
vault,  and,  as  before,  the  coffins  were  in  confusion. 

"Each  time  that  the  vault  was  opened  the  coffins 
were  replaced  in  their  proper  situations,  that  is,  three 
on  the  ground  side  by  side^  and  the  others  laid  on 
them.  The  vault  was  then  regularly  closed ;  the  door 
(and  a  massive  stone  which  required  six  or  seven  men 
to  move)  was  cemented  by  masons;  and  though  the 
floor  was  of  sand,  there  were  no  marks  of  footsteps  or 
water. 

"^The  last  time  the  vault  was  opened  was  in  1819. 

Lord  Combermere  was  then  present,  and  the  coffins 
were  found  thrown  confu.sedly  about  the  vault,  some 
with  the  heads  down  and  others  up.  What  could  have 
occasioned  this  phenomenon  ?  In  no  other  vault  in  the 
island  has  this  ever  occurred.  Was  it  an  earthquake 
which  occasioned  it,  or  the  effects  of  an  inundation  in 
the  vault?"    (The  last  opening  was  really  in  1S20). 

In  Schombufgk's  History  af  BarhadoeSy  published  in 
1844*  there  is  a  similar  version.  I  have  in  my  hands 
a  manuscript,  undated,  but  old,  signed  **J.  Anderson, 
Rector/*  written  on  the  back  of  a  coloured  sketch  of  the 
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coffins.    Schomburgk  says  that  such  a  sketch  was  made 
in  1820  (April  18),  when  the  vault  was  opened  by  Lord 
Combermere,   Governor  of  the  island,  and  the  coffins 
were  found    in    wild    disarray.     My   sketches   of  the 
coffins,   in   order  and  disorder,  with   Mr.  "Anderson's** 
written    account,    belong    to    my   brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Forster  Alley ne,  of  Porters,  Barbadoes,  whose  father, 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Thomas  AUeyne,  was  in  the  island  in 
April,  1820,  when  Lord  Combermere  opened  the  vault. 
I  am  not  certain  that  Mr.  Charles  AUeyne  spoke  of  the 
affair  to  his  son ;  but  Mr.  Forster  AUeyne  tells  me 
that  he  heard  of  it  from  an  eye-witness  named  in 
Mr.  Anderson's  document,  Sir  Robert  Bowcher  Clarke. 
The  evidence  is  thus  better  than  that  of  Baron  de 
Guldenstubb^,  but  as  Christchurch  was  destroyed  in  the 
hurricane  of  183 1,  I  am  not  certain  that  its  registers 
survive. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Mr.  Alley ne's  copy  of  Mr. 
"Anderson's"  record  varies  from  a  synoptic  version  signed 
not  ''J.  Anderson,  Rector,"  but  "Thomas  Harrison  Order- 
son,  D.D.,  Parish  of  Christ  Church,  Harbadoes."  1  ins 
synoptic  copy  was  printed  by  a  Mr.  Robert  Reece, 
junior,  who  got  it  from  Mr.  Orderson  (named  elsewhere 
by  him  "  Harrison "),  and  is  published  in  a  pamphlet 
pleasingly  styled  Deaths  Deeds  (Skeet,  London,  i860).  A 
MS.  note  in  the  copy  before  me  attributes  the  tract 
to  *'Mrs.  D.  H.  Cussons"  As  to  Mr.  Orderson,  Mr. 
AUeyne  (May  20,  1907)  informs  me  that  he  has 
examined  the  old  record  of  funerals  at  Christ  Church, 
Barbadoes.  From  the  end  of  1803  to  l83a  Mr.  Order- 
son  signs  all  the  records :  **  Harrison "  is  a  misprint : 
Anderson  was  not  Rector  during  the  disturbances:  this 
name  is  also  a  misprint. 

The  Death  s  Deeds  version  beg^ins  with  what  the 
"Anderson"  version  omits.  "July  31,  1807,  M''^- 
Thomasin  Goddard  interred  in  vault  which,  when  opened. 
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was  quite  empty."  I  shall  call  the  Orderson  version 
"O./*  the  Anderson  version  **A."  A.  and  O.  both 
record:  "Feb.  22,  1808,  burial  of  infant  daughter  of 

Hon.  Col.  Chase  in  a  leaden  coffin."    (So,  too,  the  Book 

of  Christ  Church.) 

A.  and  O.  both  give  July  6,  1S12:  "Dorcas  Chase 
buried,  the  two  other  coffins  were  in  their  proper  places. 
They  were  leaden  coffins."  (So,  too,  the  Book  of  Chruir 
Church.) 

A.  and  O.  agree  that  on  August  9,  181 2,  The  Hon. 
Thomas  Chase  was  buried.  (So,  too,  the  Book.)  The  two 
leaden  coffins  were  found  out  of  place,  that  of  the 
infant  (Feb.  22,  i8o8)«  had  been  thrown  from  its  comer 
to  the  opposite  angle.  If  any  dead  person  had  done 
this  it  must  have  been  Dorcas  Chase  (July  d,  181 2);  at 
least  Mrs.  'Goddard  and  Maiy  Anna  Maria  Chase  had 
previously  been  tranquil. 

Now  comes  a  discrepancy  between  A.  and  O. 

O.  gives  "Sept.  25,  1816,  Samuel  Brewer  Ames,  .in 
infant,  was  interred"  (so,  too,  the  Book),  "and  when  the 
vault  was  opened  the  Ir  1  Icii  coffins  were  removed  from 
their  places,  and  were  in  much  disorder." 

"Nov.  17,  1 8 16,  the  body  of  Samuel  Brewster  was 
removed  from  the  parish  of  St,  Pkiiip"  (so^  too,  the 
Book),  "and  was  deposited  in  the  vault,  and  great  con- 
fusion was  discovered  among  the  leaden  coffins." 

Samuel  Brewster,  an  adult,  is  another  person  than 
Samuel  Brewster  Ames,  an  infant 

A.  says  nothing  about  the  infant  Samuel  Brewster 
Ames,  buried  on  September  25,  18 16,  but  has  **  September 
25,  1816,  vault  opened  for  Samuel  Brewster,  a  man  whose 
remains  had  been  reiiioved  from  St.  Philip's,  wiicrc  lie 
was  shot  in  the  insurrection  of  April,  1816,  to  Christ 
Church.  Great  confusion  among  the  coffins."  A.  gives 
no  interment  of  November  17,  1816.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  these  variations  in  the  two  synoptic  records  ? 
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The  Book  of  Clirist  Church  answers  the  question.  A. 
has  merely  omitted  the  infant  Samuel 

A.  and  O.  both  give  for  July  17,  \%\%  the  burial  of 

Thomastn  Clarke.  So,  too,  the  Book.  "Again  great 
confusion."  Both  A.  and  O.  allege,  in  different  phrases, 
that  on  each  occasion  the  coffins  were  carefully  replaced 
in  order,  and  the  vault  regularly  closed  by  masons. 

A.  and  O.  both  ^nvc  the  inspection  by  Lord  Comber- 
mere  and  others  on  April  1 8,  1820.  A.  g^ves  a  coloured 
sketch  of  the  coffins  as  left  all  orderly  on  July  7,  I&i9f  and 
another  of  the  disorder  in  which  they  were  found  on 
April  18,  183a  A.  adds,  "The  vault  is  about  12  feet  long, 
and  about  6  to  7  wide.  Five  times  were  the  coffins  found 
in  confusion.  All  the  coffins  were  of  lead,  except 
Thomasine  Clarke's,  which  was  of  wood."  Now  A.,  we 
saw,  gives  but  four  cases  of  disturbance  while  0.>  by  aid 
of  the  infant  Samuel,  gives  five.  It  thus  seems  that 
the  writer  of  A.  omitted  the  infant  Samuel,  and  dated  the 
adult  Samuel's  burial  on  the  wrong  day.  The  sketches 
given  by  O.  vary  much  from  those  in  A. 

Since  writing  so  far,  I  received  from  my  kinsman, 
Mr.  Forster  Alleyne  of  Barbadoes,  a  third  synoptic 
version.  He  copied  it  '*from  a  very  old  copy  on  thin 
blue  paper  once  in  the  possession  of"  a  sister  of  Sir 
R.  Boucher  Clarke,  who  was  at  the  last  opening  of 
the  vault. 

This  version,  signed  by  Thomas  H.  Orderson,  Rector, 
I  give  in  full.  Within  are  sketches  of  the  coffins  in  order 
and  in  disorder. 

Feb.  32,  1808.    Vault  opened  for  Mary  Ann  Maria  Chase,  infant 

daughter  of  the  Honbl.  Thomas  Chase. 
July  6,  1 81 2.    Vault  opened  for  Dorcas  Chase.    Mary  Ann 

Maria  Chase's  coffin  was  found  in  its  proper  place. 
Aug.  9,  181 3.    Vault  opened  for  the  Honbl.  Thos.  Chase.  Th.e 

Iwo  coffins  above-mentioned  were  found  out  of  their 
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proper  placet.  The  infimt'i  especially,  which  bad  been 
thrown  to  the  opposite  angle  of  the  vault 

Sept  25,  1 816.  Vault  opened  for  Samuel  B.  Ames^  an  infant. 
Coffins  in  great  disorder. 

Nov.  17,  i8t6.  Vault  opened  for  Samuel  Brewster.  Great  con- 
fosion  among  the  coffins. 

July  7,  1 819.  Vault  opened  for  Thomazin  Clarke.  Coffins  found 
in  great  confusion. 

At  each  time  of  the  Vault  being  opened,  the  coffins 
were  carefully  replaced  in  their  proper  places,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Vault  regularly  closed  by  masons. 

April  18,  1820.  In  consequence  of  a  noise  being  heard  one 
night  in  the  Vault,  it.  was  opened  next  day  in  i};e 
presence  uf  Lord  Coiiibcrniere  and  two  other  jiersoiis  of 
fin;t  respectability,  and  the  same  confusion  prevailed 
among  the  coffins,  all  of  which  were  of  lead,  except 
Thomazin  Clarke's,  which  was  of  cedar. 

Signed       Thomas  H.  Orderson, 

The  within  was  copied  from  a  drawing  made  on  the  spot  bjr 
order  of  Lord  Combermere.    [Plates  VI.  and  VII.] 

This  third  version  increases  the  resemblance  to  the 
Ahrensburg  story,  by  mentioning  that  "a  noise  was  heard 
one  night  in  the  vault/'  which  caused  Lord  Comber- 
mere  to  have  the  vault  opened  for  the  last  ttme,  on 
April  18,  182a  Mr.  Orderson*  obviously,  had  to  make 
many  copies,  and  slightly  altered  them,  being  weaty  of 
repeating  identical  phrases. 

Turning  to  Sdiomburgk's  History  of  Barbadoes  (1844)^ 
we  learn  that  fine  sand  was  laid  to  detect  footsteps  of 
iTiaraudci'5,  as  wood  ashes  were  used  at  .Yhrcnsburg, 
Private  marks  were  also  found  undisturbed,  like  the  seals 
at  Ahrensburg.  As  at  Ahrensburg,  the  coffins  were 
finally  buried  in  the  earth,  and  I  daresay  nobody  exhumed 
them  to  sec  how  they  were  behaving.  Schomburgk  gives, 
like  A.,  fouTt  not,  like  O.,  five  disturbances.  A.  mentions 
the  making  of  the  sketches  by  one  of  Lord  Combermere'a 
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suite.  The  author  of  DtatXs  Duds  says  that  Lord 
Comberinere  corroborated  personally  to  her  the  account 
which  she  gives,  on  the  authority  of  "a  medical  gentleman, 

a  native  of  the  island."  This  account  enumerates  four 
disturbances,  not  five,  and  says  that  (July  7,  18 19)  Loid 
Combermere  sealed  the  vault  with  his  official  seal.  In 
the  "  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Lord  Combermere"  (1868), 
the  whole  story  is  given  with  copious  detail,  the  source 
bring  a  privately  printed  narrative  by  a  native  of  the 
colony.  This  narrative  is  that  used  by  the  author  of 
Death's  Deeds  :  I  have  not  obtained  a  copy. 

We  have  heard  of  R.  Reece/  junior,  who  printed  O. 
On  January  4,  1864,  he  vnrote  to  Major  Clarke  a  letter  on 
the  affair ;  he  was  himself  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
vault  in  182a  But  now  he  calls  "T.  A.  Orderson"  by  a 
new  name,  *'The  Rev.  Thomas  Harrison,  D.D.,  late  Rector 
of  Christchurch."  Misprints  certainly  cause  this  variation. 
This  form  of  the  O.  version  is  longer,  as  to  the  1820  affair, 
than  O.  as  given  in  Dtatfis  Duds, 

Finally,  we  know,  or  rather  we  have  been  told,  that  the 
Ahrcnsburg  troubles  were  caused  by  a  coffined  suicide. 
Schuinburgk  (1844)  says  notliing  of  a  suicide  in  the 
Barbadoes  case,  so  Haron  de  Guldenstubbe  (1859)  did  not 
crib  that  from  Schomburgk's  book.  But  Recce  (1864) 
says  that  the  negroes  in  Barbadoes  attributed  the  troubles 
to  a  suicide,  Dorcas  Chase  (buried  July  6,  18 12),  who 
*'  had  starved  herself  to  death  owing  to  her  father's  cruelty, 
wherefore  the  other  corpses  were  desirous  to  expel  her." 
Reece  adds  that  Colonel  Chase  also  died  by  his  own 
hand.  '*He  was  an  immense  man,  and  his  cofhn,  which 
was  of  lead,  was  necessarily  of  prodigious  weight,  yet  his 
was  thrown  to  and  fro  with  the  greatest  violence,  and 
turned  topsy-turvy.  Certainly  no  earthquake  could  have 
been  so  violent  as  to  have  effected  it** 

'  K.  Reece  to  Major  Ciarke,  janiuury  4,  1864.  Th<  Lamp^  June,  1864, 
pp.  136,  137. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  Oelsen  and  the  Barbadoes 
tales  are  precisely  similar  in  every  respect,  including  the 
supposed  cause  of  trouble,  the  presence  of  the  corpse  of  a 
suicide.  Despite  the  variations  between  A.  and  O.,  I 
suppose  nobody  wilt  deny  that  the  odd  events  did  occur 
at  Barbadoes  (i  812- 1820). 

The  puzzle  is  to  account  for  the  story  of  their  recurrence 
at  Ahrensburg  in  1844. 

I  now  give  the  story  as  located  in  England.  Sir  James 
Gierke  (1833),  alread\'  cited,  says: 

"In  England  there  was  a  parallel  occurrence  to  this 
some  years  ago  at  Staunton,  in  Suffolk.  It  is  stated  that 
on  opening  a  vault  there,  several  leaden  coffins,  with 
wooden  cases,  which  had  been  fixed  on  biers,  were  found 
displaced,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  villagers.  The 
coffins  were  again  placed  as  before,  and  the  vault  properly 
closed,  when  again  another  of  the  family  dying,  they  were 
a  second  time  found  displaced ;  and  two  years  after  that 
they  were  not  only  found  all  off  their  biers,  but  one  coffin 
(so  heavy  as  to  require  eight  men  to  raise  it)  was  found  00 
die  fourth  step  which  led  down  to  the  vaults,  and  it 
seemed  perfectly  certain  that  no  human  hand  had  done 
this.  As  yet  no  one  has  satisfactorily  accouuLcd  lor  the 
Barbadian  or  the  Staunton  woiuler." 

Docs  any  one  know  a  village  named  Staunton  in 
Suffolk 

Jb  rom  the  date  of  Sir  Jatnes's  Staunton  case,  it  appears 
not  to  be  a  copy  of  my  next  case,  which  Mr.  F.  A.  Faley, 
the  well-known  scholar,  dates  some  twenty  years  before 
1867.  Allowing  a  margin  of  seven  years  that  brings  us 
to  1840,  seven  years  after  Sir  James's  narrative  of  1833. 


Mr.  Paley  writes  (Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  series,  voL  xii., 
Nov,  9,  1867,  p.  37 1)  : 


*  [Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England  {\%'^\)  gives  no  Ulaunton  in 
Suffolk,  but  two  united  parishes  of  Stanton  All  Saints  and  Stanton  St.  John, 
iittt»ied  about  e^hi  milet  mmh^east  of  Burjr  St  Edmund*. — ^Bd.] 
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*^  Disturbamce  of  Cuffins  in  Vmlis,  As  attention  has 
been  directed  to  this  rather  curious  and  perhaps  novel 
subject,  I  beg  to  add  an  instance  which  occurred  within 
my  own  knowledge  and  recollection  (some  twenty  years 
ago)  in  the  parish  of  Gretford,  near  Stamford,  a  small 
village  of  which  my  father  was  the  rector.  Twice,  if  not 
thrice,  the  coffins  in  a  vault  were  found  on  rc-oiiLiiing  it 
to  have  been  disarranged.  The  matter  excited  some 
interest  in  the  village  at  the  time,  and,  of  course,  was  a 
fertile  theme  for  popular  superstition:  but  I  think  it  was 
hushed  up  out  of  respect  to  the  family  to  whom  the 
vault  belonged. 

'*  A  leaden  coffin  is  a  very  heavy  thing  indeed ;  some 
six  men  can  with  difficulty  carry  it  Whether  it  can 
float  is  a  question  not  very  difficult  to  determine.  If  it 
will,  it  seems  a  natural,  indeed  the  only  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon,  to  suppose  that  the  vault  has  somehow 
become  filled  with  water. 

**!  enclose  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  lady  to 
whom  I  wrote,  not  trusting  my  own  memory,  as  to  the 
details  of  the  case : 

Pena,  Oct.  15,  1867. 
'I  remcinbcT  very  well  the  Gretford  vault  being 
opened  when  we  were  there.  It  was  in  the  church  and 
belonged  to  the  .  .  .  family.  The  churchwarden  came 
to  tell  the  rector,  who  went  into  the  vault,  and  saw  the 
coffins  all  in  confu-siun  :  one  h'ttle  one  on  tiie  top  of  a 
large  one,  and  some  tilted  on  one  side  against  the  wall. 
They  were  all  Uad^  but  of  course  cased  in  wood.  The 
same  vault  had  been  opened  once  before,  and  was  found 
in  the  same  state  of  confusion,  and  set  right  by  the 
churchwarden,  so  that  his  dismay  was  great  when  he 
found  them  displaced  again.  We  had  no  doubt  from 
the  situation  and  nature  of  the  soil,  that  it  had  been 
full  of  water  during  some  flood  which  floated  the  coffins. 
I  daresay  ...  is  still  alive,  and  could  give  the  date,  and 
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I  almost  think  .  .  .  saw  what  had  happened.  I  feel  no 
doubt  myself  that  lead  coffins  could  Jloat,  We  know  a 
laige  iron  vessel  will,  without  aity  wood  casing,  and  I 
suppose  the  flood  subsiding  would  move  them.  The 
vault  had  been  walled  up,  so  that  no  one  could  have 
been  in  it'" 

-F.  A.  Paley." 

"  Cambridge." 

Here  the  lady  makes  a  guess  at  the  flotation  of  leaden 
coffins.  An  empty  iron  vessel  can  float,  theicfore  a  lot 
of  leaden  coffins  can  float,  can  be  turned  topsy  turvy, 
and  so  on,  when  water  enters  a  vault  in  a  church. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Paley  was  justified  in  his  scepticism  on  this 

point. 

In  any  case  the  presence  of  "casual  water"  in 
quantities  capable  of  displacing  leaden  coffins,  cannot 
account  for  the  repeated  disturbances  of  one  vault  a/ow, 
in  Barbadoes,  on  five  occasions,  in  eight  years.  The 
water  would  have  washed  the  sand  on  the  floor  about 
the  coffins,  and  would  have  left  other  unmistakable  traces 
of  its  action.  Again,  Barbadoes  is  not,  apparently,  within 
the  seismic  area;  it  was  undisturbed  by  the  destructive 
earthquakes  of  the  last  few  years  in  the  West  Indies. 
Earthquakes  so  local  as  to  disturb,  five  times,  an  area 
of  a  few  feet,  and  nothing  else  in  the  island,  are  not 
credible  ciirthquakes. 

It  is  not  pos.^ible  for  me  to  find  the  cause  of  the 
disturbances,  but  I  ask,  are  the  other  narratives  instances  of 
mythically  localising  in  various  places  a  known  set  of 
facts,  or,  if  not,  what  are  they? 

I  should  add  that,  while  the  Book  of  Christ  Church, 
a  contemporary  record,  verifies  the  Orderson  list  and 
dates  of  burials,  the  Book  contains  no  reference  to  the 
disturbances.  They  had  no  business  in  the  mortuary 
record 
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I  must  again  thank  Mr.  AUeyne  for  all  the  trouble 
he  has  taken. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  Miss  Alice  Johnson,  Secretary 
of  the  Society  for  Pssrdiical  Research,  for  notes  on  the 

identity  of  the  two  Barons  GuldenstubW.  I  am  not 
sure  as  to  which  of  them  wrote  tiic  book  on  "Direct" 
(not  automatic)  writing.  Miss  Johnson  informs  me  that 
liaron  Buxhoevvden,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Solovovo, 
mentions  that  old  people  at  Oelsen  remember  the 
disturbances  of  the  coffins.  The  "  casual  water "  theory 
is  now  in  some  vogue.  I  may  add  that,  as  no  traces 
of  disturbance  of  the  walls,  floor,  or  roof  of  the  vault 
were  found  at  Barbadoes,  I  cannot  adopt  the  theory 
that  enemies  of  the  Qiase  family  caused  the  trouble. 
Nor  can  I  admits  as  the  cause,  gas  emanating  from 
the  coffins.  Why  should  only  the  Chase  coffins  be  so 
violently  gaseous?  Any  influx  of  casual  water,  again, 
would  leave  unmistakable  traces  of  its  presence 

A.  Lang. 

POSTCRIPT. — Since  this  paper  was  printed,  Mr.  Forster 
Alleyne  has  renewed  his  researches  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  historian.  He  has  been  rewarded  by  hiidiui,^  a 
complete  autograph  record  by  Mr.  Lucas,  who,  in  some 
accounts,  is  mentioned  as  having  been  present  at  the 
final  opening  of  the  vault  by  Lord  Combermere,  and 
this  record  is  countersigned  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Orderson, 
Rector  of  Christchurch,  Mr.  Lucas,  a  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  island,  begins  by  quoting  the  case  at 
Staunton,  Suffolk,  from  The  European  Magnsine  of  1814. 
He  says  that,  when  he  and  Lord  Combermere,  with 
others,  had  discussed  the  Barbadoes  case  on  April  18, 
1S20,  they  walked  straight  to  the  vault,  and  had  it 
opened,  finding  wild  confusion  among  leaden  coffins, 
but  not  in  those  of  wood.   He  denies  that  there  was 
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any  trace  of  the  presence  of  water,  and  dismisses  the 
idea  of  recurrent  local  earthquakes  of  limited  area. 
He  can  guess  at  no  explanation  of  the  facts.  It  is 
obvious  that  an  explosion  of  gas  in  a  coffin  could  not 
move  it  without  exploding  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  coffin 
of  Henry  VHI  at  Windsor.  But  Mr.  Lucas  says  nothing 
of  any  injury  to  any  coffin.  Mr.  AUejme  has  also  found 
allusions  to  the  subject  in  the  correspondence  of  one  of 
his  family  in  182a  The  evidence  for  the  facts  is  thus 
tompietc. — A.  L. 
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BV  BDWAKO  WKTBRMAftCK,  rH.D. 

By  fasting  is  understood  abstinence  from  all  food  and 
drink,  or  at  least — in  a  looser  sense  of  the  word — from 
certain  kinds  of  food»  for  a  determined  period.  The 
custom  of  fasting  is  wide-spread  among  peoples  at 
very  different  stages  of  civilisation,  and  is  practised  for 
a  variety  of  purposes.  In  the  present  article  I  shall 
attempt  to  set  forth  the  chief  principles  to  which  it  may 

be  traccci. 

A  frequent  and  well-known  object  of  fastinf^  is  to  serve 
as  a  means  of  having  supernatural  converse,  or  acquiring 
supernatural  powers.^  The  savage,  as  Professor  Tylor 
remarks,  has  many  a  time,  for  days  and  weeks  together, 
to  try  involuntarily  the  effects  of  fasting,  accompanied 
with  other  privations  and  with  prolonged  solitary  con- 
templation in  the  desert  or  the  forest  Under  these 
circumstances  he  soon  comes  to  see  and  talk  with 
phantoms,  which  are  to  him  visible  personal  spirits,  and, 
having  thus  learnt  the  secret  of  spiritual  intercourse,  he 
thenceforth  reproduces  the  cause  in  order  to  renew  the 
effects.*  The  Hindus  believe  that  a  fasting  person  will 
ascend  to  the  heaven  of  that  god  in  whose  name  he 

■See,  e.g.  Tylor*  PHmiiw  CttUttrg,  ii.  410  sff. ;  Labbodc,  Orij^in  of 
Cimlisaiimt  p.  366  sfq,  \  Spencer,  ^iiuifks  tfSocMtgyt  i*  a6i ;  Landtman, 
Origim     Mtukml,  pp»  118-133,  IS^  sff* 

*Tyloc,  is^.  Hf»  iL  41a 
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observes  the  fast*  The  Hebrews  associated  fasting  with 
divine  revelations.*  St.  Chrysostom  says  that  fasting 
"  makes  the  soul  brighter,  and  gives  it  wings  to  mount  up 
and  soar  on  high."' 

Ideas  of  this  kind  partly  underlie  the  common  practice 
of  abstaining  from  food  before  or  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  a  magic  or  religious  ceremony;*  but  there 
is  yet  another  ground  for  this  practice.  The  effect 
attributed  to  fasting  is  not  merely  psychical,  but  it  also 
prevents  pollution.  Food  may  cause  defilement,  and, 
like  other  polluting  matter,  be  detrimental  to  sanctity. 
Among  the  Maoris,  **no  food  is  permitted  to  touch  the 
head  or  hair  of  a  chief,  which  is  sacred ;  and  if  food 
is  iiiciuioncd  in  connection  with  anything  sacred  (or 
*tapu*)  it  is  con.sidered  as  an  insult,  and  revenged  as 
such."*  So  also  a  full  stomach  may  be  [)olluting.*  This 
is  obviously  the  reason  why  in  Morocco  and  elsewhere^ 

'  W.ird,  V'iav  oj  t/u  History,  etc-  of  the  Hindoos^  ii.  77- 

*  Exodus f  xjcxiv.  28.    Di  utcronomy,  ix.  9.    Daniel^  \\.  3. 

•'.St.  Cbrj'sostoin,  tn  Caf.  /.  G('ncs.  Homi!.  X.  (Migne,  Palroh-iHir  cursus, 
Scr.  Gracca,  liii.  83).  C/.  Terlullian,  De  jejunits,  6  s^^.  (Migne,  ii  960, 
9^»i>  963) ;  Haug,  AlUrtkOmmer  der  Christ,  pp.  476,  482. 

*Bos&u,  Travels  through  Louiiiatuiy  i.  3S  (Natchez).  Clavigero,  History  of 
Maciat  L  285  jy. ;  Bancroft,  Niatioe  Racet  <f  tke  PaeyU  Siatts,  iSL  440  sq. 
(andent  Mexicant).    LAnda,  Xetatim  dt  iat  tuas  tU  ymeatam^  p.  156. 

Janghahn,  Die  Battafdnder  mtf  Sum^drat  it.  311  sq.  (natives  of  Tjumba). 
Beauchamp,  in  the  Madras  Government  Museum's  Buihtin,  iv.  56  (Hindus  of 
Southern  IndLi).  Ward.  op.  cit.  ii.  76  rq.  (Hindus).  VVassiijew,  quoted  by 
Haberland,  'Gebrauche  uiul  Aberglauben  beim  Essen,'  in  Zeitschri/t  fUr 
VSlkerpsychologie^  xviii.  30  (Buddhists).  Prophyry,  De  «^^HmiUia  «^  tm 
ammoHum^  ii.  44$  Waehsmutli,  HtUmistke  AUertJhtmhmdk^  iL  560^  576; 
Hermann-Stark,  I ehrhueh  der  gotiesditt^Hckm  Attcrthiinur  dtr  Griechm^ 
p.  3S1  ;  Ar.rirh,  Das  atitike  Mysteriinzvesen^  p.  25;  Dicls,  *  Ein  orphischer 
Deincierhytnnus,'  in  l-'eits(hrijt  I'htodor  Gompem  dcar^ebracht^  p.  6  sqq. 
Chwolsohn,  Die  Ssabicr  und  der  Usabtsmus^  iL  23,  74, 

°Angas,  Polynesia^  p.  149. 

'See  Robertson  Smith,  Religion  of  tke  Semites^  p.  434  sq» 
^Wuttke,  Der  detUulu  VoUksaberglaubt  der  Gegamart^  fsi9^  |>* 
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certain  magic  practices,  in  order  to  be  efficacious,  have 
to  be  performed  before  breakfast.  The  Masai  use  strongf 
purges  before  they  vt  nture  to  eat  lioly  incr^t.^  The  C;^ribs 
purified  their  bodies  by  purging,  bloodletting, and  fasting;* 
and  the  natives  of  the  Antilles,  at  certain  religious 
festivals,  cleansed  themselves  by  vomiting  before  they 
approached  the  sanctuary.^  The  true  object  of  fasting 
often  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  is  practised  hand 
In  hand  with  other  ceremonies  of  a  puriiicatoiy  character. 
A  Lappish  naaidt,  or  wizard,  prepares  himself  for  the 
offering  of  a  sacrifice  by  abstinence  from  food  and 
ablutions^  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
fasted  before  making  a  sacrifice  to  Isis,  and  beat 
their  bodies  while  the  victims  were  burnt'  When  a 
Hindu  resolves  to  visit  a  sacred  place,  he  has  his 
head  shaved  two  days  preceding  the  commencement  of 
his  journey,  and  fasts  the  next  day ;  on  the  last  day 
of  his  journey  he  fasts  a^^ain,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the 
sacred  spot  he  has  his  whole  body  shaved,  after  which 
he  bathes.^  In  Christianity  we  likewise  meet  with  tasting 
as  a  rite  of  purification.  At  least  as  early  as  the  time 
of  TertuUian  it  was  usual  for  communicants  to  prepare 
themselves  by  fasting  for  receiving  the  Eucharist ;  ~  and 
to  this  day  Roman  Catholidnn  regards  it  as  unlawful 
to  consecrate  or  partake  of  it  after  food  or  drink.*  The 
Lent  fast  itself  was  partly  interpreted  as  a  purifying 
preparation  for  the  holy  table.*    And  in  the  early 

*TlMinioa,  rirMipl  AAtnrf  land  (1887).  p.  430> 

*Waiti,  Anikropob^  dtr  NtOttrvSlkir,  tv.  j^Ob  *JHd,  vL  384. 

«voix  Dllben,  iMpffand^  p.  256.  Fiiis,  l^fisk  IfylM^i,  p.  145  sq, 

*  Herodotus,  fi.  4a 

•Ward,  op.  at.  ii.  130  sq.    Cf.  Institutes  of  Vishnu^  xlvi.  17,  24  sq, 
'Terttillian,  De  oraiiont,  19  (Migne,  op.  cii.  i.  II82). 

*  Cai€chism  of  the  Coutuil  of  Trent ^  ii.  4.  6. 

*St.  Jerome,  In  Jotum,  3  (Migoe*  ^.  cU,  xxv.  X140}. 

2C 
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Church  catechumens  were  also  accustomed  to  fast  before 

baptism.^ 

In  the  case  of  a  sacrifice  it  is  considered  necessary 
not  only  that  he  who  offers  it,  but  that  the  victim  also, 
should    be   free   from    pollution.    In   ancient   Egypt  a 
sacrificial  animal  had  to  be  perfectly  clean.^  Accordin^y 
to  Hindu  notions  the  gods  enjoy  pure  sacrifices  only.^  In 
the  Kalika-Purana,  a  work  supposed  to  have  been  written 
under  the  direction  of  Siva,  it  Is  said  that  if  a  man  is 
offered  he  must  be  free  from  corporal  defect  and  unstained 
with  great  crimes,  and  that  if  an  animal  is  offered  it  must 
have  exceeded  its  third  year  and  be  without  blemish  or 
disease ;  and  In  no  case  must  the  victim  be  a  woman  or  a 
she  animal,  because,  as  it  seems,  females  are  regarded  as 
naturally  unclean.^  According  to  the  religious  law  of  the 
Hebrews,  no  leaven  or  honey  should  be  used  in  connection 
with  vef^etable  offerings,  on  the  ground  that  these  articles 
have  the  effect  of  producing  fermentation  and  tend  to 
acidify  and  spoil  anything  with  which  tiiey  are  mixed 
and  the  animal  which  was  intended  for  sacrifice  should  be 
absolutely  free  from  blemish®  and  at  least  eight  days  old,^ 
that  is,  untainted  with  the  impurity  ot  birth.    Quite  in 
harmony  with  these  prescriptions  is  the  notion  that  human 
or  animal  victims  have  to  abstain  from  food  for  some  time 
before  they  are  offered  up.   Among  the  Kandhs  the  man 
who  was  destined  to  be  sacrificed  was  kept  fasting  from 
the  preceding  evening,  but  on  the  day  of  the  sacrifice  he 
was  refreshed  with  a  little  milk  and  palm-sago ;  and  before 
he  was  led  forth  from  the  village  in  solemn  procession  he 

'Justin  Martyr,  Apologia  I.  pro  Chriuianis,  6 1  (Mignc,  op.  cit.  Ser» 
Graeca,  vi.  420).    St.  AtigusUoei  Dejideetopcrihus,  tI.  8  (Mii^c,  xl.  303). 

*  I  lcr(xIotus,  ii.  ^S.  *  Baudhdyana,  i.  6.  13.  i  s./. 

*  Ihibcuis,  VfscriptioH  of  Uu  CAaratUTt  de.  ^ tht  Ptopk  0/  India  (1^17), 

p.  4 'I- 

'Kcil,  MunHiii  oj  Biidual  Archtiologyt  i.  262. 
^Lcviiiois^  xxii.  19  sqq,  ''Ibid,  xxii.  27. 
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was  carefully  washed  and  dressed  in  a  new  garment^  In 
Morocco  it  is  not  only  considered  meritorious  for  the 

people  to  fast  on  the  day  previous  to  the  celebration  of 
the  yearly  sacrificial  feast,  i-'aid  l-kbir,  but  in  several 
parts  of  the  country  the  sheep  which  is  going  to  be 
sacrificed  has  to  fast  on  that  day  or  at  least  on  the 
following  morning,  till  some  food  is  given  it  immediately 
before  it  is  slaughtered.  The  Jewish  custom  which  com- 
pels the  first-bom  to  fast  on  the  eve  of  Passover^  may  also 
perhaps  be  a  survival  from  a  time  when  all  the  first-bom 
belonged  to  the  Lord.* 

In  some  cases  the  custom  of  fasting  before  the  per- 
formance of  a  sacrifice  may  be  due  to  the  idea  that  it  is 
dangerous  or  Improper  for  the  worshipper  to  partake  of 
food  before  the  god  has  had  hb  share.  In  India  a  regular 
performance  of  two  half-monthly  sacrifices  is  enjoined  on 
the  Brahmanical  householder  for  a  period  of  thirty  years 
from  the  time  when  he  has  set  up  a  fire  of  his  own — 
according  to  some  authorities  even  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
The  ceremony  usually  occupies  two  conseculivc  days,  the 
hrst  of  which  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  preparatory  rites 
and  the  vow  of  abstinence  {vratu)  by  the  sacrificer  and  his 
wife,  whilst  the  second  day  is  reserved  for  the  main 
performance  of  the  sacrifice.  The  vrata  includes  the 
abstention  from  certain  kinds  of  food,  especially  meat, 
which  will  be  offered  to  the  gods  on  the  following  day, 
as  also  from  other  carnal  pleasures^  The  Satapatha- 
Br&hmana  gives  the  following  explanation  of  it : — "  The 
gods  see  through  the  mind  of  man ;  they  know  that,  when 
he  enters  on  this  vow,  he  means  to  sacrifice  to  thein  the 
next  morning.  Therefore  all  the  gods  betake  themselves 
to  his  house,  and  abide  by  him  or  the  fires  (u/a-vas)  in 

^  Macpherson,  Memorials  of  Senncc  in  India^  p.  lib. 

'Greenstone,  'Fasting,'  in  Jewish  EmycU^edia^  v.  348.    Alien,  Mtdem 

Judaism  t  p.  394. 

*  Cf.  Westermarck,  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas ^  i.  459. 
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bis  house ;  whence  this  6zy  is  called  upa-vasaika.  Now, 
as  it  would  even  be  unbecoming  for  him  to  take  food 
before  men  who  are  staying  with  him  as  his  guests  have 
eaten  ;  how  much  more  would  it  be  so,  if  he  were  to 

take  food  before  the  gods  who  are  staying  with  him  have 
eaten:  let  him  therefore  take  no  food  at  all.'*^  It  is 
hardly  probable,  however,  that  this  is  the  original  meaning" 
of  the  abstinence  in  question.  It  occurs  about  the  time 
of  new  moon  and  full  moon  ;  according  to  some  native 
authorities  the  abstinence  and  sacrifice  take  place  on 
the  last  two  days  of  each  half  of  the  lunar  month,  whilst 
the  generality  of  ritualistic  writers  consider  the  first  day 
of  the  half-month — ^that  is^  the  first  and  sixteenth  days 
of  the  month — to  be  the  proper  time  for  the  sacrifice.' 
We  shall  presently  see  how  frequently  fasting  is  observed 
on  these  occasions,  presumably  for  fear  of  eating  food 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  polluted  by  the  moon; 
hence  it  seems  to  me  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
vrata  has  a  similar  origin^  instead  of  being  merely  a  rite 
preparatory  to  the  sacrifice  which  follows  it  But  at  the 
same  time  the  idea  tliat  spirits  or  gods  should  have  the 
first  share  of  a  meal  is  certainly  very  ancient,  and  may 
lead  to  actual  fasting  in  case  the  oflfering  for  some  reason 
or  other  is  to  be  delayed.  A  Polynesian  legend  tells 
us  that  a  man  by  name  Maui  once  caught  an  immense 
fish.  Then  he  left  his  brothers,  saying  to  them: — "After 
I  am  gone,  be  courageous  and  patient ;  do  not  eat  food 
until  I  return,  and  do  not  let  one  fish  be  cut  up,  but 
rather  leave  it  until  I  have  carried  an  offering  to  the 
gods  from  this  great  haul  of  fish,  and  until  I  have  found 
a  priest,  that  fitting  prayers  and  sacrifices  may  be  offered 
to  the  god,  and  the  necessaiy  rites  be  completed  in 
order.    We  shall  thus  all  be  purified.   I  will  then  return, 

^  Satapatha  Br&hmana,  i.  I.  \.  f  sq.  Eggelinp,  in  Scurf 4  Rooks  of  t A* 
Mast,  xii.  I  sq.    Oldenberg,  Die  A'f/i\non  des  Veda,  p.  143,  n.  1. 

*l^eling,  in  6<urtd  Books  of  the  hoiC^  xii.  i. 
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and  we  can  cut  up  this  fish  in  safety,  and  it  shall  be 
fairly  portioned  out  to  this  one,  and  to  that  one,  and 
to  that  other."  But  as  soon  as  Maui  had  gone,  his 
brothers  began  at  once  to  eat  food,  and  to  cut  up  the 
fish.  Had  Maui  previously  reached  the  sacred  place,  the 
heart  of  the  deity  would  have  been  appeased  with  the 
offering  of  a  portion  of  the  iish  which  had  been  caught 
by  his  disciples,  and  all  the  male  and  female  deities  would 
have  {oart iken  of  their  portions  of  the  sacrifice.  But  now 
the  gods  turned  with  wrath  upon  them,  on  account  of 
the  fish  which  they  had  thus  cut  up  without  having  made 
a  htting  sacrifice.^ 

Among  many  peoples  custom  prescribes  fasting  after 
a  death.  Lucian  says  that  at  the  funeral  feast  the  parents 
of  the  deceased  are  prevailed  upon  by  their  relatives  to 
take  food,  being  almost  prostrated  by  a  three  days'  fast' 
We  are  told  that  among  the  Hindus  children  fast  three 
days  after  the  death  of  a  parent,  and  a  wife  the  same 
period  after  the  death  of  her  husband ;  *  but  according  to 
a  more  recent  statement,  to  be  quoted  presently,  they 
do  not  altogether  abstain  from  food.  In  one  of  the 
sacred  books  of  India  it  is  said  that  mourners  shall  fast 
during  three  days,  and  that,  \i  tiiey  are  unable  to  do  so, 
they  shall  subsist  on  food  bought  in  the  market  or  given 
unasked.*  Among  the  Nayadis  of  Malabar  *'  from  the 
time  of  death  until  the  funeral  is  over,  all  the  relations 
must  fast."^  Among  the  Irulas  of  the  Ncil^^hcmcs  "the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  fast  during  the  hrst  day,  that  is, 
if  .  .  .  the  death  occur  after  the  morning  meal,  they 
refrain  from  the  evening  one,  and  eat  nothing  till  the  next 
momii^.   If  it  occur  during  the  night,  or  before  the 

tWtfd,  Vkm  rftkg  Nisitry,  eU,  of  the  Mindtta,  iL  76  sf. 
*  VMithfkot  b.  14  Sf,   Cf,  ImtUnUs  «f  Vukmrn^  six.  14. 
^ThfUBton,  in  Uie  Madras  GovenuneaC  Muevm't  BnUetiH^  76. 
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morning  meal,  they  refrain  from  all  food  till  the  evening'. 
Similar  fasting  is  observed  on  every  return  of  the  same 
day  of  the  week,  till  the  obsequies  take  place."  ^  Among 
the  Bogos  of  Eastern  Africa  a  son  must  fast  three  days 
after  the  death  of  his  father.'  On  the  Gold  Coast  it  is 
the  custom  for  the  near  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  per- 
form a  long  and  painful  fast,  and  sometimes  they  can  only 
with  difficulty  be  induced  to  have  recourse  to  food  again  * 
So  also  in  Dahomey  they  must  fast  during  the  "  corpse 
time,"  or  mourning*  Among  the  Brazilian  Paressf  the 
relatives  of  a  dead  person  remain  for  six  days  at  his  grave, 
carefully  refraininq;'  from  takinc^  food."'  Among  the 
aborigines  of  tiie  Antilles  children  used  to  fast  after  the 
death  of  a  parent,  a  husband  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
and  a  wife  after  the  death  of  her  husband*  In  some 
Indian  tribes  of  North  America  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  to  fast  till  the  funeral  is  over/ 
Among  the  Snanaimuq,  a  tribe  of  the  Coast  Salish,  after 
the  death  of  a  husband  or  wife  the  surviving  partner 
must  not  eat  an3rthtng  for  three  or  four  days.*  In  one  of 
the  interior  divisions  of  the  Salish  of  British  Columbia, 
the  Stlatlumh,  the  next  four  days  after  a  funeral  feast  are 
spent  by  the  members  of  the  household  of  the  deceased 
person  in  fasting,  lamenting  and  ceremonial  ablutions.^ 

>HMkness,  Datr^im  u  Siiqfliltir  Rau  imhMing  the  Nn^k»Tf 
HilUt  p.  97. 

*Muiini^,  Dk  SUtm  und  das  Jttekt  ier  Begos,  fk  39. 
'CnicksbAnk,  B^tm  yit«n  pm  the  Gold  Cwt,  u.  aiS. 
*  Burton,  Mitdm  t0  Geleig,  iL  163. 

*voa  den  Stdneo,  Ut^tr  dm  Nahtrvl^imm  Zmtrai-BrasUims^  p.  435. 

*Dn  Tertre,  Histoirt  gmtrak  det  AntiUts,  iL  371. 
f  Chwievoa,  Vao^  ^  AMJk-Amgriea,  &  187- 

*BaM»  in  ^ftk  Be/«rt  mi  M#  North' WesUm  Tribes  of  CMada,  p.  45. 

*Tout,  *  Ethnology  of  the  StiAtlwnh  of  Britiah  Colqmbia,'  in  /eur,  Anthr, 
imsi,  x»v.  138. 
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Among  the  Upper  Thompson  Indians  in  British  Columbia, 
again,  those  who  handled  the  dead  body  and  who  dug  the 

grave  had  to  fast  until  the  corpse  wai  buried.^ 

In  several  instances  fasting  after  a  death  is  observed 
only  in  the  daytime. 

David  and  his  people  fasted  for  Saul  and  Jonathan  until 
even  on  the  day  when  the  news  of  their  death  arrived.^ 
Among  the  Aiabs  of  Morocco  it  ti  the  custom  that  if  a  death 
takes  place  in  the  mommg  everyone  in  the  village  reliains 
from  food  until  the  dead  is  buried  ui  the  afternoon  or 
evening;  but  if  a  person  dies  so  late  that  he  cannot 
be  buried  till  the  next  morning  the  people  eat  at  night  # 
In  the  Pelew  Islands,  as  long  as  the  dead  is  unburied, 
fiuting  is  observed  in  the  daytime  but  not  in  the 
evening.'  In  Fiji  after  a  burial  the  ^0110^^,  or  fasting  till 
evening,  is  practised  for  ten  or  twenty  days.*  In  Samoa  it 
was  common  for  those  who  attended  the  deceased  to  eat 
nothing  during  the  day,  but  to  have  a  meal  at  night'  In 
the  Tuhoe  tribe  of  the  Maoris,  "when  a  chief  of  distinction 
died  his  widow  and  children  would  remain  for  some  dme 
within  the  whore  poiae  [that  is,  mourning  house],  eating  food 
during  the  nighttime  only,  never  during  the  day."*  The  Sacs 
and  Foxes  in  Nebraska  formerly  required  that  children  should 
fast  for  three  months  after  the  death  of  a  parent,  except 
that  they  every  day  about  sunset  were  allowed  to  partake  of 
a  meal  made  entirely  of  hominy.'  Among  the  Kansas  a  man 
who  loses  his  wife  must  fast  from  sunrise  to  sunset  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  a  woman  who  loses  her  husband  must 

*Teit,  'Thompaoo  Indians  of  British  Columbia,'  in  Memmn  «f  ilu 
American  Museum  of  NaturaJ  History ^  Anthropology,  i.  331. 

'2  Samuel^  i.  12.    Cf.  ibid.  iii.  35.  *Wait^  ^  tit.  153. 

^Williams  and  Calvert,  Fiji,  p.  169. 

"Turner,  t^'ineteen  Years  im  Po/ynesia,  p.  228.    /dentf  Samm,  p.  145. 
*  Best,  *  Tahoe  Land,'  in  Dws.  ami  Prptud.  tjf  tk«  ASe»  Zudaud  ImtituU^ 

3CXX.  38. 

'  Yarrow,  '  ^To^tuary  Customs  of  the  North  American  Indians,'  in  Ann. 
Kep.  Bur.  Ltkn.  i.  95 
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observe  a  tiiiiflir  &st  Ibr  A  year.'  Id  some  tribes  of  Britisb 
Columbia  and  among  the  Thlmkets^  until  the  dead  bodj  ia 
buiied  the  idatives  of  the  deceased  may  eat  a  little  at  njght 
but  have  to  fast  during  the  day.'  Ammig  the  Upper 
Thompson  Indians  a  diflevent  custom  prevailed:  ^nobody 
was  alloiied  to  eat,  drink,  or  smoke  La  the  opoi  air  after 
sunset  (others  say  after  dusk)  before  the  burial,  else  the 
ghost  would  harm  thenL**' 

Very  frequently  mourners  have  to  abstain  from  certain 
victuals  only,  espedaUy  flesh  or  fish,  or  some  otiier  staple 
or  favourite  food. 

In  (keenland  everybotfy  who  had  lived  in  die  same  house 
with  the  dead,  or  who  had  touched  his  corpse,  was  for 
some  time  forbidden  to  partake  of  certain  kinds  of  food.* 
AmoQg  the  Upper  Thompson  Indians  "parents  bereft  of  a 
child  did  not  eat  fresh  meat  for  several  months."*  Among 
the  Stlatlufflh  of  British  Columbia  a  widow  might  eat  no  fresh 
food  for  a  whole  year,  whilst  the  other  members  of  the 
deceased  person's  iamily  abstained  from  such  food  for  a 
period  of  from  four  days  to  as  many  months.  A  widower 
was  likewise  forbidden  to  eat  fresh  meats  for  a  certain  period,, 
the  length  of  which  varied  with  tiie  age  of  the  person — the 
younger  the  man,  the  longer  his  abstention.*  In  some  of 
the  Goajtro  dans  of  Colombia  a  person  is  prohibited  from 
eating  flesh  during  the  mourning  time,  which  lasts  nine  daysJ 
Among  the  Abiponcs,  when  a  chief  died,  the  whole  tribe 
abstained  for  a  month  issm  eating  fish,  their  principal  daintyA 
While  in  mourning,  the  Northern  Queensland  aborigines 
carefully  avoid  certain  victuals,  believing  that  the  forbidden 

I  Doney,  *  Mourning  and  War  Caafeoms  of  the  Kmmu,*  in  Amttiean 
Natmralistt  xix.  679 

*Boas,  i9e,  tii,  pb  41*  *Teit,  ite.  iH.  p.  328. 

*Eg^e,  Dtstription  of  Cntnkmd  (1745),  p.  149  jy.  Qana,  Hut«iy  ^ 
GrmUattd  (iSao),  L  aiS. 

*Teit,  4tr.  33a.         *Toiit,  hi/Min  Antkr.  Imt,  uxt.  138  sq, 

Y  Caoddier,  JtU-ffacAa,  p.  aaa    *  Charlevoix,  Oitiffy    Jfangu^,  i*  405^ 
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food,  if  eaten,  would  burn  up  their  bowels.*  In  Easter 
Island  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  dead  are  for  a  year  or  even 
longer  obliged  to  abstain  from  eating  potatoes,  their  chief 
article  of  food,  or  some  other  victuals  of  which  they  are 

particularly  fond.-  Certain  Tajiuans  and  various  tribes  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago  prohibit  persons  in  mourning  from  eating 
rice  or  sago.'  In  the  Andaman  Islands  mourners  refuse  to 
partake  of  their  favrjuntc  viands.*  After  the  death  of  a 
relative  the  Tipperahs  abstain  horn  flesh  for  a  week,^  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  Arakh,  a  tribe  iu  Oudh,  dunng 
the  fifteen  days  in  the  month  of  Kuar  which  are  sacred  to 
the  worship  of  the  dead.®  Among  the  Nayadis  of  Malabar 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased  are  not  allowed  to  eat  meat  for 
ten  days  after  his  death  J  According  to  Toda  custom  the 
near  relatives  must  not  eat  rice,  milk,  honey,  or  gram,  until 
the  fuiitral  IS  over.*  Among  the  Hindus  described  by  Mr. 
Chunder  Bose  a  widovr  is  restricted  to  one  scanty  meal  a  day, 
and  this  is  of  the  coarsest  description  and  always  devoid  of 
fish,  the  most  esteemed  article  of  food  in  a  Hindu  lady's 
bill  of  £are.  The  son,  again,  from  the  hour  of  his  father's 
death  to  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral  ceremony,  is  allowed 
to  take  only  a  meal  consisting  of  atab  rice,  a  sort  of  inferior 
pulse,  nulk,  ghee,  sugar,  and  a  few  Irnits,  and  at  night  a  little 
milk,  sugar,  and  fruits — a  rtgimc  which  lasts  ten  days  in  the 

'Lmdiolt^  Aumg  Cammiait,  p.  aqj. 
'Geuekr,  Dk  Ositr'imsti,  pp.  aS, 

*  Wilken,  *  Uebcr  das  Ilatttopfier,  mid  eiirige  ttnden  Tnneigebriltiche  bd 
deo  VSlkero  Jndoomtn%*  m  Jfttvm  c^tmMt  mtumatifmtli,  iv.  348  $f, 

^Ito,  *Aboiig^  Inhabitmts  of  the  Andamiui  Uaods,*  in/Mwr.  Aiakr, 
imt.  xiL  14a,  553. 

'BiowD^  quoted  bgr  DaltODf  p.  ita 

*Ciooke,  THfer  «md CasUt  ^th$  Ntrtk-Wuiem  Awimees  ami  Oudk,  L  84. 

^Thnntoii,  in  the  Hadns  Government  Museum's  BuOOiit^  w.  76. 

*IcUni,  ibid.  i.  174.  Dr.  Rivers  says  (Todas^  p.  370)  Umt,  among  the 
Todu,  a  widower  b  not  allowed  to  eat  rice  nor  drink  milk,  and  that  on 
every  return  of  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  his  wife  died  he  takes  no 
Ibod  in  the  morning  bat  only  has  bis  evening  meal.  The  same  holds  good 
Ibr  a  indow. 
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case  of  a  Brahmin  and  thirty -one  days  in  the  case  of  a  Sudra. 
In  some  of  the  sacred  Louks  of  India  it  is  said  that,  during 
the  period  of  impurity,  all  the  mourners  shall  abstain  from 
eating  meat.-  In  China  *'meat,  must,  and  spirits  were 
forbidden  even  in  the  last  month  of  the  deei>est  mourning, 
when  other  sorts  of  food  had  long  been  allowed  already.'*' 

The  custom  of  fasdng  after  a  death  has  been  ascribed 
to  different  causes  by  dificrent  writers.  Mr.  Spencer 
believes  that  it  has  resulted  from  the  habit  of  making 
excessive  provision  for  the  dead.^  But  although  among 
some  peoples  the  funeral  offerings  no  doubt  are  so 
extensive  as  to  reduce  the  survivors  to  poverty  and 
starvation,^  I  have  met  uith  no  slatciiicnt  to  the  effect 
that  they  are  anxious  to  <_:jive  lo  the  deceased  all  the 
eatables  which  they  pobscss,  or  that  the  mourning  fast 
is  a  matter  of  actual  necessity.  It  is  always  restricted 
to  some  fixed  period,  often  to  a  few  days  only,  and  it 
prevails  among  many  peoples  who  have  never  been  known 
to  be  profuse  in  their  sacrifices  to  the  dead.  With 
reference  to  the  Chinese,  Dr.  de  Groot  maintains  that 
the  mourners  originally  fasted  with  a  view  to  being  able 
to  sacrifice  so  much  the  more  at  the  tomb;  and  he 
bases  this  conclusion  on  the  fact  that  the  articles  of 
food  which  were  forbidden  till  the  end  of  the  deepest 
mourning  were  the  very  same  as  those  which  in  ancient 
China  played  the  principal  part  at  every  burial  sacrifice.* 
But  this  prohibition  may  also  perhaps  be  due  to  a  belief 
that  the  oUcring  of  certain  victuals  to  the  dead  pollutes 
ail  food  belonging  to  the  same  species. 

^Bow,  Th§  Rimitn  tu  th^  are,  pp.  244,  254  sg, 

•  GautamOt  xiv.  39.    Imtihttes  of  Vishnu^  xix.  I  $• 

'dc  Grool,  Religious  System  oj  Cfiina  \\o\.  ii.  book),  i.  65 1. 

*  Spencer,  op.  (ii,  u  261  sff, 
^  Ibtd.  i.  262. 

*de  Gioot,  «^  tU.  (vol.  iL  book),  L  653. 
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Professor  Wilken,  again,  suggests  that  the  mourners 
abstain  from  food  till  they  have  given  the  dead  his  due. 
In  order  to  show  that  they  do  not  wish  to  keep  him 
waiting  longer  than  is  necessary  and  thus  make  him 
kindly  disposed  towards  them.^  This  explanation  pre- 
supposes that  the  fast  is  immediately  followed  by  offerings 
or  a  feast  for  the  dead.  In  some  instances  this  is  expressly 
said  to  be  the  case;*  the  ancient  Chinese,  for  instance, 
observed  a  special  fast  as  an  introductory  rite  to  the 
sacrifices  which  they  offered  to  the  manes  at  rej^ular 
periods  after  the  demise  and  even  after  the  close  of  the 
mourning.^  But  generally  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
mourning  fast  bein^^  an  essential  preliminary  to  a  sacrifice 
to  the  dead,  and  in  an  instance  mentioned  above  the 
funeral  feast  regularly  precedes  iL* 

It  seems  that  Dr.  Frazer  comes  much  nearer  the  truth 
when  he  observes  that  people  originally  fasted  after  a 
death  "just  in  those  circumstances  in  which  they  con- 
sidered that  they  might  possibly  in  eating  devour  a 
ghost.'**  Yet  I  think  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  they  were  afraid  of  swallowing,  not  the  ghost,  but 
food  polluted  with  the  contagion  of  death.  The  dead 
body  Is  regarded  as  a  seat  of  infection,  which  defiles 
anything  in  Its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  this 
infection  is  of  course  considered  particularly  dangerous 
if  it  alloucu  to  enter  into  the  bowels.  In  certain  cases 
the  lenfTth  of  the  mourning  fast  is  obviously  determined 
by  the  belief  in  the  polluting  presence  of  the  ghost  The 
six  days'  fast  of  the  Paressi  coincides  with  the  period 

^Wilken,  in  Rtmu  tdtmaU  inUmaiimalt,  iv.  547,  348,  350  sg.  n.  32. 

*Selenkft,  Samuigg  Wiiten,  p.  90  (Dyakt).  BUck,  'FasOng,'  In  Efufeh- 
pmHa  BriUmmeu,  ix.  44. 

*de  Gffoot,  op.  cU.  (vol.  iL  book)  i,  656.  *SuJ>ra^  p.  398. 

*  Frazer,  '  Certain  Burial  Customs  as  illustrative  of  the  Primitive  Theory 
of  the  Sottli'  in  Jmr*  Antkr,  /mt,  xv.  94*  See  also  Oldeaberg,  of>,  at. 
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after  which  the  dead  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  in 
heaven  no  longer  to  reliirn  ;  and  they  say  that  aiu  body 
who  should  fail  to  observe  this  fast  would  "eat  the  mouth 
of  the  dead,"  and  die  himself.*  Frequently  the  fasting 
lasts  till  the  corpse  is  buried  ;  and  burial  is  a  common 
safeguard  against  the  return  of  the  ghost.  The  custom 
of  restricting  the  fast  to  the  daytime  probably  springs 
from  the  idea  that  a  ghost  cannot  see  in  the  dark,  and  is 
consequently  unable  to  come  and  pollute  the  food  at 
night  That  the  object  of  the  fast  is  to  prevent  pollution 
Is  also  suggested  by  its  resemblance  to  some  other  practices, 
which  are  evidently  intended  to  serve  this  purpose.  The 
Maoris  were  not  allowed  to  eat  on  or  near  any  spot  where 
a  dead  body  had  been  buried,  or  to  take  a  meal  in  a  canoe 
while  passing  opposite  to  such  a  place.*  In  Samoa,  while 
a  dead  body  is  in  the  house,  no  food  is  eaten  under  the 
same  roof,  hence  the  family  have  their  meals  outside,  or 
in  another  house.^  The  Todas,  who  fast  on  the  day  when 
a  death  has  taken  place,  have  on  the  following  day  their 
meals  served  in  another  hut.*  In  one  of  the  sacred 
books  of  India  it  is  said  that  a  BrAhmana  "  shall  not  eat 
in  the  house  of  a  relation  within  six  degrees  where  a 
person  has  died,  before  the  ten  days  of  impurity  have 
elapsed'*;  in  a  house  "where  a  lying-in  woman  has  not 
yet  come  out  of  the  lying-in  chamber;  nor  in  a  house 
where  a  corpse  lies";^  and  in  connection  with  this  last 
Injunction  we  are  told  that,  when  a  person  who  is  not 
a  relation  has  died,  it  is  customary  to  place  at  the 
distance  of  "one  hundred  bows"  a  lamp  and  water*vessel, 
and  to  eat  beyond  that  distance.*   In  one  of  the  Zoroas- 

*von  den  Steinen,  o/>.  <it.  p,  434  sq. 

'Pn)ack,  Manners  an  i  Customs  of  the  Av»  Zeahmitrs,  i.  239. 

Turner,  iVw/«w  Years  in  Polynesia,  p.  22S.    /d<:in,  Samoa,  p.  145, 
*  Thurston,  in  (he  Madras  (Government  Museum's  BuiUttn,  L  174. 
^  Apasiamini,  i.  5*  i^-  '8  jy/. 

'Haradalta,  quoted  by  Buhler,  in  Sacred  Books  of  the  East^  ii.  5^  n.  aa 
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trian  books  Onnuzd  is  represented  as  saying:  "In  a 
house  when  a  person  shall  die,  until  three  nights  are 
completed  .  .  .  nothing  whatever  of  meat  is  to  be  eaten 
by  his  relations " ;  *  and  the  obvious  reason  for  this  rule 
was  the  belief  that  the  soul  of  the  dead  was  hovering 
about  the  body  for  the  first  three  nights  after  death* 

Closely  related  to  this  custom  is  that  of  the  modem 
Parsis,  which  forbids  for  three  days  all  cooking  under  a 
roof  where  a  death  has  occurred,  but  allows  the  inmates 
to  obtain  food  from  their  neighbours  and  friends.* 
Among  the  Agariya»  a  Dravidian  tribe  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  Mirzipur,  no  fire  is  lit  and  no  cooking  is  done 
in  the  house  of  a  dead  person  on  the  day  when  he  is 
cremated,  the  food  being  cooked  in  the  house  of  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  deceased.^  In  Mykonos,  one  of 
the  Cydades,  it  is  consklered  wrong  to  cook  in  the  house 
of  mourning,  hence  friends  and  relattves  come  laden 
with  food,  and  lay  the  "bitter  table."*  Among  the 
Albanians  there  is  no  cooking  in  the  house  for  three 
days  after  a  death,  and  the  family  are  fed  by  friends' 
So  also  the  Maronites  of  Syria  "dress  no  victuals  for 
some  time  in  the  hoii'^e  of  the  deceased,  but  their 
relations  and  friends  supply  theni."^  When  a  Jew  dies 
all  the  water  in  the  same,  and  adjoining  houses  is 
instantly  thrown  away;*  nobody  may  eat  in  the  same 
room  with  the  corpse,  unless  there  is  only  one  room  in 
the  house,  in  which  case  the  inhabitants  may  take  food 
in  it  if  they  interpose  a  screen,  so  that  in  eating  they 

'  SMyast  LA'Skdyast,  xvii.  2. 

*^  West,  in  Scurtd  Books  0/  the  £as/,  v.  n.  3. 

"West,  toti/.  V.  382,  n.  2. 

*Crooke,  Triba  and  CasUs  qf  ihe  North-lVcstern  Pror'itues,  i.  7. 

^Beni,  CydadiSy  p.  221,  *von  Hahn,  Aibatusische  Stu  fier:,  p  151. 

^  Dandiiu,  *  Voyage  to  Mount  Libanu^'  in  Pinkeitoo,  C»li§cium  of  k'oya^ts, 
X.  290. 

*  Allen,  Modem  Judaitm^  p.  435. 
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do  not  see  the  corpse;  they  must  abstain  from  flesh 
and  wine  so  long  as  the  dead  body  is  in  the  house  ;^ 

and  on  the  evening^  of  mourning  the  members  of  the 
family  may  not  eat  their  own  food,  but  are  supplied 
with  food  by  their  friends.-  Amon<;  the  Arabs  of 
Morocco,  if  a  person  has  died  in  the  morning,  no  fire  is 
made  in  tlie  whole  village  until  he  is  buried,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  the  inmates  of  a  house  or 
tent  where  a  death  has  occurred,  abstain  from  making 
fire  for  two  or  three  days.  In  Algeria  "d^s  que  quel- 
qu'un  est  mort,  on  ne  doit  pas  allumer  de  feu  dans  la 
niaison  pendant  trois  jours,  et  il  est  d^fendu  de  toucher 
k  de  la  viande  rdtie,  grille  ou  bouiUie,  k  moins  qu'elle 
ne  vienne  de  quelqu'un  de  dehors.*'*  In  China,  for 
seven  ^ys  afler  a  death,  *'no  food  is  cooked  in  the 
bouse,  and  friends  and  neighbours  are  trusted  to  supply 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.*'*  There  is  no  sufficient 
reason  to  assume  that  this  practice  of  abstaining  from 
cooking  food  after  a  death  is  a  survival  of  a  previous 
mourning  fast,  but  tlie  two  customs  seem  partly  to  have 
a  similar  origin.  The  cooking  may  contaminate  tlie 
food  if  done  in  a  polluted  house,  or  by  a  polluted 
individual.  The  relatives  of  the  dead,  or  per:sons  who 
have  handled  the  corpse,  are  regarded  as  defiled;  hence 
they  have  to  abstain  from  cooking  food,  as  they  have  to 
abstain  from  any  kind  of  work,^  and  from  sexual  inter- 

'  Bodenschatz,  Kirchliche  Vcrfassung  tier  heuiigen  Judtn^  iv,  177. 

"liuxlorf,  .">«a^i?ca  Judaica  (1680),  p.  707. 
'Certcux  and  Carnoy,  LAlgiric  traditionelU^  p.  220. 
*Gray,  CAina,  i.  287  sf. 

i  Lijede,  Description  of  Grunland^  p.  149  sq.  Nelson,  *  Eskimo  about 
Bering  Stnit,'  in  Aim.  Rtf,  Bur,  £iMm  zvitL  319.  Maocanley,  'Scnunole 
Indttiis  of  Florida,'  Hid.  v.  5a.  Joche1soa»  *  Koryak  Rd^ion,'  in  Jum^ 

North  Pacific  Expedition^  vi.  104.    Kloss^  in  th§  Andamans  and  Nicobars^ 
p.   305  (Knr  Nicoliarcsc).     Tarner,    Samoa,    p.    146.     Campbell,  Second 
J  urn^y  in  the  hUerior  0/  South  Ajrica,  H,  204  (Bcchaanas).  Casalis, 
J)a4uioSf  p.  260. 
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course.^  Hence,  also,  they  are  often  prohibited  from 
touching  food;  and  this  may  in  some  cases  have  led  to 
fasting,  whilst  In  other  instances  they  have  to  be  fed  by 

their  neighbours.- 

However,  an  unclean  individual  niay  be  supposed  to 
pollute  a  piece  of  food  not  only  by  touching  it  with  his 
hand,  but  in  some  cases  by  eating  it,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  pars  pro  toto,  the  pollution  may  then 
spread  to  all  victuals  belonging  to  the  same  species. 
Ideas  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  conspicuous  in  connection 
with  the  restrictions  in  diet  after  a  death.  Thus  the  Siciatl 
of  British  Columbia  believe  that  a  dead  body,  or  anything 
connected  with  the  dead,  is  inimical  to  the  salmon,  and 
therefore  the  relatives  of  a  deceased  person  must  abstain 
from  eating  salmon  in  the  early  stages  of  the  run,  as  also 
from  entering  a  creek  where  salmon  are  found.'  Among 
the  Stlatlumh,  a  neighbouring  people,  not  even  elderly 
widowers,  for  whom  the  period  of  abstention  is  compara- 
tively short,  are  allowed  to  eat  fresh  salmon  till  the  first 
of  the  run  is  over  and  the  fish  have  arrived  in  such 
number^  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  driven 
away.'*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  if  the  motives  for  the 
restrictions  in  diet  after  a  death  were  sufficiently  known 

'Teit,  loc.  iii.  p.  331  (Upper  Thompson  Indians).  Tout,  in  Jour.  Anthr. 
Imst,  XXXV.  139  (Stlatlumh  of  British  Colambui).  Oldenberg,  op.  (it.  pp. 
Sl^  S90}  Caland,  Die  a/tmdiuAm  Todtm-  und  BtstttUwtgsgtMuke^ 
p.  8x.  de  Groot,  op.  cit.  (vol.  iu  book)  i.  609  (Chtnese).  WUkco,  In 
Rtmu  intenuUmtaU  eoJoniaU,  iv.  35s,  n.  41. 

'Turner,  Samoa,  p.  145;  Mtmt  NituUen  Years  in  Pelyfuda^  p.  328 
(SamooDs).  Ellis,  Polynciian  Researches  (1859),  i.  403  (Tahidans).  Frazer, 
Golden  Bou^h  (iocxd),  i.  323  (Maoris).  Williams  and  Calvert,  Fiji,  p.  169. 
Among  ihe  Upper  Thompson  Indians  the  persons  wliu  handled  the  dead 
body  would  not  touch  the  food  with  their  hands,  but  must  put  it  into 
tbetr  nooths  with  sharp- pointed  itidcs  (Tcit,  he,  tit.  p.  331). 

'Tout,  '  £thnol(^  of  the  Siciatl  of  British  Columbia,'  in  Jour.  Antht. 
xm.  33. 

*  Tuut,  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.  xxxv.  139. 
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in  each  case,  a  similar  fear  lest  the  unclean  mourner 

should  pollute  the  whole  species  by  polluting  some 
individual  member  of  it  would  be  founci  to  be  a  common 
cause  of  those  rules  which  prohibit  the  eating  of  staple 
or  favourite  food.*  But  it  would  seem  that  such  rules 
also  may  spring  from  the  idea  that  this  kind  of  food  is 
particularly  souc^ht  for  by  the  dead  and  therefore  defiled. 

Moreover,  unclean  individuals  are  not  only  a  danger  to 
others,  but  are  themselves  in  danger.  As  Dr.  Frazer  has 
shown,  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  delicate  condition, 
which  imposes  upon  them  various  precautions ; '  and  one 
of  these  may  be  restrictions  in  thehr  diet  Among  the 
Thlinkets  and  some  peoples  in  British  Columbia  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  not  only  fast  till  the  body  is 
buried,  but  have  their  faces  blackened,  cover  their  heads 
with  ragged  mats,  and  must  speak  but  little,  confining 
themselves  to  answering  questigns,  as  it  is  believed  that 
they  would  else  become  chatterboxes.'  According  to 
early  ideas,  mourners  are  in  a  state  very  similar  to 
that  of  girls  at  puberty,  who  also,  among  various  peoples, 
are  obliged  to  fast  or  abstain  from  certain  kinds  of  food 
on  account  of  their  uncleanness>   Among  the  Stiatlumh, 

'In  the  Aninca  tribe,  Central  Amtialn,  no  menatnioas  wonua  is allow«d 
to  gather  the  Itmkani  bulbe,  whidi  form  a  ftaple  article  of  diet  <ar 

both  men  and  women,  the  idea  being  that  any  infringement  of  the  re> 
striction  would  re<iu1'  in  the  failure  of  the  <^pply  of  ihe  bttlb  (Speooer  Hid 
Gillan,  Nonkem  Tnbcs  of  Central  Australia^  p.  61$). 

*Fn»er,  GoUm  Bvn^t  i.  543,  etc  *Boai»  he,  tit,  p.  41. 

^Boas,  loc.  cU.  p.  40  sqq.  (various  tribct  in  Britidi  Cbtumbia).  Tout»  in 
f9ur.  Anthr.  Inst,  xxxiv.  33  (Siciatl)  Sprnat,  Scenes  and  Studies  of  Serfage 
Life,  p.  93  sif.  (Abts).  Buiiikc,  '  1.  ih  incMcn  of  the  Apache,'  in  Ann, 
Kep.  Bur.  Ethn.  ix.  501.  Du  Icrlrc,  iiniotre  ^tHtrak  des  AtUilits^  ii, 
371.  Schomboiglct  'Natives  of  Guiuta,'  in  /owr.  Btktu  S§c,  LmOomt  i. 
369  «f.  von  Martin^  BdifQgt  war  Eikmgn^iUt  Amitrihf$t  L  644 
(Macusfs).  S^gnann,  in  Reports  of  iht  Cambridgt  Expedition  to  Toms 
Strai(^,  V.  200  s/;ij.  (Western  Islander  ,).  Man,  '  Alx)riginal  Inhnbifsnts  of 
the  Andaman  Islands,'  ia  Jour,  Attthr.  Jmt,  xU.  94.  See  Fiazer,  op.  cit, 
iii.  205  sqq.. 
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for  instance,  when  a  girl  reaches  puberty,  she  fasts  for 
the  first  four  days  and  abstains  from  fresh  meats  of 
any  kind  throughout  the  whole  period  of  her  seclusion. 
"There  was  a  two-fold  object  in  this  abstention.  First, 
the  girl,  it  was  thought,  would  be  harmed  by  the  fresh 
meat  in  her  peculiar  condition;  and  second,  the  game 
animals  would  take  offence  if  she  partook  of  their  meat 
in  these  circumstances,"  and  would  not  permit  her 
father  to  kill  thcin.^ 

It  should  finally  be  noticed  that,  though  the  custom 
of  fasting  after  a  death  in  the  main  has  a  superstitious 
origin,  there  may  at  the  same  time  be  a  physioloc^ical 
motive  for  it.-  Even  the  rudest  savage  feels  afflicted 
at  the  death  of  a  friend,  and  grief  is  accompanied  by 
a  loss  of  appetite.  This  natural  disinclination  to  partake 
of  food  may,  combined  with  supeistitious  fear,  have 
given  rise  to  prohibitory  rules,  nay,  may  even  in  the 
first  instance  have  suggested  the  idea  that  there  is 
danger  in  taking  food.  The  mourning  observances  so 
commonly  coincide  with  the  natural  expressions  of 
sorrow,  that  we  are  almost  bound  to  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  some  connection  between  them,  even  though  In 
their  developed  forms  the  superstitious  mothre  be  the 
most  prominent 

An  important  survival  of  the  mourning  fast  is  the 
Lent  fast.  It  originally  lasted  for  forty  hours  onl)-,  that 
is,  the  time  when  Christ  lay  in  the  grave.'  Irenaeus 
speaks  of  the  fast  of  forty  hours  before  Easter/  and 

>Tout,  in  Jmr»  Anikr,  Imt,  txxf,  ijfi. 

•Cf.  Mallery,  'Manners  and  Meals,*  in  Amtrkan  Anthrt^lcgiily  i.  202; 
Brinton,  Kr'i nrm  ^  I*riimttve  Fu^,  p.  213;  Schnrt^  UrgisekUkU  dor 

•Cf.  St.  Ma/lhnv,  ix.  15;  St.  Mark,  ii,  20;  St.  Luke,  v.  35. 

*  Irenaeus,  quoted  by  Eus<.'l>ius,  Ilistoria  ai  lenastua,  v.  24  (Migne, 
Fatroiogi^  cursus,  Sei.  Graeca,  xx.  501).  Cf.  Funk,  'Die  Entwicklung  des 
Oiterftttens,'  in  7Megi$cii  QuarfyUtcAr^t,  Ixxr.  181  sff,}  Duchesne, 
CMristioi  Worship,  p.  241. 
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TertulUan,  when  a  Montanist  disputing  against  the 
Catholic^  sa}^  that  the  only  legitimate  days  for  Chris- 
tian fasting  were  those  iti  which  the  Bridegroom  was 
taken  away.^  Subsequently,  however,  the  forty  hours 
were  extended  to  forty  days,  in  imitation  of  the  forty 
days'  fasts  of  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Christ' 

Not  only  on  a  death,  but  on  certain  other  occasions, 
food  is  supposed  to  pollute  or  injure  him  who  partakes 
of  it,  and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  In  Pfalz  the  people 
maintain  that  no  food  should  be  taken  at  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun;*  and  all  over  Gernnany  there  is  a  popular  belief 
that  anybody  who  eats  during  a  thunderstorm  will  be 
struck  by  the  lightning.*  When  the  Todas  know  that 
there  is  going  to  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  the  moon, 
they  abstain  from  food.^  Among  the  Hindus,  while  an 
eclipse  is  going  on, "  drinking  water,  eating  food,  and  all 
household  business,  as  well  as  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
are  all  prohibited";  high<aste  Hindus  do  not  even  eat 
food  which  has  remained  in  the  house  during  an  eclipse, 
but  give  it  away,  and  all  earthen  vessels  In  use  in  their 
houses  at  the  time  must  be  broken.*  Among  the  rules 
laid  down  for  Sn^takas,  that  is,  Brfthmanas  who  have 
completed  their  studentship,  there  is  one  which  forbids 
them  to  eat,  travel,  and  sleep  during  the  twihght;' 
and  in  one  of  the  Zoroastrian  Pahlavi  texts  it  is  said 
that  "  in  the  dark  it  is  not  allowable  to  eat  food,  for 
the  demons  and  fiends  seize  upon  one-third  of  the 

^Tertullian,  De  jejunUs^  2  (Migne,  cp.  cit,  ii.  956). 

'St.  Jerome,  Camimntaru  m  Jonam^  3  (Migne,  op,  nt,  xxv.  1140).  St. 
Augmtine,  Mfistoia  LV  (aliu  CXIX),  'Ad  inqnisitiones  Jtnuarii.'  15 
(Migne,  xxxuL  ai7  i^.).  Funk,  be,  cwf.  309. 

•Schonwerth,  Am  Ar  OUtifah,  iii.  55. 

«H*barl«ul,  in  ZtUUkr.f,  Vmtrp$]feM9gk^  svUL  S58. 

*Riven,  ^  ciSf.  p.  599  «f. 

*Crooke,  Bopmlar  RiUgim  «f  Nortktm  India,  I  ai  Sf» 
fjMm$  ^  Mmm,  55. 
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wisdom  and  glory  of  him  who  eats  food  in  the  dark."* 
Many  Hindus  who  revere  the  sun  do  not  break  their 
fast  in  the  morning  till  they  catch  a  clear  view  of  it, 
and  do  not  eat  at  all  on  days  when  it  is  obscured  by 
clouds* — a  custom  to  which  there  is  a  parallel  among 
some  North  American  sun-worshippera,  the  Snanaimuq 
Indians  belonging  to  the  Coast  Salish,  who  must  not 
partake  of  any  food  until  the  sun  is  well  up  in  the  sky.' 
Brahmins  fast  at  the  equinoxes,  solstices,  conjunctions 
of  planets,  and  on  the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moon  * 
The  Buddhist  Sabbath,  or  Uposatha^  which  occurs  on 
the  day  of  full  moon,  on  the  day  when  there  is  no  moon, 
and  on  the  two  days  which  are  eighth  from  the  full 
and  new  moon,  is  not  only  a  day  of  rest,  but  has  also 
from  ancient  times  been  a  fast-day.  He  who  keeps  the 
Sabbath  rigorously  abstains  from  all  food  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  and,  as  no  cooking  must  be  done  during 
the  Uposatha,  he  prepares  his  evening  meal  in  the  early 
morning  before  the  rise  of  the  sun.^ 

Among  the  Jews  there  are  many  who  abstain  from 
food  on  the  day  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  they 
regard  as  an  evil  omen.*  We  have  also  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Jews  were  once  in  the  habit  of  observing  the 
new  moons  and  Sabbaths  not  only  as  daj^  of  rest,  but 
as  fast-days;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  originated  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in- 
auspicious or  dangerous  to  work  on  the  seventh  day, 

*Wi]aoD,  WMr,  L  a6&  Hunter,  AmtaU  Rwml  Bet^t  iL  285. 
Qooke,  Tkittgt  inHoHt  p.  314* 

'Bom,  htt  tU*  p.  51. 

«Diibok,  DnefifUm  pf  tkg  AtfU  9/  Imdiu,  p.  t6a  See  elio  M^rmt 
P-  39S  m- 

*Cliilden»  DkHmar^  tf  tkt  AM  lampt^  p.  535.  KeiSt  BmM- 
kiswtm^  iL 

*Biutoif,      Hi,  p.  477. 
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and  that  the  reason  for  this  behef  was  the  mystic  con- 
nection which  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as 
of  so  many  other  people8»  existed  between  human  activity 
and  the  changes  in  the  moon.^  It  has  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  that  the  Sabbath  originally  depended  upon 
the  new  moon,  and  this  carries  with  it  the  assumption 
that  the  Hebrews  must  at  one  time  liave  observed  a 
Sabbath  at  intervals  of  seven  days  corresponding  with 
the  moon's  phases.'  In  the  Old  Testament  the  new 
moon  and  Sabbath  are  repeatedly  mentioned  side  by 
side;*  thus  the  oppressors  of  the  poor  are  represented 
as  saying,  "When  will  the  new  moon  be  ^one,  that  we 
may  sell  corn  ;  and  the  Sabbath,  that  we  may  set  forth 
wheat?"*  Now  there  is  a  curious  rule  which  forbids 
fasting  on  a  new  moon  and  on  the  seventh  day,^  and  this 
certainly  seems  to  indicate  what  looks  like  a  protest  against 

*  See  Jastrow,  '  Original  Character  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath,'  in  American 
fmrml  p/  Tkeoltgy,  iL  321  j^*  Tint  the  superetitioiis  fearof  doinf  work 
on  the  seventh  day  devdoped  into  a  leligiom  fuohibidon,  is  only  an  instance 

of  the  common  tendency  of  magic  forces  to  be  transformed  into  divine 
volitions.  Prof.  Jastrow  seems  to  have  failed  to  see  this  when  he  »ys 
(lo(.  cit.  p.  323)  that,  "if  the  Sabbath  was  originally  an  •unfavourable' 
day  on  whicli  one  must  avoid  showing  one's  seif  before  Vahwe,  it  woald 

natnially  be  le^uded  as  dangevoas  to  provoke  his  anger  by  endeavouring  to 
aecwe  on  that  day  personal  benefits  through  the  usual  forms  of  activity.** 
WelUuinien,  apdn»  suggests  {PrO^mtna  i»  the  Mi^orf  ^  Isrtul,  p.  114) 

that  the  rest  on  the  Sablwth  was  orij^nally  the  consequence  of  that  day 
being  the  festal  and  sncriru  in!  day  of  the  week,  and  only  gradually  became 
its  ci>^utial  attribute  on  account  of  the  regularity  with  which  it  every  eighth 
day  interrupted  the  round  of  everyday  wodc.  He  argues  that  the  Sa1:^h 
as  a  day  of  rest  cannot  be  very  priniitive«  because  sudi  a  day  "presupposes 
agriculture  and  a  toleraltly  hard-pressed  working  day-life."  But  this  argu- 
ment appears  vtry  futile  when  we  consider  how  commonl)'  changes  in  the 
moon  are  believed  to  exercise  an  unfavourable  inlUience  upon  work  of  any 
kind.  Evidence  for  this  will  be  adduced  in  the  forthcoming  second  volume 
of  my  Origin  and  Devehpmmt  of  the  Moral  Ideas. 

^Wellhausen,  op.  cit.  p.  1 12  s^^.    Ja^Uow,  /o£.  cit.  pp.  314,  327. 

'a  ICingSf  iv.  23.    /satah,  L  13.    Hosea^  ii.  ii.  * Anuu^  viii,  5. 

^/maht  viii.  6.   StkukMan  Armh  (tiansU  fay  Ldwe,  1896),  L  91,  Z17. 
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a  fast  once  in  vogue  among  the  Jews  on  these  occasions, 
but  afterwards  regarded  as  an  illegitimate  rite.^  Hooker 
long  ago  observed  in  his  Bcdesiaslical  Polity  that  "it 
may  be  a  question  whether  in  some  sort  they  did  not 
always  fast  upon  the  Sabbath/'  He  refers  to  a  state- 
ment of  Josephus»  according  to  which  the  sixth  hour 
"was  wont  on  the  Sabbath  always  to  call  them  home 
unto  meat***  and  to  certain  pagan  writers  who  upbraided 
them  with  fasting  on  that  day.'  In  Nehemiah  there  Is 
an  indication  that  it  was  a  custom  to  fast  on  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  month,*  which  is  "holy  unto  the 
Lord";*  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  same  month  there 
was  the  gre.it  fast  of  atonement,  combined  with  abstin- 
ence from  every  kind  of  work.^  I  venture  to  think  that 
all  these  fasts  may  be  ultimately  traced  to  a  belief  that 
the  changes  in  the  moon  not  only  are  unfavourable  for 
work,  but  also  make  it  dangerous  to  partake  of  food. 
The  fact  of  the  seventh  day  being  a  day  of  rest  estab- 
lished the  number  seven  as  a  sabbatical  number.  In  the 
seventh  month  there  are  several  days,  besides  Saturdays, 
which  are  to  be  observed  as  dzys  of  rest,'  and  in  the 
seventh  year  there  shall  be  "a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  the 
land."^  In  these  Sabbatarian  regulations  the  day  of  atone* 
ment  plays  a  particularly  prominent  part.  The  severest 
punbhment  is  prescribed  for  him  who  does  not  rest  and 

*  See  Jastrow,  loe.  at.  p.  335. 

*  Hooker,  Eeeiaiasiiaa  iM/f,     72  (tSjo),  voL  ii.  338. 

*Nthemiahf  viiL  3,  10:— "Then  he  «dd  unto  them.  Go  fMr  wmy,  evt 
the  hi,  and  drink  the  sweet,  Mad  tend  pocdoiu  onto  them  jiSr  whom  natkhnf 

it  pntjfand." 

*Ibid.  viii.  6  sqq.  See  also  Letnticm,  xxiii.  24  sq.\  NumbtrSy  xxix.  I. 
Among  the  Babylonians,  too,  the  seventh  month  hid  a  fracrcd  character 
(Jastrow,  A'dljgion  of  iHihyloitia  ami  Assyria,  pp.  681,  683,  686). 

*  Leviticus,  xvi.  29,  31 ;  xxiii.  27  sqq.    Numbers,  xxix.  7, 
*Lantkus,  xxiii.  14,  35,  35,  36,  39.    Numbertt  xxix.  I,  12,  35. 
'ZtfcvMhiv,  mr.  4.  See  alio  E;t»Au,  xxiii.  10  sf» 
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fast  on  that  day  "from  even  unto  even";^  and  it  is  on 
the  same  day  that,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  times  seven 
years  the  trumpet  of  the  jubilee  shall  be  caused  to  sound 
throughout  the  land.^  Most  of  the  rules  concerning  the 
day  of  atonement  are  undoubtedly  post-exilic  But  the 
fact  that  no  other  regular  da3rs  of  fasting  but  those 
mentioned  by  Zechariah  ate  referred  to  by  the  prophets 
or  in  earlier  books,  hardly  justifies  the  conclusion  drawn 
by  many  scholars  that  no  such  fast  existed  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  the  fast  of  the  tenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month  as  a  fast  of  atonement  is  of  a  compara- 
tively modem  date ;  but  it  is  perhaps  not  too  bold  to 
suggest  that  the  idea  of  atonement  is  a  later  interpreta- 
tion of  a  previously  existing  fast,  which  was  originally 
observed  for  fear  of  the  dangerous  quality  attributed  to  the 
number  seven.  Why  this  fast  was  enjoined  on  the  tenth  day 
of  the  seventh  month  remains  obscure  ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  order  of  the  month  was  considered  more  important  than 
that  of  the  day.  Nehemiah  speaks  of  a  fast  which  was 
kept  on  the  twenty- fourth  day  of  the  seventh  month.^ 

In  other  Semitic  religions  we  meet  with  various  fasts 
which  are  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with 
astronomical  changes.  According  to  £n-Ned!m,  the 
Hananians,  or  ''Sabians/'  observed  a  thirty  days*  fast 
in  honour  of  the  moon,  commencing  on  the  eighth  day 
after  the  new  moon  of  Adsftr  (March) ;  a  nine  days'  fast 
in  honour  of  "the  Lord  of  Good  Luck"  (probably 
Jupiter),^  commencing  on  the  ninth  day  before  the  new 
moon  of  the  first  K^nOn  (December) ;  and  a  seven  days* 
fast  in  honour  of  the  sun,  con^iniencing  on  the  ciL^htl^  or 
ninth  day  after  the  new  moon  of  Shobath  (February).^ 
The  thirty  days'  fast  seems  to  have  implied  abstinence 

■ZtfraAftw,  xniL        •        */MUL  m,  9.        •I/gAtmiak,  iz.  1. 
^ChwoliQhii,  Dit  SuiMtr,  ii.  safi^  n.  247, 

'  En-Nedim,  /Mm/  (book  ix.  ch.  i.)  i.  4 ;  v.  8,  11  jf.   (Chwoltobik,  iffi 
iL  6»  7,  3S»  3S         See  ebo  CbwoliohD,  i  533  j^.;  ii.  7$  sf. 
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ffom  every  kind  of  food  and  drink  between  sunrise  and 
sunset,^  whereas  the  seven  days*  fast  is  expressly  said 
to  have  consisted  in  abstinence  from  fat  and  wine.* 
In  Manichaeism — which  is  essentially  based  upon  the 
ancient  nature  religion  of  Babylonia,  though  modified 
by  Christian  and  Persian  elements  and  elevated  into  a 
gnosis*^ — we  meet  with  a  S!;reat  number  of  lasts.  There 
is  a  continuous  fast  for  two  days  when  the  sun  is  in 
Sagittarius  (which  it  enters  about  the  22nd  November) 
and  the  moon  has  its  full  light ;  another  fast  when  the 
sun  has  entered  Capricornus  (which  it  docs  about  the 
2ist  December)  and  the  moon  first  becomes  visible; 
and  a  thirty  days'  fast  between  sunrise  and  sunset 
commencing  on  the  day  "when  the  new  moon  begins 
to  ^ine,  the  sun  is  in  Aquarius  (where  it  is  from  about 
the  20th  January),  and  eight  days  of  the  month  have 
passed,"  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  fast  cannot 
begin  until  eight  days  after  the  sun  has  entered  Aquarius 
and  that  consequently,  if  the  new  moon  appears  during 
that  period,  the  commencement  of  the  fast  has  to  be 
postponed  till  the  following  new  moon.  The  Manichaeans 
also  fasted  for  two  days  at  every  new  moon  ;  and  our 
chief  authority  on  the  subject,  En-Nedim,  states  that 
they  had  seven  fast-days  in  each  month.  They  fasted 
on  Sundays,  and  some  of  them,  the  eiecti  or  "perfect 
ones/'  on  Mondays  also.^  We  are  told  by  Leo  the 
Great  that  they  observed  these  weekly  fasts  in  honour 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon;*  but  according  to  the 

'Chwobohn,  <j^.  cit.  ii.  71  sq.    Cf.  Abulfeda,  6  {ibid.  ii.  500). 

*£a*jNedlm,  op.  cit.  v.  11  (Chwol&ohn,  op.  cit.  ii.  36). 

•Kessler,    'Mani,    Manichiicr,'    in    Heriog-Hauck,   Rcakncyclopadit  f. 
protestantiiche  Th(obgic,  xii.  19S  1  /.     Harnack,  ffi^'ury  of  fhgma^  iii.  3J0. 
Idem,  *  Manichxism,'  in  Ency<  h'p  i dui  I  'n  Uannica,  xv.  4S5, 

*Kn-Nedim,  Fihrtst,  in  Flugcl,  Moni^  pp.  95,  97.    FlUgel,  p.  31I 

Kessler,  loc.  cit.  p,  212  sq. 

•Leo  the  Great,  Sertno  XUJ,  {al  XLJ.)  5  (Migne,  tp,  tit,  Uv.  279). 
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Anneniaii  Bishop  £l>edjesu  their  abstinence  on  Sundajr 
was  occasioned  by  their  belief  that  the  destruction  of  the 
world  was  goin^  to  take  place  on  that  day.^   There  can 

be  little  doubt  that  the  Harranian  and  Manichaean  fasts 
were  originally  due,  not  to  reverence,  but  to  fear  of 
evil  influences;  reverence  can  never  be  the  primitive 
motive  for  a  customary  rite  of  fasting.  The  thirty  days' 
fast  which  the  Harranians  observed  in  the  month  of 
Adsclr  finds  perhaps  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that, 
according  to  Babylonian  belieCs,  the  month  Adar  was 
presided  over  by  the  seven  evil  spirits^  who  knew 
neither  compassion  nor  mercy,  who  heard  no  prayer  or 
supplication,  and  to  whose  baneful  influence  the  popular 
faith  attributed  the  eclipse  of  the  moon.^  But  it  may 
also  be  worth  noticing  that  tiie  Harranian  fast  took 
place  about  the  vernal  equinox — a  time  when,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Brahmins  of  India  use  to  fast,  though 
only  for  a  day  or  two. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  thirty  days'  fast  of  the 
Ifarranians  and  Manichaeans  is  the  prototype  of  the 
Muhainujcdan  fast  of  RamadAn.  During  the  whole 
ninth  month  of  the  Muhamniedan  year  the  complete 
abstinence  from  food,  drink,  and  cohabitation  from 
sunrise  till  sunset  is  enjoined  iijujn  every  Moslem,  with 
the  exception  of  young  children  and  idiots,  as  also  sick 
persons  and  travellers,  who  are  allowed  to  postpone  the 
fast  to  another  time.^  This  fast  is  said  to  be  a  fourth 
part  of  Faith,  the  other  cardinal  duties  of  religious 
practice  being  pra3wr,  almsgiving,  and  pilgrimage.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  modern  Muhammedans  regard  the 
fast  of  Ramad&n  as  of  more  importance  than  any  other 
religious  observance;*   many  of  them  neglect  their 

*  Mil^jL'I,  r/i.  cit.  p.  312  $q. 

•jaslrtiw.  Kt  Ui^ion  of  IJahyiotnd  and  Aayria,  pp.  263,  276,  463 

^  Koran,  ii.  iSo,  iSi,  1S3. 

*CL  Lane,  Motkm  Egyptians  (1S96),  p.  IQ& 
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prayers,  but  anybody  who  should  openly  disregard  the 
rule  of  fasting  would  be  subject  to  a  very  severe  punish- 
ment.^ Even  the  privilege  granted  to  travellers  and  su  k 
persons  is  not  readily  taken  advantacre  of.  Durini,^  their 
marches  in  the  middle  of  summer  nothin^^  but  the  appre- 
hension of  death  can  induce  the  Aeneze  to  interrupt  the 
fast;'  and  when  Burton,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Muham- 
medan  doctor,  was  in  Cairo  making  preparations  for  his 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  he  found  among  all  those  who 
suflfered  severely  from  such  total  abstinence  only  one 
patient  who  would  eat  even  to  save  his  life.*  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  fast  of  Ramadan  was  an  ancient, 
pre^Muhammedan  custom.^  On  the  other  hand,  its 
similarity  with  the  Harranian  and  Manichaean  fasts  Is 
so  striking  that  we  are  almost  compelled  to  regard  them 
all  as  fundamentally  the  same  institution ;  and  if  this 
assumption  is  correct,  Muhammed  must  have  borrowed 
his  fast  from  the  llarianians  or  Manichaeans  or  both. 
Indeed,  Dr.  Jacob  has  shown  that  in  the  year  623,  when 
this  fast  seems  to  have  been  instituted,  Ramadan  exactly 

'▼on  Kienier,  Ct$Umf:gt$ckiekU  dt$  OrinUs,  I  46a 

SBoickbudt,  Stdemmt  amd  fVoAMys,  pu  57. 

*BiiztOD,  JHiftinug*  U  Al'Madmah  amd  MteetA  (1898)*  !•  74* 

*We  GUI  liardlx  i^wd  «s  such  the  pMMNige  In  the  Konm  (iL  179)  wbere 
it  Ib  aid,  **  O  ye  who  believe !  There  is  pr^ribed  for  you  the  fast  as  it 
was  prescribed  for  those  before  you  ;  haply  ye  may  fear."  The  traditionists 
say  that  Muhammed  was  in  the  liai)it  of  speii<iin;^  tlie  manth  of  Ramadan 
every  year  in  Lhe  cave  at  Hiia,  nieUilaling  and  feeding  all  the  poor  who 

leaorted  to  Itim,  vtA  tlMt  he  did  so  in  aocoidance  with  a  idigious  practice 
whid)  the  Koreish  used  to  perfonn  in  the  days  of  their  heathenism.  Others 
add  that  *Abd  a1  Muttalib  commenced  the  practice,  saying  "that  it  was 

the  worship  of  (i<Ki  which  that  patriarch  used  to  liegin  with  the  new  moon 
of  Ramadan,  and  continue  during  tlie  wluik-  of  ilu-  monlli  "  (Muir,  Life  of 
Mahatrutf  ii.  56,  n^.  Sell,  Jaith  0/  /slam,  p.  316).  But,  as  Muir  remarks 
{op,  Ht,  iL  56,  n*},  it  is  the  tendency  of  tlie  traditioniits  to  foreshadow 
the  coatoms  and  ptecepts  of  Islam  as  if  some  of  them  had  eaisted  prior 
to  Muhammed,  and  constituted  part  of  "the  religion  of  Abraham."  See 
Jacob,  "  Der  muslimi^che  Fa  icnmonat  Ramadan,"  in  V/.  JahrcibtridU 
dcr  Gt«ff^a^his<ken  CtscUsch,  zu  Grei/swaUi,  p.  i.  1S93-961  p.  a  sff. 
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coincided  with  the  Harrantan  fast-month.^  In  its  Muham- 
medan  form  the  fast  extending  over  a  whole  month  is 
looked  upon  as  a  means  of  expiation.  It  is  said  that 
by  the  observance  of  it  a  person  will  be  pardoned  all  his 

past  venial  sins,  and  that  only  those  who  keep  it  will 
be  alluwcd  to  enter  through  the  L^aic  uf  he.uci)  called 
Rayyan*  But  this  is  only  anotlicr  iii?,tancc  of  the 
ccjinmon  fact  that  customs  often  for  an  incalculable  period 
survive  the  motives  from  which  they  sprang. 

In  various  rclijjions  we  meet  with  fasting  as  a  form  of 
penance,  as  a  means  of  appeasing  an  angry  or  indignant 
God,  as  an  expiation  for  sin.*  The  voiuntafy  suffering 
involved  in  it  is  regarded  as  an  expression  of  sorrow 
and  repentance  pleasing  to  God,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
punishment  whidi  He  otherwise  would  inflict  upon  the 
sinner;  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  thought  to 
excite  His  compassion,  an  idea  noticeable  in  many 
Jewish  fasts.^  Among  the  Jews  individuals  fasted  in 
cases  of  private  distress  or  danger:  Ahab,  for  instance^ 
when  Elijah  predicted  his  downfall,'  Ezra  and  his  com- 
panions before  their  journey  to  Palestine*  the  pious 
Israelite  when  hi^  friends  were  sick7  Moreover,  fasts 
were  instituted  for  the  whole  communit)  wiien  it  believed 
itself  to  be   under   divine  displeasure,  when  danger 

'Jacob,  Ar.  eii*  p.  5.  *Sd],  tp,  eiL  p.  317. 

'Wasserschleben,  Dit  Bussordmtt^m  dtr  aimUituUseUm  Kurcki^  passim 
(ChrisdMiily).  Xtmnt  IL  193;  iv.  94i  v.  91,  96;  IviiL  5.  JoUjr,  *IUclit 
and  Sitte»*  in  Bilhlo-,  Grumdri^  der  indo-arischm  miohgu^  p.  117; 
Duboii,  cit.  p.  160  (Brahnumism).  Clavigern,  History  of  Mexico^  i.  2B5. 
On  occasion  of  any  public  calamity  the  M'  xiran  Ijigh  priest  retired  to  a 
wood,  where  he  constnicted  a  hat  for  himself,  and  shut  up  in  this  hut  he 
pa&iietl  nine  or  ten  months  in  constant  prayer  and  frequent  efiusions  of 
blood,  eating  only  mw  maise  and  water  (Tocqnemada,  Matiarekia  Imdiama, 
ix.  S5,  voL  ii.  Sis  jy.). 

«Cf.  Bmdttgja,  *Faatinb'  in  Emj/ekprnOt  JBiUiM,  iL  1506;  ScbwaUy, 
Dot  Lebm  nock  4tm  TmU  nack  dm  VorUdbaigm  4u  ultm  Isnuit  p.  3& 

*t  Kings,  xxi.  27.  ^Ewra,  tUL  SI.  ^Psaltits,  urr.  13. 
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threatened,  when  a  f^^reat  calamity  befell  the  land,  when 
pestilence  raged  or  drought  set  in,  or  there  was  a  reverse 
in  war.^  Four  regular  fast-days  were  established  in  com- 
memoration of  various  sad  events  that  had  befallen 
Israel  during  the  captivity ;  ^  and  in  the  course  of  time 
many  other  fasts  were  added,  in  memory  of  certain 
national  troubles,  though  they  were  not  regarded  as 
obligatory.*  The  law  itself  enjoined  fasting  for  the 
great  day  of  atonement  only. 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  particular  kind  of  self- 
mortification  became  such  a  frequent  and  popular  form 
of  penance  as  it  did  both  in  Judaism  and  in  several 
other  religions.  One  reason  no  doubt,  that  fasting  is 
a  natural  expression  of  contrition,  owing  to  the  depress- 
ing clTcct  which  sorrow  has  upon  the  appetite.  Another 
reason  is  that  the  idea  of  penitence,  as  we  have  just 
observed,  may  be  a  later  interpretation  put  upon  a  fast 
which  oric^inally  sprang  from  fear  of  contamination. 
When  an  act  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  super- 
natural danger,  the  evil  (real  or  imaginary)  resulting  from 
it  is  readily  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  divine  anger,  and 
the  act  itself  is  regarded  as  being  forbidden  by  a  god. 
If  then  the  abstinence  from  it  implies  suffering,  as  is  tn 
some  degree  the  case  with  fasting,  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  the  god  delights  in  such  suffering.  The 
same  inference  is,  moreover,  made  from  the  fact  that 
such  abstinence  is  enjoined  in  connection  with  religious 
worship,  though  the  primary  motive  for  this  injunction 
was  fear  of  pollution.  Nay,  even  when  fasting  is 
resorted  to  as  a  cure  in  the  case  of  distress  or 
danger,  as  also  when  it  is  practised  in  commemora- 
tion of  a  calamity,  there  may  be  a  vague  belief  that 
the  food  is  polluted  and  should  therefore  be  avoided. 

^Jitdgnt  XX.  96.  I  Samuel,  vii.  6.  a  Obwilrftf,  xx.  3«  Hihmiah^  ix.  i. 
Jeremmhy  xxxvt  9.  /m/,  L  14 ;  iL  18. 

^ZmkaHak^  viu.  19.  'Gieeoitooc,  ^Jemsk  Bntftk^tMa^  v.  347. 
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But  in  several  cases  fasting  is  distinctly  a  survival  of  an 
expiatory  sacrifice.  The  sacrifice  of  food  offered  to  the 
deity  wa«;  changed  into  the  "sacrifice"  involved  in  the 
abstinep.ce  from  food  on  the  part  of  the  worshipper.  We 
find  that  anion:^'^  the  Jews  the  decay  of  sacrifice  was 
accompanied  by  a  greater  frequency  of  fasts.  It  was 
only  in  the  period  immediately  before  the  exile  that 
fasting  began  to  acquire  special  importance;  and  the 
popular  estimation  of  it  went  on  increasing  during  and 
after  the  exile,  partly  at  least  from  a  feeling  of  the 
need  of  religious  exercises  to  take  the  place  of  the 
suspended  temple  services.^  Like  sacrifice*  fasting  was 
a  regular  appendage  to  prayer,  as  a  means  of  giving 
special  efficacy  to  the  supplication  fasting  and  praying 
became  In  fact  a  constant  combination  of  words.*  And 
equally  close  is  the  connection  between  fasting  and 
almsgiving — a  circumstance  which  deserves  special  notice 
where,  as  I  have  shown  in  another  place,  almsgiving  is 
regarded  as  a  form  of  sacrifice  or  has  taken  the  place 
of  it.*  In  the  penitential  regulations  of  Brahmanism  we 
repeatedly  meet  with  the  combination  "sacrifice,  fasting, 
giving  gifts";*  or  also  fasting  and  giving  gifts,  without 
mention  being  made  of  sacrifice.^  Among  the  Jews  each 
fast>day  was  virtually  an  occasion  for  almsgiving,'  in 
accordance  with  the  rabbinic  saying  that  "the  reward 

^  Benzinger,  in  Encyclopaedia  BibHeOt  ii.  1508.    Mowack,  Ltkrlmck  dor 

hebraiuhen  Arc/uu>ioi;ic,  ii.  27 1. 

'  Li»w ,  Gtsammdtc  S<hri/ifii,  i.  108.    Nowack,  op,  cU.  ii.  Zjl,  BeDziuger, 

in  Em  yth/kiJia  Bii/iua,  ii.  1507. 

*/udilh^  iv.  9,  II.    TobH,  xii.  8.    Ecdesiastuus^  xxxiv.  96.    St.  Ltike^ 

ii-  M- 

*  VVcitcruiiuck,  Origin  atiJ  Dnelofnoit  of  the  Moral  Ideas,  i.  565  sqq. 

*  Gautama^  xix.  ii.    lasishiha^  xxii.  8.    Baudk&yana^  iL  la  9. 

*  Vasithlfta,  xx.  47, 

'  Kohk-r,  'Alms,'  in  Jnchh  Etuy:  loftdia,  i.  435.  Low,  ^  €U.  L  I08. 
Cf.  Tobit^  xii.  8.    Katz,  Dtr  wuhrt  Talmudjudt^  p.  43. 
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'of  the  fast-<layis  in  the  amount  of  charity  distributed";^ 
but  fasting  was  sometimes  declared  to  be  even  more 
meritorious  than  charity,  because  the  former  affects  the 
body  and  the  latter  the  purse  only.'  And  from  Judaism 
this  combination  of  fasting  and  almsgiving  passed  over 
into  Christianity  and  Muhammedanism.  According  to 
Islam,  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  give  alms  after  a  fast;* 
if  a  person  through  the  infirmity  of  old  age  is  not  able 
to  keep  the  fast,  he  must  feed  a  poor  person;*  and  the 
viulatiun  of  an  inconsiderate  oath  may  be  expiuLcci  cither 
by  once  feeding  or  clothing  ten  poor  men,  or  Hberatin^ 
a  Muhammedan  slave  or  captive,  or  fasting  three  days.^ 
In  the  Christian  Church  fasting  was  not  only  looked 
upon  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  pras  cr,  but  what- 
ever a  person  saved  by  means  of  it  was  to  be  i^iven  to 
the  poor.*  St  Augustine  says  that  man's  righteousness 
in  this  life  consists  in  fasting,  alms,  and  prayer,  that  alms 
and  fasting  are  the  two  wings  which  enable  his  prayer 
to  fly  upward  to  God/  But  fasting  without  almsgiving 
"is  not  so  much  as  counted  for  fasting'*;*  that  which 

^  Ihrakhotk^  fol.  6  b,  quoted  by  Greenstone,  in  Jewish  Uncyclopedia^ 

V.  349. 

^  Bcrakhothf  fol.  32  b,  quoted  by  Uershon,  Treasures  oj  the  Taimud^ 
p.  124. 

•Sell,  0p.  cit.  p.  251. 

^Ibid,  p.  s8t*  Tbb  opinbii  it  faaaed  00  a  MntCDce  in  the  Kofan  (U.  180) 
which  has  canted  *  great  deal  of  ditpote.   It  b  said  diere  that  **thoae  who 

are  fit  to  fast  may  redeem  it  by  feeding  a  poor  man."  But  the  expfCtnon 
"  thij^c  who  arc  f:t  to  fa^t "  has  been  ondentood  to  mean  those  who  can  do 

so  only  with  gri.at  dltticulty. 

^  A' or  an,  v.  91.    I^ine,  Modern  Egy^ianSt  p.  313  sq.    See  also  AWofi, 

ii.  192;  iv.  94;  V.  96;  Iviii.  5. 

•llarnack,  History  of  Dogma.,  i.  205,  n.  5.    Low,  op.  Hi.  i.  108, 

'St.  Augustine,  Enarratio  in  Fsalmum  XLIL  8  (Migne,  J'atrohgia 
emrnts,  xxxvi.  482). 

*St.  Chrysostom,  In  Matthmm  Homil.  LXXVIh  (a/.  LXXVIIL\  6 
(liigne,  eU*  Set*  Gtaeea,  IvuL  710).  St*  Angnittne,  Strmmss  n^posUUU^ 
ciliL  ^  6  (Mig^e,  sxxiz.  aoaj  4^.). 
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is  gained  by  the  fast  at  dinner  ought  not  to  be  turned 
into  a  feast  at  supper,  but  should  be  expended  on  the 
bellies  of  the  poor.^  And  if  a  person  was  too  weak  to 
fast  without  injuring  his  health  he  was  admonished  to 
give  the  more  plentiful  alms.^  TertuUian  expressly  calb 
fastings  "sacrifices  which  are  acceptable  to  God."'  They 
assumed  the  character  of  reverence  ofierings,  they  were 
said  to  be  works  of  reverence  towards  God  *  But  fastings, 
as  well  as  temperance,  has  also  from  early  times  been 
advocated  by  Christian  writers  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
**the  bcgiiuiing  of  chastity,"^  whereas  "through  love  of 
eating  love  of  impurity  finds  passage."^ 

Edward  Westermarck. 


^  St.  AuguslinCj  Serm^nfs  uippo^itil ii ,  c\li.  4  (.\ilgnc,  <7/.  (it.  xxxix.  202I). 
See  also  Canons  e uiu ltd  under  King  Ld^ar^  'Of  Powerful  Men,*  3  {Ancitnt 
Z&mt  tf  England ^  p.  415);  BccUsuutieal  ImsHhtUs^  38  (ibid,  p.  486). 

'St.  Chrysostom,  In  Cap.  I.  Genu.  HomU.  X.  2  (Migne,  0/.  cii.  Ser. 
Gcuca,  liit  83).    St.  Augustine,  Strmtmt  smf^ttiiiiii,  cxUL  i  (Migne, 

SUOdz.  9088 

*TeftiiUiaB,  Ik  rtsmmOum  tantii^  8  (Mig)Be,      air.  iL  806). 

*  Hooker,  EecUsiasHeai  PtUtyt     78,  voL  it.  334. 

*St.  Chrysostom.  In  Epist.  //.  ad  ThtssaL  Cap,  /.  BmU,  /.  2  (Migne, 
op,  €ii*  Ser.  Gr.  bdL  470). 

^Teitnlliao,  De  JejMniis,  i  (Migne,  op.  cit.  ii.  953).  Ste  ftiM  M'^**i?*t, 
Omnmnmi  siMa  mmUe  e^ttUca,  |».  175. 
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Secret  Societies  and  Fetishism  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Thb  objects  shown  in  Plates  VIII.,  IX,  woA  X.,  most  of 
which  were  exhihited  at  the  Society's  meeting  on  June  19th, 
iUustrale  the  appliances  of  some  of  the  lughly-developed  secret 
societies  and  the  fetish  beliefo  of  the  tribes  m  the  Siena 
Leone  Protectorate.  They  were  obtained  from  tmdeis  and 
officials  who  have  tntyelled  in  the  interior. 

The  most  important  society  is  the  Forro^  a  detailed  account 
of  which  is  given  in  A  Rgvdatiom  cf  ike  Setrei  Orders  of 
WtsUm  Aftka  (Dayton,  Ohio^  1886^  99  pp.),  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Cole  of  Shaingay,  who  was  of  pure  negro  blood  and  had  been 
initiated.  A  description  is  slso  given  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Alldridge  in 
JIu  Sherh^  and  Us  Himierlemd,  The  society  in  its  usual  form 
appears  to  be  a  kind  of  freemason  and  benefit  dub  for  men  only, 
and  Mr.  Cole  describes  signs,  passwords^  and  seven  grades  which 
he  compares  to  grades  in  European  freemasonry.  He  explains 
Poiro  or  Purroh  to  mean  "the  ancient  and  sacred  bws  of 
the  Others."  The  society  trains,  drcumctses,  tattoos,  and 
le-names  the  boys  of  the  tribes,  and  is  substantially  the  native 
govemment  of  the  country.  The  oaths  of  secrecy  taken  are 
enforced  by  fetish  sanctions  and  ceremonies,  and  the  society  can 
put  a  rigid  taboo  on  any  person  or  thing.  The  mask  shown  in 
Fig.  X  was  worn  by  a  personator  of  the  krifi  ka  porro^  xst 
pono  *' devil,"  a  spirit  who  may  not  be  seen  by  women  or 
noiMnembers,  and  who  is  supposed  to  devour  candidates  for 
the  sodety,  and  afterwards  give  them  birth  again,  returning 
to  the  sky.   The  mask  is  carved  from  a  solid  block,  and  is 
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about  16}  inches  high,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  8^  inches. 
It  is  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes  to  allow  the  wearer 
to  breathe,  and  the  dressing  of  the  hair  is  carved  in  high 
relief.  Holes  near  the  lower  rim  of  the  mask  serve 
for  the  attachment  of  a  long  robe  of  shaggy,  black-dyed 
palm  fibre.  One  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  Porro  society 
is  tL..  iasso  or  ba-kasey  (lawyer),  who  wears  attached  to  his 
knees  rattles  of  one  of  the  forms  shown  in  Figs.  11  and  12. 
The  rattle  in  Fig.  11  is  a  bent  plate  of  native  iron  containing 
a  loose  iron  lump,  while  in  Fig.  13  it  is  a  longer  and  narrower 
bent  plate  (which  may  originally  have  contained  a  loose  lump), 
with  two  loose  jingling  rings  suspended  at  each  end  (Plate  X.). 

The  Bundu  or  Bando  society  is  the  initiation  society  for 
girls,  and  the  normth^  or  Bundu  "devil,"  who  avenges  all 
interference  with  Bundu  laws  and  taboos,  and  leads  the  girls 
at  galas,  etc,  wears  the  mask  shown  in  Fig.  3  (PL  VIII.).  This 
mask  is  not  perforated,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  from  time 
to  time  for  the  twrmdi  to  take  it  off,  which  is  done  under  the 
shelter  of  a  large  mat  unrolled  round  the  devil "  by  an  attendant 
The  mask  has  been  carved  from  a  solid  block  of  cottoo-wood 
and  blackened,  and  the  carved  hair-dressing  is  of  a  pattern 
greatly  favoured  by  the  native  women.  The  dress  worn  with 
this  mask  is  of  rough  black  palm  fibre,  sewn  up  at  the  ends 
of  the  arms  and  legs  so  that  no  part  of  the  body  can  be  seen, 
and  the  dress  in  my  possession  has  a  number  of  jingling  seeds 
atucbed  to  the  waist  This  devil,'*  although  the  women  s 
devil  and  peisonated  by  a  woman,  never  sptaks^  but  conveys 
her  orders  by  signs^  The  Bundu  girls,  during  their  training 
in  dancing,  deportment  medicine^  and  so  on,  by  the  musu  or 
"mother  of  the  maids,"  are  painted  all  over  with  wojik^  a 
mixture  of  white  day  and  animal  &t  which  is  credited  with 
magical  and  protective  properties,  and  the  wqj^  is  used  from 
the  palette  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  palette  ends  in  a  head,  on 
the  neck  of  which  are  two  bonis  having  a  fetish  meaning* 
Similar  horos  appear  on  the  neck  of  a  mtnstreh  figure  (see 
below)  in  my  possession  which  is  not  illustrated.  W^feh  is 
also  used  to  trace  devices  by  the  finger  on  the  foreheads  of 
the  country  belles. 
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A  third  society,  the  Yassi  or  Yascy,  consisis  of  women  who 
already  belong  to  the  Bundu  and  of  Potto  men.  The  Yassi 
official  Ya-mama  can  enter  the  Porro  lodge  by  a  j}rivate  passac;e. 
Everything  belonging  to  the  Yassi  must  he  spotted  u'lth  col'^ured 
patches,  excejjt  the  likick  fninscrth  tigures,  Fig.  4,  which  are 
kept  in  tlie  Yassi  house  near  the  fetish  medicine.  To  ol)tain 
inforniati(jn  from  the  fetish,  ihc  Va-mama  anoints  the  hgure 
with  ti)C  medicine,  hmngs  it  out  from  the  Yassi  liousc  with 
certain  ceremonial,  and  holds  it  out  by  both  hands  at  the 
waist,  so  that  it  can  swing,  the  figure  being  made  of  light 
wood.  Should  the  answer  to  the  question  put  be  favourable, 
the  figure  gradually  inclines  towards  the  Ya-mama.  The  figure 
shown  is  32  inches  hi^h.    (Plate  IX.) 

The  Human  Leopaid  Society  is  one  charged  by  most  accounts 
with  cannibadism,  cither  ceremonial  or  with  a  fetish  excuse  for 
obtaining  human  flesh  in  time  of  peace.  The  main  object  of 
the  society  appears,  however,  to  have  been  to  obta.;n  human 
fat  to  anoint,  and  so  bring  into  activity,  a  made-up  fetish  such 
as  Bai  Bureh's  bofimah  or  "  medicine-bag,"— shown  m  Fig.  7. 
Bai  Bureli  was  the  jjrincipal  leader  of  the  Timini  against  the 
British  in  the  rising  of  1898-q,  and  used  this  fetish  for  thought- 
reading  and  forecasting  events.  It  consists  of  a  hardened  paste 
surrounded  by  several  layers  of  cloth  covered  outside  by  red 
cloth,  stiffened  by  j)ieces  of  cane,  and  bound  in  sausage  form 
by  cord.  A  small  horn  was  originally  attached,  but  has  un- 
fortunately been  lost.  The  Human  Leopard  Society  began 
about  40  years  ago,  and  each  member  was  required,  on  entry 
and,  some  say,  also  every  fourth  year,  to  supply  a  victim. 
The  society's  slayer  lurked  in  the  bush  until  the  designated 
prey  passed,  and  then  leaped  on  him  from  behind  witii  a 
leopard's  cry,  and  drove  into  the  back  of  ins  neck  the  forked 
knife  shown  in  Fig  9.  The  body  was  then  cut  open  to  obtain 
the  fat  which  enabled  the  bofimah  to  grant  any  wish.  Some- 
times the  leopard's  claws  were  imitated,  not  by  the  forked 
knife  shown,  but  by  a  leopard-skin  glove  fitted  with  curved 
sharp  blades,  A  new  member  was  recruited  by  inviting  him 
to  a  feast,  giving  him  a  little  human  flesh  '  unbeknownst,*  and 
then  telling  him  what  he  had  eaten,  and  that  he  would  die 
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uiiI«M  be  becane  a  tneinber.  Tbe  natives  appear  to  bave 
themsdves  tried  to  exterminate  the  society.  Accoiding  to 
evidence  given  at  the  enquiry  before  Sir  D.  P.  Cbalmos  into 
the  insurrection  in  Sierra  Leone  in  1898,  it  appears  that  about 
1880-1 .  the  chief  of  Tjrama  detected  nearly  100  menibeis»  and 
burnt  them.  In  1883-4  a  chief  of  Mano,  called  Cardini,  burnt 
a  sttb^hief  and  about  80  odiers  as  members,  and  there  aie 
other  instances.  Nevertheless  the  society  survived,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  in  1896  to  pass  "The  Human  Leopard  and 
All^tor  Society  Ordinance"  for  its  suppressi<Mi.  It  is  the 
native  story  that  the  btfimah  was  originally  kept  alive  by  goats, 
but  that  a  tribe  whose  ambush  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
Imperii  people  in  revenge  sent  the  fetish  into  the  Imperri 
country  and  decreed  that  human  sacrifices  were  in  future 
necessary. 

A  fetish  spoon  is  shown  in  Fig.  5  (PI.  IX.),  and  an  example 
of  a  fetish  which  is  practically  only  an  amulet  in  Fig.  8  (PI.  X.), 
which  represents  a  charm  called  banyehn,  riA  inches  long,  and 
made  of  country  iron  in  the  form  of  tongs  or  pincers  with 
spirally-twisted  handles.  Tongs  or  pincers  are  not  uncommon 
as  amulets.  A  pair  occurs,  for  example,  amoiigsl  a  number  of 
objects  de I  ending  from  an  amuletic  necklace  in  my  possession 
which  cauic  Iroui  Ni^h  in  Scrvia. 

The  wandering  Mohammedan  "  Mori  men "  or  "book  men  " 
are  looked  on  in  the  Protectorate  as  magicians,  and  b  ivl  a 
monopoly  of  the  supply  of  wriUen  charms.  These  arc  made 
up  as  stbbchs  in  leather  cases,  and  Fig.  6  (PI.  IX.)  shows  some 
specimens  attached  to  Bai  Bureh's  war  cap.  This  cap  is  made 
of  skin  prepared  in  alternate  strips  of  white  and  brown.  Six 
sebbehs  of  various  sizes  are  attn  Ik  1  to  the  sides  of  the  cap, 
and  one  large  one  with  eight  cowncs  to  the  top. 

Fig.  ro  shows  a  specimen  of  the  steatite  nomori  or  "farm 
devil "  figures,  which  dififers  somewhat  from  the  figures  described 
and  illustrated  in  Man  for  1905  (pp.  97-100).  Such  figures  are 
found  by  digging  in  the  fields  or  in  mounds  far  inland,  and, 
as  the  present  natives  do  not  know  how  to  carve  steatite,  the 
figures  are  probably  the  woik  of  an  extinct  tribe.  They  are 
greatly  valued,  and  are  set  up  in  the  fields  and  whipped  in 
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order  to  induce  them  to  steal  rice  from  the  fields  of  others  to 
plant  in  their  owner's  land.  Sacrifices  are  offered  to  them, 
and  thdr  powers  are  greatly  increased  if  they  have  been  stolen. 
(Cf,  voJ.  vi.,  p.  196.)  The  figure  is  6 J  inches  high,  and  has 
the  usual  vertical  hole  in  the  top  of  the  head.  It  is  seated, 
and  perfect,  except  that  the  portion  of  the  legs  between  the  knees 
and  feet  is  missing. 

A.  R.  Wright. 


Folk  Traditions  op  thb  Mughal  Empxroks.^ 

Tbx  following  tales  relating  to  the  Mughal  period  in  India  were 
collected  by  Muhammad  Husain  Kh&n  of  the  Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental  College,  Aligarh,  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and  Oudh,  India,  from  peasants  in  the  Panj^b.  They  are 
very  popular  among  the  higher  classes.  I  am  not  aware  whether 
variants  of  them  are  current  among  the  people  of  other  parts  of 
Northern  India ;  but,  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain, 
they  are  foimd  in  much  the  same  form  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Panjab, 

The  Mughal  period  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the 
overthrow,  in  1526  a.d.,  of  the  rcii;ning  king,  Ibrahim  Lodi,  by 
Babar,  a  descendant  of  Genghis  Khan  and  Timurlang  or 
Tamerlane.  On  his  death  in  1530  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Humayun,  who  was  driven  lor  a  time  from  his  throne  by 
an  adventurer  of  Afghan  dcsLciit,  Shir  Shah.  On  his  death  in 
1556  the  crown  jjabscd  to  his  son  AK.bar,  whose  long  reign  of 
49  years  covers  tlic  urcalest  period  ul  the  Mughal  Empire.  His 
son  Jaliangu  was  iullowed  in  1628  by  Shah  Jahan,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  some  of  the  finest  ajchitcciur.il  monuments  of 
his  dynasty — the  new  city  of  Delhi,  the  Taj  M.ilial  a'  Agra. 
The  reign  of  his  sun  Aurangzlb  (i 658-1  707)  maiks  tlie  decadence 
of  the  Empifc,  largely  due  to  the  growth  ot  the  new  MahraLU 
power  in  the  Deccan. 

Karim  Haidar  Lodl 

» With  Notes  by  W.  Crooke. 
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Before  the  birth  of  a  child  destined  ultimately  to  rule  Northern 
India,  his  mother  dreamed  that  the  moon  had  entered  her  womb, 
bhe  got  up  and  loid  the  dream  to  her  husband.  To  he,r  surprise 
he  gave  lier  a  sound  beating.  "I  did  this,"  lie  said,  "to  prevent 
you  from  gom^^^  to  sleep  again  to-niL;hl  aitcr  i»uch  a  good  dream, 
lest  a  bad  one  may  follow  it  and  dcstro\-  its  effect."  One  day  the 
child  cried  to  his  father  to  gu'e  hmi  a  dirha^n  (a  com  worth  about 
5  pence).  A  darwcsh  wlio  was  pas-ing  by  said:  "What!  the 
future  king  of  India  begging  for  a  dirham  ■**  When  the  boy  grew 
up  his  mother  sent  hirn  a!>road  to  seek  his  iortune.  He  begged 
his  way  to  Delhi,  and  lay  duwn  to  sleep  before  the  shop  of  a 
Hindu  merchant.  When  the  merchant  came  to  open  his  shop 
in  the  morning  hr  saw  that  a  cobra  was  shading  the  face  of  the 
youtliJ  11  le  I'anya  was  impresse<l  by  the  incident,  and  used  his 
influefK  e  tcj  ol  tarn  for  the  youth  a  commission  in  the  army,  where 
he  rajaill)  gamud  dj.simction.  One  day  in  the  madness  of  his 
pride,  the  Emperor  Humayun  cried  out  at  a  review:  "With  such 
an  army  I  could  fight  God  Almighty  himselfl**  Shir  Khan  and  the 
other  Muliammadans  in  resent  at  his  impiety  called  out :  "Let  the 
infidels  follow  the  infidel,  and  the  faitldul  follow  us."  The  army 
mutinied  and  elected  Shir  Khan  as  their  leader.  He  thus  gained 
the  throne,  and  in  his  prosperity  he  did  not  forget  his  benefactor, 
(who  was  the  famous  Himu  Baqqal),  and  allowed  him  to  rule 
the  kingdom  for  two  days  with  full  sovereign  powers.^ 

//.         Wanr  of  Shah  Jahan, 

In  the  district  of  Ji  ang,  in  the  Panjab,  there  was  once  a  pea„sant 
whose  wife  was  about  to  gdve  birth  to  a  child.  She  longed  for  an 
apple,  which  her  husband  was  unable  to  procure.   Just  then  a 

>Tliii  is  incident  in  Indiui  felk^iote.  See  Ckooke,  Ftptdatr 

Religion  attd  Folk-lore  of  N.  ItuHot  8,  ii.  143:  Tennent,  Cqflm,  t  389  s 
Bombay  duO/nr,  xv.  Pt.  ii.  331. 

■•'The  account  of  the  matiny  is  unhistorical.  Shir  Sh.^h  defeated  Humayim 
in  two  battles,  in  1539-1540  A.V*.  Ilimu  is  an  historical  personage.  He 
rebelled  against  Aktiar,  wa«  captared,  and  executed  in  1556. 
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caravan  from  KAtml  passed  by,  and  the  peasant  asked  one  of  the 
meichants  to  give  him  one.  The  mcfdiant  answered :  "Give  ns 
an  ajsieement  that  your  sod,  when  he  becomes  Watir,  will  free  ua 
from  tmosit  dues."  The  man,  wondering,  agreed,  and  put  bis 
mark  on  the  agreement  When  the  child  was  bom  he  showed 
marvellous  intelligence  One  day  he  was  sleeping  near  a  well 
in  bis  father's  field,  when  a  venerable  old  man,  dressed  in  green, 
holding  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and 
ordered  him  to  go  to  Delhi  and  attend  a  school  there.^  The 
dream  was  repeated  three  times,  and  when  the  boy  did  not  obey 
the  Older  the  old  man  threatened  to  break  his  bones  with  his 
sceptre.  So  the  boy  went  to  Delhi,  where  he  soon  became  pro- 
ficient in  all  the  sciences.  But  he  was  obliged  to  earn  his  living 
as  a  day-labourer.  One  day  he  was  working  in  the  Emperor's 
palace,  when  Shah  Jahan  received  a  letter  from  the  King  of 
Persia  written  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  could  read  it.  As  the 
Emperor  and  his  attendants  passed  by  the  youth  saw  that  the 
letter  could  be  read  only  by  looking  through  the  sheet  from 
the  back.  At  first  he  was  afraid  to  interfere ;  but  finally  he 
ventured  to  address  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  at  first  was 
angry,  but  later  on  he  sent  for  the  youth,  and  ordered  that  he 
should  be  bathed  and  supplied  with  a  court  dress.  He  advanced 
in  favour,  and  finally  bernme  Wazir.  Then  he  fulfilled  Ins 
father's  promise,  and  rcimUcd  Llie  Uaiisit  due^  on  Lhc  Kabul 
caravans. 

IIJ,    How  Shah  Jahan  appointed  his  Stucessor. 

When  Shfth  Jahan  grew  old  be  decided  to  select  a  successor 
firom  among  bis  sons.  So  be  ordered  his  Wa^,  AsaduUa  Khan 
Asafiid-daula,  to  enquire  and  report  When  the  minister  visited 
Dara,  the  eldest  of  the  princes,  he  was  treated  hospitably,  and 
Dam  expressed  the  greatest  devotion  to  him.  Next  be  went  to 
visit  the  second  prince^  Aurangsfb^  who  ordered  him  to  watt  at 
his  gate  until  he  had  finished  his  prayers^  When  be  was  finally 
ushered  in  the  prince  treated  him  in  an  off-hand  way  and  dis* 

*The  o!d  man  was  probably  the  saint,  Khwaja  Khiar.  Qrooke,  9p*  dt,  U 
47  f. ;  MacUgan,  Fanjai  Census  Report^  1891,  i.  105 1 
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miased  him.  The  youngest  son,  MurSd,  made  no  impresston  on 
the  Wazir,  who^  inflaenced  with  the  lordly  beariDg  of  Aunmgzlb^ 
advised  the  old  Emperor  to  name  him  as  his  sciccessor.  Shfth 
Jahftn,  however,  was  in  favour  of  DSra.  The  minister,  on  hearing 
this  decisioD,  begged  the  Emperor  to  give  him  a  paper  of  acquit- 
tance, as  he  knew  well  that  tfie  appointment  of  IMUa  would  lead 
to  dvil  war.  The  Emperor  agreed  :  Dftra  was  nominated  as  his 
successor.  War  ensued ;  Aurangzib  slew  his  brothers  and  gained 
his  throne.^ 

/V,    Aurttrtf;sib  and  the  Koran, 

When  Aurangzib  ascended  the  throne  he  placed  his  father 
Sh5h  Jahan  in  confinement.  Now,  Muhanimadans  believe  that 
if  a  boy  suc<  ecds  in  learning  the  Koran  by  heart  his  father 
will  enter  Paradise.  On  such  an  occasion  he  receives  the 
congratulations  of  his  iriends,  distributes  sweetmeats,  and  leeds 
the  poor."  While  in  prison  Shah  Jahan  learnt  that  one  of  the 
sons  of  Aurangzib  was  able  to  reiie^t  t!ie  whole  Koran.  So 
he  sent  his  congratulations,  saymg  that  he  was  now  safe  to 
enter  Paradise  as  his  son  could  recite  the  holy  book.  Aurangzfb 
resented  the  implied  sarcasm,  and  not  to  be  outdone,  set  to 
work  and  soon  learned  the  Koran  by  heart.  Then  he  sent 
this  message  to  his  father:  "  y<?wr  son  has  learnt  to  recite  the 
Koran,  and  you  are  now  sure  of  Paradise." 

V,   AurangOb  and  his  JPir^  or  spirUwd  prueptor} 

After  Aurangzib  ascended  tlie  tiirone  his  Pir  came  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  The  Emperor  asked  luai  whether  iie  preferred 
to  dine  with  him  or  in  the  public  guest-house,    iiie  Pir  chose 

>  This  is  a  folk-tfiditioo  of  the  intrigaes  which  went  on  for  the  succession 
during  the  dotage  of  Shih  JahSn.  The  best  MCOimt  of  the  times  is  that 
of  Manucci,  whose  S^ria  do  Mogor  has  been  recently  adinimbly  edited  by 

Mr.  W.  Irvine. 

'Such  a  person  is  calieti  Hafiz,  "guardian,  protector,"  and  is  much 
respected. 

'  "  Pir  "  means  in  iVrsiaii  "t-lder,"'  and  is  usually  applied  in  the  SCnsc  of 
Murshid,  a  religious  leader,  a  sort  of  father  confessor. 
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to  dine  with  tbe  Emperor,  as  he  expected  a  choice  dinner. 
But  Aunungdb  lived  in  the  most  simple  way,  and  when  dinner 
was  served  it  consisted  of  a  plain  loaf  of  barley  bread,  which 
he  shared  with  his  reverend  guest  Next  day,  when  the 
Emperor  asked  him  where  he  would  like  to  dine^  he  answered 
hasdly  that  he  would  go  to  the  guest-house. 

This  Plr  was  about  to  many  his  daughter;  so  he  asked 
Aunmgilb  to  give  him  a  donation.  The  Emperor,  who  was 
very  economical  in  dealmg  with  public  money,  answered: 

I  live  on  what  I  earn  by  transcribing  the  KorSn.  Here 
are  eleven  cowry-shells,^  which  is  all  I  have  at  present" 
The  Fir  was  naturally  disappointed,  and  when  he  came  home 
put  the  cowries  in  a  cupboard.  When  his  wife  asked  him 
what  he  had  received  from  the  Emperor,  he  said:  **Go  to  the 
cupboard  and  look."  When  she  opened  the  door,  lo!  there 
were  eleven  splendid  pearls. 

VJ.    AurangtUf  and  Saint  Sarmad, 

Sarmad  was  a  noted  wandering  Faqfr  in  the  days  of  Anrangzib. 
One  day  he  met  a  Mulla  or  Muhammadan  priest,  who  asked 
him  if  he  could  repeat  the  Musalmftn  Confession  of  Faith. 
Sarmad  professed  utter  ignorance  of  it  The  Mulla  began  to 
teach  it  to  him,  and  Sarmad  got  as  far  as  to  repeat  the  first 
half  of  the  formula-^" There  is  no  deity  but  God";  but  he 
could  not  say  the  latter  half— <*  Further,  Muhammad  is  the 
Aposde  of  God."  Sarmad  was  brought  before  the  Emperon 
and  there  also  he  refused  to  repeat  the  second  sentence  of 
the  Cteed.  Aurangdb  ordered  him  to  be  executed,  and  as 
he  bared  his  neck  to  the  sword,  he  cried:  **In  whatsoever 
shape  Thou  comest  I  know  that  thou  art  He."  Still  he  would 
not  repeat  the  words  dictated  by  the  Emperor:  Muhammad 
is  the  Apostle  of  God."  But  his  head,  when  it  was  severed 
from  the  trunk,  called  out :  "  There  is  no  deity  but  God ;  and, 
further^  Muhammad  is  the  Apostle  of  God."    Aurangzlb  at 

'  Cowry  shells  vary  in  value  throughout  India.  In  one  srcludrd  part  of 
Central  India  the  quotation  was  28^  to  tbe  rupee  which  ij>  now  worth 
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oocc  ladcntood  tint  be  bimidf  had  ooiitted  the  **/urth€r** 
m  tlie  farmnb.  At  Semyul  died  he  placed  his  severed  head 
on  hi*  hand  and  walked  avaj,  s^iBg  that  he  vould  dash  it 
against  the  walk  of  the  palace  of  the  nnjiitt  EsBperar.  Bat 
his  Fir  met  hiat  and  vamed  him  not  to  be  tash.  The  head 
fell  from  his  hands  and  he  died  just  belbte  the  Great  Mosqae 
of  Delhi,  wheie  he  was  bmied  and  his  tomb  stands  to  this 
day.i 


Notes  on  somk  Early  EccLt^siASXiCAL  FKACiicas 

IN  AilM&MIA. 

From  an  ancient  source  we  learn  that  the  Christiatt  dei^y 
IQ  Armenia  once  dressed  themselves  in  certain  skins.  Faustns 
of  Byzance,  an  historian  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century, 
relates  (bk.  vi.)  the  following  of  Zav£n»  who  was  Catbolicos,. 
or  head,  of  the  Armenian  Church  about  the  year  386: — "He 
taught  all  the  priesu  to  wear  the  dress  of  soldiers.  For  thejr 
abandoned  the  apostolic  rule  of  the  churchea»  and  began  to 
walk  after  their  own  imaginings ;  since  the  priests  no  longer 
wore  in  compliance  with  the  religious  rule  the  long  robe  («Gr. 
iro^p^s),  as  was  the  law  originally,  but  began  to  have  cross-cut 
garments  above  the  knees.  And  they  adorned  their  garments 
with  all  sorts  of  broidery,  and  gave  themselves  unsuitable  airs* 
And  the  priests  clothed  themselves  without  scruple  in  the  hides 
of  dead  {or  strangled)  wild  animals,  which  was  not  appropriate. 
i3ut  Zav£n  dressed  himself  in  galloons  and  circular  lappets 
fimbriated  with  ribbons,  and  wore  sableskin  and  ermine  and 
wolfskin,  and  threw  over  his  person  foxskins ;  and  so  arrayed, 
ihey  went  without  scruple  up  to  the  betna-  and  sat  there/' 

*  Sarmad  is  an  historical  character.    He  was  an  Armenian  who  became 
nutd  through  love  for  a  Hindu  girl,  and  went  about  naked.    He  attacted 
himself  to  Dira,  eldest  son  of  Aurangzfb,  who  held   unorthodox  %news. 
He  was  executed  by  AurangzTb  as  a  heretic  alwut  1661  a.d.    The  story- 
of  the  headless  saint  walking  aljout  L$  cuniuion  lu  Muj»aliuan  liagiology. 

*/.e.  ihe  allnr  u\  cliurch. 
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The  two  pAtriarcha  who  succeeded  did  not  ▼eatitre^  so  we 
leam,  to  alter  the  ecclesiastical  garb  thus  chosen  by  Zavln. 
This  Catholicos  represented  a  patriotic  reaction  against  the 
discipline  of  the  Gredc  Chuicb»  which  an  earlier  Catholicos, 
Nerses,  a  ftiend  of  Basil  of  Caesaiea,  had  striven  to  impose  on 
the  Axmeniana.  It  is  odd  that  priests  should  equip  themselves 
like  soldien^  yet  we  can  only  accept  the  statement;  for  the 
writer  must  have  been  fiimiliar  with  the  facts.  But  what  of 
the  statement  that  the  head  of  the  church  wore  at  the  altar, 
ermine,  sable^  wolf  and  fox  skins,  and  the  priests  the  hides 
of  wild  beasts?  The  Utter  do  not  seem  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  military  costume.  The  fox  was  a  sacred  animal 
in  the  old  Persian  religion,  and  in  Vendiiad^  6,  44,  it  is  laid 
down  that  human  corpses  must  be  Uid  where  dogi  fox,  or  wolf 
cannot  get  at  them,  probably  to  save  the  Utter  from  pollution. 

It  would  seem  then  as  if  the  Armenian  deigy  dressed  in 
these  skins  m  order  to.  invest  themselves  with  the  sanctity  of 
the  animaU  from  which  they  were  taken.  Mr.  J.  G.  Fraser 
adduces  numerous  parallel  observances,  (G»B.^  and  ed.,  voL  tl, 

p.  367-) 

The  same  author,  Faustus,  in  his  sixth  book,  ch.  x.,  teUs 
the  following  anecdote  of  an  Armenian  bishop,  named  John, 
son  of  Pharftn,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century:  "Whenever  he  came  to  the  Armenian  princes,  he 
made  himself  their  buffoon;  and  as  if  in  sport  practised 
himself  in  avarice,  for  he  was  parched  with  thirst  for  gain. 
But  his  buffoonery  took  this  shape :  he  would  fall  down  on 
feet  and  hands,  and  crawl  about  before  the  princes,  and  bellow 
with  the  voice  of  a  camel  as  he  thus  conducted  himself  like 
a  camel.  And  then  amid  his  l)e!lowings  he  interjected  these 
words,  also  uttered  in  a  Itellow,  '  1  am  x  camel,  and  I  bear 
the  king's  sins.  I^iy  upon  inc  the  sins  i)\  the  king,  let  me 
bear  them.'  i'hcn  the  princes  would  write  and  seal  grants 
of  villa^'es  and  farms,  and  lay  them  on  the  backljone  of  John, 
instead  of  tiieir  sins.  And  so  he  acquired  villages  and  farms 
and  treasures  from  the  princes  of  Armenia,  by  becommg  a 
camel,  and,  so  far  as  words  went,  bearing  their  sins."  Faustus 
writes  as  if  what  he  describes  were  mere  bufifoonery^  yet 
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ve  Gannot  doubt  but  that  we  have  here  a  story  of  a  humaD 

scapegoat,  of  which  Ftazer  (G.B»^  and  ed.,  ii,  ]>.  iii  foU.) 

gives  several  examples.    (Thus,  at  EDtlebucb,  in  Switzerland, 

during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  devil,  ''represented  by  a  lad 

disguised  as  an  old  witch  or  as  a  goat  or  an  aas,''  was  driven 

out  annually  "amid  a  deafening  noise  of  homsi  clarionets,  < 

bells,  whips,  and  so  forth**^ 

It  is  not  related  that  the  Armenian  patriarch  donned  a 
camel-skin  for  the  occasion;  yet  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  sacred  shins  were  worn  in  churdi  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  it  is  not  unlikely.  If  so^  we 
have  a  complete  parallel  to  the  old  Roman  scapegoat,  called 
Mamurius  Veturius,  or  **the  old  Mars."  This  was  an  old  man 
who  every  14th  of  March  was  clad  in  skins,  and  led  in 
procession  through  the  streets.  The  Salii  beat  him  with  white 
rods,  and  ultimately  he  was  expelled  ftom  the  dty.^  The 
camel  was  a  sacred  animal  among  the  Arabs,  and  may  have 
retained  his  quality  among  the  Armenians,  but  have  been  too 
expensive  and  rare  an  animal  to  be  really  sacrificed  If  so, 
the  Armenian  patriarch  was  the  substitute  of  a  substitute.  «^ 
Anyhow,  so  holy  a  man  would  be  able  to  absorb  into  himself 
the  sins  of  princes,  especially  if  he  turned  himself  into  a  sacred 
animal  for  the  occasion.  In  interpreting  these  stones  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  the  custom  of  sacrificing  animals  for  the 
expiation  of  sins  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead  flourishes  in 
Christian  Armenia  even  to  the  present  day,  and  that  the  priest 
in  eating  the  oflerings  of  sinners  is  reckoned  to  *eat  their  sins.' 

Though  not  bearing  directly  on  the  foregoing  points,  it  may 
be  noted  that  from  the  Hisioire  aiiique  des  praHqws  supenHHeusis 
ant  sidttit  Us  peupks^  by  JH^rrt  Ltbnm^  a  monk  of  the 
Oratory,  published  in  170s,  bk.  iii.,  ch.  4,  it  would  appear  that 
the  custom  of  sacrificing  animals  on  solemn  days  still  lingered 
on  in  Marseilles  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century.  For  he 
relates  that  on  the  vigil,  and  on  the  day  of  the  Corpus  Domini  ^ 
feast,  a  bull  decked  with  ribbands  and  other  frivolous  omameniK 
was  led  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  that  city  to  the 
sound  of  fiutes,  bagpipes,  and  drums.   Women  as  it  passed  ran 

Fraaer,  G,B,,  iiL,  122. 
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with  their  children  and  made  them  kiss  it,  and  the  ignorant  were 
in  a  hurry  to  get  some  of  its  flesh  when  it  was  killed  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Corpus  JJomifii  feasL    It  was  supposed^ to  heal 

diseases. 

Lebrun  hesitat*  s  to  see  in  the  above  custom  a  survival  of  a 

papjan  rite,  and  cites  Ruffi's  History  of  Marseilles  to  the  effect 
that,  according  to  an  Act  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  con- 
fraternity of  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  liad  bought  an  ox  to 
present  to  tiic  people,  and  led  U  through  tliL^  strcct,s.  This 
must  surely  be  an  aetiological  story  ;  and  it  hardly  admits  of 
doubt  that  we  have  here  a  trace  of  an  ancient  holiday  when 
a  huii  wab  iiibt  led  m  procession,  and  then  sacrificed. 

F.  C.  COMYBBARB. 


Dairy  Folklore  in  West  Norfolk. 

{Cowimunieated  by  Mr*  R  A,  JUilne.) 

[Dr.  C.  B.  Plowright,  M,D.,  of  King's  Lynn,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  Freebridge  Lynn  Rural  District,  reporting 
to  the  District  Council  on  his  recent  inspection  of  the  local 
dairies,  saitlj  :  "There  had  come  down  from  time  immeuioriai 
various  superstitions  connected  with  milk  and  nn iking.  One 
of  the  most  widespread  of  these  throughout  the  whole  district 
was  that  unless  the  hands  of  the  milker  were  washed  before  and 
after  milking  the  cow  would  become  dry,  or  in  other  words 
would  cease  to  give  milk.  Although  it  could  not  be  said  that 
milk  was  viewed  with  exactly  superstitious  reverence,  yet  the 
vessels  and  utensils  used  for  it  were  never  used  for  any  other 
purpose.  Nor  was  the  milk  ever  stored  in  any  place  where 
there  were  any  bad  smells,  as  it  wa'^  believed  that  the  liquid 
would  absorb  the  aroma.  For  mstance,  the  mnk  was  never 
kept  near  cheese,  herrings,  onions,  or  where  there  was  any 
effluvium  from  drains.  It  was  also  regarded  as  a  universal 
antidote  to  all  kinds  of  poisons,  and  was  believed  to  absorb 
and  convey  infectious  disease  from  the  atmosphere. 
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*<It  was  comideted  that  milk  must  ilmyi  be  kept  quiet,  and 
therefore^  the  daily  door  was  never  abut  violeotly.  To  aptU  it 
io  mUkingp  or,  aa  it  was  said,  *to  milk  wide  of  the  pail,'  was 
most  scnipoloiisly  avoided  lest  any  shookl  fall  on  the  cow's 
feet  aod  legs,  in  which  ease  it  was  the  bdtef  the  cow  would 
become  diy.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  cow  was  milked  the  < 
first  few  drops  were  used  to  moisten  the  palms  of  the  milker, 
for  it  was  said  not  to  be  well  to  mOk  with  a  'dry  band'  Dr* 
Plowiight  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  was  a  piece  of 
sympathetic  roagic^  and  observed  with  the  idea  of  increasing 
the  quantity  of  milk  obtainable  from  the  animal  that  was  being 
milked.  Again,  before  the  process  of  milking  was  regularly 
begun,  one  other  rite  was  pctformed.  The  teats  were  '  drawn,' 
that  is,  a  few  drops  were  milked  upon  the  floor:  they  were  not 
allowed  to  &U  into  the  pail,  but  must  be  milked  upon  the  ground. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  was  that  the  duct  of  the  teat  was 
by  this  means  wariied  out,  and  any  dust  or  impurity  that  may 
have  got  into  it,  was  got  rid  of  before  the  full  milking  was 
entered  upon.  This,  said  the  medical-officer,  was  clearly  a 
survival  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice^  a  libation  poured  upon  the  ground  «^ 
to  propitiate  the  gods  with  the  idea  of  insuring  a  plentiful  supply. 
Possibly  the  sacrifice  was  made  to  aome  Scandinavian  deity,  ^ 
such  as  Freya,  or  Freyja,  or  perhaps  even  to  Friga.  It  was 
also  usual  to  throw  away  the  last  few  drops  of  milk  which 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  jug  or  basin  or  pail  which  had 
contained  it  It  was  alleged  by  those  who  had  the  handling 
of  the  milk  that  any  deleterious  substance  which  the  milk  had 
absorbed  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  by  throwing 
away  the  last  few  drops,  the  impurities  were  got  rid  o£  It 
was  so  general  a  custom,  however,  that  there  could  be  but 
little  doubt  that  it  was  a  folklore  survival,  like  that  of  the  beggar 
throwing  away  the  dregs  from  the  cup  from  which  he  had  taken 
a  drink.  However  matted  a  cow's  tail  might  become  with  filth, 
the  hair  must  never  t»e  cut  off  with  a  sharp  instrument,  as  it  ^ 
was  believed  that  this  would  cause  the  cow  to  abort  her  calf." 

{Eastern  Dculy  Fress^  20th  Sept.,  1907.) 
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Veterinary  Practice. 

Eight  or  nine  yean  ago,  in  South  Shropthtre,  the  followuig 
old  autom  was  actually  earned  out  A  *<cast"  (f^.  abortive) 
calf  was  botned  In  a  feimjrard  to  prevent  other  cows  in  the 
neighbourhood  casting  their  calves.  The  fitnner  was  inclined 
to  laugh  at  the  supentition,  and  I  could  not  ascertain  if  the 
denied  effect  resulted. 

But  only  last  year,  in  the  same  district,  I  heard  it  seriously 
discussed  whether,  when  a  cow  casts  her  calf,  the  calf  should 
be  thrown  into  the  next  parish  to  prevent  other  cases  occurring. 

A  friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  about  thirty  years  ago  a 

Mr.  }  ,  of  Besford,  near  Shrewsbury,  had  a  farm  in  two 

parishes.  The  first  year  he  went  there  the  cows  cast  their 
calveiL  He  was  told,  if  he  wished  to  prevent  this  in  liiture, 
he  must  throw  the  carcases  into  the  next  parish.  He  therefore 
threw  them  from  one  field  in  one  parish  to  the  next  field  in 
another  parish,  and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  never  had 
any  cows  casting  calves. 

Sbrewsbuiy.  Herbert  Southam,  F.S.A. 


All  Hallows  £vb  and  other  Festivals  in  Connaught. 

In  Ireland,  All  Hallows  Eve  (October  31st),  or,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  November  night,  is  a  general  season  for  merry-making. 

In  my  native  place  in  County  Roscommon  it  is  a  &vootite 
date  for  j:iving  parties,  A  cake  is  made  in  nearly  every  house, 
and  a  ring,  a  coin,  a  sloe,  and  a  chip  of  wood,  are  put  into  it 
which  causes  great  excitement.  The  coin  means  riches,  the  one 
who  gets  the  ring  will  be  married  first,  whoever  gets  the  chip 
of  wood  (which  stands  for  a  cofiin)  will  be  the  first  to  die,  and 
the  sloe  denotes  the  longest  liver,  because  the  fairies  are  supposed 
to  blight  the  sloes  and  haws  and  other  berries  on  November 
night,  so  this  will  be  the  last  eatable  sloe  of  the  year. 

A  favourite  amusement  is  to  get  a  tub  full  of  water  and  put 
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apples  in  it,  and  sometimes  a  sixpence  or  a  threepeonj  piece; 
and  the  youngsteis  strips  and  dip  their  heads  ioto  it,  and  tiy 
to  pick  up  the  apples  or  the  coin  with  thdr  mouths.^  Some- 
times a  strip  of  wood  is  thrust  through  an  apple,  and  a  bit  of 
lighted  candle  stuck  on  each  projecting  end;  then  the  apple 
is  suspended  from  the  ceiiiog  by  a  doubled  piece  of  string,  which 
is  twisted  tightly  so  that  it  winds  and  unwinds  itself  contioually 
revolving,  and  the  children  compete  to  see  who  can  catch  it 
with  their  teeth.  Needless  to  say,  they  more  often  grip  the 
lighted  candle^  and  get  smeared  with  tallow,  which  of  course 
is  the  best  part  of  the  fun. 

The  girls  put  nine  grains  of  oats  in  their  mouths,  and  go  out 
without  speaking,  and  walk  about  tiU  they  hear  some  man's  name 
mentioned ;  whatever  Christian  name  they  first  hear  will  be  the 
name  of  their  future  husband. 

The  tjoys  and  young  men  play  practical  jokes.  If  there  is 
a  miserly  man,  a  bad  neighbour,  in  the  place^  they  go  into  his 
garden  and  cut  the  cabbages  and  give  them  to  some  poor  man. 
Then  they  knock  on  his  door  with  a  cabbage^ead,  and  while 
he  is  chasing  one  party,  the  rest  perhaps  try  to  pull  up  the 
remaining  cabbages.'  Sometimes  they  take  the  pith  out  of  a 
cabbage  stalk  and  stuff  it  with  hay,  and  put  in  a  lighted  turf, 
which  makes  the  hay  smoulder,  and  puff  the  smoke  through 
the  keyhole,  filling  the  house  with  the  disagreeable  smelL 
Another  Ceivourite  trick  is  to  tie  all  the  door-knockers  in  a  row 
of  houses  together,  so  that  when  one  door  is  opened  all  the 
other  knockers  begin  to  rap. 

There  are  no  bonfires — those  are  on  Midsummer  Eve — nor 
any  hunting  or  killing  of  wild  creatures,  though  we  hunt  the 
wren  on  St.  Stephen's  Day  (December  s6tb). 

^\Extr<ut from  an  old  i\oUbook.    '•Malvern,  1st  Noveinl>er,  iScSS.  Colonel 

C.  G.—  tells  nae  that  when  he  was  a  boy,  I  supjiosc  about  1845-4S, 

he  stayed  in  a  Denbighshire  farmhouse,  where  the  sons  lyoung  men)  stripped 
to  the  waist  and  *  bobbed '  for  apples  in  a  tub  of  water  on  All  Saiati  Eve* 
They  ur^  him  to  joio  them,  in  the  pfcsenee  of  the  lull  family  eicde,  and 
lan^ied  al  his  modest  scroples.— C  S.  BuaNS."] 

'[This  compafeswith  the  licensed  poaching  on  Guy  Fawkes'Dayin  Lincoln* 
thhe»  voL  xiv.,  p.  89.— £n>] 
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The  Wren-boys,  as  they  are  called,  atart  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning.  First,  they  meet  at  some  house  fixed  upon, 
to  dress.  The  leader  is  dressed  up  in  a  covering  of  straw 
tied  round  him,  and  has  his  face  blacked.  He  carries  a  big 
staff  to  which  the  wren  is  tied  \  (but  more  often  than  not  the 
wren  is  left  out).  One  is  dressed  in  women's  clothes^  the  rest 
have  scarfs  and  ribbons  tied  to  their  sleeves,  and  any  sort  of 
fanciful  headgear.  Two^  called  the  seigeants,  are  chosen  to 
collect  the  money,  and  there  is  also  a  musician,  or  perhaps 
two.  They  walk  miles,  and  call  at  all  the  big  houses.  The 
leader  goes  first,  and  cuts  all  manner  of  capers,  and  jumps 
about;  the  rest  dance — ^jigs  or  any  kind  of  dance.  They  sing 
this  rhyme: 

"The  wren,  the  wren,  the  king  of  all  birds, 
St.  Stqphen's  Day  wu  caught  in  tbe  iiine. 
Up  with  the  kettle  and  down  with  the  pan, 
Give  08  an  answer  and  we'll  be  gone."  ^ 

In  the  evening  they  come  back  iiuo  the  town  and  divide  the 
money  among  themselves,  and  spend  it  as  each  pleases. 

Twelfth  Night,  which  is  Old  Christmas  Day,  is  a  greater  day 
than  Christmas  Day  itself.  Tiiirtcen  rusiilights  are  made  in 
remembrance  of  the  numbers  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  each  is 
named  after  some  member  of  the  family.  If  there  are  nut 
enough  in  the  household  other  relations'  names  are  added.  Tlie 
candles  are  stuck  in  a  cake  of  cow-dung  and  lighted,  and  as 
each  burns  out,  so  will  be  the  length  of  each  person's  life.  Rush- 
lights are  only  used  for  this  occasion. 

Ail  these  customs  were  in  use  when  I  left  Ireland  ten  years 
ago,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  they  are  still  continued. 

Hugh  Jamks  Bykkb. 

io«,  Ivema  Gardens,  Kensington. 


'[The  last  couplet  oocun  in  the  November  Souling  and  Ctementing  songs 
of  the  West  Midlands  cf  England.— Ed.] 
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ShSIIAND  BROWMIE& 

Tks  followiiig  is  copied  from  a  little-lmovn  book  caOed  A  Hem 
Deser^HoH  qf  Orifuf  amd  Zef/amd,  by  Jobn  Brand,  Edinboigfa, 
1703,  ]>.  ZI9  (fpealdqg  of  Zetkod):  **Not  above  40  or  50 
yean  ago^  abnost  e?eiy  fiunilj  had  a  JBmmjf  at  evil  spirit 
so-called,  which  senred  them,  to  whom  they  gave  a  sacrifice 
for  his  service;  as  when  they  churned  their  milk,  they  took 
a  part  thereof  and  sprinkled  eveiy  comer  of  the  house  with 
it  for  Broiinie's  use^  likewise  when  they  brewed,  they  had 
a  stone  which  they  called  Brmmiis  Stone^  wherein  there  was 
a  little  hole^  into  which  they  pooled  some  woit  for  a  sacrifice 
to  Broony.  My  inibnner,  a  minister  in  the  coimtiy,  told  me 
that  he  bad  conversed  with  an  old  man,  who  when  young  used 
to  brew,  and  sometimes  read  upon  his  Bible,  to  whom  an  old 
woman  in  the  bouse  said,  that  Brouny  was  displeased  with  that 
book  he  read  npoo,  which  if  he  continued  to  do^  they  would 
get  no  more  service  of  Brouny;  but  he  bemg  better  instructed 
fix>m  that  book,  which  was  Brounie^s  eyesore  and  the  object 
of  his  wrath,  when  he  brewed,  he  would  not  sufier  any  sacrifice 
to  be  given  to  Brouny,  whereupon  the  ist  and  snd  brewings 
were  spilt,  and  for  no  use,  though  the  wort  wrought  weU,  yet 
in  a  little  time  it  left  off  woriung  and  grew  cold;  but  of  the 
3rd  Browst  or  Brewing  he  had  ale  very  good,  though  he  would 
not  give  any  sacrifice  to  Brouny,  with  whom  afterwards  they 
were  no  more  troubled.  .  .  .  Which  deareth  that  Scripture, 
Resist  the  deml  atid  ke  will  flee  from  you.  They  also  had  stacks 
of  com,  which  they  called  Bnmnids  Stadks^  which,  though  they 
were  not  bound  with  straw  ropes,  or  anyway  fenced,  as  other 
stacks  use  to  be,  yet  the  greatest  storm  of  wind  was  not  able 
to  blow  any  straw  off  them." 

The  same  traveller  collected  stories  of  "Sea-monsters,  the 
meer>men  and  meer-maids,  which  have  not  only  been  seen  but 
apprehended  and  kept  for  some  time."  He  writes:  ''About 
5  years  since,  a  boat  at  the  fishing  drew  her  lines^  and  one 
of  them,  as  the  fishers  thought,  having  some  great  fish  upon 
it^  was  with  greater  difficulty  than  the  rest  raised  from  the  ground, 
but  when  raised  it  came  more  easily  to  the  surfrice  of  the  water. 
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upon  which  a  creatOTe  Uke  a  woman  presented  itself  at  the 
side  of  the  boat ;  it  had  the  face,  arms,  breasts,  shoulders,  etc., 
of  a  woman,  and  long  hair  hanging  down  the  back,  but  the 
nether  part  from  below  the  breasts  was  beneath  the  water,  so 
that  they  could  not  understand  the  shape  thereof:  the  two 
fishers  who  were  within  the  boat,  being  surprised  at  this  strange 
sight,  one  of  them  unadvisedly  drew  a  knife,  and  thrust  it  into 
her  breast,  whereupon  she  cryed,  as  they  judged,  Alas^  and 
the  hook  giving  way  she  fell  backward  and  was  no  more  seen. 
The  hook  being  big  went  in  at  her  chin  and  out  at  the  upper 
lip.  The  man  who  tlinisi  the  knife  into  her  is  now  dead, 
and,  as  was  observed,  never  prosjjered  after  t.h;s,  bui  was  still 
haunted  by  an  evil  spirit  in  liic  ajijiearance  of  an  old  man, 
who,  as  he  thouiilit,  used  to  say  unto  him,  Wiil  >r  do  such  a 
ihiris;  iv/io  kilUd  !he  woman  :  the  olher  man  ihen  iu  Llic  boa.t 
16  yel  alive  in  the  isle  of  Burra"  (p.  114). 

F.  C  CONYBBARV. 
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At  the  Back  of  the  Black.  Man's  Mind. 
{Suproy  p.  834.) 

There  are  a  few  points  in  Miss  Werner's  criticism  on  my 
book,  At  the  Back  oj  thf  Black  Man's  Alind^  to  which  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  aiienuon  of  your  readers. 

Prof,  van  Gennep  did  not  use  the  words  ''dignes  de  la 
kabbaie"  in  reference  to  my  book,  but  to  a  paper  entitled 
"The  Bavili  Alpliabet  Restored,"  which  appeared  in  the  AfncaQ 
Society's  JuurnaL  Miss  Werner  must  therefore  have  misread 
his  paper  dated  15th  January,  1907,  in  the  Revue  des  IdieSy 
enutled  "  Un  Syst^rae  Nigre  de  Classification,"  as  I  cannot 
believe  she  would  have  gone  so  far  out  of  her  way  to  cast 
a  slur  on  the  collection  of  facts  and  the  categories  which  she 
was  unable  to  digest  until  she  lit  on  the  clue  supplied  by 
van  Gennep.  Van  Gennep,  however,  kindly  gives  me  credit 
for  giving  this  clue  to  the  world  so  far  as  the  Africans^  are 
concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  m  a  letter  troni  a  well-known  archaeologist 
in  regard  to  this  article  the  latter  writes :  "  I  have  read  the 
Revue  des  J  dies  two  or  three  times,  and  have  gained  nothing 
from  repeated  perusals."  So  that  if  Miss  Werner  really  had 
difficulty  in  grasping  the  fact  that  I  wrote  about  certain 
categories  of  thought  among  the  Bavili  and  failed  without  van 
Gennep's  help  to  grasp  the  fact,  it  should  be  some  comfort 
to  her  that  a  distinguished  man  also  failed  to  grasp  van 
Gennep's  meaning. 
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I  am  sorry  Miss  Werner  should  have  been  irritated  by  my 
use  of  'x'  tor  the  sound  '  tchi/  and  also  on  account  of  my 
carelul  use  of  "  c  '  instead  cjf  's.'  I  purpose  lo  continue  the 
use  of  '  X '  and  '  c '  so  far  as  Xivili  is  concerned,  but  I  shall 
always  inform  my  readers  of  the  fact,  as  I  have  done  in  At 
the  Back  of  the  Black  Maris  Mind.  I  maintain  that  philology 
lub  not  said  the  last  word  on  these  points,  and  I  claim  the 
privilege  of  being  allowed  to  dissent  in  iliese  cases  from  the 
all  too  dogmatic  conclusions  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Sounds  convey  a  certain  meaning  to  me,  and  the  *c'  (as  in 
*cily')  in  Bavili  should  in  my  opinion  be  preserved  until  it 
is  finally  proved  that  'c'  and  's'  have  the  same  meanmg  in 
that  language. 

Miss  Werner  say^  :  Neither  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  prefix 
*mu'  has  anything  to  do  with  'mbu,'  the  sea."  In  the  word 
*mwici'  (Bentley's  *mwixi  haze,  mist,  it  certainly  has  to  do 
with  moisture,  and  *  mu '  and  *  mbu  *  are  both  used  for  sea 
in  the  Congo.  Further,  if  she  will  believe  me,  I  can  assure 
her  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  words  in  the  'mu'  class, 
all  relating  to  moisture  and  liquids. 

From  what  Miss  Werner  says,  it  is  evident  that  *zila'  as 
a  verb  in  Zululand  has  come  to  mean  *  to  abslain  from,'  but 
there  is  no  verb  'zila*  in  Xivili.  Were  such  the  case  the 
negative  '  ka  would  give  the  verb  an  opposite  sense,  and  *ka 
zila '  would  mean  '  not  to  abstain  from,' 

But  anything  appears  to  be  possible,  and  a  great  deal 
probable,  to  the  comparative  etymologists  in  their  search  after 
roots,  and  I  am  sometimes  forced  to  blush  for  them  in  their 
desire  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  solve  what  appear  to  me 
to  be  very  simple  problems.  The  Bavili  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  constant  invasions,  they  have  not  had  change  of 
environment  to  cause  much  alteration  in  their  language,  and 
I  maintain  that  the  Xivili  dialect  is  nearer  to  Bleek's  ideal 
of  a  mother  Bantu  stock  than  any  other  Bantu  dialect  The 
probabilties  are  tin  l  efore  that  an  everyday  commonsense  reading 
of  their  compound  words  will  give  my  readers  a  much  nearer 
and  truer  meaning  of  the  word  than  any  far-fetched  foreign 
derivation. 
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Mtts  Wcmer  layi  I  cuuiok  have  the  woid  fcr  ^four"  written 
both  wajs  {ia  and  ya)^  I  tmne  yon  I  might  have  it  written 
at  least  four  wajp%  ya,  ia^  oi  kai  eastern  has»  however, 
restricted  as  to  threes  vl&,  iM^  y^mu  The  Rev.  P.  AIol  Vissey 
in  his  dictiooaiy  writes  the  sound  m,  while  Bendey  writes  it  jw. 
But  why  is  Miss  Werner  so  cmel  in  tryii^  to  dqitive  me  of 
this  slight  variation,  when  in  her  neit  paragraph  she  daims 
that  the  words  NmomH  and  l^fomhi  (both  Xtvili)  have  (^*paa 
Mr.  Dennett*^  the  same  force?  and  this  in  spite  of  my  having 
shown  that  IfyamH  is  the  nephew  of  Bumi^  while  the  word 
J\AttMfc'  is  used  in  our  sense  of  the  word  "God"  (a  Trinity). 
By  this  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  J^fyaM  is  not  osed  by  the 
Duak  and  other  tribes  for  oar  word  God,  but  that  among 
the  Bavili,  the  people  about  whom  the  book  is  written,  it  is 
not  It  is  merely  one  of  NaamHs  attributea^ 

ri  iku  ^  feribo  ^  or  **the  spoon  is  not  a&aid  of  hot 
water,"  as  the  Yorubas  say,  and  while  I  am  not  paiticolarly 
sensitive  to  destructive  criddsm  (it  is  so  easyX  I  fedl,  that  for 
a  review  in  a  journal  restricted  to  folk-lore,  very  little  has  been 
said  of  the  book  from  a  folk4ofe  point  of  view.  I  sLin,  however, 
somewhat  consoled  by  the  fiul  that  Miss  Werner  closes  her 
not  too  accurate  criticism  by  informing  us  that  she  purposes 
making  a  comparative  study  of  the  folk4ale  on  page  230  of 
my  book.  I  am  sure  that  anything  Miss  Werner  writes  on 
tl  IS  subject  will  be  most  welcome  to  all  those  of  us  who 
take  an  uilcic^L  m  folk-lore. 

R.  £.  Dehnett. 

[We  have  inserted  Mr.  Dennett's  letter,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  strongly  deprecate  the  practice  (we  fear  we  must  say  the 
growing  practice)  of  complaining  of  criticism.  A  man  who  is 
not  prepared  to  face  criticism  had  better  not  publish  a  book. 
We  commend  to  Mr.  Dennett  and  to  others  in  like  case  the 
example  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  and  most  criticised  folk- 

*tSee  anie^  p.  238.  Mr.  Dennett  has  misunderstood  Miss  Werner.  Her 
contention  is,  that  if  the  syllable  ya  in  NjfomH  meaos /wr,  it  CMUMit  «t  the 
same  time  be  ui=to  be.— Ed.  J 
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lohsts,  who  is  content  to  wait  in  dignified  silence  the  verdict 
of  time  and  idence. — ^Eix] 


TjkAVXL  Notes  in  South  Africa:  a  Correctioh. 

(VoL  xiii.,  p.  484.) 

Mr.  H.  D.  Hemsworth  has  called  my  attenttoo  to^  two 
nuatakes  winch  I  have  made  in  reporting  the  infcnnation  he 
was  kind  enough  to  give  me.  I  have  lefetred  to  *'the  Bapen 
01  Duiker  dan  "  aa  one  of  the  principal  clans  of  the  Shangsans. 
The  lut  IS  that  the  Bapedi  or  are  a  Basuto  dan^ 

which  I  knew;  they  are  not  a  Shangaan  cUn,  which  I  did 
not  know,  and  therefcre  conduded  that  the  Bi^idi  of  whom 
Mr.  Hemsworth  was  speaking  bdonged  to  the  same  people  to 
whom  the  rest  of  his  conversation  related  The  other  mistake 
Is  less  pardonable;  The  Dutkeis  or  Bt^kuH  are  a  sub-dan  of 
the  Bapedu  The  mistake  in  identifying  them  I  can  only 
attribute  to  cardessness  in  tianscribing  my  rough  notes  made 
in  the  train,  without  stopping  to  consider  or  verify  the  tenns. 
I  am  anxious  to  conect  both  blnndeis  at  the  eariiest  possible 
moment;  and  J  take  full  blame  for  Aem. 

£.  iilDNEY  HaRTLAND. 


Tbb  Cbltic  OtbbR'World. 

{Supra,  p.  339). 

M.  d'Arbois*  letter  does  not  dispose  of  Mm  Hull's  contention. 
The  distinguished  French  scholar  seems  to  think  that  Miss  Hull's 
objectbn  to  his  views  is  based  wholly  upon  the  outward  aspect 
of  the  Irish  *'CXher-worId,''  and  that  he  has  only  to  defend 
himself  against  the  assertion  that  he  regards  it  "as  a  dhmai  Isle 
of  Spirits."  I  believe  that  Miss  Hull's  objection  is  of  a  lar 
deeper-seated  and  more  thorougbgoing  nature.  Certainly  mine 
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i«.  We  daim  that  the  Celtic  Otherworid  was  not,  originally, 
at  all  eventi^  a  s^mir  des  marts,  an  Isle  of  SptritSi  at  all;  and 
we  are  unable  to  find  any  sound  justification  for  the  statement 
'*chez  les  Celtes  toos  les  morts  sans  exception  arrivent  au  Afag 
MtU,  la  plaine  agrdable."  I  confess  I  had  hoped  that  the 
analysis  of  the  Irish  Other-world  stories  contained  in  my  Voyagi 
^  Bran  would  have  had  some  effect  upon  M.  d'ArboiSi  would 
have  mdttced  him  to  revise  and  modify  the  sweeping  assertions 
he  made  in  the  Cyek  MyihalogiqM^  assertions  which,  when  I 
reviewed  the  book  in  these  columns  twenty-three  yean  ago^ 
seemed  to  me  very  hasardous,  and  which,  when  ten  years  later 
I  examined  and  discussed  the  entire  extant  body  of  evidence 
seemed  to  me  demonstrably  erroneous.  But  alike  herct  and 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  recently-issued  instalment  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  TSm,  M.  d'Arbois  stiffly  maintains  his  original 
position.  It  therefore  seems  needful  that  those  who  hold  a 
different  view  should  state  in  an  equally  categorical  way  that 
in  the  oldest  mythic  tales  the  Irish  Other-world  is  «m/  a 
Hades,  a  land  to  which  all  men,  or  even  men  generally,  go 
after  death,  but  is  a  god's  land  to  which  certain  favoured 
mortals,  and  they  alone,  penetmte^  and  from  which  they  may 
return.  M.  d'Arbois  relies  upon  a  passage  in  the  EdUra  Condia ; 
but  even  if  this  is  correctly  interpreted  by  him  (and  trans- 
lations differ^  it  wOl  only  admit  the  deduction  he  dmws  from 
it  thanks  to  a  very  strained  exegesis.  Apart  from  this  text 
M.  d'Arbois  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  stories  which, 
on  the  face  of  them,  are  post-Christian  in  date  and  betray 
manifest  signs  of  being  influenced  by  Christian  eschatology. 
One  of  these  is  the  story  of  Patrick's  caUing  up  Cuchulainn 
from  the  dead  for  the  purpose  of  converting  Ring  Loegaire. 
Obviously  this  story  must  postdate  the  full  development  of  the 
Patrick  legend,  and  cannot  well  be  older  than  the  ninth  century. 
Although  therefore  it  does  contain  references  to  incidents  of  a 
character  seemingly  very  archaic,  still  its  late  date  and  its 
nature  compel  the  assumption  that  the  original  Irish  view  of 
the  Othei^world  has  been  modified.  The  other  stoiy,  which 
telU  how  Fergus  was  raised  from  the  dead  to  recite  the  Tdm 
b6  C4abiige^  can  only  have  come  into  existence  after  the  part 
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taken  by  the  seventh  century  Senchan  Toipeiit  in  welding 
together  onr  existing  version  of  the  T6im  had  become  matter 
for  legend,  in  other  words  before  the  eighth  centniy.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stoiy  was  almost  hnmediateljr  made  to 
assnme  a  formal  Christian  chaiacter  by  the  ascription  of  the 
feat  to  the  Saints  of  Ireland.  Failing  tfiese  two  late  instances, 
I  mutt  emphatically  reiterate  tiial  the  early  Irish  stories  of  the 
Otfaer-worid  aie  destitute  of  any  eschatological  significance  or 
import  This  indeed  it  is  iriiidi  constitutes  theur  value ;  tliey, 
and  with  them  an  eariy  stratum  of  Greek  mythic  story-tdling, 
preserve  the  account  of  a  non-eschatological  Other-workl  which 
everywhere  else  in  the  Aiyan  world,  among  Scandinavians  and 
Indo-Iranians»  has  suffered  an  eschatological  change,  has  become 
a  Hades. 

In  the  Voyage  of  Bran  I  discussed  two  ideas:  that  of  the 
Other*world|  that  of  Re  birth.  I  demonstrated  (conclusively, 
I  venture  to  think)  the  organic  kinship  and  comjation  of  tiie 
two  conceptions.  But  I  failed  to  notice  one  piece  of  evidence 
which,  now  that  Miss  Hull  and  M.  d'Arbois  have  obliged  me  to 
think  over  the  matter  again,  stares  me  in  the  face.  I  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that,  apparently,  the  ancient  Irish  told  no 
tales  about  the  land  of  the  dead ;  I  was  struck  by  the  way  in 
which  the  Classical  references  to  the  Celtic  doctrine  of  re-birth 
emphasise  the  foct  that,  according  to  it,  death  is  merely 
temporary,  at  all  events  for  the  valiant  man;  Jit  comes  back 
again  to  this  world.  If  the  classical  observers  are  to  be 
believed  in  their  account  of  this  doctrine,  and  if  it  was  one 
which  the  insular  Celts  held  equally  with  their  Continental 
kinsmen,  we  see  at  once  why  the  ancient  Irish  told  no  stories 
about  a  dead  man's  land ;  they  did  not  believe  that  such  a 
land  existed.  They  would  not  trouble  themselves  about  the 
churl  and  the  craven,  what  became  of  them  was  subject  for 
neither  speculation  nor  fantasy ;  but  as  for  the  valiant  fighter, 
the  Celtic  Achilles,  his  was  not  the  lot  so  pathetically  bewailed 
by  his  Homeric  counterpart,  he  'came  back'  and  had  the 
usual  [^ood  tune  of  an  early  Celtic  hero :  never  did  he  retire 
to  hi:^  couch  wiiliOLit  an  enemy's  head  lor  his  pillow,  and  he 
made  love  on  a  iiuly  uiagnificent  scale.    And,  highest  of  all 
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rewards  the  fancy  of  the  race  pictured  for  him,  he  might  win 
to  the  Oiher-worid,  not  to  a  realm  of  disembodied  bloodless 
shadows,  but  to  a  land  of  which  the  divme  ininates  were 
immortaiiy  young  and  fair* 

Alfred  Nutt. 


A  Brittany  Makriaoe  Custom. 

It  is  the  custom  in  parts  of  Brittany  for  a  girl  just  wedded 
to  make  an  indsion  under  the  left  breait  immediately  the  ceremony 
m  church  is  over.  The  bridegroom  then  applies  his  lips  and 
sucks  a  drop  of  her  blood.  I  have  been  infonned  of  this  cnricmft 
custom  by  M.  Jean  Guyot  de  ViUeneuve,  the  well-known  French 
politician,  who,  however,  could  not  tell  me  what  significance 
attaches  thereto  in  the  popular  mind.  Can  it  be  the  object  of  it 
to  make  the  man  of  one  blood  and  kin  with  the  woman,  so 
that  the  children  may  be  of  her  kin?  It  seems  to  resemble 
the  wide-spread  rite  of  blood'^rotherhood,  so  well  described  in 
Trumbull's  The  Blood  Covmani  (New  York,  i8d5>.  I  should 
be  glad  to  learn  if  the  survival  of  such  a  custom  amoqg  the 
Bretons  is  generally  known. 

F.  C  CONYBBAXB. 

I  have  noted  a  number  of  these  cas^  in  the  Legend  of  Perseus, 
voL  ii.,  pp.  338  sqq.,  and  I  have  since  discovered  more,  but 
none  of  them  from  Brittany.  In  Mkian,  vol  xvi.,  p.  337, 
there  is  a  South-Welsh  stoiy  of  a  salmon-girl  who  kisses  the 
hero  with  a  bloody  mouth,  so  as  to  leave  her  blood  upon  his 
face:  this  binds  him  to  her.  Again,  in  vol.  xvii.,  p.  114, 
Mr.  Crooke  notes  that  in  the  South  of  Ireland  if  a  little  boy 
hurts  a  girl  playfellow  so  as  to  draw  blood,  his  nurse  says  to  him, 
"Now  you'll  have  to  marry  her."  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
story  of  The  Wooing  of  Emer,  when  Cuchulainn  sucks  from 
Devoigoil's  wound  the  stone  that  had  struck  her  from  his 
sling,  he  becomes  her  blot;  '-brother,  and  cannot  therefore 
marry  her.   Here  we  have  WeUb,  Bretons,  and  modem  Southern 
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Ifish  concnniiig  ia  one  yim  of  the  efltet  of  a  rile^  in  oppodtioa 
to  the  ancient  Notth  Iiub,  who  ere  fonnd  to  have  held  a  totaUjr 
different  view. 

I  should  like  to  know  in  what  pirli  of  Brittany  this  enstom 
ill  or  need  to  be,  practiied.  The  Nodli  Bretons  most  be  doiely 
akin  to  the  South  Webb :  they  understand  one  another  without 
an  interpreter. 

£.  SiDNXv  Haetland. 


FoLK-Soifo  RsnuiN. 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  the  nursery  song,  **  Froggy  would 
a-wooiag  go,''  sung  in  Kipou  with  the  following  refiain: 

'•Ktanmiiy  keeiiio» 

Kiminiry  keemo. 

Kiminary  kiltikary,  Kiminiry  keemo. 
String  stram  pammadilly,  laniina  pamma  rat  tag. 
Ring  dong  bomuiiiuiaiuiy  keemo." 

Are  these  sylKables  slang,  or  Romany,  or  some  old  lesson,  or 
an  attempt  to  render  other  sounds,  musical  or  natural,  or  only 
very  sonorous  gibberish  ?  A  variant  of  them  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Joseph  Jacob's  Ef^Usk  Fairy  Tales  (1^9^)9  p.  73  (illustra- 
tion); tf,  note,  336. 

H.  M.  Bowaa. 


The  FiPTH  of  Novkmbcr  and  Guv  Fawkes. 

(Vol,  xiv,,  pp.  89-9 1|  175-6,  iS5-8.) 

In  Guermey  Juflk-Lare,  edited  by  Edith  F.  Carey  from  MSS. 
of  the  late  Sir  Edgar  MacCulloch  (1903),  p.  36,  I  read: 

"On  the  last  night  of  the  year  it  was  customary  (and  the 
practice  has  not  altogether  fallen  into  desuetude)  tor  boys  to 
dress  up  a  ^otesque  figure,  which  they  called  "Le  vieux  bout 
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de  I'an,"  and  after  parading  it  throu_:h  the  streets  by  torch-light 
with  the  mock  ceremonui  ol  a  funeral  [irocession,  to  end  by 
burying  it  on  the  beach,  or  in  some  other  retired  spot,  or  to 
make  a  bonfire  and  burn  it." 

A  note  by  the  cdiior  adds: — "Hence  the  country  people's 
tenn  lor  the  effigy  of  Guy  iawkes  on  the  5th  of  November, 
Me  vieux  bout  de  Tan."* 

Is  it  not  likely,  however,  that  the  figure  now  transformed 
into  Guy  represented  the  finish  of  the  agri cultural  year,  and 
that  thus  it  was  **  le  bout  de  Tan "  in  the  exact  sense  ? 

A  few  ycarb  ago  I  said  in  Folk-Lore  that  here  at  Kirton-in-Lindsey, 
it  was  not  customary  to  have  a  Guy  with  the  5th  of  November 
bonfire.  Now,  I  am  told  that  "th'  lads  11  soiiietimes  make  a 
straw-man  and  dress  him  up  in  old  things,  because  it  pleases 
'em  to  bum  him  at  end  of  green." 

M.  Peacock. 

[VViil  tlie  Editor  of  Guernsey  Folklore  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
us  anylhmg  she  can  of  the  observance  (past  and  present)  of 
"Guy  Fawkes*  Day"  in  (iuernsey,  or  of  any  analogous  November 
customs  there?  Sucli  evidence  might  throw  valuable  li-ht  on  the 
connection  between  Guy  Fawkes*  and  Hallowmas  bonfires,  long 
surmised  by  collectors  of  English  folklore,  but  not  proven. — £d.] 
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Pagan  Races  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  By  W.  W.  Skbat 
and  C.  O.  Blagden.   2  vols.   Macmtllan  &  Co.  1906. 

The  contributions  of  Mr.  Skeat  to  our  knowledge  of  the  popular 
religion  and  folk-lore  of  the  Peninsula  in  his  Afaiay  Magic^ 
Fables  and  Folk- tales,  from  an  Eastern  Forest ;  his  Progress 
Reports  addressed  to  the  British  Association,  describing  the  work 
of  the  Cambridge  Expedition  which  visited  the  Siamese  Malay 
States  under  his  leadership  in  1 899-1900,  and  which  provided 
the  fine  collection  now  exhibited  in  the  Cambridge  Ethnological 
Museum,  raised  high  expectations  of  the  book  in  which  he 
proposed  to  uin  up  the  final  results  of  his  studies  among 
these  interestmg  and  little-known  races.  These  expectations 
have  been  to  a  large  extent  realised  in  the  present  work,  which 
appears  in  two  portly  volumes  lavishly  illustrated  by  admirable 
photographs.  A  curious  omission,  it  may  be  inciflentaliy 
remarked,  is  that  oi  a  goofl  political  raaj)  of  the  country,  which 
should  accompany  each  voiume.  The  map  appended  to  the 
second  volume  is  obviously  inadequate.  Mr.  Skeat  might  also 
with  advantage  have  given  us  a  short  sketch  of  the  adventures 
of  his  Expedition.  Possibly,  however,  he  is  reserving  this  for 
another  book. 

Some  exception  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  the  title  ot  the 
book — the  "Pagan  Races" — which  is  for  various  reasons  unsatis- 
factory, and  to  that  oi  one  section — Natural  Religion — which 
has  an  established  connotation  other  than  that  with  which  the 
author  associates  it.    He  has,  again,  alter  much  consideration. 
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adopted  what  he  calls  the  ''phylogenetic"  syatem;  that  is  to 
say,  he  tieats  the  three  great  tribes  m  distinct  sections.  This 
tn  some  respects  tends  to  deazness ;  bot  it  necessarily  involves 
much  repetition,  and  it  stands  in  the  way  of  that  general  account 
of  the  whole  population,  their  ethnology,  folklore,  and  bdieft, 
which  would  enable  the  reader  to  grasp  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  savagery  in  other  parts  <^  the  world.  The  plan 
is^  in  short,  more  piacticsl  and  scientific  than  artistic.  But 
when,  as  in  the  introductory  chapter,  Mi;  Skeat  **]eta  himsdf 
go/'  he  gives  us  a  really  delightfiil  account  of  the  influence  of 
environment  in  a  tropical  jungle  on  human  and  animal  life — 
a  picture  which  will  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  classical 
account  by  Dr.  Wallace  of  the  forests  of  the  Amaxon  valley 
and  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

The  book  may  be  most  fitly  described  as  an  encyclopedia, 
a  digest  not  merely  of  the  results  of  personal  investigations  by 
the  authors,  but  of  all  the  contributions  by  earlier  explorers 
which  are  mostly  hidden  away  in  publications  not  easily  accessible 
to  English  students.  This  method  of  treatment  has,  it  is  true, 
the  disadvantage  of  presenting  the  facts  in  a  scrappy  form,  and 
it  necessitates  much  criticism  of  the  authorities.  The  work 
roost  largely  utilised  in  this  way  is  lliat  of  Hrolf  Vaughan-Stevens, 
in  his  voluiiiinuus  contributions  to  the  J  ransactions  of  the  Berlin 
Anthropological  Society  and  the  Ziiisihrift  fiir  Anthropohgie 
in  the  \  ears  iSgi-iSyy.  The  writiD^L^s  of  tins  renuukahle  traveller 
preseiit  many  ditticullies.  He  was  ignorant,  of  the  Irihtal  dialects 
and  worked  by  il  e  aid  of  Malay  interpreters  ;  he  was  nut  careful 
to  note  the  sourccii  \ror\\  which  and  the  lotaliLies  where  he 
obtained  liis  itiiormation  ,  he  failed  to  grasp  the  ctlinological 
distinction  between  the  various  tribes;  and,  lastly,  his  (7iloer'iin 
style  of  after-dinner  talk  threw  much  suspicion  on  Llie  value 
of  his  work.  Mr.  Skeat,  in  his  anxious  desire  to  do  the  fullest 
justice  to  the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  has  perhaps  wasted 
space  in  reproducing  many  of  his  statements  and  criticising  his 
conclusions.  In  particular,  his  so-called  "  Mower "  theory  of 
the  origin  of  Negrito  decoration  has  been  shown  to  be  based 
upon  a  series  of  misunderstandings.  The  native  term  for  a 
''pattern"  was  misinterpreted  by  him  to  mean    flower";  and 
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he  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  decoration  of  a  bamboo 
comb  represented  in  a  series  of  panels  all  the  portions  of  a  flower — 
pistils,  stamens,  sepals — a  system  which  would  be  natural  to  a 
botanic  handbook  being  attributed  to  a  race  of  semi-naked 
savages.  "  Vaughan-Stevens,"  as  Mr.  Skeat  remarks,  "by  falling 
into  the  trap,  lias  furnislied  us  with  yet  one  more  ot'  those  awfal 
object  lessons  which  are  provided  trorn  time  to  time  by  cthna- 
loi:ists  wlaj  rely  loo  idikJi  upon  the  answers  given  by  qucslion- 
worricd  savages."  With  all  these  reservations  Vaughan  Stevens 
is  still  our  only  authority  for  much  of  the  culture  and  beliefs 
of  these  races ;  and  while  it  is  obvious  that  his  work  demands 
carciul  scrutiny,  much  of  value  remains. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  main  sections — ethnography, 
religion  and  folk-lore,  philoiogy.  For  the  first  two  divisions 
Mr.  Skeat  is  responsible ;  Mr.  Blagden  deals  with  philology 
alone.  The  last  essay,  which  it  is  beyond  our  province  to 
discuss,  if  indeed  any  (  nc  1  ut  the  author  possesses  the  necessary 
knowledge,  will  rank  wiiii  Dr.  Grierson's  Linguistic  Survey  of 
India  as  cne  of  the  valuable  contributions  in  recent  years  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  Eastern  Asia. 

In  the  ethnopraphical  chapters  the  most  notable  fact,  which 
is  vital  to  a  comprehension  of  the  inter-relation  of  these  tribes, 
is  the  conclusion,  based  on  anthropometry  and  other  character- 
istics, that  they  can  be  divided  into  three  distinct  groups — that 
of  the  Semang  to  the  north,  who  are  brachycephalic,  wooUy- 
haired  Negritos;  the  Sakai  in  the  middle,  dolycephalic,  uavy- 
haired,  probably  an  aboriginal  Dravidian  type ;  the  Jakun  io  the 
south,  brachycephalic,  smooth-haircd,  probably  with  Mongolian 
affinities.  These  types  have  naturally  to  some  extent  mier- 
mingled,  and  all  have  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
dominant  Malay  culture  ;  I'tit,  now  that  the  problem  has  been 
solved  in  the  j  resent  book,  U  is  clear  that  in  physical  appearance, 
institutions,  and  language,  they  are  easily  distinguishable.  The 
bemane,  for  instance,  in  the  form  of  their  huts  prefer  the  long 
leaf-shLltcr  and  circular  dwelling  found  among  the  Andamanese; 
while  the  Sakai  and  Jakun  build  upon  lofty  house-posts.  The 
bow  is  the  tribal  weapon  of  the  Negritos;  the  blowpipe  of  the 
Sakai ;  the  spear  that  of  certain  Jakun  sub-tribes.   It  is  also  in  this 
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connectioii  worthy  of  note  that  tbese  tribes  do  not  appear  to 
have  completely  passed  through  the  Stone  Age  culture.  Neither 
the  Sakai  nor  Semang  seem  to  have  been  the  manufacturers 
of  the  stone  axes  and  chiseb  whidi  have  been  found  in  the 
Peninsula.  In  this  th^  resemble  the  Andamanese.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  passed  or  are  stitl  passing  through  a 
Wood  and  Bone  Age,  though  they  possibly  used  stone  anvils 
and  hammers,  whetstcmes,  chips  of  flint  as  scrapers,  and  cooking 
stones.  The  wild  Onng  Bukit  of  the  hills,  who  have  no  iron 
implements,  rely  almost  entirely  upon  wood  and  bone  for  the 
blades  of  their  weapons  and  other  implements.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  previous  writers,  unaware  of  the  vital  distinctions  between 
these  three  races,  should  have  fallen  into  serious  error.  With 
reference  to  certain  recent  theories  on  the  ethnology  of  India, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  such  a  skilled  anthropologist  as  Dr.  Duck- 
worth lays  down  that  in  dealing  with  forms  transitional  between 
the  Semang  and  Sakai  types,  "the  cephalic  index  fails  con- 
spicuously to  dififerentiate  the  two,  whereas  the  stature  is  the 
more  reliable  characteristic,  and  it  is  from  this,  with  the  skin- 
colour  and  hair-character,  that  evidence  upon  which  the  distinction 
is  based  is  to  be  obtained"  (VoL  i.  97). 

In  religion,  again,  these  race  types  are  clearly  differentiated. 
That  of  the  Semang,  in  spue  of  its  recognition  of  Kari,  a  thunder 
god,  and  certain  minor  so  ralh  d  "deities,"  has  little  in  the  way 
of  ceremonial,  and  consislia  mainly  of  mythology  and  legends. 
There  is  littie  demon-worship,  little  fear  of  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead,  and  still  less  Animism.  The  Sakai  religion,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  is  inamly  demon-worship,  and  ^irLiuly  assumes  tiiat  lorm 
of  Shamanism  which  is  so  widely  prevaleiu  lu  south  east  Asia. 
The  religion  of  the  Jakun  is  the  pagan  or  pre-Mohammtdaa 
shamanistic  creed  of  the  Peninsular  Malays,  with  the  popular 
side  of  whose  religion,  as  distinct  from  the  Islamic  element,  it 
has  much  in  common.  It  shows  no  trace  of  the  tendency  to 
personify  abstract  ideas  found  among  the  Semang,  and  its  deities, 
if  they  deserve  the  name,  are  either  quite  otiose  or  form  a  body 
of  glorified  tribal  ancestors,  round  whom  a  cycle  of  miraculous 
legends  has  accumulated.  As  might  be  expected,  these  primitive 
religions,  wherever  they  come  in  contact  with  the  intrusive  Islam 
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of  the  Malays,  are  reaching  a  stage  of  decadence;  and  there 
seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  in  parts  of  India  and  Afirica, 
Mohammedanism  will  ultimately  swamp  the  aboriginal  faiths. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
these  primitive  beliefs  is  the  account,  which  we  owe  to  Vaughan- 
Stevens,  of  the  method  by  which  the  Semang  provide  the  living 
but  unborn  child  with  a  soul.  This  account,  though  it  still  awaite 
corroboration  by  other  observers,  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Skeat  as 
none  the  less  credible,  particularly  as  the  idea  of  comparing  the 
soul  to  a  bird  is  world-wide,  and  is  familiar  to  the  Malays.  Putting 
it  briefly,  the  method  provides  that  the  expectant  mother  should 
visit  a  tree  of  the  same  species  as  her  own  birth-tree,  and  lay 
an  offering  of  flowers  at  its  root.  "  Even  though  the  real  birth- 
tree  itself  may  be  many  aiiles  dist:int,  yei  every  tree  of  its  species 
is  regarded  as  identical  with  it.  Tlie  bird,  in  '.\'h;ch  the  ciuld's 
soul  IS  contained,  al\N-a\-s  inhabits  a  tree  of  ttie  species  lo  which 
the  biith-tree  belongs  ;  it  tlies  from  one  tree  (of  tlie  species)  to 
another,  following  the  as  yet  unborn  brjdy.  The  souls  of  first-born 
children  are  always  young  birds  iK'wly  h.atched,  the  ofTs[)nni^  of 
the  bird  winch  contamed  the  soul  of  the  mother.  Tliese  buds 
obtain  the  souls  from  Kan  ''  (the  thunder  god)  (II.  4.). 

Mr.  Skeat  deals  exhaustively  with  the  beliefs  and  loik  lore  of 
these  races.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  author 
of  Malay  Afai:ic\  he  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  numerous 
charms  and  incantations  employed  in  the  collection  of  jungle 
produce  and  in  the  elementary  processes  of  agriculture  wliirh 
they  practise.  These  he  has  recorded  in  the  original  dialects, 
with  neat  metrical  translations.  Among  other  matters  of  interest 
it  may  be  noted  that  though  there  are  cases  found  of  skin 
puncturation,  what  some  observers  have  been  accustomed  to  call 
"tattooing"  is  only  scarification,  or  even  perhaps  nothing  more 
than  skin-paint.  As  regards  marriage,  the  curious  rite  of  circling 
round  a  mound  or  ant-hill  deserves  further  investigation ;  and 
the  exchange  of  wives  at  the  annual  harvest  carnival  of  the 
Besisi,  which  Mr.  Skeat  classes  with  the  annual  universal  wedding- 
day  of  the  Peruvians,  might  perhaps  be  more  aptly  compeared 
with  a  similar  mimetic  charm  to  promote  fertility  among  some  of 
the  Indian  Dravidians.    In  the  funeral  rites  the  Semang  use 
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of  the  ibtienl  tMonboo  it  remirkable.  One  of  these  is  provided 
for  the  dead  mtii  bj  the  minor  chief  of  his  viUtge  j  if  a  persoo 
is  faoried  without  the  bunbocv  it  is  aftemards  k>med  through 
a  hole  into  the  grave.  *'The  soul  must  in  that  case  remain  in 
the  body  until  the  burial  bamboo  arrived,  as  it  is  qdoscious  that 
it  has  done  nothii^g  which  might  cause  the  hitter  to  be  lefitaed. 
It  is  tm^  however,  that  if  the  soul  does  not  leave  the  grave 
soon  enough,  Ran  is  sure  to  become  impatient  and  send  thunder 
and  lightning  to  hasten  the  tanying  soul ;  and  although  the  eauct 
effect  of  this  is  uncertain  the  Fangan  think  the  soul  must  expiate 
this"  (II.  94).  A  still  more  extmordinaiy  practice  is  ascribed 
to  the  Samaog,  that  when  a  tribesman  dies  the  body  is  eaten 
and  nothing  but  the  head  interred.  This  custom  does  not  prevail 
at  present,  but  the  tradition  seems  to  be  based  on  some  rite 
which  has  now  become  obsolete  (II.  95). 

It  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  this  book  that  the  authors 
are  carefol  to  explain  that  m  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
the  present  monograph  can  be  regarded  only  as  provisicmal, 
needing  everywhere  verification,  correction,  and  extension.  It  is 
dear  that  the  Colonial  Government  is  bound  to  start  without 
delay  a  well-oiganised  Ethnogmphic  Survey.  Such  a  Survey 
would  enable  us  to  link  in  a  manner  which  is  Impossible  at 
present  the  culture  and  belieft  of  these  tribes  with  the  wild  nces 
of  Burma  to  the  north,  and  with  the  Dcavidians  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula,  the  Andamanese  in  the  latter  case  providing  the 
Intermediate  link.  The  way  to  such  a  Survey  has  been  cleared 
and  the  foundations  have  been  laid  by  Messrs.  Skeat  and 
Blagden,  who  deserve  hearty  coDgratnbitions  on  the  success  of 
their  labours,  which  we  may  guess  owed  little  to  official  support 
They  have  produced  an  adnmable  account  of  a  little-known 
people,  which  contains  a  vast  amount  of  trustworthy  informatiaii 
for  students  of  ethnology,  primitive  religion,  and  folk-lore. 

W.  Crookb. 
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Anthropological  Essays  presented  to  Edward  Burnett 
Tylor  in  honour  of  his  75U1  Birthday,  2nd  October,  1907. 
Edited  by  Northcote  W.  Thomas.  Oxiord:  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.    15s.  net. 

The  miscellaneous  contents  of  this  unique  and  stately  volume, 
albeit  linked  bj  the  unity  of  a  common  pursuit,  can  have 
adequate  treatment  only  at  the  hands  of  a  syndicate  of  reviewers. 
No  ordinaiy  critic  **is  sufficient  for  these  thingSi"  because^ 
apart  from  pronouncements  on  the  merits  of  the  several  papers, 
the  divergent  theories  enunciated  in  more  than  one  of  them 
call  for  the  delivenmce  of  judgments  which  can  cairy  no  weight 
save  from  experts. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  make  Dr.  Tylor's  seventy-fifth 
birthday  the  occasion  of  recognition  of  his  immense  services 
to  anthropology,  a  recognition  wisely  rejecting  the  stereotyped 
testimonials  in  useless  bric-^-brac,  and  taking  the  form  of 
oontributions  on  the  line  of  his  own  researches  from  some 
of  the  more  promment  students  of  the  science. 

Twenty  of  these  discourse  on  divers  matters  which  each, 
more  or  less,  has  made  his  own.  Hence,  Dr.  Lang  discusses 
Australian  marriage  and  totem  problems  ^  Mr.  Thomas  (to 
whose  capable  hands  *'the  actual  work"  of  seeing  the  book 
through  fhe  press  has  been  entrusted  by  the  Editorial  Oxnmtttee), 
cognate  questions;  while  Mr.  Rivers  pursues  the  origin  of 
dassificatory  iqrstems  of  relationships  alieady  illustmted  in 
his  monogiaph  on  the  Todas;  and  Professor  Ridgeway  sum- 
marises the  evidence  as  to  the  Illytian  origin  of  the  Dorians. 

The  variety  of  the  articles^  as  wdl  as  the  limits  of  our  space, 
alike  make  detailed  reference  impossible.  But  a  few  words  may 
be  written  about  one  or  more  contributions^  notably  00  that 
by  Dr.  Eraser  on  <*Folk-loie  in  the  Old  Testament,"  to  which 
the  attractiveness  of  both  author  and  subject  will  secure  pro- 
minence. A  generation  back  such  a  theme  would  have  been 
tabooed,  and  its  selection  shows  how  far  and  fast  we  have 
moved.  When,  in  his  HIsiory  Me  Jfrns^  Dean  Milman, 
illustrating  nomadic  conditions,  spoke  of  Abraham  as  **an 
Arab  sheik,"  the  impiety  of  the  comparison  caused  loud  beating 
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of  the  ''dram  ecclesiastic,*'  To-day,  Dr.  Driver,  Regtus  Pio- 
lesBor  of  Hebrew  and  G^n  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  says 
that  "there  is  oot  the  smallest  evidence  that  either  Abraham 
or  the  other  patriarchs  ever  actually  extstedt"  and  not  an 
episoopal  voice  is  rused  m  protest  1  Dr.  Fruer's  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  and  matchless  skill  in  Uie  comparative  treatment  of 
materials  unite  in  illominating  some  **dark  sayings."  For 
eittmple^  taking  the  incident  of  David  and  Abigail,  when  the 
beautiful  widow,  quick  to  find  consolation  in  the  amorous 
arms  of  the  gallant  outlaw,"  tells  him  that  his  soul  *'dian 
be  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Lord  his  God,"  Dr. 
Fraser  detects  the  peisistence  of  the  barbaric  idea  of  the 
separable  soul  among  the  Hebrews.  The  covenant  on  the  cairn 
between  Jacob  and  Laban  suggests  parallels  from  the  Hebrides 
and  Bengal;  and  the  wrestlmg  of  Jacob  with  the  nameless 
stranger  the  wringing  of  some  advantage  from  the  *' spirit  or 
jtonee  of  the  river,"  by  whose  banks  the  combatants  straggled. 
Various  fidds  of  research  are  traversed  by  Mr.  Hattland  in 
the  artide  on  the  sacrifice  of  female  chastity  in  the  temple  of 
Mytitta,  which,  he  doubtless  knows,  has  modem  example,  as 
shown  in  Mr.  Edgar  Thurston's  EtlmographU  Notes^  in  certain 
parts  of  Southern  India,  where  one  girl  from  each  family  is 
set  apart  for  such  service,  yet  not  losing  caste;  by  Professor 
Haddon,  who^  Dr.  Lang  may  take  note,  testifies  that  the  Torres 
Straits  islanders  "have  no  conception  of  a  Supreme  God";  by 
Sir  John  Rhys^  who  identifies  the  "nine  witches  of  Gloucester" 
with  Goiddic  sorceresses;  and  by  Dr.  Westerroatck,  whose 
contributbn  on  the  "tmnsference  of  conditional  cunes  tn 
Morocco"  was,  in  the  first  instance,  read  before  our  Sodeqr. 

But,  more  suitably  adapting  the  word  to  the  occasion, 
Dr.  Lang  leads  off  with  an  admirable  and  warm-hearted 
"appreciatioo,"  as  the  modem  phrase  has  it,  of  the  donee  and 
lus  work.  The  period,  from  1861  to  the  present  year,  which 
this  covers,  and  the  range  of  subjects,  duly  sdieduled  in  an 
exhaustive  bibUogmphy,  which  it  indndes,  will  be  a  revelation 
even  to  some  among  us  who  know  Primiiw  Cuiiure  "au 
fond."  Of  that  book  Dr.  Lang  speaks  in  no  exaggerated  terais 
when,  in  the  words  which  Thucydides  applied  to  his  History^ 
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he  calls  it  "a  possession  for  ever/'  and  adds  that  ''no  book 
can  ever  supersede  iL"  In  the  restraint,  effectiveness,  and 
dignity  of  its  style;  in  the  skilful  weaving  of  huge  masses 
of  materials  into  a  text  which  they  illumine  and  never  confuse ; 
aod  m  the  scientific  caution  and  circumspection  which  inform 
it,  Primittii  Culture  remains  unequalled.  It  is  the  Canon 
of  AnthropoloL:y.  'Yo  it  tiiay  be  accorded  Professor  Freeman's 
verdict  on  nibl)on's  Dednit  and  Fall:  "It  must  ever  keep 
Its  place ;  whatever  else  is  read,  it  must  be  read  too.  The 
ease  and  mastery  with  which  he  lifts  the  enurmous  burden 
are  appreciated  in  proportion  to  the  information  and  abilities 
of  his  critic." 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  Dr.  Lang,  or  some  one  equally  skilled 
in  exposition,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity 
to  have  given  a  retrospective  survey  of  a  science  winch,  "old 
as  the  hills,"  was  for  centuries  in  a  state  of  suspended  aniniation, 
and  revivified  barely  fifty  years  ago ;  a  science  which,  more  than 
any  other,  has  affected,  and  will  for  all  time  to  come  affect,  man's 
attitude  towards,  and  explanation  of,  his  surroundings.  The 
reluctance,  following  on  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes*  discovery  of 
artificially-shaped  flints  m  the  Somme  Valley,  shared  alike  by 
theologians  and  men  of  science,  to  accept  these  tools  and 
weapons  as  demonstrating  the  enormous  antiquity  and  primitive 
savagery  of  man,  was  due  to  the  conviction  that  his  place  in 
nature  is  wholly  exceptional.  The  strength  of  that  conviction 
explauiii  Darwin's  reticence  as  to  the  application  of  the  theory 
of  natural  selection  to  man  ;  a  reticence  which,  in  the  Descent 
of  Marty  published  in  1871,  twelve  years  after  the  Origin  of 
Species,  he  admitted  was  due  to  a  desire  "not  to  add  to  the 
prejudice  against  his  views."  Heedless  of  the  wanuntr  of  an 
eminent  friend  that  his  prospects  of  success  in  his  career  would  be 
ruined  by  so  rash  a  venture,  Huxley  published  his  lectures  on 
the  Evidence  as  to  Mans  Place  in  Nature,  wherein  he  extended 
the  doctrine  of  evolution  to  human  psychology.  That  was  in 
1863,  the  year  in  which  Lyell  published  his  Antiquity  of  Man^ 
the  hesitatmg  tone  of  the  book  about  "species,  still  less,  man," 
evoking  deep  regret  from  Darwin.  And  for  how  long  had 
Anthropology,  the  Cinderella  ot  the  scieoces,  to  wait  belore 
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she  was  admitted  across  the  threshold  of  the  British  Association  ? 
So  revolutionary  are  the  changes  witnessed  in  these  latter  days 
that  all  this  reads  like  ancient  history.  These  changes  have 
brought  acceptance,  not  only  of  the  fact  of  man's  ascent  in  an 
unbroken  line  from  the  lowest  life-forms,  but  of  the  fundamental 
idenlily  between,  and  continuity  of,  animal  and  human  faculties. 
And  it  is  on  this  philosophical  side  that  Dr.  Tyler  has  rendered 
such  abiding  service.  His  "main  interest,"  as  I  )r.  Lang  says, 
"has  been  m  beliefs  and  iiistitulions."  The  Lariy  History  of 
Mankiiui,  for  the  most  part,  dealt  with  the  tangible  relics  of 
mati's  advance ;  it  is  in  Primitive  Culture  that  wc  liave 
demonstration  of  the  significance  of  intangible  materials  for 
knowledge  of  the  beliefs,  ciisioms,  and  social  institutions  of 
the  various  races  of  mankind.  The  precis  of  the  twenty  Gi^Tord 
lectures  on  Natural  Religion,  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  in  1889-90  and  1890-91,  which  is  given  in  the 
Bibhography,  will  make  every  student  of  Antliropology  the 
more  solicitous  that  Dr.  Tylor  may  ere  long  be  able  to  commit 
these  lectures  to  the  press.  The  two  portraits  ot  him  which 
enrich  these  JSssays  are  welcome ;  more  welcome  still  is  the 
later  photograph,  an  admirable  likeness,  which  appears  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropolo^ail 
ImtUuie, 

Edward  Clodd. 


L'ANNis  SociOLOGiQUE.  PubUee  sous  la  Direction  de  £milb 
DUKKHBIM.  Dixi^e  Ann^e  (1905-1906).  Paris:  F^Iix 
Alcan,  1907. 

The  new  volume  01  VAnnre  Soiioiogique  is  more  interesting  than 
ever  to  students  of  tolklore.  It  couiains  three  Mcmoires 
Origtnaux  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  problems  of  im- 
portance and  remarkable  for  the  skill  and  acuteness  which  the 
authors  have  brought  to  the  task  of  resolution.  Space  will  not 
avail  for  the  consideration  of  these  essays  as  they  deserve;  but 
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tome  indkattoa  of  the  nature  and  value  of  their  contents  must 
be  attempted. 

The  first  is  by  M.  P.  Huvelin,  and  is  an  attempt  to  carry  a 
step  further  the  conclusions  arrived  at  three  years  before  by 
MM.  Hubert  and  Mauss  in  an  article  discussed  in  these  pages 
{Foikhret  vol  xv.,  pp.  359  j^^.).  Starting  from  the  position 
that  there  is  no  opposition  in  kind  between  magical  and  religious 
acts,  and  from  MM.  Hubert  and  Mauss^  provisional  definition  of 
magical  acts  as  rites  not  part  of  an  oiguiised  cult,  but  rather 
private,  secret,  mysterious,  and  tending  toirards  the  prohibited, 
he  finds  himself  in  an  imptase.  How  can  the  msgical  act,  if 
it  be  a  social  act,  pass  for  prohibited?  How  can  it  be  at  once 
Udt  and  illicit,  religious  and  irreligious?  He  finds  the  way  out 
of  his  diflkuhy  by  carefully  examming  the  practical  applications 
of  magic  An  activity  presenting  every  characteristic  of  a  social 
activity,  and  therefore  lawful,  can  only  become  unUtwhil  indirectly; 
that  is  to  say,  if  and  so  far  as  it  is  employed  in  an  antirsodal  interest. 
We  must  therefore  take  into  consideration  the  object  sought  in 
a  magical  proceeding.  Magic  is  not  to  be  fully  understood  if 
we  sever  it  from  the  different  modes  in  which  it  tends  to  realise 
itself.  Each  of  them  must  be  analysed,  to  ascertain  in  what 
respects  it  is  anti-soctaL  MM.  Hubert  and  Maoss,  though  con- 
scious of  the  antinomy,  though  they  seem  to  have  discerned 
the  importance  of  taking  into  account  the  various  interests  to 
which  magical  rites  have  been  made  to  respond,  and  though 
they  have  noted  that  they  are  of^en  practised  by  individuab 
isolated  from  the  social  group  and  acting  in  their  own  interest,  or 
in  that  of  other  individuals^  and  in  their  name^  have  not  pursued 
this  branch  of  the  investigation.  This  is  where  M.  Huvelin 
steps  in.  Taking  up  the  notion  of  interests^  he  directs  his  atten- 
tion to  the  legal  idea  of  rights  of  various  kinds — frights  of  family 
or  clan,  public  rights — exhibits  them  as  in  essence  religious  rights, 
enquires  into  the  procedure  by  which  they  were  originally  enforced, 
and  shows  that  it  was  more  or  less  a  religious  procedure,  fortified 
by  religious  sanctions.  Rights  of  property,  on  the  other  hand, 
ate  more  usually  individual,  and  the  procedure  by  which  they 
are  enforced  is  more  pfedominantiy  magical  The  same  pro- 
cedure is  also  applied  to  the  enforcement  of  personal  rights,  such 
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m  f^tMJUam  ktm  attempts  agsioft  die  person  or  lepatstiOD, 
trM  siolttiOQ  of  m  pledge  or  an  agreement,  and  so  forth.  This 
Mpol  procedro  consisted  of  ceremonies  of  firions  kinds, 
■wiahmg  makdicrions  on  the  evil-doer.  Sometimes  these  male- 
dictions vere  ezpiesMd  in  symbol  only,  sometimes  bj  woid  or 
son^  soasetimes  in  writing.  In  case  of  a  pledge  or  egicement^ 
the  person  pot  under  the  pledge  was  made  to  invoke  the  cuise 
OA  himaelf  if  he  broke  it  In  odier  woidsi  the  mama^  the  mystic 
power  inherent  more  or  less  in  every  personaliqr,  and  pre- 
dommant  in  magician  or  ghost^  or  in  the  higher  beings  of  the 
imsgination,  was  set  in  motion  to  guard  a  private  contract  or 
to  avenge  a  private  wrong.  But  this  is  simply  the  applicskioii 
to  private  ends  of  those  religious  forces  which  guard  and  enforce 
public  rights.  M.  Huvelin  concludes,  therefore^  that  in  the 
domain  of  law  the  magical  rite  is  only  a  religious  rite  turned 
from  its  regular  social  aim  and  employed  to  realise  an  individual 
will  or  an  individual  belief.  Thus  the  contradiction  is  resolved. 
The  magical  rite  is  religious  in  form  and  tenour:  it  is  only 
anti-religious  in  its  ends. 

Can  this  conclusion  be  extended  beyond  the  domain  of  law 
to  all  the  applications  of  magic?  M.  Huvelin  thinks  it  can; 
but  for  the  present  be  pursues  the  subject  no  further,  awaiting 
the  results  of  fresh  research  in  a  larger  fidd. 

The  second  Mimmn  is  by  M.  R.  Herts.  It  is  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  funeral  ceremonies  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  a 
clearer  view  of  the  idea  of  death  and  all  that  it  imports  to 
peoples  in  the  lower  culture.  It  is  obvious  that  death  is 
looked  upon  as  somethmg  very  different  from  that  which 
modem  physiological  research  presents  to  us.  A  dead  human 
body  is  not  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  dead  body  of 
any  other  animal  It  inspires  horror;  and  the  more  eminent 
the  person  who  is  dead  the  greater  the  emotion  eidted,  not 
simply  by  the  &ct  of  death  but  by  the  corpse.  Death  in  ftct 
puts  an  end  not  alone  to  the  Tisible  corporeal  existence  of  a 
living  being:  with  the  same  blow  is  destroyed  the  social  being 
graflted  on  the  physical  individuality,  to  which  a  greater  or 
lesser  importance  and  dignity  and  cooaeaation  are  attached  by 
the  oollecthre  consciousness.  The  destruction  of  such  a  betiig 
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ii  equivalent  to  a  aaciilq^e  and  implies  the  interveDtioii  of 
powers  of  the  lame  order  as  himid^  but  hostile,  negative. 
Hence  when  a  savage  communitjr  sees  in  a  death  do  merelf 
natuial  phenomenon  bat  fhe  action  of  spiritual  infloenoes,  we 
must  consider  that  view  not  as  merely  a  ooane  and  persistent 
blunder  but  as  the  naive  ezpiessiOD  of  a  pennanent  social 
necessity.  Society  in  lact  communicates  to  tiie  individuals  who 
compose  it  its  own  perennial  chaiacter.  Because  it  feels  itself 
and  wishes  to  be  immortal  it  cannot  normally  believe  its 
members  destined  to  die:  their  destruction  can  only  be  the 
effect  of  sinister  machinations.  Doubtless  the  realiQr  gives  a 
brutal  contradiction  to  this  prejudice  j  but  the  contrulictioa  is 
always  received  with  the  same  movement  of  indignant  stupor 
and  despair.  Such  an  outrage  most  have  an  author  on  whom 
the  anger  of  the  group  can  be  dischaiged  Thus  when  a  man 
dies  society  does  not  merely  lose  its  unity :  it  is  outraged  in 
the  very  principle  of  its  life,  in  its  faith  in  itseUl  To  read  the 
descriptions  given  by  ethnographers  of  the  scenes  of  furious 
distress  which  take  place  at  or  immediately  after  a  death,  it 
seems  as  if  the  entire  community  felt  itself  lost^  or  at  least 
directly  threatened  by  the  presence  (rf  antagouistic  forces :  the 
very  base  of  its  existence  is  shaken.  The  dead  man,  at  once 
victim  and  prisoner  of  the  evil  powers,  is  cast  violently  out  of 
the  community,  dragging  with  him  his  nearest  relatives. 

But  this  exclusion  is  not  definitive.  Just  as  the  collective 
conscience  does  not  believe  m  the  necessity  of  death  it  refuses 
to  consider  it  as  inevocable.  Becanse  it  has  fiuith  in  itself  a 
healthy  society  cannot  admit  that  an  individual,  who  has  made 
part  of  its  own  substance,  on  whom  it  has  impressed  its  mark, 
is  lost  for  ever.  Life  must  have  the  last  word.  (Xnder  different 
forms  the  deceased  will  issue  from  the  terrors  of  death  to 
re-enter  into  the  peace  of  human  communion.  This  deliver* 
ance  and  reintegration  constitute  one  of  the  most  solemn 
acts  of  the  collective  life  in  the  least  advanced  societies  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge^  They  are  the  object  of  the 
most  important  ceremonies.  But  the  dead  man  does  not  retunoi 
simply  to  the  life  he  has  quitted:  the  separation  has  been 
too  profound  to  be  thus  instantly  abolished.    He  will  be 
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leimitied  to  those  who  like  him  and  before  him  have  left  this 
world,  to  the  oommimity  of  ancestofs.  He  will  enter  that 
mythical  sodeQr  of  souls  which  emj  society  oonstracts  in 
the  image  of  itsel£  That  sodely  differs  fiom  the  actual  society 
of  living  men  in  being  ideal,  freed  from  limitations.  The  soul 
that  enters  it,  however,  will  have  to  undergo  sn  Initiation 
analogous  to  that  by  which  the  youth  is  taken  oot  of  the 
society  of  women  and  childien,  and  tntiodoced  into  that  of 
adult  men.  Initiation,  the  original  integration  which  gives 
the  individual  access  in  the  first  place  to  the  sacred  mysteries 
of  the  tribe,  implies  a  profound  change  of  his  person,  a  renewal 
of  his  body  and  soul,  such  as  confers  on  htm  the  needful  religions 
and  moral  capacity.  And  the  analogy  of  the  two  phenomena 
is  so  fundamental  that  this  change  is  very  often  aocomplisbed 
by  the  symbolical  death  of  the  aspirant,  followed  by  his  new 
birth  to  a  higher  life. 

Moreover,  there  are  analogies  between  death  as  represented 
in  the  collective  consciousness  and  die  other  great  crises  of 
life — ^birth  and  marriage.  In  the  ceremonies  attendant  00  all 
three  there  are  mystical  perils  incuired,  and  rites  of  pnrffica- 
tioo  to  be  performed.  In  all  three  there  is  a  change  of  the 
mode  of  existence,  a  transition  from  one  group  to  another ; 
and  these  changes  are  expressed  in  the  rites.  Thus  death  is 
not  conceived  as  a  fact  unique  and  without  analogy.  In  our 
civilization  the  stages  of  social  life  are  feebly  marked.  But 
less  advanced  societies,  whose  internal  structure  is  massive 
and  rigid,  conceive  a  man's  life  is  a  succession  of  heterogeneous 
phases  with  fixed  o  itliiu^s,  to  each  one  of  which  corresponds 
a  definite  social  claims  more  or  less  organiztd.  Cunscqucntly, 
each  ])romotion  of  the  individual  implies  the  passage  from 
one  group  to  another,  an  exclusion — that  is  to  say,  a  death — 
and  a  new  uiiegration — that  is  to  say,  a  birth.  Doubtless, 
these  two  elements  do  not  always  appear  in  the  same  perspective. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  change  it  is  soineLimes  the  one, 
sometimes  the  other,  that  fixes  the  collective  aiicntion,  and 
determine  the  dominant  character  of  the  event;  but  they  are 
at  bottom  complementary.  Death  is  for  the  social  conscious- 
ness only  a  particular  species  of  a  general  phenomenon. 
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In  the  light  of  these  conaidenitioDS  we  can  undeistand  why 
death  is  conceiyed  as  a  state  of  tmositioo  having  a  certain 
dntatioQ.  Bveiy  change  of  state  of  an  individual  who  fiaises 
from  one  group  to  another  implies  a  profound  modification  in 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  society  in  xegard  to  him,  a  modification 
which  is  accomplished  gradually  and  takes  time.  The  raw  fact 
of  physical  death  does  not  suffice  to  consummate  death  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  survivors.  The  image  of  him  who  is  dead 
made  but  hoely  part  of  the  system  of  things  in  this  world.  It  is 
only  detached  little  by  little,  by  a  series  of  internal  rendings. 
We  do  not  all  at  once  think  of  the  dead  as  dead ;  our  participa- 
tion in  one  and  the  same  social  life  with  him  creates  bonds  which 
are  not  broken  in  a  day.  The  (act  only  imposes  itself  upon  us 
little  by  little^  and  it  is  not  until  the  end  of  a  prolonged  conflict 
that  we  consent,  that  we  believe  in  the  separation  as  real  It  is 
this  painful  psychological  process  which  is  expressed  under  an 
objective  and  mystical  form  in  the  belief  that  the  soul  only  braaks 
progressively  the  bonds  which  attach  it  to  the  world;  and  the 
soul  cannot  again  find  a  stable  existence  before  the  representation 
of  the  dead  has  taken  m  the  consciousness  of  the  survivors  a 
definitive  and  pacified  character.  Between  the  persistent  image 
of  a  man  fiimiliar  and  like  ourselves  and  the  image  of  an  ancestor 
sometime  venerated  and  always  distant,  the  opposition  is  too 
profound  to  enable  the  latter  immediately  to  take  the  place  of 
the  former.  Hence  the  notion  of  an  intermediate  state  during 
which  the  soul  is  thought  to  firee  itself  from  the  mortuary  impurity 
or  the  sin  which  remained  clinging  to  it  If,  then,  a  certain  time 
is  necessary  to  banish  the  dead  from  the  land  of  the  livings  it  is 
because  society,  shaken  by  the  blow,  must  recover  its  equilibrium 
gradually,  and  because  the  double  mental  labour  of  severance 
and  synthesis,  which  the  integration  of  the  individual  in  a  new 
world  supposes,  is  only  accomplished  by  degrees,  and  demands 
time  for  its  completion. 

This  period  of  trouble  and  rending  is  expressed  concretely  by 
the  gradual  destruction  of  the  old  earthly  body.  When  the 
corpse  is  reduced  to  bones  no  longer  subject  to  corruption, 
over  which  death  has  no  more  power,  the  condition  and  the 
sign  of  the  final  deliveiance  is  reached.  Now  that  the  body  of 
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the  deceased  is  like  those  of  the  ancestors,  there  tecflii  no  longer 
any  obstacle  to  the  entry  of  the  soul  into  their  commonicHL  This 
mental  connection  between  the  soul  and  the  body  is  neoenary 
not  merely  becnne  llie  coUcdive  thouiht  is  in  the  beginning 
concrete  and  incapable  ol  coaoafing  of  a  purely  spiritual  exist- 
ence, but  still  more  because  it  pioents  a  profoundly  dramatic 
character.  A  group  of  acts  is  required  to  fix  the  attention,  to 
orientate  the  imaginatioil,  to  sqggest  belief.  Nov  the  subject- 
matter  on  which  the  ooDectife  activity  will  be  ezercbed  after 
death,  and  which  will  serve  as  the  object  of  rites,  is  natmally 
the  corpse.  The  integration  of  the  dead  in  the  invisible  society 
will  only  be  fiilly  effected  when  the  material  remains  are  united 
to  those  of  the  fathers.  It  is  the  action  that  society  exercises  on 
the  body  which  confers  full  reality  on  the  drama  it  imagines  for 
the  soul.  Thus  the  physical  phenomena  constituting  and  following 
death,  if  they  do  not  by  themselves  determine  the  collective 
lepreseDtations  and  emotions,  contribats  to  give  them  the  definite 
form  they  present;  they  bring  them,  as  it  wen^  a  material 
support  Society  projects  into  the  world  that  surrounds  it  its 
own  methods  of  thinking  and  feeling,  and  the  latter  in  return 
fixes,  regulates,  and  limits  them  in  time. 

I  have  lingered  so  long  over  this  impressive  essay  that  I  have 
no  more  ipace,  otherwise  I  should  have  been  glad  to  lay  before 
the  member!  of  the  Society  a  summsiy  of  M.  Bougie's  discussion 
which  follows  on  the  relation  between  law  and  caste  in  India. 
The  roots  of  the  law  in  religion  and  the  position  and  fimction  of 
the  Brahmans  are  considered  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
investigstiona,  and  the  anthropological  results  are  carefully  sum- 
marised. But  for  these  and  for  the  reviews  of  anthropological 
and  sociological  literature  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  vohme 
I  must  refer  the  readers  to  its  pages. 


E.  Sidney  Hartland. 
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La  Notion  de  l'I^tre  Supreme  chez  les  Peuplf.s  Non- 
Ci VI lists.  Par  K£Ni  Hoffmann.  Komet,  Gen^vf, 
1907. 

MoNsiiDR  RbnA  Hoppmanh's  work  is  his  thesis  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divioitj  in  the  University  of  Geneva.  His 
topic  is  "The  All  Father,"  in  Mr.  Howitfc's  useful  phrase,  and 
the  bdief  in  the  All  Father  among  savages  and  barbarians  of 
various  grades  of  culture.  In  his  opinion  the  facts,  till  quite 
recently,  have  been  little  dwelt  upon,  or  iU  interpreted"  by 
students  of  the  evolution  of  religion,  though  they  place  a 
point  of  tntenogation''  on  the  theories  whose  authors  pass 
then  by* 

M.  Hoflhiann  regrets  that  in  French  there  is  no  equivalent 
for  our  **AU  Father,"  and  protests  that  he  uses  **£tie 
Suprfime"  with  no  metaphysial  connotation.  He  wants  **a 
term  neutral,  colourless,  and  without  histoty,"  and  such  a  term 
in  French  it  is  difficult  to  find. 

Beginnmg  with  Australia,  M.  Hoffmann  makes  good  use  of 
all  our  roost  recent  authorities,  including  Herr  Strehlow^s 
lettets  in  Giobus  of  1907.  I  do  not  know  J.  Dawson's  The 
Snifish  Colmiy  cf  N,E,  Waks^  18O4,  and  suspect  a  misprint 
in  the  date  (p.  s6).  When  our  author  represents  Mr.  Howitt 
as  "contradicting  himself"  (p*  30X  in  1885-1904,  about  a 
Dteri  All  Father,  he  seems  to  misunderstand  his  authority. 
The  statements  of  Mr.  Gason  about  an  All  Father,  Mwra- 
Mura^  cited  in  1883  by  Mr.  Howitt,  were  contradicted  by 
Mr.  Siebert's  discovery  that  the  Mnra-Mura  are  mythical 
ancestral  bemgs.  To  be  sure  Herr  Reuther  corroborates  Mr. 
Gason  as  to  an  All  Father,  named  MurOy  distinct  from  the 
ancestrsl  Mura-Mura^  and  Reuther  had  fourteen  years  of 
experience  among  the  Dieri,  as  a  missionary.  The  tribe  is 
now  verging  on  extinction,  but  as  Mr.  Siebert  found  no  All 
Father,  while  the  sky-dweller  fointly  remembered  is  Armo9ifa^ 
not  Murot  Mr.  Howitt  could  only  accept  the  most  recent 
information,  in  correction  of  the  earlier  account 

As  against  the  denial  of  an  Aiunta  All  Father,  M.  Hoffmann 
sets  the  Alifirm  ol  Herr  Stiehlow.   Probably  be  eadsts  m  the 
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belief  of  Herr  Strehlow's  region  of  inquny,  bat  not  in  that  of 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  GtUen.  Thef  could  not  have  miaaed  a 
being  after  whom  they  made  research,  if  he  were  part  <tf 
Arunta  belief  in  their  field  of  work.  Among  the  adjacent 
Loritja  tribe,  Herr  Strehlow  finds  an  **£tre  SuprTme,"  Tukura, 
while  the  Alcheringa  ancestral  spirits  are  Tukutita^  in  the 
plural;  M.  Hoflfmann  compares  Dieri  MuraQ)  and  the 
ancestral  beings,  Mura-iiura,  We  need  more  knowledge  of 
Uie  language.  He  lays  stress  on  the  many  grades  of  difference 
in  the  conceptions  of  the  All  Father,  from  the  moral  Baiame 
and  MungatMigaua  of  the  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai,  to  the  non- 
mocal  Atnatu  of  the  Kaitish.  He  inclines  to  think  that  if 
Mr.  Howitt  rightly  takes  Kumai  and  Yuin  ideas  to  suggest, 
perhaps,  an  age  prior  to  adoration  of  ancestors  (M.  Hoffinann 
means^  e.^.,  the  Dieri  Mura-Mura)^  then  the  moral  is  moce 
archaic  than  the  non>motal  Alt  Father,  who  is  fading  away 
under  the  competition  of  animistic  and  Alcheringa  ideas.  But 
I  have  not  observed  that  the  Alcheringa  spirits  take  up  any 
of  the  moml  sway  of  beings  like  Baiame:  and  Aldieringa 
beings  are  not  ghosts  of  kiuwn  human  ancestois. 

M  Hoffmann  next  studies  the  Fiiegians, — about  whom  one 
desires  more  recent  information, — ^the  Bushmen,  and  /VrAf^ 
of  the  Andamanese.  For  the  African  All  Fathers  he  uses 
the  evidence  of  Miss  Kingsleyi  Alligret,  Trilles,  Bennet 
{J,AJ.  vol  nix.,  1899),  Biguin,  Ded^  Jacottet^  Gottschliog 
{J.A,I.  vol  XXXV.,  1905),  Hetherwick,  and  Spieth  {DU  Ewt^ 
StSmme,  Reimer,  Berlin,  1906).  The  last^iamed  writer  is 
unknown  to  me^  and  many  of  the  others  had  not  published 
their  observations  when  I  wrote  THe  Making  cf  MeKghm, 

An  Ewe  hymn  to  Mawu  (p.  65)  singularly  resembles 
Psalm  139,  veise  7,  a  se^q.  Mamm  appears  to  receive  no 
sacrifice  except  once  a  year  a  goat  tethered  to  a  stake  and 
left  to  die.  Though  Melanesia  yields  few  traces  of  an  AU 
Father,  the  Hantu  of  the  people  of  Elema  is  a  fine  example, 
destitute  of  cult  (Hohnes,  J,A,L  vol  xxxii.,  1903),  and  ZtflSa, 
in  the  Reef  Islands,  is  equally  good,  though  he  seems  to 
receive  both  pmyera  and  offerings  (O'Fanrell,  /.A J,  vol  xxxiv., 
1904).   In  the  isle  of  Nias  (west  coast  of  Sumatra)  Ltwalangi 
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has  no  colt  (Sondermann  in  Wameck's  Allgememt  MUshns- 
ttiischri/t,  yoL  xL,  p.  1884). 

M.  Ho0hiann  next  studies  America,  and  finds  All  Fatheri 
In  abundance.  He  briefly  recapitulates  thdr  chaiacterisdcs 
and  attribotes,  and  explains  their  tendency  to  pass  into  the 
background  of  belief  and  to  fade  into  the  shadow  of  a  name. 
He  next  remarks  00  the  singular  omission  of  notice  of  these 
beings  by  many  recent  theorists,  such  as  Herbert  Spencer 
and  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  and  he  argues  against  the 
theoiy  that  the  All  Father  is  boirowed  from  Christian  teachers ; 
or  is  developed  out  of  ghost-worship,  or  nature-worship,  by 
peoples  who  neither  worship  nature  nor  ghosts.  He  concludes 
that  the  All  Father  belief,  so  far,  is  irriductibW*  \  and  he 
declines  to  advance  any  theory  of  its  origin,  or  to  enter 
into  metaphysics.  He  fears  that  he  has  "fait  la  part  trop 
belle''  for  the  All  Father,  and,  in  fact,  his  exposition  of  the 
chronique  scandaUtise  of  that  being  does  come  rather  late  in 
the  work  (pp.  113-116).  It  might  have  been  wiser  to  state,  at 
the  beginning,  that  many  All  Fathers  are  as  capable  of  incon- 
sequences  and  Hourdertes  as  Zeus  himself.  But  M.  Hoffmann 
holds,  and  here  he  will  not,  I  think,  satisfy  Mr.  Hartland,  that 
tlie  hightr  aspecli>  ol  the  Ail  Father  rise  Ironi  a  dccjicr  straium 
of  the  savage  consciousness,  and  that  tlie  hu'ht  iiiytiis,  comic 
or  obscene,  rise  from  lacuhics  oi  j)la\1uh^L'ss.  '!  his  view,  he 
remarks,  may  l-e  considered  arbitrary  ;  wtj  may  have  no  right 
to  distinguisti  between  Ihc  rehgious  ami  tlie  mythological,  but 
"  cettc  distinction  cc  n'est  pas  nous  qui  ha  laisons,  mais  les 
sauvai^es  eiix  inemes."  On  this,  and  other  points,  M.  Ilolfmann 
wUl  probably  not  make  many  converts.  But  his  thesis  offers 
an  excellent  synopsis  of  the  facts  in  ti  e  Ali  lather  belief, 
facts  which,  I  agree  with  him,  were  in  i^ome  danger  of  being 
overlooked.  He  infomiis  me  thai  he  will  be  pleased  to  send 
copies  of  his  thesis  to  persons  interested  in  his  topic,  but 
perhaps  students  may  prefer  to  order  it  from  his  publisher, 
<*Imprimerie  Romet,  26  liouievard  Ucorges-Favori,  Geneva." 

A.  Lang. 
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Emoush  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads;  edited  from  the 
collection  of  Francis  Jambs  Child  by  Helen  Child 
Sargent  and  Gborge  Lyman  Kittredge.  London,  1905. 
D.  Nutt;  Boston  and  New  York :  Houghton  WSB&xl  &  Co. 
tss.  6d. 

I  still  remember  the  smile  with  which  Svend  Grundtvig  said 
that  "  DOW  had  *  Denmark's  old  Folk-ballads '  produced  a  living 
offspring''  when,  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  one  day 
handed  me  a  stately  quarto,  the  first  of  Child's  great  folk-ballad 
pabUcations.  A  superficial  glance  showed  that  the  whole 
arrangement  of  teart^  introduction,  and  notes  conformed  very 
closely  to  the  outward  form  of  **DgF.''^  But  besides  this 
there  was  an  inward  likeness  between  the  two  works.  Both 
were  sprung  from  their  authors'  lifelong,  thorough  and  con- 
scientious researches  into  the  ballad-poetry  of  their  native  lands, 
both  were  the  outcome  of  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  the  folk- 
poetry  of  the  whole  world  j  each  is  rich  in  parallels,  cautious 
in  conclusions.  Similar  ways  of  work  and  a  spiritual  kinship 
have  made  the  writers  into  close  comrades.  The  most  char- 
acteristic feature  in  both  works  is  the  certainQr  with  which  true 
folk-tradition  is  distinguished  from  liteiaiy  emendation.  Both 
authors  had  a  lively  sense  of  what  folk-poetry  will  say,  and  it 
is  this  which  makes  their  productions  sudi  a  valuable  guide, — 
a  sense  which  unhappily  is  found  all  too  seldom  among  the 
various  writers  who^  since  then,  have  busied  themselves  with 
folk-poetiy.  To  put  it  shortly,  they  had  that  which  made  their 
sge  the  golden  age  for  the  study  of  folk-poetiy;  a  compre» 
hensive  survey  of  the  material,  an  instinct  not  only  for  its 
wider  outlines,  but  also  for  each  individual  feature  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  luxuriance  of  life  which  marks  its  wholes  an  untiring 
power  of  work  to  catty  the  problem  through  m  all  its  breadth, 
a  never-failing  interest  in  eveiy  new  contributiaii  which  could 
be  won  from  far  or  near. 

«««««« 

A  comparison  between  the  two  works  suggests  itself.  They 
stand  alone  in  European  liteFstnte,  still  unsurpassed  by  any 

Svend  Gnmdtv^,  Danmariks  gamU  fUkaiter. 
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waaoBaai.  Thef  vie  with  CKh  other  in  immenie  leuniiig, 
Herei  periiapiy  Qiild,  who  could  build  on  GmndtYi^  attaint  the 
higher  point  In  any  case  he  has  with  incredible  peneverance 
got  at  the  whole  literature  of  Europe^  indttdtng  Uteraturea  haid 
to  come  at|  luch  as  the  &voai&  Gnmdtvig's  work  gives  the 
impresaioD  of  steadf  growth,  Child's  of  a  pause  in  the  advance 
of  knowledge  where,  rich  as  are  the  additions  he  makes*  they 
but  seldom  open  out  new  views  of  his  snbject  Child  had  a 
passion  for  detail,  to  which  he  trusted  to  an  extent  which 
haa  seldom  been  shown  by  anyone  else  who  had  audi  colossal 
material  to  deal  with.  It  is  this,  and  his  good  fortune  in  being 
able  to  bring  his  work  to  an  end  himself  which  makes  the 
fruit  of  his  labour  so  useful.  If  we  ask  for  a  single  definite 
result  which  can  serve  aa  a  mark  to  show  how  fitt  he  has 
carried  us  forward,  it  is  harder  to  name  one.  One  must  rather 
look  to  the  veiy  ground-work  of  his  pubUcatioD,  to  the  diligence 
with  which  he  has  traced  out  notebooks  and  manuscripts  in 
private  hands,  dating  from  the  dme  when  diere  was  still  living 
tradition  to  gamer  fiom,  records  from  the  period  of  romantic 
poetry,  and  to  the  deamess  with  which  he  has  sifted  out 
bookish  remodelling  from  trae  folk-work.  But  in  going  over 
the  general  field  of  folk-poetry  Child  is  extremdy  cautious,  his 
great  collection  of  examples  is  material  placed  on  record,  but 
with  the  utmost  caution  he  only  draws  the  bare  outlines  of 
their  relationship^  and  often  hardly  indicates  them. 

The  contrast  between  them  shows  most  strongly  where  both 
are  working  on  the  same  ballad.  Compare^  for  instance,  JTcvV 
demorderen  (DgF.,  183)  with  lady  Isabel  and  the  E^-Kn^^hi 
(Child,  4).  Grandtvig's  introduction  is  one  of  his  most  beautifbl 
examinations  of  the  indications  to  be  drawn  from  the  grouping 
of  the  material;  Child's  is  an  extraordinarily  dose  rendering 
of  Grandtvig's,  only  with  still  fuller  material,  following  him 
aloQg  the  whole  line,  even  on  points  which  well  deserved  to 
be  taken  up  as  subjects  for  fresh  investigation,  such  as  the 
question  whether  the  tempter-knight  is  thought  of  from  the  very 
first  as  a  supernatural  being. 

But  taking  these  two  ballad-editois  as  they  are,  they  serve 
to  supplement  each  other.    That  two  such  men,  with  sob- 
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ttaotiaUjr  the  same  vian^  sbooki  have  toiled  at  ttus  uDmeme 
material  from  the  fint  commcpcemcnt,  is  a  piece  of  good  Coitmie 
for  later  leaearch ;  and  ooe  can  scarcely  imagiiie  that  the  woik 
oould  poMibly  have  been  accomplished  better  than  it  has  been 

by  them. 

These  are  the  thoughts  which  force  themselves  upon  t»» 
now  that  the  English  folk-ballads  lie  before  as,  not  merely  in 
the  great  teo-volume  edition,  which  costs  maiqr  pounds,  but  alao 
in  the  new  abridged  edition,  which  is  sold  remarkably  chei^ 
Here  each  nnmber  in  the  cx>Uection  is  represented  by  one  or 
more  versions,  with  a  very  short  introduction  which  gives  the 
result  of  the  detailed  tnTestigation.  In  this  shape  the  English 
folk4Mllads  are  easily  accessible;  and  to  readers  in  the  North 
this  group  of  poetry  certainly  seems  that  which  in  its  whole 
range  of  ideas-^and  to  some  extent  alao  in  its  individnal 
themes — stands  nearest  to  our  own  ballad-poetry. 

Axil  Ouuk  (in  I>amiU  SimMer^  1907. 
Translated  by  A.  F.  Major.) 


Books  for  Review  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Editor  of  Foik-Lore^ 

c/o  David  Nutt, 
57-59  LoKG  AcRB,  London. 
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Aarhas :  folktale,  aoQii 

Abartach,  son  of  Allchad,  30 
Aberdeenshire,    see   Braeinar ;  atid 
Crathie 

Abipones  :  mourning  custom,  400 
Abraham  ;  in  Jewish  legend,  22 
Abruzzi  Mountains:  {see also CocnWo)', 

folktale,       ;  munasteries  founded 

by  St.  Doinenico,  21^ 
Abyssinia,  see  Bogos 
Accounts  of  Folk-Lore  Society,  IQJ 
Achilles  myth,  2&2 
Achren,  battle  of, 

Acton  (SufTutk) :  treasure  in  Wimbell 

Pond,  274 
Adam,  jinns  descend  firom,  Palestine, 

Ai^mnan,  vision  of,  16^-4 

Adar,  month  of :  ruled  by  7  evil 
spirits,  416 

Adotiis :  Fnuer's  AdcniSf  Attis^  Osiris 
reviewed,  220-4  ;  cuU  a  '  Life '  cult, 
295-6 ;  The  Grail  and  the  Rites  of 
Adonis,  by  Miss  J.  L.  Weston,  ^ 
7,  283  305 

Aosar,  month  of:  fast  in  honour  of 
moon,  Ilarranians,  4I4,  416 

yEgean  islands,  w  Greek  islands 

Aeneze  :  Ramadin  fast,  417 

iHsop's  fables,  parallels  to,  \J_ 

Africa :  {see  also  Abyssinia  ;  Aleeria 
Angola ;     Bantu ;  Basutoland 
Bemba ;    Benin ;    Bombe  tribes 
British   East   Africa :  Bushmen 
Carthi^ ;     Dahomey ;  Egypt 
Gallas ;  Gold  Coast ;  Guinea,  South 
Haussa ;     Hottentots ;  Kongo 
Loango;  Lasiba;  Morocco;  Nigeria 
Nyassaland;  OldCalaliar;  Rhodesia 
Siena  Leone  Protectorate  :  Soudan 
Swahili ;   Tanganyika  \  Uganda 
emd  Yoruba);  All  Father  belief, 
468 ;  amulet,  249 ;  Dennett's  At  the 
Back  efthe  Black  Man's  Mind\  or^ 
Notes  on  the  Kingly  Oj^e  in  West 
Africa^  reviewed,  234-40 ;  string 
game,    113  ;   ttvj/,— Some  West 
African  Customs,  by  Abiose,  86-8 

Agariya:  no  fire  in  huuac  on  day 
of  cremation,  405 


Agnation  or  father-right :  amongst 
Hereto,  245,  and  Nyassa  tribes, 
245  ;  sister-marriage  under,  223 

Agnus  castus;  leaves  cure  headacbCi 
Greek  islands,  329 

Agra :  Tij  Mahal,  427 

Agricultuial  folklore  :  {see  also  Corn ; 
Corn  spirits,  vegetation  souls,  and  the 
like  ;  I  larvest  customs  and  belief ; 
Ploughing  customs  and  beliefe ; 
and  Sowing  customs  and  belief)  j 
AgricalturalSuperstitionsin  Bellary, 
by  W.  Francis,  331-5 ;  circuiting 
fields  with  torches,  Hallowe'en, 
Braemar,  85 

*'  AgriopetalTda  "  :  ashes  as  emmen- 
agogue,  Greek  islands,  329 

Ahiensbarg :  disturbed  grave  vault, 
,177-9.  ^84- S 

Ahts :  taboos  at  puberty,  408 

Ailbe,  dog  of  Culand,  230-1 

Alaska,  see  Eskimo  ;  and  Thlinkets 

Albania :  no  cooking  for  3  days  after 
death,  405 

Alcheringa  Qaditions,  Australia,  468 

Alder-tree:  log  of  in  tale  of  Dun 
Mouse,  230 

Alexandria :  colony  from  in  S.  Gaul, 
126 ;  Zenodore  of,  126 

Algeria  :  {see  also  Algiers ;  Burmal-ar> 
Rabba ;  and  Cunstantine) ;  mourn- 
ing customs,  406 

Algiers  :  fountains  of  jinn,  246  ;  n^ro 
religious  societies,  246 

AUchaid  of  the  Many-coloured  Rai- 
ment,  30-1 

All  Father,  see  Deity,  conceptions  of 

Allhallow  Even,  su  Hallowe'en 

All  Hallows  Eve  and  other  Festivals 
in  Connaught,  by  J.  Byrne, 
437-9 

All  Saints'  Eve,  sec  Hallowe'en 
Almhain  :  in  folktale,  31 
Almsgiving  associated  with  fasting, 

4202 
Alsace,  see  Elsa&s 

AUiv^^tiscke  Sagm  und  M&rchent  by 

a!  Wiedemann,  reviewed,  uiySl 
Alum  :  as  amulet,  Palestine,  70 
Alur  Taluq,  sec  Nerakini 
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Alva :  St.  Servan's  weU,  34 
Amangons,  Kin^;,  $ee  King  Amangons 
AinarHvaii.  carvings  at,  13 
Amargin  the  hero.  138 
Amathaon,  son  of  D6n,  145 
AmxEulu  :  Callaway's  KMgious  Sys- 
af  tkg  Amazulu,  212;  words 
umu'ti.  etc.,  238 
Anien.  ilcity,  Kgypt,  117-8 
America,  w  Central  America  ;  North 
America ;    South   America ;  and 
\Vesi  Indies 
Amrum  island  :  baby-wells,  268 
Amulets  and  talismans,  70,  189,  249- 

50,  329-30,  362^  426 
AnaHita,  moon-goddess,  Iran,  269-70. 
Ancestors:  ancestral  spirits,  Australia, 
467-8,  Kafirs,  .145-6,  Herero,  239; 
worshipped,  Khasis,  241 
Ancient  Barbarous  Sports,  336-8 
Ancient  Customs  at  the  Riding  of 

Langholm  Marches,  335-6 
Ancient  Law,  hy  Sir  tL  S.  Maine 
and  Sir  F.  PoUixk,  reviewed,  351, 
3^3-4 

Andaman  islands  :  All  Father  belief, 
468 ;  mourning  custom,  401 ;  taboos 
at  puberty,  4^ ;  tribes  resembling 
Andamanese,    Malay  Peninsula, 

453  4 

Angakut,  set  Wizards 

Anglo-Saxons  :  Shore's  Origin  of  the 

AtmlO'Saxon  Kaee  reviewed,  3SI-3 
Angmagssalik :  Eskimo  settlements, 

ola:  Kalunga,  Death,  239; 
zambi,  deity,  239 
Angus  the  druid,  2S 
Animals  in  folklore :  {su  also  Ante- 
lope; Badger;  Bear;  Birds  in 
folklore;  Buffalo;  Camel;  Cat; 
Cattle;  Crustacea  in  folklore;  Deer; 
Dog ;  Donkey ;  Dragon  ;  Duiker ; 
Elephant  ;  Ermine ;  Fish  in  folk- 
lore; Gazelle;  G«it;  Hare;  Horse; 
Ibex ;  Indian  ass ;  Insects  in 
folklore ;  Jackal ;  Leoi>ard  ;  Levia- 
than ;  Lion ;  Monkey :  Mouse ; 
Mouse  deer;  Mule;  Otter;  Pig; 
Rat ;  Reptiles  in  folklore ;  Rhin- 
oceros ;  Sable  ;  Sheep ;  Sponge ; 
Stag ;  Tiger ;  Unicom ;  Wer-beasts ; 
Wolf ;  am/ Worm);  all  have  worms 
in  heads,  Aristotle,  21% ;  animal 
clans,  j&takas,  22 ;  animal  stories, 
12,  16-7 ;  cycle  of  L2  animals, 
China,  1 19  ;  female,  not  sacrificed. 


India,    3^;    skins    worn  by 
Armenian  clergy,  432-3 
Ann/e  Socio/o^iaue,  L\  vols.  IX  and 
X,  by  E.   Dorkheim,  reviewed, 

9S-t02,  460-6 
Annual   meeting,   4-5 ;    Report  of 

Council,  61 II 
Annwn,  or  Celtic  Other- World,  142, 

145,  149-SI.  15? 

Antelope  :  origin  of  Unicom,  213-4 

Anthropological  Essays  presented  to 
Edtvard  Burnett  TyloVy  edit,  by 
N.  W.  Thomas,  reviewed,  4S7-6o 

Antigone,  the  story  of,  15 

Antilles:  fasting  as  mourning,  398 ; 
religious  purification  by  vomiting, 
393 ;  taboos  at  puberty,  408 

Antrim  :  visited  by  cows  of  Ek)chaid 
Echb61,  148 

Anubis :  cult  in  S.  Gaul.  L26 

Anvil :  reversed  in  cursing,  Con- 
naught,  348 

Anyanja,  see  Nyanja 

Apache  Indians :  string  game,  I15  ; 
taixjos  at  puberty,  408 

Apollo  :  Mefkart  identified  with,  127 

Apparitions  foretell  future,  Palestine, 
68 

Ap^le :  bobbing  for  apples,  Hallow- 
een,  Denbighshire  and  Ros- 
common, A37-8 ;  in  folktale,  India, 
428-9 ;  gold,  in  folktale,  Sweden, 
199 ;  mandrake  fruit  the  "  apple  of 
the  insane,"  Arabs,  68;  in  tales 
of  Celtic  Other- World, 

Apple-tree :  connected  with  Avallach, 
king  of  Other- World,  32  ;  in  folk- 
tales, 192,  rQ5;  in  tale  of  Gilla 
Dacker,  49^  of  St.  Serf,  Culross, 

A^i^ :  cuckm^  feast,  341 
Aquila,  see  Scanno 

Aqnitaine:  no  trace  of  God-mallet, 

U2 

Arabia,  su  Aeneze  ;  Hiri,  cave  of ; 
Koreish ;  and  Mecca 

Arakh  tribe  :  worship  of  dead,  401 
Aralach  as  king  of  Hades,  140 
Arawn :  as  king  of  Hades,  140,  or 

Annwn,  145.  149-50 
Arbois  de  Jubainville,  H^  d' :  Le 

S^jour  des  Morts  saivant  la  Myth- 

ologie  Celtique,  339-40 ;  comment 

by  A.  Null,  445-8."^ 
Arcadia,  set  Elatus  nver 
Argyllshire,  see  Lochleven 
Ancia,  see  Nemi,  wood  of 
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Aristotle:  folklore  in  his  History  of 
Animals,  212-5 

Arizona,  set  Moqui  Indians 

Armenia:  {set  also  ]gss>\As)\  Notes  on 
some  Eari^  Ecclesiasiica.1  Practices 
in  Armenta,  by  F.  C.  Conybeare, 
432-5;  Sarmad  the  Armenian,  432; 
sprinkling  infants  with  sail,  262 

Arthur,  King,  see  King  Arthur 

Arunta  tribe  :  179 ;  All  Father  belief, 
467  8 ;  marital  customs  and  terms, 
310,  312-3;  religious evolation,  347; 
taboo  on  menstruous  women,  408 

Arasi  tribe,  323 

Arvemes :  statue  at,  i_26 

Ashes  :  in  agricultural  magic,  India, 

Asia,  see  Arabia ;  Asia  Minor ;  A^yna; 
Babvlonia  ;  Baloches  ;  Burmah  ; 
Chaldeans;  China;  Cyprus;  East 
Indies ;  India ;  Japan ;  Malay 
Peninsula  ;  Mongolia  ;  Palestine  ; 
Persia ;  Philippines ;  Phoenicia ; 
Siam  :  Syria ;  Tibet ;  and  Turkey- 
in-Asia 

Asia  Minor,  see  Cilicia;  Georgia; 

Lydia ;  and  Phrygia 
Asunan,  devil  of  epilepsy,  Palestine, 

n 

Ass,  se£  Donkey 

Assam  :  {,su  also  jainlia  Hill ;  Jowai ; 
Khasis ;  Mikirs ;  Nagas ;  and  Syn- 
tcng) ;  coil  ornaments,  219 

Assyria ;  fish  emblem  of  fertility,  270 

Astragali :  in  divination,  214 ;  game 
of,  Jeru.-ialem,  2j 

Astrology :  in  Jewish  legend,  Pales- 
tine, 23 

Astronomical  folklore,  see  Moon  ;  and 
Sun 

At  the  Back  of  the  Black  Man's  Mind; 

or.  Notes  on  the  Kingly  Office  in 

West  Africa,  by  R.  E.  Dennett, 

reviewed,   234  40 ;    comment  on 

review,  442- S 
Athach,  the.  a  giant,  47 
Athens :  in  Irish  folktale,  30 ;  King 

Erechthcus,  223 
Atnatu,  All  FatHer,  Kaitish  tribe,  468 
Attica,  see  Athens  ;  Helicon  ;  and 

Hymeltos 
Attila,  saga  of, 
Attis,  ritual  of,  220-2 
Attdieme,  Bay  of :  story  of  Is,  III 
Auditors,  election  of,  5 
Aurangzib,  Moghul  emperor.  427»  4^ 

32 


Australia :  {see  also  New  South  Wales ; 

?iieensland  ;     South     Australia ; 
orres  Straits ;  and  Victoria) ;  All 
Father  beliefs,  467-8 ;  Australian 
Marriage    Customs,    by    N.  W. 
Thomas,  306-18;  marriage  customs, 
306-18,    4^7  ;    Thomas  Kinship 
Organisations  and  Group  Marriage 
in    Australia   reviewed,    105-10 ; 
Thomas'  Natives  of  Australia  re- 
viewed, 105-6  ;  The  Native  Tribes 
of  South- East  Australia,  by  A.  W. 
Howitt  and  A.  Lane,  91-3,  1 02, 
1 66-86  ;  religious  evolution,  346-7  ; 
string  games,  iij  ;  totemism,  457 
Austria  :  Lower,  babies  grow  on  tree, 

269 ;  Whitsun  king,  277 
Austro- Hungary,   see  Austria  ;  Bo- 
hemia;    Hungary;    Inn-Viertel ; 
Moravia  ;  Silesia ;  Slavonia  ;  and 
Tyrol 

Avag5u  as  king  of  Hades,  140 
Avallac,  King,  see  King  Avallac 
Avarta  the  Dedannan,  30-2,  47 
Avnslev :   corpse  removed  through 

hole  in  wall,  371 
Avon  (Lanark) :  Mary  Hosies,  266 
Aztecs,  ste  Mexico,  ancient 

Babies,  see  Birth  customs  and  beliefe 
Babylonia :  month  Adar  ruled  by  2 
evil  spirits,  416 ;  7th  month  sacred, 

413 

Backwards :  danger  of  so  looking,  345 
Badaga  tribe,  104 

Badger :  hair  as  amulet  against  evil 

^e,  Italy,  189 
Badhbh,  goddess  of  battles,  133 
Baetyls,  see  Stones 
Baia£  wells :  cured  sterility,  271 
Baiame,  All  Father,  Australia,  io6. 

468 

Balance  Sheet  of  Folk-Lore  Society, 
II 

Baldness,    charm    against,  Greek 

islands,  330 
Ballads,  see  Folk-songs 
Baloches :    Popular   Poetry  of  the 

Baloches,  by  M.  Longworth  Dames, 

8:2 

Balor  of  the  Mighty  Blows,  138; 

chief  of  Fomorians,  139 
Bamhara :  religious  society  of,  Algiers, 

246 

Bamboo  :    funeral  bamboo,  Malay 

tribes,  4S6 
Ban&hire,  see  Tomintonl 
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leiiyii  d  acred  aiMiiiriaX.  zif} 

HWWTW  :  hf  fif  fv  giviuf  nsc  to^ 
tBi  &?rir!h«y.  263;  fikstrsg  aaaenthr 
pRoeded,  394 ;  Gerauv,  aacieiu« 

McxioOf  aacseac,  i6j  -2 ;  Moogolift, 
163 ;  Roae,  aaciesc.  ^ ;  Tibec, 
263 ;  nfaapdaed  boied  after  son- 
Sows,  Cnthie,  S5 ;  snb«pdzed  child 
beooaaes  irver  0od.  Russia,  273* 
brings  bad  Ivck.  Bobeaua  &c,  261. 
fatureo^,  Irela»d,  278,  stolen,  Oiden- 
borg,  275  •  Bsed  in  witcbcraii,  261 ; 
at  well*.  Eafland.  2^3  4,  23S ; 
Yoraba,  263 ;  Yacatan,  262 

Barfaadoes :  lujMcuoashr  distiifbed 
giaTe  Tmull,  37»<^  3^^^ 

Barcoo  rirer,  stt  KarTMindabpri  tribe ; 
and  YanuuwuHtt  tribe 

Bardser :  as  Hades,  140 

Barcta'tribe,  323 

Barley  bannock,  at  riding  of  Ljmg- 

hobn  Marches,  336 
Bametby :  origin  of  name,  3^ 
Barnwell :  chQdren  dipped  m  seven 

wells,  255 
Ba-Ronga  :  word  jrila,  238 
Barotse  :  staff  of  chief  San  tarn,  239 ; 

worship  N>'ainbi,  239 
Barrenness,  su  Birth  customs  and 

beliefs 

Barrier  Range:  tribal  organisation, 

Barton,  W.  R.  C  :  Burial  of  Ampu- 
tated Limbs,  82-3 

Basques:  folktale,  193 

Basutoland :  Bapedi^^peri,aBasuto 
clan,  A45  ;  bathing  rite,  264 ;  man- 
kind from  morass,  269 ;  mourning 
oistoms,  406  ;  string  game,  327-8 

Bathing :  baths  haunted  by  evil  spirits, 
Palestine,  58-62 ;  ceremonial,  of 
child,  Goths  &c.,  264-5,  Upper 
Egypt,  261 ;  cures  barrenness,  Pales- 
tine, Tlx  J  ferlilircs  mothers, 
India  &c.,  271-2  ;  formulae  used  in, 
Palestine,  61^ ;  as  mourning  cus- 
tom, B.  Columbia,  398 ;  on  pil* 
grimages,  India,  323 


Battas  :  bathing,  ritnal,  264 
Bankatcnts,  stt  Fortifications 
Bavana:  {set  ais»  P&lz  ;  and  Regens- 

bvrg) ;  pixies  bring  changelings, 

ttA 

Barili  :  bathing  rite,  264  :  "  cate< 

eocies,"  2',v7.  442  ;  folktale,  232  ; 

Makmngo,  paramount  chief,  235 
Bear  :  in  animal  cjrde,  China,  119 
I  Beast  tftbies,  12^  16-7,  2D 
j  Beating :  with  broom  stops  growth, 
.      Shropshire,  353  ;   *'  fium  deril," 

Sierra  Leone  Protectorate,  4^7  ; 

daring  sacrifice  to  Isis,  Egprpt,  393 ; 

scapegoaL,  Rcnne,  434  ;  with  willow 

rod  stops  growth,  Herefordshire,  35^ 
Beaune  :  statuette  of  Dis  Pater,  136-7 
Becfaoanas  :  mourning  customs,  406 
Beimt :  Su  George  killed  dragon, 

fii 

Belgium  :  folktale,  153 ;  no  trace  of 

God-mallcL,  1  ^7 
Beh  as  king  of  Hades,  140 
Bdl :  cult  of.  Gonds,  104-5,  Todas, 

104 ;  sacred,  Hindus,  105 
Bellary :    agricultural  superstitions, 
«  331-S 

Belper  :  well  to  cure  diseases,  256-7 

Bemba  :  folktale,  240 

Ben  Edar  :  in  folktale,  27 

Bcnga  :  deity  Nyambi,  239 

Bengal  Preadency,  sec  Agra ;  Jes- 

sore;  a«u/ Tipperahs 
Benin :  emalon  staff,  239 ;  folktale,  2j9 
Berries,  su  Fruit  and  vegetables  in 

folklore 

Besan  :   bloodstains  at  shrine,  59  ; 

oaths  at  local  shrine,  69 
Besford  :  charm  to  prevent  casting  of 

calves,  437 
Besisi  tribe  :  harvest  carnival,  455 
Bethlehem  :  in  legend  of  Joseph,  IS. 
Betrothal  customs  and  beliefs,  S€* 

Courting  customs  and  beliefs 
Bhadrapada,  month  of,  see  September 
Bharbut,  carvings  at,  13 
Bhilsa,  see  Sinchi 
Bibliography  of  folklore,  8 
Bini  tribe,  see  Benin 
Birds  in  folklore  :  (see  also  Crane  ; 

Crow  ;  Cuckoo  ;   Dove  ;    Fowls  ; 

Goose ;  Lapwing ;  Magpie ;  Parrot ; 

Pigeon  ;  Raven ;  Stork  ;  Swallow  ; 

Woodp>ecker  ;  and  Wren) ;  contain 

souls  of  unborn,  Malay  tribes,  455  ; 

eating  green   bird  causes  hydro- 

phobia,  Greek  islands,  329 
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Birth  customs  and  belief :  {su  also 
Twins)  ;  babies  come  from  wells, 
Germany  &c.,  267-9,  2Sq  :  barren- 
ness cured  by  bathing,  Algeria, 
271.  Palestine,  55,  or  resort  to 
caves,  Palestine,  69,  or  water, 
Greece  &c.,  271.  280,  and  due  to 
omission  of  sacrifice  &c.  on  build- 
ing house,  Palestine,  Brahman 
does  not  eat  in  house  of  lying-in 
woman,  India,  404 ;  burning  peat 
between  young  ammal  and  mother, 
Braemar,  85 ;  caul  as  amulet,  Greek 
islands,  330  ;  charm  to  encourage 
milk,  Greek  islands,  330  ;  honey 
&c.  dropped  into  chiurs  mouth, 
Bombay,  272;  infant  not  taken 
from  cradle  for  certain  days.  Sierra 
Leone,  S6 ;  pr^;nant  woman  goes 
out  armed  at  night,  Sierra  Leone, 
82  ;  sacrifices  at  birth,  Palestine, 
6^  ;  souls  of  unborn  contained  in 
Birds  of  mother's  birth  tree,  Malay 
tribes,  455  ;  stillborn  can  be  made 
to  live,  Bohemia,  270-1 ;  well  cere- 
mony, India,  272 

Birth  goddess :  Iran,  rjo ;  Mexico, 
270 

Blai  of  Ulster,  229 

Blake,  T.  P.  U.  :  Matrimonial  Cus- 
toms in  the  West  of  Ireland,  77-82 

Blathnat,  wife  of  king  Curoi,  143,  148 

BIcheris  the  Welshman,  284-8»  292-3, 
298,  300,  3oa-3 

Blood :  of  conger  cures  baldne5S, 
Greek  islands,  330 ;  drawing  implies 
betrothal,  Ireland,  448 ;  drops  in 
Grail  ronuinces,  287.  289,  298-9. 
303  ;  in  folktale,  Wal«,  448  ; 
marked  near  house  entrance,  Pales- 
tine, 67  ;  in  marriage  customs  and 
beliefs,  Brittany,  440.  Ireland,  448  ; 
in  purification  from  murder,  223  ; 
sprinkled  on  new  house,  Palestine, 
58  ;  staunched  by  hymns  as  charms, 
Connaught,  348 

Blue :  amulets  against  evil  e3re,  Pales- 
tine, 70 

Boar,  su  Pig 

Boas,  Prof.  F.  :  Obituary  (W.  W. 

Newell),  209- 1 1 
Boat  :    tabooed   during  catamenia, 

Greek  islands,  330 
Boddurayi  or  navel  stone,  India,  334 
Boeotia,  su  Helicon 
Bogos  :  son  fasts  after  father's  death, 

328 


Bohemia :  babies  from  wells,  268, 
take  form  of  frogs,  268 ;  folktales, 
192-3  ;  still-bom  can  be  made  to 
live,  270-1 ;  unbaptized  child  brings 
bad  luck,  2di 

Bombay  :  birth  ceremonies,  Deshasht 
Brahmans,  272 

Bombay  Presidency,  see  Bombay  ; 
Dharwar  district  ;  and  Kanara 

Bombe  tribes :  fumigating  infants,  267 

Bonfires,  see  Fire 

Book  of  Fermoy,  The,  14,^ 

Books  presented  to  Folk- Lore  Society, 
2  3.  8,  212,  252,  362 

Borneo,  see  Dyaks 

Bouches-du-Rn6ne,  su  Marseilles 

Boudroum  :  charm  to  protect  aninuds, 
3JJ  ;  giving  dough  endangers  ani- 
mals, 33' 

Bow  of  Siva, 

Bower,  U.  M.  :  Folk-Song  Refrain, 

449 

Boys,  see  Man 

Brabant,  North,  see  Tilbinrg 

Braemar :  circuiting  fields  with  torches, 

Hallowe'en,  85 
Brahmaoism  :  Brahmins,  su  India ; 

fasts  in,  418,  associated  with  gifts 

and  sacrifice,  420 
Bran,  King,  see  King  Bran 
Bran  the  Blessed,  131 
Bran  the  voyager,  34,  43,  tjj,  tS7-9 
Bran  or  Balan  as  king  of  Hades,  140 
Brandenburg :  tucker  briz^  change- 

lings,  274 
BraxiT,  su  Paressi 

Bread  :  as  amulet,  Greek  islands,  330 

Breaking  the  Bough  in  the  Grove  oF 
Diana,  by  A.  Lang,  89-91 

Brehus  sans-piti^,  51-3 

Brendan  legend,  154,  I S7-8,  t6i-3 

Brer  Rabbit  stories,  parallels  with,  17 

Bress,  chief  of  Fomore,  139 

Bretagne  :  {su  also  Audieme,  Bay  of ; 
and  Is) ;  Breton  anaoun  not  Welsh 
annwn,  151  ;  A  BritUny  Marriage 
Custom,  by  F.  C.  Conybeare  and 
E,  S.  Hartland,  448-9  ;  chief  seat 
of  "lavandiercs  de  nuit,"  ill 

Brewing :  sacrifice  to  brownie,  Shet- 
lands,  440 

Bridal  customs  and  beliefs,  see  Marri- 
age customs  suid  beliefs 

Brigit,  St.,  see  St.  Brigit 

Britain  :  {su  also  England  ;  Scotland  ; 
and  Wales) ;  no  trace  of  God  mallet. 
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British  Colombia  :  (s^e  also  Salish 
Indians  :  Siciatl  Indians  ;  and  Up 
per  Thompson  Indians) ;  mourning 
customs,  400:  uboos  at  pobertj, 
408 

British  East  Africa,  S4c  Masai ;  and 
nver 

Brituny,  s<e  Bretagne 

Brittaay  Marnagc  Custom,  A,  by  F. 

C.  Cooybeare  and  E.  S.  Hartland, 

448  9 

Broceliande,  forest  oi,  35,  52 
Brocklesby  :  or^^  of  name,  353 
Broom :  across  door  exclades  witch, 

369 

Bror>m  plant :   whipping  with  stops 

gromh,  Shropshire,  3^ 
Brownies  :  Shetlands,  440-I 
Brugh  na  Boinn,  2S 
Brunswick :  babies  fetched  from  Godc- 

wells,  ^8 
Buadrich.  Kin^,  set  King  Boadach 
Buddha :    asstmilates   local  deities, 

Gaul,  12L  \  t«ipli.sm  of,  263  ;  Fo, 

birth  of,  2^1 ;  jatakas,  i2-2j 
Boddha^^hosha,  translator  of  J&takas, 

Buddhism  :  baptism  in,  ^3 ;  fiasting, 

ceremonial,  ^2  ;  jitrtkas,  12-23  > 
sabbath  or  uposatha,  411 

Buffalo:  cult  of,  Todas,  104;  sacri- 
ficed to  village  spirits,  India,  335 

Building   Customs,    by  R.  H- 

Soutliam  and  Miss  B.  Cra'ster,  84 
iplaU) 

Buite  mac  Br6haig,  228-9 

Bu  Tpri,  sacred  bush,  Nigeria,  90-1 

Bull :  omen  of  liarvest  from,  India, 

334  ;  sacrificed,  Marseilles,  434-5  ; 

worshipped,  Hittites,  224 
Bolloo  river  :  trilial  organisation,  184 
Buna  bcrrjCA :  at  marriage,  Gallas,  322 
Bundu  society,  Mendiland,  362.  424 

Bunzi,  liavili  deity,  444 

Burial  customs  and  beliefs,  sit  Death 

and  funeral  customs  and  Ijcliefs 
Burial  of  Ampuuted  Limbs,  by  J.  L. 
Myres  and  W.  R.  C.  Barton,  82-3, 
and  A.  C.  H  add  on,  216 
Burma :  story  telling,  1^ 
Burmal-ar-Rabba :  bath  cures  barren- 
ness, 271 

Burning  bush,  sacred  tree  as,  Palestine, 
(& 

Burra  :  mermaid  story, 
Bushmen  :  All  Father  belief,  46S 


Batter :  to  anoint  bride,  Gallas,  321 
B3r^yT,  well  of  mooo-spot  legend, 

Byrne,  IL  J.:  All  Hallows  Eve  and 
other  Festivals  in  Cocnaught,  437-9 

Cactus-tree :  Palestine,  70 

Gaer  Golad,  Pedryvan,  Rigor,  Sidi, 
or  Vedwjd,  see  Annwn 

Caerlleon  upon  Usk :  court  of  Arthur, 
35,  40,  42:3,  45 

Cairo  :  Ramadan  fast,  417 

Cakes:  All  Hallows  Eve,  Roscommon, 
437  ;  barley  bannock  at  riding  of 
iJangholm  Marches,  336 ;  broken 
on  Ixide,  Ireland,  JLi 

Calf :  in  folktales,  Denmark,  196, 
Sweden,  205  ;  red,  water  spirit  in 
shape  of,  Greek  islands,  331 ;  sacri- 
ficed. Bohemia,  271 

Calirrhoc  :  jinn  heats  hot  springs,  56 

Calogrenant,  Arthur's  knight,  35^  40, 

43^  ^1^2,  298 

CaLmI>ridge  :  carcase  rails,  328 
Cambridgeshire,  see  Cambridge 
Camel:  amulets  for,  Palestine,  TO; 

haunting  spirit  as,  Ramallah,  55 ; 

as  scapegrot,  Armenia,  433-4 
Campania:  (j^^a/xi>  Baiae  ;  a«t^  Pom* 

peii) ;  folktale,  193 
Camping  ground :  onering  on  reach- 
ing, Palestine,  6S 
Canada,  see  British  Colombia ;  Coast 

Salish  ;  Hudson's  Bay  Territory ; 

and  Mackenzie  river 
Canary  Isles,  set  Guanches 
Cannibalism :    in  Human  Leopard 

Society,  Sierra  Leone  Protectorate, 

42q-6 ;  in  jatakas,  22 ;  in  Malay 

tribes,  as  funeral  rite,  456 
Carduel,  sfe  Caerlleon  upon  Usk 
Caribbecs  :  dead  not  removed  through 

usual  entrance,  323;  purified  by 

fasting  &c.,  323 
Carlisle ;  holy  well  in  cathedral, 
Carnarvon,  see  Bardsey 
Carrob-trec :  jinn  live  in,  Palestine, 

20 ;  must  nut  l>e  fust  taken  for  day's 

fuel,  Palestine,  64 ;  named  St.  John's 

bread,  Pale«.tine,  64^ 
Carterhaugh  wood  :  in  ballad,  89 
Carthage :    burning   of   Dido  and 

Hamilcar's  son,  221 ;  Melkart  god 

of,  122 

Caste  :  (see  also  under  names  of  castes) ; 
in  jatakas,  22  \  origin  of,  India, 
356 ;  as  related  to  law,  India,  466 
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Cat:  amalets  for,  Palestine,  22*  ^ 
•The  Carter's  Rao;,'  Scotland, 
337 ;  in  Lent  Monday  sport ,  Sweden, 
337-8;  threat  tochild,  Jcrusalfm,  56 

Catalonia  :    water   sprites  imprison 

Catamenia  :  agnopetalida  as  an  em- 

menagoguc,   Greek  islands,   319 ; 

taboos  oaring,  Amnta  tribe,  408, 

Greek  islands,  330 
Cat's  cradle,  112-6,  j25-9 
Cattle,  Sit  Bull ;  Calf ;  Cow ;  and  Ox 
Caal :   prepared  as  amiUet,  Greek 

islands,  330 
Cauldron :  magic,  in  Mabinogion  &c, 

144,  148, 

Caves:  Cotton  Grotto,  Jerusalem, 
^3-4 ;  holy  places,  Palestine,  68-9 ; 

iimabited  by  saints  &c.,  Palestine, 
69 ;  sacrifice  lo  spirits  of,  Pale&tizic, 
66 

Celtchar,  death  story  of,  229-31 
Celts:  The  Celtic  Other-World,  by 
A.  Nutt,  44S-8 ;  The  Development 
of  the  Idea  of  Hades  in  Celtic 
Literature,  by  Miss  £.  Hull,  ij,  7, 
1^1  65,  339-40.   445  S;  8ky-gO(i; 

Central  America,  see  Yucatan 
Central  India,  su  Bhilsa ;  Kandbs ; 

and  SAnchi 
Cel  the  champion,  228 
Ceylon  ;  isle  of  goblins,  13  ;  Jitaka, 

traditions  of,  13  ;  story  telling,  ih 
Chad  :  in  legend  of  St  Levan,  2^7 
Chalchihuitlicue,  Mexican  deity,  261- 

2,  270 

Chaldeans :  cycle  of  L2  animals,  1 19 
Changelings  :  come  from  water  spirits, 
Germany  and   Hungary,  274.  or 
underground    beings,  Oldenburg, 

275 

Channel  Islands,  see  Guernsey 
Charms  and  spells :  {su  also  Amulets 
and  talismans) ; 
against : — baldness,    Greek  is- 
lands,  330 ;    blood  flowing, 
Ireland,  348 ;  casting  of  calves, 
Shropshire,    4^ ;  children's 
ailment<i,  Sema,  256,  Syria, 
256;  demons,   Ireland,  348 ; 
eye   diseases,    Ireland,  348 ; 
insects,  Italy,  188-9 ;  journey 
dangers,  Ireland,  348;  love, 
Greek  islands,  330;  plague, 
Ireland,  348 ;  toothache,  Ire- 
land,   348,    Italy,    1 88-216; 


waterspout,  Greek  islands,  131 
witchcraft,  Ireland,  348,  Syria 
256; 

animals,  to  protect,  Greek  »• 
lands,  32i  *  to  make  speak 

soon,  Greek  islands,  3J0 ;  chickens, 

to  strengthen,  Greek  islands,  3^1  ; 
for  collection  of  jungle- produce  <Scc., 
Malay  tribes,  455 ;  hymns  used  as, 
Ireland,  348-9  ;  love,  Aristotle,  215, 
in  Greek  islands,  330 ;  milk,  to 
promote  flow  of,  Greek  islands, 
3JO;  milking  cows,  for,  Ireland, 
348;  rain,  to  obtain,  Germany, 
277-8 ;  spitting,  Greek  islands,  330; 
sunrise  breaks  spells,  jitakas,  zi 

Charon  ;  god  of  niallel  as,  Gaul,  132 

Chicken,  see  Fowls 

Childbirth  customs  and  beliefs,  see 
Birth  customs  and  beliefs 

Children  :  (see  also  Birth  customs  and 
beliefs  ;  a«t/ Twins) ;  charm  to  give 
baby  speech,  Greek  islands,  330 ; 
not  corrected  or  suckled  at  doorstep, 
Palestine,  59;  riding  on  donkeys 
gives  big  iceih,  Greek  islands,  330  ; 
iCidd's  Savage  ChUdhcod  reviewed, 
343-6 ;  not  to  sleep  at  midday, 
Greek  islands,  330  ;  toes  not  kissed, 
Greek  islands,  330 

Children  and  WeTls,  by  Dr.  D. 
M'Kenzie,  251,  253-82 

Children's  games,  se/"  Games 

Oiildrcn's  rhymes,  sc£  Nursery  rhymes 

China  :  (se<  oho  Tibet) ;  animal  cycle, 
119;  dead  not  removed  through 
usual  entrance,  373 ;  Fo,  birth  of, 
221;  folktale,  2Q;  mourning 
customs,  402,  406  7  ;  sacrifices  to 
manes,  403 

Chivili,  see  BavUi 

Choiak  month  :  festival,  Egypt,  223 
Chota  Nagpur :  memorial  stones,  240* 

I  ;  peculiar  hoe,  240 
Chretien  de  Troyes :   Perceval  of, 

284-5,  288,  292-3  ;  Yvain  of,  3S-8 
Christ  mastide  :  carol,  England,  357-8; 

sausages  eaten,  Penn.,  3S7 
Chuck^- stones,  game  of,  Palestine,  23 
Churning  customs  and  beliefs :  Shet* 

lands,  440 
Cilicia,  see  Tarsus 
Cinaed  I'ta  Hartacdn,  227-8 
Cinderella,  by  Miss  M.  Roalfe  Cox, 

191-208 

Circe:  Marsi  descend  from,  187 
Circumcision  ;  Palc»iine,  65-6 
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Cisterns :  dai^eroas  alter  dark,  Pales- 
tine, 56 

Clans  :  animal,  in  jit&kas,  22 ;  Es- 

jsnno,  99  ;  totem,  Nyassaland,  245 
Clifton  :  carcase  rails,  328 
Cloak  :  of  Sl  Bf%il,  .u» 
Oodd,  E. :    review  by, — Antkropo- 

l^^ical  E'.says  presented  to  Edward 

Bumttt  Tylor^  457 -60 
Qothcs  :  women  must  not  step  over, 

Greek  islands,  330 
Qub  ;  of  Dagda,  138 
Qymenas,  King,  \ee  King  Oymenos 
Coast  Salish  Indians,  Snanaimoq 
Cobra,  Snake 

Cock:  in  animal  cvde,  Chioa,  119; 
in  folktale,  £29  ;  killed  for  untimely 
crow,  Sierra  Leone,  87  ;  white  &c., 
sacrificed  at  entrance  new  house, 
Palestine,  58 

Cocoa- beans :  in  baptismal  rite,  Ynca- 
tan,  262 

Cocullo  :  serpent  procession  at,  187-91 
{plates),  216 

Cod,  tale  of,  2^  26,  42 

Coffee  :  libation  poured  when  drink- 
ing, Palefttine,  67 

Coins  :  placed  under  threshold,  Pales- 
tine, 5S 

CoUeclanea,  77-88.  187-208.  .119-338, 
42  3  41 

Collkilla,  hill  of :  in  folkule,  27, 45 
e ;  babies  from  Kunibert's  well, 

Colombia,  set  Goajiro  clans 
Colours  in  folklore :   (see  aiso  under 
various   colours,   suck  as   Red) : 
Jewish  beliefs  about,  Palestine,  71-2 
Compass,  points  of,  sff  South 
Conall  Cernach,  raid  of,  143 
Cooan  of  the  Fianna,  27,  30 
Conchobar,  King,  see  King Xonchobar 
Conganchness,  brother  of  Curoi,  230 
Conger  eel,  see  Eel 
Congo,  kingdom  of,  see  Kongo 
Connaughl  :  (see  a/so  Galway  ;  Mayo  ; 
Roscommon ;  emd  Slifo) ;  Get  the 
champion,  22S  ;  Hyde's  7%e  Reli- 
gimts  Songs  of  Conmukt  reviewed, 

347*50 

Connla,  folktales  of,  4^  Llli  LMi  ^53 
Constantine,  see  Burraal-ar-Rabba 
Conyheare,  F.  C. :  A  Brittany 
Marria>,'e  Custom,  448 ;  Notes  on 
some  Early  Ecclesiastical  Practices 
in  Armenia,  432-5 ;  Shetland 
Brownies,  440-1 


Cook,  A.  B. :  The  European  Sky-God, 

VIII,  The  Celts,  24-53 
Cooper's  Creek,  lee  Barcoo  river 
Coral :  amulet  against  evil  eye,  Italy, 

189 

Conntb  ;  sacrificHd  custom,  19 

C(xmac,  King,  see  King  Cormac 

Com,  see  Barlej' ;  and  Oats 

Com  spirits,  v^etation  souls,  and  the 
like :  Frazer's  Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris 
renewed,  220-4 The  GraU  and 
the  Rites  of  Adonis,  by  Miss  J.  L. 
W«ton.  4i  Zi  ^3-305 

Cornelian  :  as  amulet,  N.  Africa,  249 

Cornwall :  (see  also  St  Levan's  well ; 
and  St  Madron's  well) ;  as  Hades, 
140  ;  wells  cure  diseases,  254 

Corp  creagh,  Palestine  &c. ,  67 

Corpse- Door,  The:  A  Danish  Sur- 
vi\'al,  by  IL  F.  Feilberg,  361, 
364-7 «;  (piate) 

Corpus  Domini  feast :  bull  sacrificed, 
I      Marseilles,  435 

Correspondence,  89-94^  212-6.  339- 

4^  443-50 
Corsica :  folktale,  193 
Cos :    fowl-killing   custom,  Greek 
islands,   330 ;    sneezing  prevents 
decay  of  corpse,  ^3t 
Cossyahs,  see  Khasis 
C6te-d'0r,  see  Beaune;  a»>(/ Pr^meaux 
Cough,  amulet  for,  Palestine,  29 
Council  of  Folk -Lore  Society:  elec- 
tion, 4^ ;  report,  6j  i 
Courtship  customs  and  beliefs ;  draw- 
iiw' blood  implies  betrothal,  Irelatid, 
4^;  Ireland,  22j  448  ;  Japan,  yo 
Cow :    abortion  caused   by  cutting 
matted  tail,  Norfolk,  436  ;  charms 
to  prevent  casting  calves,  Shrop- 
shire, 437 ;  in  Cuchulainn  sagas, 
148 ;  m  folktales,  Sweden,  195 ; 
Isis,  223 ;  milking,  see  Milking 
Cowry  shell :  as  amulet.  Sierra  Leone 
Protectorate,    426 ;   as  currency, 
India,  431 
Cox,  Miss  M.  Roalfe :  Cinderella, 
191  208 

Crab  :  in  folktale,  Malay  States,  20 
Crane :    in  fable,  I2J   in  folktale, 

Malay  States,  2Q 
Cra'sier,  Miss  B. :  Building  Customs, 
84  (plate) ;  Objection  to  Portraiture, 

83  4  (ftaft) 
Craihie :   agricultural  custom,  Hal- 
lowe'en, ^ ;  animals'  birth  custom, 
85 ;  burial  customs,  85-6 
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Creole  Boy,  The,  extract  from, 
Criminals :  ceremonial  cundemnatioD, 

jitakas,  22 
Crocodile:  in  folktale,  China  and 

Japan,         as  water  god,  India, 

ayo.  273 

CrocsusTTving,  see  King  Croesus 
Cromlechs :  as  graves,  Khasis,  241 
Crooke,  W. :  notes  on  Folk  Traditions 
of  the  Mughiil  Emperors,  427-32  ; 
Homeric    oik- Lore,  j6i  ;  reviews 
by, — Chavannes'  Le  Cycle  Turc  des 
Doute  Animaux,  1 19-20 ;  Quiggin's 
A  Diakct  of  Domgal^  120 ;  Tliisel- 
ton- Dyer's  Folk-lore  of  Wonun^ 
350-1  ;    Gurdnn's    Tne  KkaHs, 
240-3  ;  Skeat  and  Blagden's  Pagan 
Races  of  tlu   Malay  Fenimula^ 
4S1-6;  Rivers'  714^  Toclas,  102-5 
Cross  :  against  portraiture,  Vaud,  8^; 
coffin  moved  in  form  of,  Jutland, 
366 ;  invoked  in  bathing,  Palestine, 
hi  ;  open  scissors  on  corpse,  Scan- 
dinavia, 366,  36S ;  straws  laid  in, 
under  ^oud,  Jutland,  366.  368 
Crossing  of  roads,  place  for  foat, 

Sierra  I^one,  87 
Crow :  in  £able,  iTj   in  folktales, 
Sweden,  197,  20216 ;  name  of  Bran 
the  Blessed,  Wales,  131 
Crustacea  in  folklore,  ut  Crab 
Cuchulainn  sagas:  C.  and  King  Curoi, 
52,  148,  230  ;  T'he  Fhaniom  Chariot 
y^C. ,  recalled  from  hell  by 

St.  Patndc,  147-8.  446 ;  The  Sick- 
bed  of  C,  44- S  ;  C.  slays  Culand*s 
dog,  230-1  ;  in  story  of  Celtchar, 
229-30 ;  trance,  228;  visit  to  Other- 
World,  153  ;  TAe  IVooittg  of  Enur^ 

^44:5,  Ui  143,44? 

Cuckoo  :  ale  drunk  on  first  heanng, 

Shropshire  &c.,  341-2 
"Cuckowe  King.^^by  C.  F.  IL 

Johnston,  340-2 
Cnland  the  Smith,  2301 
Culross :  legend  of  St.  Serf,  33;  St. 

Serfs  feast,  34 
Cumberland,  su  Carlisle 
Curoi,  King,  su  King  Curoi 
Cursing,  see  Imprecations 
Cyl)ele,  the  goddess,  222 
Cyclades,  see  Mykonos 
Cycle  Turc  cUs  Douxe  Animaux^  Le^ 

by  E.  Chavannes,  reviewed,  119- 

Cyprus :  in  andent  Egyptian  tale, 

117 


Dagda,  The,  138 

Dahomey:  &sting  during  mourning, 

Dairv  customs  and  beliefH :  Dairy 
Folklore  in  West  Norfolk,  by  Dr. 
C.  B.  Plowright,  43S  6 ;  Shetlands, 
440 ;  Todas,  105 
Dalebura  tribe :    widow   passes  to 

husliand's  brother,  109 
Dames,   M.   Longworth ;  Popular 

Poetry  of  the  Baloches,  8-9 
Danae,  parallel  to  story  of,  2£1 
Dances  :   marriage,  Ireland,  82  ;  re- 
ligious, Algiers,  246 
Dftra,  son  of  Aurangzlb,  432 
D&ra,  son  of  Shih  J&hin,  429  30 
Dart  river  :  saying,  277 
David,  King,  see  King  David 
Davos  Platz :  building  custom,  84 
(plate) 

Day  of  Atonement :  only  fast  dav 
enjoined  by  law,  Jews,  419 ;  loth 

day  of  7th  month,  Jews,  413 
Days  and  Seasons  :  Adar,  month  of, 
416 ;  Adsir,  month  of,  414,  416 ; 
April,  341  ;  Bhadrapada,  month  of, 
331  -2  ;'lBrahman.s  fa.st  at  equinoxes, 
solstices,  conjunctions  of  planets, 
and  new  and  full  moon,  41 1 ;  Choiak 
month,  223  ;  Christmastide,  357-S; 
Corpus  Uomini  feast,  435  ;  Dav  of 
Atonement,  4 13,  419 ;  December, 
jS?  S.  414.  4.>i>  9.  449-50  ;  Easter 
^ »  Easter  Monday,  229 ; 
Easterttdc,  257^  273,  34J,  3<7^ ; 
February,  333  4»  4U  ;  Friday,  72j 
Guy  Fawkev  Day,  43^,  449  50 ; 
Hallowe'en,  85,  437-8 ;  January, 
4iSi  439;  July,  34;  June,  438; 
KAnAn,  414 ;  Kuir  month,  401 ; 
Lent,  78,  iii^  .i;7-8,  39 ^  409  10; 
March.  414. 434;  May,  187  91,  25s, 
330.  334.  357^  May  Day.  357-S; 
Midday,  330 ;  Midsummer  Eve, 
438  ;  Monday,  41S  ;  Night,  ij6^ 
141.  331.  32°;  November,  22^,  41 
43S  9.  449-50;  October.  85.  437^; 
Passover,  75, 395 ;  Ramadan.  41 6-8 ; 
Sabbath,  41 '  4  ;  St.  £)omenico's 
Feast,  187-91  ;  St.  Steplien's  Dav, 
438-9 ;  September,  331  2 ;  ShobAth, 
414;  Sunday,  255.  257,  4";-6 ; 
Thursday,  68,  i87TTwclfth  Night, 
439 ;  Twilight,  410 ;  Wednesday, 
357;  Whitsuntide.  277 
Death  and  funeral  customs  and  beliefs: 
(see  aho  Ghosts  ;    Graves  ;  and 
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Jutland,  36 >,  Malay  tribes, 

4;^  ;  hcrial  of  Jtrrj p'.tarcfi !; tr     %2  y, 

aftenrank  ovenet,  jotlaixi,  366 ; 
dnkiren  F"^^  thrice  rrrer  par«i*'s 
corpse,  Sierra  LtQ&Hf  ^  ;  cc>£E;i 
led  bf  rope,  CcatJuc,  86 ;  cofin 
mored  in  frgtrre  of  cross,  Sctn- 
dinaria,  ^66.  3<*8 ;  corpse  carried 
001  lieet  <brcTB'/i:,  ^65 ;  corpse  000- 
fined  to  grave  \,y  ex'^rchm  or  oak 
(tare,   Soaiidiiuvia^    167  ;  ccirp&e 
does  DOC  decay  if  sneezed  before, 
Cos,  3^1  ;  corp:^  dbintcrred  a/ttr 
tbree  years,  if  undecayed  a  v  2  nr.  pi  re, 
Gredc  islands,  331  ;  The  Corp^- 
Door  :  A  DanUnSun  ival,  }ty  iL  F. 
Feilbet^,  361,  ^64  7^  ij>Ia/ej ;  cor  j»e 
has  nee'ilt^.  run  into  soles,  Jutland, 
^66,  368  ;  corpse  removed  through 
bole  in  wall,  Iceland  kc,  371-4  ; 
corpse  has  toes  tied  together,  Jut- 
land, 366,  36S  ;  crossefj  ^travt^^  laid 
ondcr  shroud,  Juilaxid,  ;66 ;  d<^, 
land  of,  t££  Hades ;  dead  share 
feasts.  Sierra  Leone,  S& ;  dead  can- 
not take  short  cut,  ]^ ;  dead  tread 
paths  lietween  graves,  Scandinavia, 
367  ;  dead  worship{x-d,  Oudh,  401 ; 
death,  idea  of,  in  lower  cuUare, 
462'6 ;  eating  not  done  near  burial 
place,  Maoris,  404.  or  in  boose  with 
corpwe,  India,  404,  Jews,  40^-6 ; 
fasting  after  death,  India  Sec,  397- 
410 ;  feast  of  dead,  Eskimo,  99 ; 
flax  seed  strewn  round  house,  Scan- 
dinavia, 366,  368-9 ;  formula  on 
announcing  death,  Palestine,  65  ; 
future  life,  beliefs  about,  Scan- 
dinavia, 366- 70 ;  gates  on  road  to 
churchyard  hung  upside  down,  Swe- 
den, 369 ;  helping  souls  of  dead 
children,  Japan,   279 ;   jars  and 
saucepans  turned  upside  down,  Jut- 
land, 366 :  amongst  Khasis,  242  ; 
memorial  stones,  Khasis,   241-2 ; 
mourning   customs,    British  Col- 
umbm,  398 ;  opening  window??  &c. 
to  rcltaM:  soul,  21  ij,  Scandinavia, 
370 ;  roof  opened  to  release  soul, 
Scandinavia,    370 ;    sacrifices  to 
manes,  China,  403  ;  scissors  laid 
o|)cn  on  corpse,  Jutland,  366  ;  soul 
hovers  round  corpse  for  3  nights, 
Persia,  40.S ;  suicides,  customs  in 
burying,  Scandinavia  &c.,  369-73  ; 


tanks  to  dozise  remama  of  those 
dying  nutttiBBl  dea^bi,  Khasis,  241; 

■Ebapd<*d  !: cried  after  sciid>3»Ti, 
3> ;  Wiles  in.  saii^  ami 
ad^ocning  taoses  thrown  away  after 

death,  Jew*,  405 
Deaoiv  god  cd:  139-40 ; 

Kalonga,  Angola,  239 

DfoJA  TaU:  cfrtu  Uhter  Henx^,  Tke^ 
Lv  K.  Me>ei,  rcvxwed,  Z2X-,  23.^- 
il 

♦  Desth's  Deeds,'  a  Bi  located  Story, 
by  A.  Lang,  362,  376  90 

Deccar: ;  Mahratta^,  427 

DeceTiber:  {st£  also  Christmastide ; 
Kan  an  ;  and  St.  Stepi»en's  Day)  ; 
guy  burnt  on  last  wgbt  of  }%ai, 
Guernsey-,  449-50 

Dew  :  {iu  also  Mousse  deer) ;  driving, 
Mala}-5,  24S;  white  roebuck  of 
Annvin,  145 

Dcisi  of  Monster :  in  death  story  of 
Celtchar,  229 

Deity,  conceptions  of :  Hoffmann's 
La  Noium  dt  P Eire  Supr^nu  ckf% 
Us  PeupUs  Ncm-Ctvilish  reviewed, 
467-9  ;  pantheon  in  jitakas,  22,  and 
amongst  Todas,  103-4  J  Torres 
Straits,  458 

Delhi :  boutlw  Shah  Jahin,  427  ;  in 
folktales,  42»-9.  432 

Delphi:  picture  of  Ocnos,  19 

Deluge  legends,  242 

Demons  and  evil  spirits:  {set  also 
Devil ;  and  Jinns) ;  cause  diseases, 
Palestine,  2I1  eclipse,  Baby- 
lonia, 416 ;  dangerous  phrases, 
Palestine,  58;  every  person  has 
infernal  double,  Palestine,  Ji  ;  . 
favourite  haunts  of,  Palestine,  58 ; 
hymns  as  charms  against,  Ireland, 
348  ;  salt  keeps  off,  Palestine,  70; 
1  preside  over  month  Adar,  Baby- 
loniatis,  416 ;  singing  warns  off, 
Palestine,  52 

Denbighshire :  bobbing  for  apples, 
Hallowe'en,  438 

Denmark :  (see  also  Faroe  islands  ; 
Greenland;  Iceland;  aM</ Jutland); 
folktales,  192,  195-7,  201-2 ;  The 
Corpse- Door :  A  Danish  Survival, 
by  IL  F.  Feilberg,  361^  364  75 

Dennett,  R.  E.  :  At  the  Back  of  the 
Black  Man's  Mind,  442-5 

Derbyshire,  sef  Helper;  a//</Tideswell 

Dermat  O'Dyna,  of  the  Fianiia,  2S- 
31^45:6,48 
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Dervishes  t  as  related  to  Evil  Powers^ 

Palestine,  55.  56,  58 
Development,  Tne,  of  the  Idea  of 

Had«  in  Celtic  Literature,  by  Miss 
E.  Hull,  Li  Zi  121-65  ;  comments 
by  H.  d'Aroois  de  Jubainville, 
339-40,  and  A,  Nutt,  44^-8 

Devil :  Id  legend  of  shamir,  24  ;  less 
evil  than  dervishes,  58 

Devonshire :  {see  also  Dart  river) ; 
opening  windows  &c.  to  release 
soul,  216 

Dharwar  District,  set  Mallari  temple 
Dialect  of  Dotugal^  Ay  by  E.  Quiggin, 

reviewed,  \3Si. 
Diana,  grove  of,  at  Nemi,  ue  Nemi, 

wood  of 

Diamiuid  and  Grainne,  24.  26,  ^ 

33-4>  41:5. 

Dido,  Queen,  sa  Queen  Dido 

Dieri,  see  ENeyeri 

Dietrich  of  Berne,  saga  of,  1 18-9 

Dieyeri  tribe  :  AU  Father  belief,  467  ; 
marriage  customs  and  terms,  167 -8. 
173-6.  i8o-.s,  307,  310-3,  315 

Dinnsenchus,  the,  224,  227 

Dis  Pater  :  ancestor  of  Gauls,  134, 
136.  139 ;  Gallic  figure  of,  12s, 
136  7  ;  mallet- bearing  functionary, 
Roman  games,  139 

Diseases :  caused  ^Tdevils,  Palestine 
Jews,  2I1  itongo,  Kafirs,  346,  or 
jinn,  Algiers,  246  ;  cured  by  shred 
from  tree,  I'alestmc,  6q  70i  or  wells, 
253-82 ;  transferred  to  trees,  Pales- 
tine.  69 

Divination  :  by  astragali,  214 ;  by 
birds,  Palestine,  71  ;  by  colours, 
Palestine,  71-2  ;  by  egg  lireaking. 
Khakis,  242  ;  by  first  name  heard, 

Roscommon,  438 ;  by  newts,  Japan, 
270  ;  ljy  oats,  Kuscommon,  438  ; 
by  rushlights,  Roscommon,  439 ;  of 
death,  Roscommon,  439  ;  01  future 
husband,  Koscunmion,  438 

Divyivadana,  the,  lS-6 

Djinn,  Si*e  Jinn 

Doclchu,  dc^  of  Celtchar,  230 
Dog :  amulets  for,  Palestine,  2Q  \  >n 
animal  cycle,  China,  119 ;  in  folk- 
tales, 198,  202.  230 ;  puppy  from 
Annwn,  145 ;  rabies  from  eating 

green  birdTtjreek  islands,  323;  of 
t.  Roch,  lUly,  if^o  {plate) 
Dog-bite :  healed  by  St.  Domenico, 

Italy,  182 
Dolmens :  amongst  Todas,  103 


Don,  £ather  of  Bran  the  Blessed,  131 

D6n,  the  Sons  of,  143, 

Donegal :  {su  also  Glen  ties ;  Lough 
Derg  ;  Meenawannia  ;  and  Tory 
island) ;  Quiggin's  A  Dialect  0/ 
Donegal  reviewed,  I2Q 

Donkey  :  amulets  for,  Palestine,  70  ; 
in  fable,  i^j  in  picture,  Delphi, 
l^;  riding  on  gives  babies  big 
teeth,  Greek  islands,  3^0 

Door  rings  and  handles,  m  charm  for 
weakly  chickens,  Greek  islands,  331 

Doorsteps,  tee  Threshold 

Doorways :  haunt  of  evil  spirits, 
Palestine,  58 

Dorians  :  of  lUyrian  origin,  457 

Dothan  :  in  legend  of  Joseph,  75 

Dough :  giving  at  night  endangers 
animals,  Boudroom,  '*  women 
must  not  step  over,  or  watch 
kneading,  Greek  islands,  330 

Dove :  in  Grail  romance,  21^  :  sac- 
rificed to  Adonis,  295 ;  white,  in 
folkule,  Denmark, 

Dragon  :  in  animal  cycle,  China,  113 

Dreams  :  from  itongo,  Kafirs,  .346 

Drcstlen  :  building  custom,  84 

Druids :  Caesar  upon,  125 ;  gold 
sickle  for  mistletoe,  26  ;  position  in 
Gaul  &c.  compared,  128 ;  St. 
Patrick's  hymn  against,  348 

Dnach  Dubh,  King,  see  King  Duach 
Dubh 

Duala  :  deity  Nyarobi,  239,  444 
Dubhros:  in  tale  of  Diarrouid,  24, 
33-4.  52 

Duiker  :  baphuti  or  Duikers  a  Basuto 

sub-clan,  445 
Dumbarton  :  St.  Shear's  well,  34 
Dumtjartonshire,  see  Dumbarton 
Dumfriesshire,  su  Langholm 
Dun  Mouse,  tale  of,  230 
Dunghills :   haunts  of  evil  spirits, 

Palestine,  58 
Durham  county,  see  Pierse  Bridge 
Dutch  folklore,  see  Holland 
Dwelling,  w  Cave ;  House ;  and 

Thrcjjliold 
Dyaks :  mourning  customs,  403 
Dyved  :  Pywll  prmce  of,  149-50 

East    Indies,   see   Borneo :     Java ; 

Murray    island ;    New    Guinea ; 

Nias  ;  Pelew  islands  ;  and  Sumatra 
Easter  Day :  well  custom,  Tideswell, 

Easter  island  :  mourning  custom,  401 
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Easter  Monday  :  well  custom,  Hesse, 
279 

Eastertide  :  (see  also  Easter  Day  ;  and 
Easter  Monday) ;  church-ale,  VVilts, 
341  ;  hare's  eggs  sought,  Penn., 
357  ;  pace-egging  songs,  358 

Eating:  abstention  from  food  or 
particular  foods  at  special  limes 
and  places,  see  Fasting ;  dangerous 
in  thunilerstorm,  Germany,  410 ; 
only  in  sunlighi,  India  and  Coast 
Salish  Indians,  411 

Ecclesiaste<;,  Book  of:  as  related  to 
Celtic  Triads,  225 

Eclipse :  caused  by  2  evil  spirits. 
Babylonia,  416 ;  earthen  vessels 
broken  after,  India,  ^10;  fasting 
at,  India,  410.  Jews,  41 1 ;  Pialz,  410 

Editor:  short  notices  hy,  — Grumbine's 
Folklore  and  Superstitious  Beliefs 
of  Lebanon  County  {Pennsylvania)^ 
356  7  ;  The  Imperial  Gazetteer  of 
India,  The  Indian  Empire,  voL 
355-6 ;  foumal  of  the  Folk-Song 
Society,  vol.  Ill,  Part  /,  358-60 ; 
Journal  of  the  Gypsy- Lore  Society, 
360 ;  Gcrish's  Tht  Mayers  and 
their  Song,  252 »  Sociological 
Papers,  vol.  II,  354- S 

Eel :  conger's  blood  makes  hair  grow, 
Greek  islands,  330 ;  in  folktale, 
n-% ;  jproduced  from  ' 'entrails  of 
earth,  Aristotle,  214 

Eggs :  divination  by,  Khasis,  242 ; 
not  set  to  hatch  same  month, 
Greek  islands,  331  ;  of  stork  good 
for  ophthalmia,  (jTcek  islands,  ^29 

E^pt :  (see  also  Alexandria ;  Cairo  ; 
Nile  ;  Osiris ;  Sais  ;  Soudan  ;  and 
Thebes)  ;  Wiedemann's  Altdt^p- 
tische  Sagen  und  M&rcken  reviewed, 
416  S  ;  carving  of  ibex, 

213 ;  closely  connected  with  Gaul, 
126 ;  cycle  of  L2  animals,  IIQ; 
fiuting,  ceremonial,  2Q\ ;  festivals, 
223 ;  folkules,  ilSlH;  revenge 
image,  62 ;  sacrifices,  393-4 ;  **PPcr, 
child  ceremonially  batned.  261,  264 

Elaine,  daughter  of^King  Pelles,  293 

Elatus  river:  cured  sterility,  271 

El  Chadr,  see  Elijah ;  and  St.  Geoi^ 

Eleroa  :  All  Father  belief,  46S 

Elephant :  in  folkule,  Africa,  239  40 ; 
Ganesh,  e.  deity,  India,  271 

Elijah  :  cave  of,  Mt.  Carmel,  69 ;  in- 
voked in  bathing,  Palestine,  fit -a 

Elis,  see  Olympia 


Elsa.ss  :  "  lavandieresde  nuit,"  III 
Elysium,  see  Hades 
Emer,  wife  of  Cuchulainn,  44-5,  133, 
143.  448 

England  :  (see  also  Britain  ;  Mercia  ; 
Midlands  ;    and  under  names  of 

counties)  ;  ballads,   470-2  ;  county 
folklore,  2  ♦  Shore's  Origin  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Race  reviewed,  351- 
3  ;  English  and  Scottish  Popular 
BeUlads,  edited  by   Sargent  and 
Kittredge,  reviewed,  470  2 
Entlebuch  :  human  scapegoat,  434 
Eochaid  Echbel  of  Alba,  148 
Epilepsy :  caused  by  devil,  Palestine, 
Zl 

Erechtheus,  Kins,  jorKing  Erechtheus 

Ermeric,  sa^  of,  ufi 

Ermine  skins  worn   by  Armenian 

clergy,  43^-3 
Errol :  mistletoe  cut  by  Hays,  26 
Esclados  le  Ros,  in  story  of  twain,  36, 

46,  52 

Eshton  :  St.  Helen's  well  custom,  257 
Eskimo :    mourning  customs,   400 ; 

social  organization  by  districts,  95- 

6,  and  varies  with  seasons,  96-101 ; 

song  duel,  98  ;  string  games,  iij 
Essex,  see  St.  Osyth's  well 
Esthonia :  (see  also  Oesel) ;  marriage 

ctistom,  270 
Etain,  folktale  of,  227 
Etruscans :  mallet  symbol  of  infernal 

deity, 

Eucharist :  fasting  before  receiving,  393 
European  Sky-God,  The :  The  Celts, 

VIII,  by  A.  B.  Cook,  24  53 
Eve,  jinns  descend  from,  Palestine,  71 
Evil  eye :   amulets  against,  Greek 

islands,  330,  Italy,  189,  Morocco, 

250,  355,  Palestine,  22  ;  block  for 

printing  amulets.  250  ;  influence  on 

social  relationships,  355 
Evil  spirits,  see  Demons  and  evil  spirits 
Evolution  of  Culture,  The,  attd  Other 

Essays,  by  Lt.  Gen.  A.  L.  F.  Pitt 

Rivers,  reviewed,  217-20 
Ewe  tribe  :  Mawu,  hymn  and  sacrifice 

to,  ^ 

Exhibits  at  meetings,  2^  249- i;o,  362-3 
Exogamy  :  Australia,  307-8 ;  Gallas, 
323 

Eye  diseases :  hymns  as  charms  for, 
Connaught,  348  ;  storks'  ^;gs  for, 
Greek  islands,  ^22  *  treated  at  wells, 

England,  253  4 
Eyrbyggja  saga,  370  I 
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•  Fables,  lu  Beast  fables 
Fairies:  blight  berries  on  Hallowe'en, 

Rc»common,  437  ;  hymn  as  charm 

against,  Connaught,  348 
Fairy  Mbtress  type  of  folktales,  44^  48 
Fakone  lake  :  bibies'  souls  live  in,  269 
Falga,  island  of :  raid  of  Cuchulainn, 

141.  148 
Faroe  islands  :  folktale,  194-5 
Fasting  :  The  Principles  of  Fasting, 

by  Dr.  E.  Westermarck,  391-422 
Father-right,  see  Agnation  or  father* 

right 

Feasts  :  England,  341  ;  Eskimo,  99J 
India,  33i  a.  334?  Jews,  39S; 
Morocco,  395 

February  :  {su  also  Shobath) ;  Siva 

festi\'al,  Mailar,  333-4 
Feeble-minded,  set  Imbecile 
Feilberg.  iL  F.  :  The  Corpse- Door  : 

A  Ihinish  Survival,   361,  364-75 

{plate) 

Females,  see  Animals  in  folklore  ;  and 

Women 

Feradach,  magic  shipbuilder,  27,  25 
Ferchertne  the  aged, 

Fergus  Finnvel,  the  poet,  27-8,  30 

Fescarop :  relic  at,  302 

Fetishism  :  Bavili,  2^7 ;  Sierra  Leone 

Protectorate,  362-3,  423  7  {pUUes) 
Fianna,  the,  in  folktales,  27-31,  47 
Fidchell,  game  of,  229 
Fifeshirc  :   {^ee  also  Inchkeith) ;  St. 

Serf's  visit  to, 
Fifth  of  November,  The,  and  Guy 

Fawkes,    by  Miss  M.  Peacock, 

449- y> 

J-ig-tree  :  jinn  live  in,  Palestine,  70 
Fiji  islands  :  fasting  as  mourning,  399 
Finland :  folktale, 

Finn  MacCoul  :    {see  also  Ossianic 
sagas) ;  in  folktales,  27-31,  45-6.  48 
Fiote,  see  Bavili 

Fire :  (see  also  Torches) ;  bonfires, 
Midsummer  Eve,  Roscommon,  438; 
in  charm  fur  ailing  child,  Scrvia, 
256  ;  firesticks  earned  and  used  by 
bridegroom,  Gallas  ;  jinns  created 
from,  Palestine,  64;  not  lit  in 
house  of  dcAth,  India  &c.,  405-6 ; 
live  coal  in  charm  to  protect 
animals,  Boudroum, 

Firewood  :  carrob  twigs  not  first 
gathered,  Palestine,  64 

Firstborn :  fiist  on  eve  of  Pa»over, 

iews,  395 ;  soul  in  newly  hatched 
ird,  Malay  tribes,  455 


Firth  of  Forth,  se4  Inchkeith 

Fir-tree :  for  roof  of  ne  wly  built  house» 
Davos  Plati  and  Dresden,  84 
{plaie) ;  splints  burnt  in  circuit  of 
fields.  Hallowe'en,  Braenuir,  85 

Fish  in  folklore :  {see  also  Chad  iEel ; 
Goby ;  Grey  mullet ;  Herring  ;  atut 
Salmon) ;  amulet  against  evil  e^, 
Italy,  182;  emblem  of  fertility, 
Ass^ia  and  India,  270 ;  water 
spint  as,  273 

Fishing  customs  and  beliefs :  lucky 
bone,  Whitby,  2 so 

Fits  :  from  falling  when  holding  water- 
lily,  Holland,  279 

Flann  Manistrcch,  poet,  229 

Fla&k  :  amulet  against  evil  eye,  Italy, 
189 

Flax  seed :  strewn  round  house  after 

funeral,  Scandinavia,  366.  368-^ 
Flinders  Range  :  tribal  organisation, 

1 84 

Flood  legends,  see  Deluge  legends 
Florida,  see  Seminole  Indians 
Flowers  in  folklore :         also  Nar- 
cissus ;  and  Water-lily) ;  in  agri- 
cultural magic,  India,  332  ;  in  bap- 
tismal rite,  Yucatan,  262. ;  ' '  flower  " 
theory  of  origin  of  Negrito  decora- 
tion, 452  3  ;  offered  to  obtain  soul 
for  unborn  child,  Malay  tribes,  455  ; 
offered  to  spring,  Hesse,  273 
Fo,  Chinese  Buddha,  271 
Foligno :  St.  Donienico,  187-8,  2x6 
Folklore  and  Superstiticus  IklUfs  of 
Lebanon   County  {Pentisylvanta)^ 
by       Grumbinc,  short  notice  of, 
356-7 

Folk  lore  de  Front ey  Z/,  by  P.  S^billot, 

reviewed,  lU2i2 
Folklore  of  Aristotle,  by  T.  E.  Lones, 

2 1 2- 5 

Folk-lore  of  Women,  by  T.  F.  Thisel- 

ton-Dyer,  reviewed,  350-1 
Folk- Medicine,    Nursery- Lore,  etc. 

from  the  /ligean  Islands,  by  W.  R, 

Paton,  339-31 
Folk-sayings,  see  Proverbs 
Folk-songs  :  Baloches,  8-3 ;  England, 

280,  3S7-60.  442i   470-2  ; 

Eskim 07^98  ;  Greeks,  2Q ;  Ireland, 

347- SO.  439;  Scotland,  24-6,  89. 

90,  246-7.  470-3 
Folk  Song  Refrain,  by      M.  Bower, 

449 

Folktales  :  {ue  aho  tmder  various 
typest  sueh  as  Cinderella) ;  Africa, 
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339-^ ;  beast  fables,  12,  t6-7.  20; 
Beldam,  igj  ;  Bohemia,  192-3 ; 
Celtic,  44- S  ;  China.,  20  ;  Denmark, 
194-7.  200-2,  206  7  ;  Eg>-pt,  ancient, 
1 16-8;  England,  193.  276-7  ;  Faroe 
blands,  194-^  ;  Finland,  igj  ; 
Fiance,  111,  192-3  ;  Germany,  III, 
192-1,  273-5.  278;  Gesta  Roman- 
Drum,  14,  17  :  gif>>yi  >6o ;  Greeks, 
17.  193  :  Highlands,  24-6,  4S, 
3;  Holland,  132  ;  Hungar)-,  19a  ; 
India,  20-1,  242,  427-32  ;  Ireland, 

2g7-3t  ;  Italy,  192  3  I  Japan,  2D ; 
jatakas,  12-23  ;  Lithuania,  IQj ; 
Malays,  20^  247-S  ;  Moravia,  192 ; 
Norway,  132;  Palestine,  56-7^62:4; 
Poland,  192-3  ;  Polynesia,  396-7  ; 
Portugal,  ;  Russia,  192-3  ; 
Scandinavia,  192-5 ;  Slavonia,  193, 
360 ;  Spain,  133  ;  Sweden,  192-5, 
197-200,  202  6;  Switzerland,  ill ; 
Tibet,  17,  20 ;  Tyrol,  193  ;  Wales, 

35i  I43i  145i  M9-50.  i^o^  44^ 
Folktale  Wanted,  by  W.  A-  Hauss- 

mann,  93-4 
Folk  Traditions  of  the  Mughal  Em- 
perors, by  K.       Lcxli,  427  32 
Foltlebar,  tracker,  27,  29,  30 
Fomore  :  chiefs  of,  132-4,  139 ;  of 

Lochlann,  22.  32 
FoiUaineSfLcs,  deTUenus[Seha  Aicun)^ 
Croyances  Soudanaiscs  a  Alger,  by 
J.  B.  Andrews,  reviewed,  246 
Footprints :  earth  from  in  charm  to 

destroy  love,  Greek  islands,  330 
Forbidden  chambers.  350 
Forgall  the  Wily  of  Lusk,  rjj 
Fortitications  :  spirits  dwell  in,  jilakas, 
22 

Forty :  day^  hiding  caul  under  altar, 
Greek  "islands,  330 

Foundation  sacri rices,  jatakas,  21 

Fountain*;,  itv  Wells 

Fowler's  liay  :  tribal  oi^anisation,  184 

Fowls :  {see  also  Cock  ;  and  Hen) ; 
charm  to  strengthen  chickens,  Greek 
islands,  3^1  ;  chicken's  Ijcak  gives 
baby  early  speech,  Greek  islands, 
330 ;  killing,  custom  in,  Greek 
uplands,  330;  sacrificed,  Palestine, 

Fox :  in  fiible,  17 ;  sacred,  Persia, 
433  ;  skin  worn  by  clergy,  Armenia, 

Fox  Indian<5 :  fasting  after  death,  399 
Fraech,  the  raid  of,  143 


France  :  ( tee  also  Aqaitaine ;  Basques ; 
Bouches  -  do  -  JRJbone  ;  Bretagne  ; 
Cornea  :  C6ie-d'Or ;  Gard ;  Gaul ; 
Lorraine  ;  Paris  ;  Rhone  :  Seine 
Inferieure;  \  aucluse ;  and  \  osges) ; 
folktale,  192  ;  Sebillot's  UFolk  hre 
de  FraTUi  reviewed.  llQi2;  opening 
windows  tSiC.  tc  releaic  soul.  215 

Francis,  W.  :  Agricultural  Supersti- 
tions in  Bellary,  331-5 

Frankisch-Henneburg  :  babies  from 
Kemele  wells,  268-9 

Franks  :  sacrifice  on  crossing  river,  276 

Fraocfa,  tale  of  deaih  of,  24-6 

Frazer,  Dr.  1.  G.,  communicatioas 
from,  331-0 

Freetown :  Some  West  African  Cus- 
toms, by  Abiosc,  S6z& 

Friday :  Jews  begin  nothing,  Palestine, 

Friesland :  water-lily  mysterious,  279 

Fright  :  cured  by  eating  pigeon's 
heart,  Greek  islands,  329 

Frog  :  baby  appears  as,  Bohemia,  268 ; 
in  magic  ram  rite,  India,  333;  water 
spirit  as,  222 

Fruit  and  vegetables  in  folklore  :  {see 
aiso  Apple  ;  Buna  berries  ;  Haws  ; 
Mandrake ;  Mountain  ash ;  Service- 
tree  ;  and  Sloe) ;  berries  blighted 
by  fairies  on  Hallowe'en,  Roscom- 
mon, 437 

Fruit-trees :  {see  also  Apple-tree) ;  in 

folktale,  Ireland.  28,  32-3 
Fuegians  :  All  Father  lielicf,  468 
Fumigating  infants,  Africa,  267 
Future  life,  beliefs  about,  see  Death 

and  funeral  customs  and  belief 

Gabriel  hounds,  342 

Gades  :  Melkart  burnt  in  effigy,  221 

Galahad  legends,  297 

Gallas  :   marriage  customs,  319-25, 

Galway:  marriage  customs,  77-82 ; 

voyt^es  to  Other- World  firom,  158 
Games  :  Jerusalem,  73  ;  Kafirs,  344  ; 

rhyming,  ScotlandT  242  ;  Sweden, 

338;  string  games,  112-6,  3aS-9 
Ganesh,  Indian  deity,  271 
Ganges  :  children  sacrificed  to,  276 
Gard,  Dept.  of,  see  Nhnes 
Gardens :  tabooed  during  catamenia, 

Greek  islands,  330 
Garments,  see  Clotl  les 
Gaster,  Dr.  M. :  election  a^  president, 

5 
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Gate,  city :  spirit  dwells  in,  jitakas,  22 
Gaol :      oho  Arvemes  ;  and  Ntmes); 
bronze  figure,  125  ;  coins,  137-8  ; 
descent  m>m  go^  of  Death,  125, 
116 ;  hammer  symbol,  138 ;  raven 
as  sjinbol,        ;  souths  Egyptian 
cults  in,  L26 
Gautama  Buddha,  see  Buddha 
Gawatn,  nephew  of  Kinf^  Arthur,  37- 
8,  42,        52,  284^  286  90.  292-3> 

Gaza-el-Maisi :  sacred  tree,  69 
Gazelle  :  in  folktale,  Tibet,  2S1 
Genealogies,  recording,  105 
Georgia :  sprinkling  infants  with  salt, 

267 

Germany :  {see  also  Bavaria  ;  Bran- 
denburg ;  Brunswick  ;  Elsass ; 
Frankisch  -  Hennebcrg  ;  Halle  ; 
Hanover ;  Hesse ;  Nlecklenburg  ; 
OUknl)urg  :  Pfalz  ;  Prussia  ; 
Rhenish  Prussia;  Saxony;  Schles- 
wig-Holstein ;  Silesia;  Swabia; 
aw^Weser);  fl««i^/,  baptismal  rile 
in,  262-'^,  265 ;  eating  in  thunder- 
storm dangerous,  410;  folktales, 
192-3,  273-5  ;  ladybird  brings 
babies'  scab,  269  ;  moon-spot 
legend,  279 ;  norths — water  spntes 
steal  children,  275,  280 ;  opening 
windows  6cc.  to  release  soul,  21S  ; 
rain  charm,  277-8 

Gesta  Ronianorum,  r^,  i_7 

Ghagarapcn,  bell  god,  104 

Ghosts :  altering  position  of  door 
keeps  out,  369 ;  Beresford  ghost, 
376 ;  hanging  up  cart-wheel  com- 
pels ghosts  to  run  through  all 
Its  ruts,  Scandinavia,  369 ;  laid 
by  L2  parsons,  Oxfordshire,  342 ; 
luune  not  used  in  story,  Jerusalem, 
56 ;  pretas  in  jatakas,  22 ;  strewing 
flax-seed  compels  ghosts  to  count, 
Scandinavia,  366,  368-369 ;  wor- 
shipped, jatakas,  22 

Gilla  Dacker,  folktale  of,  27-35,  45  9 

Gipsies  :  Jourttal  of  the  Gypsy- Lore 
Society,  short  notice  of,  360 

Girls,  sre  Women 

Glamorgan,  see  Gower 

Glarus,  Canton  of:  portraiture  not 
objected  to,  84 

Glastonburv:  as  Hades,  140;  holy 
well,  266 

Glen  Cuaich  :  death  of  Fraoch,  2d 

Glendalough :  burial  of  amputated 
limbs,  83 


Glenmacnass:  burial  of  amputated 

leg.  82  3 

Glenties,  dialect  of,  L2Q 

Gloucester :  9  witches  of,  4S8 ; 
sorceresses  in  Grail  romances,  294 

Gloucestershire  :  {see  also  Clifton  ; 
emd  Gloucester) ;  opening  windows 
fkc.  to  release  soul,  216 

Goajiro  clans :  mourning  custom,  400 

Goat:  amulets  for,  Palestine,  70;  in 
animal  cycle,  China,  1 19 ;  he-goat 
gives  milk,  Lemnos,  213 ;  sacrificed, 
Corinth,  Ewe,  468.  Palestine, 
66-7.  Sierra  Leone  Protectorate,  426 

Goblins :  in  jiltakas,  22 

Goby :  used  in  judicial  proceedings 
and  as  love  charms,  Aristotle,  21 5 

God  :  folktale  to  show  need  of  in- 
voking, Palestine,  62-4 ;  invoked 
on  accident  &c.,  Palestine,  56,  5^, 
in  bathing,  Palestine.  612;  not 
invoked  at  hot  baths,  Tiberias,  55 

Gods,  see  Deity,  conceptions  of ;  and 
under  names  of  gods 

Gold :  apple,  in  folktale,  ;  coin 
under  threshold,  Palestine,  58 ; 
cutting  instruments,  in  folktale  and 
riles,  Greece,  26^  Highlands,  26 

Gold  Coast :  {see  aiso  Ewe  tribe) ; 
relatives  fast  after  death,  398 

Goll  of  the  Fianna,  _jo 

Gonds :  bell  god,  104 

Goodrich -Freer,  Miss  A.,  see  Spoer, 
Mrs.  U. 

Goose  :  at  'The  Carter's  Race,' Scot- 
land, 337 

Gooseberry  bush :  babies  come  from, 

268 

Goslar:  suicides,  burial  customs  for, 

322 

GoScu,  battle  of,  Welsh  poem  on, 

UV;.  L42 
Goths  :  bathing  rite,  264 
Governal,  in  Tristan  legends,  234 
Gower :  as  Hades,  140 
Grail,  The,  and  the  Rites  of  Adonis,  by 

Miss  J.  L.  Weston,  4,  ^  283- 305 
Graves :  coffins  mysteriously  dis- 
turbed, Ahrensliurg  and  Barnadoes, 
76-90 ;  dwelling  place  of  living 
ead,  Scandinavia,  367-8  ;  holes  to 
permit  passage  of  dead,  367  8 
Greek  folklore :  {see  also  Arcadia ; 
Attica ;  Boeotia ;  Corinth ;  Dorians ; 
Flis  :  Greek  islands  ;  and  Phocis)  ; 
ballad,  20 ;  brothers,  value  attached 
to,  2Q ;  fasting,  ceremonial,  392 ; 
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Folklore  of  Aristotle,  by  T.  E. 

Lones,  212-  ^ ;  folktales,  12,  153 ; 
Homeric  Folk-Lore,  by  W.  Crooke, 
361 ;  proverbs,  15,  226;  reverjge 
image,  67 ;  taboos,  jitaka  parallels 
to,  -n 

Greek  islands:  (stealsoQjo&\  Cyclades: 

Kephalos  ;  and  Lemnos) ;  Folk- 
M«^icine,  Nursery- Lore.  etc.  from 
the  y£gean  Islands,  byW.  R.  Paton, 

Green :  Wrd  causes  rabies,  Greek 
islands,  32^;  knight,  in  folkule, 
52,  ^04  ;  plate  in  charm  for  child, 

Servia, 

Greenland  :  {iet  also  Eskimo) ;  dead 

not  removed  through  door,  373 ; 

mourning  custom,  400 
Gretford :  mysteriously-disturbed  cof- 

fins,  387  8 
Grey  mullet :  in  charm  to  increase 

mother's  milk,  Greek  islands,  330 
Grimsby  :  origin  of  name,  ,553 
Grisons,  Canton  of,  uc  Davos  Platz 
Grottoes,  ue  Caves 
Guanches  :  Uithing  rite,  264 
Guernsey  :  guy  burnt  on  Uu>t  night  of 

)rear,  440 
Guiana  :  tatX)os  at  puberty,  408 
Guinea,  South  :  bathing  rite,  264 
Guiroroelans,  King,  see  King  Guiro- 

melans 

Guy  Fawkes  Day  :  Guernsey,  449- 50; 

Lincolnshire,  438,  4y) 
Gwalchmai,  ue  G  a  wain 
Gwen  ap  N(ilS  as  king  of  Hades,  140 
Gwydion  the  enchanter,  145  6,  152-3 
Gwydion,  god  of  light,  143 
Gypsies,  see  Gipsia> 

Haarlem  :  string  game,  328 

Haddon,  I'rof.  A.  C.;  Burial  of  Ampu- 
tated Limbs,  216 ;  review  by, — Pitt 
Rivers'  The  h  voluiim  of  Culture 
and  Other  Essays^  217-20 

Hades :  Avallac,  king  and  country, 
(Welsh),  32  ;  The  Development  of 
the  Idea  of  Hades  in  Ceitic  Litera- 
ture, by  Miss  E.  Hull,  ij  I2i-6j, 
339-40,  445-8;  visits  to  Other- 
Wurld,  Highlands,  26,  Ireland,  22 

Hades  the  deity,  see  Pluto 

Hair :  conger's  blood  promote":growth, 
Greek  ij^lands,  330 ;  parted  only 
by  married  women,  Gallas,  324 ; 
women's  carefully  covered,  Palestine 
Jews,  21 


Hall,  IL  R.:  review  by,— Wiede- 
mann's Altagyptiseki  Sagm  und 
Afdrchen,  1 16-8 
Halle  :  babies  come  from  wells,  267-8 
Hallowe'en  :  bobbing  for  apples,  Ros- 
common, 437-8 ;  cake, Roscommon, 
437  ;  circuiting  fields  with  torches, 
Brnemar,  85 ;  di^^nation  on,  Res- 
common,  438 ;  fairies  blight  berries 
on,   Roscommon,  432?  practical 
joking  on,  Roscommon,  438 
Hamath  ;  libation  custom,  67 
Hamilcar,  burning  of  son  of,  221 
Hammer  of  Tbor  a  substitute  for  stone, 

LJZ 

Hampshire,  set  New  Forest 

Hand  :  amulet  against  e%nl  eye,  Italy, 

189  ;  signed  on  Moslem  and  Jewish 

houses,  Palestine,  66-7 
Hanover,  see  Goslar 
Hare  :  in  animal  cycle,  China,  119 ; 

eggs  sought,  Easter,  Penn.,  357 ; 

infolktale,  Africa,  239-40;  in  moon, 

India,  21 
Harisu,  All  Father,  Elema,  468 
Harpanahalli  Taluq,  set  Mailar  Lin- 

gappa 

Harranians :  fitists,  ceremonial,  414-8 

Harrison,  Mrs.  M.  C.  :  Serpent -Pro- 
cession at  CocuUo,  i82iLSL[  (//•a^*) 

Hartland,  E.  S. :  A  Brittany  Marria^ 
Custom,  448-9 ;  Travel  Notes  m 
South  Africa :  a  Correction,  445 ; 
reviews  by, — Durkheim's  V Annie 
Sodologique^  95-102,  460-6 ;  S^lnl- 
lot's  h'olk-hre  de  froMce,  i  iQzjL  ; 
Thomas'  Kinship  OrganiseUions  and 
Group  Marriape  in  Australia^  105- 
IQ;  Thomas'  Naiiva  0/ Australia^ 
105-6 ;  Werner's  The  Natives  of 
British  Central  Africa^  243-5  ? 
Jevons'  Religion  in  Evolution^ 
'336-7 

Harvest  customs  and  l>eliefs:  {^ee  also 
Com  spirits,  vegetation  souls,  and 
the  like) ;  exchanging  wives,  Besisi, 
455  ;  Poii  feast,  India,  334 

Hassa,  see  Astragali 

Haunted  springs,  F'alestine,  55  6 

Haussa  :  religious  society  of,  Algiers, 
346 

Haussmann,  W.  A.  :  Folktale  Wan- 
ted, QV4 

"  Havi  mal "  verses,  222,  224 

Haws :  blighted  by  fairies  on  Hal- 
lowe'en, Roscommon,  437 

Hays  of  Krrol  cut  mistletoe,  2fi 
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Hcftd :  shaved  before  pilgrinuige, 
IndU,  393 

Headache :  caused  by  devil,  Palestine, 
1\ ;  cured  by  live  hen,  Greek  islands, 

Heaven  and  Earth,  myth  of  separation 
of,  Khasis,  242 

Hebrews,  sec  Jews 
Hebrides,  set-  Falga,  island  of 
Helicon :  Thespian  well  cares  sterility, 
271 

Helios  :  Melkart  identified  with,  127 
Hell :  in  Celtic  l^ends,  158-60,  162- 
3  ;  the  harrowing  of  hell,  147,  149 ; 
Uffem,  Waleis  t«;t-2 
Hen  :  cures  headache,  Greek  islands, 
329 ;  divination  by,  Palestine,  21 » 
killed  for  crowing.  Sierra  Leone, 
82  ;  sacrificed  at  girl's  birth,  Pales- 
tine, 65 

Henbane :  in  rain  charm,  Germany, 
278 

Hera :  sacrifice  to,  Corinth,  15 
Hercules :   assimilates  local  deities, 

Gaul,  126;  Sandon-H.  of  Lydia, 

22? 

Herefordshire  :  carol,  359 ;  whipping 
with  willow  stop  growth,  359 

Herero  :  ancestral  spirits,  239  ;  bath- 
ing rites,  264 ;  mother-right  passing 
away.  245 ;  supreme  deity,  23$ ; 
wor''  jmwise,  238 

Hero  culls :  Todas,  103-4 

H»mc  SeLga-(y<U  of  DUtrich  of  BetHy 
Tht,  by  F.  E,  3andbach,  reviewed, 
II 89 

Herring :    at  riding  of  Langholm 

Marches,  336 

Hertfortlshire :  Gerish's  Tht  Mayers 
and  (heir  Song,  short  notice  of,  ^57 

Hesse :  {see  also  Meisner  mountain  ; 
and  Nierstein) ;  babies  come  from 
wells,  267-8  ;  folktale,  Oberhc&se, 
278  ;  well  custom,  279 

Hesu«,  Gaulish  god,  139 

Hidden  treasure,  see  Treasure 

Highlands :  "  The  Death  of  Fraoch," 
24  6 ;  -tuesty  folktales,  193 

**  High  places,"  Palestine,  68 

Hills :  {see  also  under  natnes) ;  hill- 
spirits.  Todas,  103 

Hindu  folklore,  ste  India 

Hiri.  cave  of :  Mohammed  spent 
Ran\ad/in  in,  417 

Hitopadcca,  The,  ifi 

Hittites:  Aryan,  224;  bull  worshipped, 
224;  Sandon-Hercules of  Lydia,  223 


Hock^,  ^me  of,  Palestine,  23 

Holla,  deihr,  Germany,  275 

Holland  :  {see  also  Friesland ;  North 
Brabant :  North  Holland  ;  South 
Holland;  a»df Zealand) ;  water-lily 
dangerous,  279 

Holly-tree :  branch  of  Green  Knight, 

Holy  Grail,  su  Grail 
Holy  water :  poured  on  bride,  Ireland, 
81 

Holy  wells,  sti  Wells 

Homeric  Folk -Lore,  by  W.  Crooke, 

H^  undas :  memorial  stones,  240 
Honey,  wild  :  marriage  wine  from, 

Gallas.  .^20 
Hopi  Indians,  see  Moqui  Indians 
Hop-scotch,  game  of :  Palestine,  73 
Horns :   amulets  aj^ainst  evil  eye, 
Italy,  189;  as  fetish  signs,  Mendi- 
land,  424,  and  in  fetishes,  Impcrri 
country,  42s 
Horse :  amulets  for,  Palestine,  20  * 
in  animal  cycle,  China,  119 ;  in 
folktales,  Ireland,  22i  30-1,  48, 
Palestine,  52_;  "  withy  slick  "  not 
applied  to,  Shropshire,  359 
Horse -shoe  :    mule  shoe  as  amulet 
against  toothache,  Italy,  189.  as 
relic  of  St.  Domenico,  Italy,  188, 
and  used  to  touch  aching  teeih, 
1^ 

Hottentots :  dead  not  removed  through 
usual  entrance,  VI 

House :  building  mslom,  Davos  Platz 
and  Dresden,  84  {plate) ;  entrances 
haunts  of  evil  spirits,  Palestine,  c8 ; 
sacrifice  &c.  after  building,  Pales- 
tine, 58  9,66;  sweepings  not  ihrown 
out  at  night,  Greek  islands,  331 

Howitt,  A.  W.:  Tlie  Native  Tribes 
of  South-East  Australia,  91-3,  166- 
86^  3C)<3  i8 

Hudsons  Bay  Territory,  set  Ang- 
magssalik  ;  and  Eskimo 

Hugh  of  Lincoln,  ballad  of,  280 

Hull,  Miss  E. :  The  Development  of 
the  Idea  of  Hades  in  Celtic  Litera- 
ture, Li  2i  121  6!; ;  comments  by 
\\.  d'Arlxiis  de  Juljainville,  339-40, 
and  A.  Null,  44^  8 ;  review  by, — 
Hyde's  The  Religious  Songs  of 
Connathty  347-50 

Human  Leoparcf  Society,  Imperrt 
country,  36^,  425  {plate) 

Humiyun,  Mughal  emperor,  427-8 


w^-**.  IVms  »»wse  *3 

H«8s*s  Leofiard 

yiMhkj   tribes,    4SS ; 

NKtrt  before  Tammtti,  Jgs; 

^  ^xc<«P  treated  with,  Pftlestine, 

^N^,^ :  Wr^«Kl  of  St  Serf, 
^..-s^  <>mos,  61 

^.;«v  mJsf  Andaman  islands; 

Battas;    Bengal  Presi- 
;      Bombay      PresidciKT^ ; 
^,,a>ftl    India ;    CeyliMi ;  Cbota 
^w^MM  :  r)ccv-an  ;  Ganges  ;  Kash- 
Madr«!»  Presidency;  Malabar; 
Vcv>^*'    islands;     Nilgiri  Hills; 

Province*:  Oodh  ;  Pan- 
^»  .^Bu"  Tixlas) :  luthing,  causes 
:^vrt  W  Oanesh.  271.  ritual,  264  ; 
^>;iumcal  sacrifices,  395-6,  cus- 


I 


Ifanctxxis* 
to  warriofs. 


»'x«r»T^,  22  :  rrc^  of  L2  aninutls, 
i:a-ac;  ssrsag  ccir  dooe  in  son- 

cnstoms  at, 

?92  3. 


iiriC  ATI  :  ec^ 
42r ;   iMT-x..  oex 


iMismg  sa   name  of  god 
391  -2  ;  folk- 
F  :^  Tndnioos  of  the 
by  K.  H-  Lodi, 

of.    3«^ ; 
SertLbrr  cbwm,  Draridiaitf, 
csssoms,  40I-2, 
be  pure,  324; 
>«fiskT£   Iccsarsre,  f6 ;   mw/A, — 
^acsa^  cercKcial.  392,  prostitu- 
:x-K>  sksrd.  45S ;  veil  ceremonies 
tirti,  272 
Iz>:-af      :  cne-boraed,  Aiistode,  213 
I2t23  :  —  :i'ak*s..  22 
l=x3iu:eT  ceremociies :  in  Grail  to- 
■arapwi.    207 :    Paiesdne,    6^-6 ; 
Sd«Tx  Leooe,  42  w 
I=c>brcefc  :  DseTTKij  of  Berne,  1 15 
Isa-Vjcrtei.  Kied 
laaBSsrr,  at  Lcnacy 
Insects  in  f  rCkiore :  {ut  als4  Ladybird ; 
Lcccs  :  ScorpktQ  ;  mttd  Spider) ; 
cbars  a^^aoks:.  Italy,  188-9 
IzTeraesS'-shire ;  {set  mis*  Lochleven) ; 

K"«u:tile,  192 
lean,  iw  Persaa 

Lreftaad :  <>«r  mist  Cocuiaiight :  Lein- 
srer;  Mmnster;  Ossaanic  sagas ;  and 
I'lstex^ ;  Tbe  Derelopment  of  the 
Idea  of  Hades  in  Cduc  Literature, 
by  Miss  EL  Hull,  1^  I2i-6s, 
1^0^40.  445-S  ;  Druids,  position  of, 
I2:> ;  foU^talcs,  27-31,  227-31  ;  as 
Hades,  ijo;  b\-mn»  used  as  channs, 
34S ;  Matrimonial  Customs  in  the 
West  of  Ireland,  by  T.  P.  U.  Blake, 
tiy^x  Gwj-nn's  Tlu  Metrical 
DmdsthtncJuLS  reviewed,  224.  227; 
raven  the  bird  of  death  Ac,  yi ; 
somtky  drawing  blood  implies 
betrothal,  448 :  the  Tiin  \ri> 
Cuailnge,  138,  230-1,  446-7 ;  ira- 
ditioiud  literature,  129-^0  ;  Meyer's 
Tlu  Triads  of  Ireland  reviewed, 
224-7 ;  onbaptized  children,  future 
of,  228 

Iron  anJ  steel :  {see  also  Horse-shoe  ; 
Knife  ;  Needle  ;  Pin  ;  Scissors  ; 
Sickle ;  and  Sc)the) ;  vessel  for 
water  drawn  after  dark,  Palestine,  56 
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Irria-lcm  bulbs:  not  nithered  by 

roenstruous  women, 
Irulas :   relatives  fast  after  death, 

392:8 

Is,  legend  of  city  of,  ill 
Isaac,  in  Jewish  legend,  72 
Isealt,  Queen,  sm  Queen  Iseult 

Isis :  cult  in  S.  Gaul,  126  ;  I?;is-cow, 
Sais,  222-3  ;  sacrificial  ceremonies, 

Egypt,  393 
Isle  of  Man  :  {see  also  Falga,  island 

oO ;  as  tiades,  14Q 
Islip  :  '*  wild  huntsman  "  story,  34a 
Italy :    {see  also   Abruzzi ;   Aquila ; 
Campania  ;    Etruscans  ;    Latium  ; 
Liguria ;  Lombardy  ;  Marsi ;  Ro- 
mans, ancient ;  Rome  :  Sardinia ; 
Tuscany  ;  Umbria ;  and  Venetia) ; 
folktale,  iq2 ;  narthy — mallet  sym- 
bol of  infernal  deity,  IJ2 
Itongo,  Kafir  spirit,  U  ^-6 
Iwain  or  Owen,  story  of,  35,  46,  52 
JtoeiHy  of  Hartmann  von  Aue,  35^ 

38:9i  50 

Jackal :  m  jfitakas,  i8  q 
Jacob :  in  Jewish  legend,  12 ;  story 
of,  458 

Jaintia  Hill  district,  Assam,  see 
Khasis 

Jakun  tribes  :  4       ;  religion,  454 
Jamaica :  Jamaican  Song  and  Story, 

by  W.  Jekyll,  8 
January :  {see  also  Twelfth  Night) ; 

30  days'  fast  begins,  Mantchaeans, 

iI5 

Japan :  {sec  cUso  Fakone  lake) ; 
courtship  custom,  222  '  death  cus- 
tom for  children,  279 ;  folktale,  ao 

Tarrow  :  St  Bede's  well,  255 

T&takas,  the,  12  23 

Taira  :  bathing,  ritual,  264 

Jekyll,  W. :  Jamaican  Song  and 
Story,  8 

Jenny  Greenteeth,  water  spirit,  266 
Teremiah,  in  Jewish  legena,  72 
Jerusalem :  bathing  to  cure  barren- 
ness, 221  ;  The  rowers  of  Evil  in 
Jerusalem,  by  Mrs.  IL  tL  Spoer, 

Je^tds  :  bathing,  ritual,  264 
jessore,  see  Khan-Jahan-Ali 
Jcwitt,  W.  IL :  The  Wild  Huntsman, 

34? 

Jews :  anctent,  baptism  by,  264 ; 
death  customs,  405-6 ;  divination, 
Palestine,  71-2;  nsting  after  death, 


292  ;  fasting  associated  with  DiTiiie 
revelations,  392,  to  excite  Divine 
compassion,  418  9,  and  connected 
with  almsgiving  and  prayer,  420-1  ; 
games,  Palestine,  ;  hand  over 
house  door,  Palestine,  66 ;  jinns, 
origin  and  nature  of,  Palestine,  ; 
lucky  and  unlucky  days  and  dee^, 
Palestine,  72  3  ;  Sabbath,  4114; 
7th  day,  month,  &c.  holy,  413-4 ; 
women  seek  mandrakes,  Palestine, 
62 

Jhang ;  in  folktale,  428 

Jinns :  cause  vapour  of  hot  springs, 
Palestine,  ;  created  from  fire, 
Palestine,  64  ;  in  folktales,  Pales- 
tine, 57,  63-4  ;  formula  addressed 
to  when  fetching  water,  Palestine, 
55  ;  fountains  ofjinn,  Algiers,  246; 
haunt  baths,  Palestine,  s8-62 ; 
Jewish  beliefs  about,  Palestine,  21 » 
original  dwellers  on  earth,  Pales- 
tine, 64 ;  sit  in  shadows  from 
moonlight,  Palestine,  64 ;  of  water- 
wheels,  Palestine,  56 ;  sacrificed  to, 
Algiers,  246,  Palcstme,  56 

Jiio,  Japanese  saint,  279 

Johnston,  C.  F.  H. :  **  Cockowe 
King,"  340-2 

Joknmara  feast,  Bellary,  331-2 

Jonah  legends,  2Q 

Joppa :  Egyptian  legend  of  taking  of, 
112 

Joseph,  legends  of,  2Ii  ZS 

Joseph  of  Arimathea  inGrail  romances, 

291.  302 -3 
Journal  of  the  Folk-Song  Society^ 
vol.  /lit         £a  short  notice  of, 

3S8-6o 

Journal  of  the  Gypsy -Lore  Soa'cly^ 
short  notice  of,  300 

Journey :  divination  before,  Palestine, 
71-2  ;  hymns  a.s  charms  on,  Ireland, 
348  ;  sacrifice  on  return  firom,  Pales- 
tine, 66i  Syria,  62 

Jowai :  matriarchy,  241 

Judaea,  desert  of,  see  Moses,  shrine  of 

July :  1st,  St  Serfs  feast,  34 

June,  see  Midsummer  Eve 

Jupiter :  assimilates  local  deities,  Gaul, 
126,  139 ;  Ixjrd  of  Good  Luck, 
Harraoiaus,  414  ;  mallet  as  symbol 
of.  !iZ 

Jutland:  {see  also  Aarhus) ;  burial 
customs,  36S-6 ;  corpse  door,  364- 
5 ;  future  life,  beliefs  about,  366- 
70 
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Kabbcra  caste,  Bcllaxy,  332 
Kadagalli  Taluq,  Mailar 
Ka6rs  :  Kidd's  Sava^  Ckildkecd :  a 

Study  of  Ka^  Ckildrtm  reviewed, 

141  6 
Kai,  s€4  Kay 

Kaidsh  tribe :  All  Father  beUef,  468 

Kalcigrenant,  see  Calogrenant 
Kalunga,  Death,  Angola,  239 
Kamla  :  word  jioki,  238 
Kamilaroi  tribe  :  All  Father  belief,  468 
Kanara  :  marriage  rites,  270 
Kandhs  :  human  sacrifice,  ritual  of^ 

394-5 

Kansas  Indians :  iasuag  after  death, 

399400 

Kanun  :  9  days  fast  in  honour  of  Lord 
ol  G<XKi  Luck,  liairanianSt  414 

Kapus  or  cultivators,  Bellary,  33^-^? 

Karamu  tree :  in  baptismal  rite, 
Maoris,  363 

Karara  clan,  Gallas,  333 

Kardaikoos,  devil  of  headache,  Pales- 
tine 21 

Kari,  thunder  god,  Semang  tribes, 
4>4  6 

Kar  Nicobarese:  mourning  customs, 

Kashmir :  Kanishka  ruled,  1 19-20 
Kalha-saurit-sdgara,  the,  in 
Kawa-tree :  in  baptismal  rite,  Maoris, 
263 

Kay,  Arthur's  knight,  36,  40,  42,  44, 

is  5 -6 

Keith,  A.  B.  :  review  by — Frazer's 

A  dents,  Attis,  Ostris,  220-4 
Kelpie :  Ireland,  226 
Kepnalos:  fowl-killing  custom,  330 
Kerry:  (Mira/jo  Valeniia) ;  voyages  to 

Other-World  from,  1^8 
Key :  as  amulet  against  evil  eye  and 

toothache,  Italy,  189 
Khan  Jahan-Ali :  water  gods  fed  by 

newly-wed,  270 
Khartoum:  amulet  copied  from  College 

magnet,  ago 
Kkasis,   TJu,  b>-  Major  P.  R.  T. 

Gurdon,  reviewed,  240-3 
Khonds,  see  Kandhs 
Khonsu,  deity,  Egypt,  u&. 
Kildare :  '  Virgin^  fire '  at  St  Brigit's 

monastery,  349 
Kildare  county,  see  Almhain  ;  and 

Kildare 

Kilhwch  and  Olwen,  tale  of,  142 
Kine  Amangons,  in  Grail  romances, 
afe,  301 


King  Arthur  sagas  :  The  Grail  and 
the  Rites  of  Adonis,  by  Muss  J.  L. 
Weston,  4i  2j  283-^5 ;  The  Lady 
pftke  Fcmmtain,  35^  38-31  iSl^i  51  S 
Livre  etArtmSy  gl-2 ;  Yvam,  of 
Chretien  de  Troyes,  3S-9,  45  6, 

49-  51  ;  Ywatn  »md  Gawain^  38-9, 

50-  1 

King  Avallac  of  the  Other- Worlds 

King  Bran  of  Annwn,  145 

King  Buadach  uf  MagbMell,  132 

King  ClNTnenus,  223 

King  Conchobar  mac  Nessa,  148. 

227-9 

King  Cormac  mac  Airt  of  Ireland,  3^ 

144^  152 
King  Croesus,  221 

King  Cnroi  of  South  Munster,  52, 

14S.  iAl,  230 
King  Da\»d,  story  of,  4^ 
King  I>uach  Dubh  of  Oirgiall,  34 

King  Krechtheus  of  Athens,  223 
King  GuiioiuckQS  of  aii>Uetoe  bough. 

King  Ingevall's  £>aughter,  folktale, 

193-4 

King  Laeghaire  of  Ireland,  147.  446 

King  Mark  of  Cornwall,  234 
King  Mesgegra,  brain  ball  of,  228-9 
King  Mesha  of  Moab :  burning  of 
son,  221 

King  Osmund  of  Northombria,  276 
King  Pclles,  in  Grail  romance,  293 
King  Sardanapalus,  burninij  of,  221 
King's  Dtiu^kier,  Lady  J  ion,  ballad 

of  TJu,  QO 
King  Solomon  :  in  legend,  Palestine, 

71-^  :  temple  of,  73-^ 
King  Theodoric  of  Verona,  ItS 
King  Urien,  36  ;  of  Hades,  140 
King  Uther  as  king  of  Hades,  140 
Kings :  (see  alsc  under  names) ;  cere- 
monial assumption  of  sins,  jatakas, 
22  ;  ceremonial  sprinkling,  jatakas, 
22;  in  rituals  of  Adonis,  Attis,  and 
Osiris,  220-3 
Kinship    Organisations  and  Group 
Marriage  in  Australia^  by  N.  W. 
Thomas,  reviewed,  105-10 
Kirton  in-Lindsey :  guy  at  Sth  Nov. 

bonfire,  450 
Kistna,  set  Am.iravali 
Knife :  black -handled,  in  charm  to 
break  waterspout,  Greek  islands, 
331  ;    carried   out    by  pr^nant 
woman  at  night.  Sierra  Leone,  87 
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Knight  de  la  Toar  Landiy»  Book  of 

the,  17-8 
Knockainy  :  in  folktale,  31 
Knotting  :  at  marriage,  <!^lla5,  321 
Knucklebones,  see  Astragali 
Konde  :  word  Uyoiii,  238 
Kongo :  Ntotela  or  king  of,  235 ; 

word  nika,  238 
Koreish :  ancient  practice  continued 

in  Ramadan  fast,  417 
Koryaks  :  mourning  customs,  406 
Krebs,  H.  :  Opening  Windows  to 

Aid   the   Release  of  the  Sonl, 

Kronos;    Melkart    identified  with, 

122 

Kudr  month :  ic  days  sacred  to  wor- 
ship of  dead,  Oudh,  401 

Kuinnmrbura  tribe :  betrothal  cere- 
mony. i22i  ais 

Kunibert's  well,  Cologne,  26S 

Kurnai  tribe  :  All  Father  belief,  468  ; 
marital  &c.  terms,  174-6.  178.  i8r, 
183.  3 

Kurnandaburi  tribe :  marriage  cus- 
toms, 184 

Kwakiutl  tribe :  social  organization, 
mi 

Kynon,  ue  Calogrenant 

Ladf  of  the  Fountain^  The^  35,  38-9, 
MiSi  Si 

I^adybird :  brings  babies'  souls,  Ger- 
many, 269 

Laeghaire,  King,  see  Kin^  Laeghaire 

Lake  Eyre,  see  Dieyeri  tribe 

Lake  Garda  :  lime-tree  near,  50 

Lakes:  (see  also  uncUr  names)'\\»yMe» 
thrown  into,  Aztecs,  276 ;  kelpie, 
Ireland,  226 

Lamb,  see  Sheep 

Lanarkshire,  see  Avon 

Lancashire,  su  Jenny  Greenteeth ;  and 
Ribble  river 

Lance,  in  Grail  romances,  2871  289- 
90,  294^  296,  298,  303 

Lancelot  romances,  298 

Lang,  A.  :  Breaking  the  Bough  in 
the  Grove  of  Diana,  89-91 ;  '  Ekath's 
Deeds,'  a  Bi- located  Story,  362, 
376-90 ;  The  Native  Tribes  of  South- 
East  Australia,  9J  ;  review  bv. — 
Hoffmann's  La  Noiion  de  FEtrt 
Supreme  cke%  Us  Peuptes  Nm' 
Ch'ilisds,  467-9 

Langholm  Marches  :  customs  at  rid- 
ing of,  33S-6 


Lapps:  bathing  rite,  ^4;  fasting, 
ceremonial,  393  ;  wizard's  purifica- 
tion, 39^ 

L/apwing  :  stolen  from  Annwn,  145 

L'Ar  ;  or  the  Transference  of  Tiadi- 
tional  Curses  in  Morocco,  by  Dr. 
E.  Westcrmarck,  250 

Laragh :   burial  of  amputated  leg, 

Si 

Lata,  All  Father,  Reef  islands,  468 

Latin  folklore,  see  Romans,  ancient 

Latium,  see  Alicia 

Laume,  deity,  Lithuanians  &c.,  275 

Lavandi^res  de  nuit,  1 1 1 

Lead  :  revenge  image,  Greece,  62 

Lebanon  county :  Gruu^  bine's  Folklore 
and  Superstitious  Beliefs  of  L.C. 
{Penn.)t  short  notice  of,  356-7 

Leinster :  (see  also  KiUlare  county ; 
Louth  ;  Meath  ;  and  Wicklow) ; 
Mesgegra,  brain  ball  of,  228-9 

Lemnos :  he-goat  gives  milk,  213 

Lent :  fast  as  preparation  for  com- 
munion, 393,  originally  40  hours 
only,  409-10  ;  Lent  Monday  spurts, 
Sweden,  337-8  ;  marriages  arranged 
shortly  before,  W.  Ireland,  78 ; 
week  before,  south  wind  blows, 
Greek  ulands,  331 

Leopard  :  descent  of,  Bavili,  236 ; 
in  folktales,  Lusiba.  240.  Sierra 
Leone,  240 ;  mother  of  all  animals, 
Bavili,  236  ;  sacred  animal,  Bantu, 
239 ;  Human  Leopard  Society,  363, 
425  6  (plale) ;  skin  only  worn  hy 
chiefs,  Bantu,  239  ;  substituted 
names  for,  Bantu,  239 ;  teeth  imi- 
tated in  necklace,  Mendiland,  362 

Lepers,  in  Tristan  legends,  234 

Leviathan,  legend  of,  72 

Libations,  when  drinking,  Palestine, 
67 

Library  of  Folk-Lore  Society,  see 
Books 

Ligan  Lumina  of  the  Fianna,  27 

Lightning  :  hissed  &c.,  Sierra  Leone, 
57 ;  sUys  child  born  in  thunder- 
storm, Hesse,  278 

Ligiuia:  folktale,  193 

LiUth,  jinn  descend  from,  Palestine, 
71 

Limerick  county,  see  Knockainy 
Lime-tree :  in  Arthurian  &c.  romances, 
|o^:  babies  come  from,  Nierstein, 

Limestone  revenge  image,  Palestine, 
6Z 
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Lincoln  :  baillad  of  Hagh  of  Liacohi, 

Lincolmhiore  :    {tu  ais»  Ibrnetb^  ; 

Br(x:i<le?>tjy ;  Grimsby;  Kuion-m- 
Lindsry  ;  Lincoln  ;        Slam  ford ) ; 

Kkclimg  Liceziaed,  Guy  Fawkes' 
y,  ;  Tolttme  on  folklore  of,  9 
Lion  :  associated  with  MTikart  and 
Sondan,  Z21  ;  in  Cochalainn  saga, 
44  S ;  in  fable,  17 ;  in  folktale, 
Bcmba,  240  ;  in  story  of  I  wain,  37^ 
43  4 

Lithuania  :  folktale,        ;  Laome, 

baby-stealing  deity,  27 j; 
Livonia,  iee  Riga 
Ltvre  tt  AttuSf 

Lizard  :  bite  of  samiomitis  averted  by 

tree  gun,  Gre«k   islands,   329  ; 

ivglo*  only  killed  by  vinc^tick, 

Grtrck  islands,  33 1 
Llett,  the  sod  god,  143 
Llyr  as  king  of  Hades,  140 
Loango,  Bavili 
Loch  i*  raoch  :  death  of  Fraoch,  26 
Loch  Gairr  :  in  folktale,  2^ 
Lochlann,  lee  Norway 
Lochleven  :  Su  Serfs  island,  3J 
Loch  Mai  :  in  Hi^^hland  poem,  24^  26 
Locust :  chann  against,  Italy,  iS8-9 
Lodi,  K.  IL  :  Folk  Traditions  of  the 

Mughal  EmjK;rors,  427-32 
LomtNirdy,  iu  I^kc  Garda 
Lones,  T.  E.  :  I*  oik  lore  of  Aristotle, 

2i2-S 

LontJiTtribc  :  All  Father  belief,  468 ; 

ancestral  spirits,  468 
Lorraine :  *'  lavandii-res  de  nnit,"  iii 
Lotos- tree  :  sacred  after  fortieth  year, 

Palestine,  22 
Lough  DcTg :  St  Patrick's  Purgatory, 

164 

Louth  ojunty,  see  Monasterboice 

Love  charms  ;  goby  in,  Aristotle,  215  ; 
Greek  islands,  330 

Lowalanjjt,  All  Father,  Ntas,  468 

Loyiilty  ibland^,  su  Uvea  island 

Lucca :  relic  at,  TjOi 

Lucerne,  Canton  of,  see  Entlebuch 

Lucky  and  unlucky  days  and  deeds: 
Bavili,  232 ;  Bohemia,  26J ;  Greeks, 
330-1  ;  Ireland,  81  ;  j^takax,  22j 
Palestine,  72  3  ;  Sierra  Leone,  86- 
& ;  Silesia,  Thl 

Lugh,  Irish  sun  god,  131 

Lugudunum,  see  Lyons 

Lunacv:  friiit  of  mandrake  the* 'apples 
of  toe  insane,"  Arabs,  i& ;  insane 


ai«  God!'^  fooU,  Palesiine,  57;  re- 
sult of  adventures  amoogsi  jinn, 
Palesiint,  57  ;   trsaied   a:  well*, 
England,  253  4 
Luncd,  ue  Laoete 
I  Lunetc,  m  Anhnrian  rnmanrfs,  4l-4< 
I  52 

Lcaba  :  folktale,  240 
I  LusrraMon.    ceremonial  :    {s€t  aIi* 
I      Baptism)  ;  .Vrmenta,  Georgia,  &c, 
267  ;  jitakis,  22 
Lydia  :  Atvi,  222  ;  peopte  <rf,  223  ; 

Sandon- Hercules,  223 
Lyons  :  associated  with  Logh,  \yi  ; 
geiUQS  of,  ijt 

Mabinogion,  the,  3S.  143.  US.  149- 

50 

MacDatbo's  Boar,  tale  of,  230 
Macdonald,  A.  :  Some  Former  Cus- 
toms of  the  Koyai  Parish  of  Craihie, 
Scotland,  84-6 
M'Keorie,  Dr.  D.  :    Children  and 

Wells,  i^x,  253-82 
Mackenzie  river,  see  Elskimo 
Macu^is  :  taboors  at  puberty,  408 
Madness,  see  Lunacy 
Madonna,  The,  sef  Virgin  Mary 
Madras  Presidex>cy,  stt  Badaga  tribe; 
BcUary  ;     HarpanabaiU    Taluq  : 
Kanara ;  Kandhs  :  Kistna  ;  Nilgiri 
Hills  ;  and  Sandur  State 
Mael  Duin  the  voyager,  34,  1 57-61 
Mafki,  river  gods,  Russia,  273 
Magh  Mell  or  *'  Hooey  Plain,"  Ire- 
land, 128,  132,  iji  449i  ill.  L54s 
340i  446  , 
Magic :  {su  also  Amulets  and  talis* 
roans ;  Charms  and  spells ;  Incan- 
tations ;  and  Witchcraft) ;  curses, 
Connaught,  347-8  ;  fasting  associ- 
ated with,  392-3  ;  for  rain,  India, 
332-3  ;  influence  on  social  relation- 
snips,  3^;  rites  religious  in  form 
but  anti-religioas  in  their  ends, 
461-2  ;   sympathetic,    India,  333, 
Norfolk,  436 
Magicians,  see  Wiiards 
Mag  mor,  the  great  plain,  1 35 
Magnet  as  amulet,  249-  50 
Magpie  :  cures  incontinence  of  urine, 
Greek  islands,  330;  in  folktale, 
17-8 

Mabftnipala,  the,  14-5 
Mahavastu,  the,  16 
Mahavrata,  Vedic  sun-spell,  223 
Msdirattas,  su  Deccan 
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Mailar :  rain  prophecy,  333:4 
Mailax  Lingappa:  rainfall  prophecy, 
314 

Major,  A.  F. :  transUtion  by,  — 
Olrik's  review  of  English  and 
Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  470-2 

Malabar :  {see  also  Nayadis) ;  origin 
ofTodas,  103-4 

Malas,  Bcllary,  332 

Malay  Archipelago :  {see  also  East 
Indies ;  and  Philippines) ;  mourning 
custom,  401 

Malay  Peninsula :  {su  also  Besisi 
tribe  ;  Jakun  tribes ;  Malay  States; 
Pangan  tribes ;  Sakai  tribes ;  asui 
Semang  tribes);  home  of  Mon- 
Anam  race,  240;  Skeat  and  Blag- 
den's  Pagan  Races  of  the  Malay 
Pemnsula  reviewed,  451-6 

Malay  States  :  folktale,  2D  ;  Maxwell's 
/«  Malay  Forests  reviewed,  247-8 

Malla,  slain  by  Siva,  333 

Mallari  temple  :  rainfall  prophecy,  334 

Mallet :  identified  with  various  deities, 
I37t  139;  nire  symlxil  of  infernal 
deity,  132  ;  replaced  thunderbolt  as 
symbol,  132 

Mai  mo  :  Lent  Monday  sports,  337-8 

Malmobuus,  see  MiUmo 

Mamurius  Veturias,  annual  expulsion 
of,  Rome,  434 

Man  :  boy  redeemed  by  blood  at  birth, 
Palestine,  65;  boy  not  taken  from 
cradle  for  (Toays,  Sierra  Leone, 

Manannan  mac  Lir,  28,  31^  34^  46, 
140,  142 

Manawy55an,  brother  of  Bran  the 
Blessed,  ij^  152 

Mandrake:  fruit  is  Arab  "apples  of 
insane,"  6il ;  hui^  in  houses,  Pales- 
tine, 62 

Mango  tree  :  leaves  in  sowing  custom, 

India,  334 
Mani  the  moon.  Teutons,  279 
Manichacism  :  fasts,  415-8 
Mano :  Human  Leopard  Society,  426 
Mantle,  su  Cloak 
Manus,  tale  of,  47 

Maoris :  {su  also  Tuhoe  tribe) ;  bap- 
tismal  rite,  263-4 »  coil  ornaments, 
2IQ  ;  must  not  cat  near  burial  place, 
404 ;  food  pollutes  sacred  things, 
39^  ;  mourning  customs,  407 ; 
ponaturi,  water  people,  274 

March  ;  (i«<f  a/jo  Adsar) ;  14th,  *  Ma- 
murius Veturius  *  annually  expcUcd, 
Rome,  434 


Marchione,  L. :  Serpent>Procession 

at  Coculio,  216 
Mardala  tribes :  organisation,  184 
Marett,  R.  R.:  review  by,— Kjdd's 

Sava^^e  Childhood,  343-6 
Margosa  leaves:  in  agricultural  magic, 
India,  332-3 ;  in  sowing  custom, 
India,  334 
Mark,  King,  see  King  Mark 
Maronites :  no  cooking  in  house  of 
mourning,  405 

Marriage  customs  and  beliefs :  Aus- 
tralia, 106-10,  166-86,  306-18,  457  ; 
bride  anointed,  Gallas,  321-2 ;  bride 
drops  gift  into  well,  Esthonia,  270 ; 
bride  enters  by  back  door,  Ireland, 
%1  ;  bridegroom  sucks  bride's  blood, 
Brittanv,  448 ;  bridegroom  wears 
new  things  only,  Gallas,  321 ; 
circling  round  mound,  Malay  tribes, 
45S;  exchanging  wives,  Besisi  tribe, 
4SSi  Eskimo,  28i  fish  caught,  India, 
270;  Gallas,  Southern,  319-2$, 
363 ;  group  marriage,  Australia, 
io5-io,  168-70.  175-8,  180-6.  309- 
iQ,  314^  3i2 ;  hair  parted  only  by 
married  women,  Gallas,  324  ;  holy 
water  poured  over  bride,  Irelandi, 
81 ;  Ireland,  77-82  ;  in  jitakas,  22 ; 
knots  tied,  Gallas,  321  ;  marriage 
forbidden  between  housemates, 
Eskimo,  97^  iqq  ;  oaten  cake  broken 
on  bride,  Ireland,  8j  ;  polygamy, 
Gallas,  323 ;  rice  cast  into  water, 
India,  270;  sacrifices,  Palestine, 
fid ;  torches  to  greet  newly-married, 
Ireland,  &i ;  widow  claimed  by 
brother-in-law,  Gallas,  325 

Marriage  Customs  of  thcSouthem 
Gallas,  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Wakefield, 
319-25.  363 

Mars :  assimilates  local  deity,  Gaul, 
126;  '  Mamurius  V'eiurius' annually 
expelled,  Rome,  434 

Marseilles:  basreliefat,  139;  Corpus 
Domini  feast,  435 ;  Graeco- Egyptian 
influence  entered  Gaul  by,  il^ 

Marsi :  descent  of,  187 

Marsyas,  legend,  222 

Man^  Hosies,  river  spirit,  Lanark- 
shire,  266 

Masai :  purge  before  eating  holy  meat, 
393  ;  review  of  works  on,  102 

Mashukulumbwe :  words  ku  zhila, 
23S 

Masks :  secret  societies.  Sierra  Leone 
Protectorate,  362,  423-4  {plate) 
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MAth,  son  of  Mathonwy,  tale  of,  143, 

»45.  152 
Matriarchy,  ite  Mother-right 
Matrimonial  Customs  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  by  T.  P.  U.  Blake,  76  82 
Maui,  legend  of,  396-7 
Mawu,  All  Father,  Ewe  tribe,  468 
May:    {ue  also    May   Day;  and 
St.  Ponienico's  Feast) ;    feast  of 
bullocks,  India,  334;  first  ^  Sun- 
days in,  children  dipped  in  St. 
Madron's   well,    Cornwall,  255; 
water  containing  mint  given  to 
babies,  Greek  islands,  330 
May  Day :  liallads,  352"®5  Gerish's 
Tht  Mayers  and  their  Scng^  short 
notice  of,  357 
Mayfrs  and  iheir  Son^^  The^  by  W. 

B.  Gerish,  short  notice  of,  357 
Maj'O,  set  Moytura 
Mazcboth,  Palestine,  68 
Meath,  see  Tara 
Mecca  :  pilgrimage  to,  417 
Mecklenburg :    dead   not  removed 
through  usual  entrance,  374 ;  folk- 
tale, rg2 
Medcmblik  :  string  game,  328 
Medical  folklore :  [.see  also  Charms 
and  spells) ; 
diseases  and  injuries   treated: — 
baldness,  330 ;  contracted  limbs, 
2^4,  256 ;  eye  diseases,  253-4, 
323  ;  fright,  3231 ;  headache,  323 ; 
hydrophobia,  254 ;  incontinence 
of  iinne,  33otlunacy,  253^4; 
rheumatism,  56;   rickets,  255 ; 
skin  diseases,  2^3-4,  265 ;  sores, 
329 ;  varicose  veins,  329;  wounds, 

localUus: — England,  253-4,  256; 
Greek  islands,  329-30 ;  Palestine, 
S6,  75-6 ; 
remedies : — agnus  castns  leaves,  32$ ; 
agriopeialida,    ashes    of,    329 ; 
conger's  blood,  330 ;  live  frc«, 
329  ;  live  hen,  329 ;  Uve  pigeoirs 
heart,         magpie,  330;  mint, 
330 ;  pig's  urine,  330;  storks' 
eggs,  329 ;  tamarisk  leaves,  329 ; 
Passover  lamb,  75-6  ;  water  from 
hot  springs,  56,  or  wells,  253-5, 
,a6<;.  4S3 
Medicine  men,  see  Wuards 
Meenawannia,  dialect  of,  LZQ 
Meetings,       6:2,  249- S2.  361-3 
Meisncr  mountain :  Easter  Monday 
custom,  279 


Melanesia:  (jr« a/f<7 Elcma  ;  anrfReef 
islands) ;  All  Father  belief,  468 

Melcarth,  see  Melkart 

Melkart,  Phoenician  deity,  127,  221:2. 

Members  dead,  6 

Members  elected,  Ij  3i  §1  249.  361-2 

Members  resigned,  4i  6,  249-51, 
561 

Memorial  stones,  see  Stones 

Mendiland  :  exhibits  from,  362,  423-4 
{plates) ;  secret  societies,  362.  423-5, 
426-7  {plates) ;  steatite  ' '  farm- 
devils,"  426-7  KplaU) 

Menhirs,  see  Stones 

Menstruation,  see  Catamenia 

Mercia :  border  of,  352 

Mercury :  assimilates  local  deities, 
Gaul,  126 :  Cae^r  ascribes  to  Gauls, 
125  6  ;  statue,  Arvemes,  L26 

Mere  (Wilts) :  church  ales  and 
cuckowe  king,"  340-2 

Merlin  :  in  Livre  d"  Art  us,  52 

Mermaid  l)eliefs  :  Sbetlands,  440- 1 

Merman  lx;liefs  :  Shellands,  440 

Mesgcgra,  King,  see  King  Mesgegra 

Mesha,  King,  see  King  Mesha 

Metals  in  folklore,  see  Gold  ;  Iron  and 
steel ;  Lead  ;  and  Silver 

Metrical  Dindsckemhas^  The,  by  E. 
Gwynn,  reviewed,  224,  227 

Mexico,  ancient :  babies  sacrificed, 
276 ;  child  ceremonially  Ixithed, 
2hl:2.\  Casting,  ceremonial,  392 ; 
goddess  Chsuchihuitlicue,  261-2, 
270  ;  high  priest's  retirement  on 
calamity,  410 

Midday :  child  must  not  sl«ep  at, 
Greek  islands,  330 

Midir  the  fairv  king,  148 

Midlands:  folk-songs, 439 

Midsummer  Eve :  oonfires,  Roscom- 
mon, 438 

Mikirs :  coat  of,  240 ;  memorial 
stones,  240 

Milk  :  beliefs  about,  Norfolk,  435 ; 
charm  to  increase  mother's  muk, 
Greek  islands,  330 ;  drunk  at  mar- 
riage, Gallas,  322  ;  human,  in  love 
chi^m,  Greek  islands,  330 ;  from 
male  animals,  Aristotle,  213 ;  uni- 
versal anlidolc,  Norfolk,  435 

Milkine :  charms  for,  Ireland,  348 ; 
not  done  with  "dry  hand,"  Nor- 
folk, 436 ;  libation  in,  Norfolk, 
436 ;  spilling  avoided,  Norfolk, 
436 ;  washing  hands  before  and 
a!ter,  Norfolk,  435 
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Miloe,  F.  A>  :  communication  bjr, 
4'^j^-6  ;  Notices  to  Members,  212 

Mimisbrunr,  spring  under  Vggdrasill, 
26S 

Mint :  \  leaves  in  water  given  to 
babies.  May,  Greek  islands,  330 

Mirzapur,  set  Agariya 

Mistletoe :  bough  of  King  Guiro- 
melans,  52;  cut  by  gold  sickle, 
druids,  aoTor  dirk,  Errol,  26 

Moab,  see  King  Mesha 

Mohammedanism  :  (f«  cUso  Rama- 
dan) ;  fasting  and  charity,  421 

Moghal  emperors,  folk  traditions  of, 

Monasterboice :  abbot  Buite  mac  BnS- 

haig,  228-0 
Monday  :  Manichaean  fast  on,  4IS 
Money,  see  Coins 

Mong^>lia :  baptism  and  naming  by 

lamas,  26 
Monkey:  in  animal  cycle,  China, 

119 ;  in  folktale,  China  and  Japan, 

2Q 

Monkton  :  St  Bede's  well,  2^5 

Monmoathshire,  see  Caerlleon-apon- 
Usk  ;  and  St  Gover 

Monzievaird  :  St  Serfs  well,  34 

Moon :  Anahita,  m.  goddess,  Iran, 
269-70 ;  Brahmin  sacrifices  and 
fastinr  at  new  and  full  ra^  India, 
396;  Buddhist  sabbath  regulated  by, 
411  ;  fa^t  in  honour  uf,  Ilarranians, 
4I4-S  ;  lasting  at  new  and  full  m. , 
396,  41 1,  Manichaeism,  415,  and  at 
eclipse,  Jews,  411  ;  feminine,  Aoglo 
Norman,  49 ;  in  folktale,  Khasis, 
241  ;  hare  in,  India,  2I ;  Jewish 
Sabbath  related  to,  41 1-2;  jinn  sit  in 
shadows  from  moonlight,  Palestine, 
64 ;  Jokumara  feast  on  Sept.  full 
moon  day,  Bcllar^',  331  2  ;  in  Kalir 
custom,  345 ;  m  King  Arthur 
romances,  49 ;  in  Manichaean  fasts, 
415  ;  new,  in  llarranian  f;istj>,  414- 
5  ;  spots  are  children  of  Teutonic 
legend,  279 

Mcx^ui  Indians :  throwing-stick,  219 

Moravia :  folktale, 

Morgue  the  Wise,  37 

Morocco :  egg-shaped  objects  from 
mosque,  250;  fasting  uter  death, 
399 ;  fastinfi;  at  annual  sacrificial 
foist,  395  ;  no  fire  made  after  death, 
406 ;  good-luck  ring,  2  so ;  L'Ar ; 
or  the  Transference  of  Traditional 
Curses  in  Morocco,  by  Dr.  E. 


Westermarck,  250 :  magic  pmctiscd 

before  brcakfiast,  392-3 
Moses:  in  Jewish  u^end,  Palestine, 

22 ;    ^^oskm  fe&uval  at  shrine, 

Palestine,  65-6  ;  no  sepulchre,  72 
Mosque  of  Omar  (Jer.) :  hereditary 

gifts  of  guardians,  58 
Mother  of  pearl :  amulets  against  evil 

eye,  Italv,  183 
Mother-right :  amongst  Hercro,  245, 

Khasis,  241.  Nyassa  tribes,  24s ; 

female  deities  and,  223.  241  ;  £>t. 

Fraier's  views  on,  223 
Mt.  Carmel :  cave  of  El  Chadr,  69 
Mountain  ash :  carter  will  not  drive 

with,  Shropshire,  359 ;  magic  fruit. 

Highland  poem,  24-6 
Mountains :  {see  also  under  names) ; 

sacrificing  babies  on,  Aztecs,  276 
Mouse :  evil  effects  of  bite,  2J  ;  in 

proverbs,  Greek  and  Latin,  21 
Mouse-deer :    in  folktales,  Malays, 

248 

Moycura,  battles  of,  131-2,  138 
Mpongwe  :  deity  Nyambi,  239 
Mule :  of  St  Domenico^  Italy,  i28 
Mungan-ngau,  All   Father,  Kurnai 

tribe,  4^ 
MunMer  :  {see  also  Collkilla;  D^isi ; 

Kerry;  aw*/ Limerick) ;  KiugCuroi, 

S2,   148,   161.   230 ;    Tadjg;  mac 

CSn,  229 
Mura,  All  Father,  Dieyeri  tribe,  467 
Murray  island :  recording  genealogies. 

Music :  England,  3S8,  360 ;  negro, 
Algiers,  246 ;  Scotland,  247 

Musical  instruments :  gourHpMendi- 
land,  362 

Mykonos :  no  cooking  in  house  of 

mourning,  405 
Mylitta :  sacriiioe  of  chastity  in  temple 
of,  458 

Myres,  J.  L.  :  communication  on 
Burial  of  Amputated  Limbs,  83 

Nablus :  cave  in  folktale,  57 
Nagas  :  peculiar  hoc  &c  of,  240 
Names:  of  dead  tabooed,  Eskimo, 
96 ;  given  in  baptismal  rites,  set 
Baptism ;    of   God   invoked,  on 
accident  &c.,  Jerusalem,  56 ;  of 
supernatural  Ijeing  not  mentioned, 
Jerusalem,  56 ;  nut  used  after  dark, 
Palestine,  21 
Narcissus :  in  legend  of  Persephone, 
1  90 
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Natchez  Indians :  fasting,  cereinonial. 

Natives  of  Australia^   by  N.  W. 

Thomas,  reviewed,  ios-6 
Natives,    The,   of  British  Central 

Africa^  by  Miss  A.  Werner,  le- 

viewed, 

Native  Tribes  of  Soath-East  Australia, 
by  A.  W.  Ilowiti  and  A.  Lang, 
91-3,  review,  102.  by  A.  W. 
Howitt,  166-K6 

Navel  stone  worshipped,  May,  India, 

NaySdis:  mourning  customs,  397,  401 
Nebraska,  see  Vo\  Indians  ;  and  Sac 
Indians 

Neby  Mmissa,  grave  of  Moses,  12 
Necklaces  :  aniulelic,  Serv-ia,  426 
Nede  the  bard,  133 
Needle  :  run  into  sole  of  corpse,  Jut- 
land, 366,  368 
Neilghernes,  see  Nilgiri  Hills 
Nemi,  wood  of :  not  entered  by  horse, 

53  ;  rex  Ncmorcnsis,  52  3,  89-91 
Nerakini :  rainfall  prophecy,  334 
Newell,  W.  W.  :  onituaryof,  209-11  » 

vote  of  condolence,  2j5j[ 
New  Forest :  corp  creagh,  67 
New  Guinea  :  {see  also  Murray  island  ; 
Noeforesc  ;   and  Papuans)  ;  coil 
ornaments,  219 ;  Some  Notes  from 
New  Guinea,  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Selig- 
mann,  2y  ;  t>iriug  games,  1 14 
New  SoutKWales,  see  Barrier  Range 
New  Ze?»land,  see  Maoris 
Nias  :  All  Father  belief,  468 
Nicker,  water  spirit,  Brandenburg,  274 
Nicobar  inlands,  see  Kar  Nicobarese 
Nicodemus,  legends  of,  302-3 
Nicrstein :  babies  from  lime-tree,  24S 
Nigeria  :  sanctuary  hush,  90-! 
Ni^bl :  placed  before  day  in  reckoning 
time,  Gauls  &c.,  136,  141 ;  suicides 
buried     at,     Scandinavia,    370  ; 
sweepings  not  thrown  out  at,  Greek 
islands,  ^21 
Nile  river  :  sacrifice  to,  276 
Nilgiri  liills,  see  Irulas;  a«</Todas 
Ntmes :  Egyptian  cults  at,  126 
Nine  :  days  before  taking  boy  from 
cradle,  Sierra  Leone,  S6  ;  days  fast 
before  Lord  of  Good  Luck,  liar- 
ranian»,  414 
Nii>h  :  amuletic  necklace  from,  426 
Nixie,  water  spirit,  Germany,  273, 
27  s,  227 

Njambi  Karunga,  deity,  Herero,  239 


Noeforese :  bathing,  ritual,  264 
Noke  :  "  wild  huntsman  **  story,  342 
Norfolk :    west^  dairy  customs  and 

beliefe,  43«;-6 
Northallerton,  su  Osmotberly 
North  America:  {see  also  Canada; 
Eskimo ;  Greenland  ;  Mexico  ;  euiei 
United  States  of  North  America); 
bathing,  ritual,  264-5  5  relatives  fast 
till  after  fiineral7^9o  ;  siring  games, 
LLJ 

Northamptonshire,  see  Barnwell 

North  Brabant,  su  Tilburg 

North  Holland,  see  Haarlem ;  cutd 

Medemblik 
Northumberland,  see  Jarrow :  and 

Monkton 

North-west  Provinces  (India),  see 
Mirzapur 

Norway:  folktale,  192  ;  in  folktales, 
Ireland,  22^  321  47-8  ;  night  placed 
before  day  in  reckoning  time,  ^6 

Notes  on  some  Early  Ecclesiastical 
Practices  in  Armenia,  by  F.  C. 
Conybeare,  432-5 

Notices  to  Members,  by  F.  A.  Mihie, 
ziz 

Notion  de  Pktre  Suprfme,  Zo,  ehtz 

Us  PeupUs  Non- Civilises ^  by  R. 
Hoffmann,  reviewed,  467-9 
November:  {see  tUso  Guy  Fawkes 
Day) ;  fast  in  Manichaeism,  41$ ; 
festival  at  sowing,  Eg)  pt,  223  ;  t;tn, 
licensed  poaching  on,  Lincolnshire, 
438 ;  souling  &c.  songs,  Midlands, 
439 

Nuada  of  the  silver  hand,  228 

Numbers  in  folklore,  set  under  voT' 
ums  numbers,  such  as  Seven 

Nursery  rhymes :  ScotUnd,  247 

Nutt,  A:  The  Celtic  Other- World, 
44^-8  ;  review  by — Royal  Irish 
Academy  :  Todd  Lecture  Series , 
voU  IX.  XIII,  and  XIV,  224  31 

Nyambi,  West  African  deity,  238-9, 
444 

Nyanja:  name  of  leopard  in,  239 ; 
Werner's  The  Natives  of  British 
Centred  Africa  reviewed,  243-11 

Nya<isatand,  see  Nyanja ;  Wakinga  ; 
and  Yao 

Nzambi,  West  Afirican  deity,  238^ 
444 

Oak-tree:  branches  of  King  Curoi, 

^  ;  in  The  Fairy  Mythology ,  50 ; 
m  tale  of  Dun  Mouse,  2^ 
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Oaten  cake  broken  on  bride,  Ireland, 

Sj 

Oau:    in    Hallowe'en  divination, 

Roscommon,  438 
Obituary,  (W.  W:  Newell),  by  F. 

Boas,  209- n 
Ol^cction  to  Portraiture,  by  Miss  B. 

Cra'sier,  83  4  {plate) 
Ocean  ,  see  Sea 
Ocnos,  story  of, 

O'Corra,  voyage  of  sons  of,  157-60, 
163 

October,  tu  Hallowe'en 

Odin :  **  Havi-mal "  verses,  222,  224; 
ravens  of,  i^i 

Oelsen  :  mysteriously  disturbed  cof- 
fins, 229i  3S9 

Oesel  island,  see  Ahrensburg 

Ognia  the  champion,  132 

O^es :  in  jitakas,  22 

0»1  mills :   haunted  by  evil  spirits, 

Palestine,  58 
Oisin,  see  Ossumic  sagas 
Ojibway  Indians :  dead  not  carried 

through  door,   323  J    J^^w  bouse 

built  after  a  death,  323 
Old  Calalmr  :  ordeal  l^ean,  363 
Oldenburg  :  Schinontc  bringi,  change- 
lings, 225 
Olive   pre^ :   tabooed  during  cata- 

mcnia,  Greek  ijjands,  ^30 
Olive-tree :  cut  by  gold  sickle,  Olym- 

pia,  26 ;  sacred,  Palestine,  2^1  to 

Zeus,  Olympia,  26 
Olrik,  A.:  review  by,— Sargent  and 

Kittredge's  Enffliih  and  Snttisk 

lopular  Ballads^  470-2 
Olym  pia :  catting  sacred  olive,  26 
Omdurman  :  amulets,  249 
Oiuens  :  from  bulls,  India,  334  ;  from 

falling  of  staff,  Palestine,  23  ;  from 

sneezing,   Aristotle,    213,  Greek 

islands,        J    of   death,  Greek 

islands,  3^1  ;  of  harvest,  India,  334 
Oodnadatta  :  marriage  customs,  104 
Opening  Windows  to  Aid  the  Release 

of  the  Soul,  by  H.  Krebs  and 

Editor,  2t5-6 
Ophthalmia,  see  Eye  diseases 
Orani;  Hukit  tribes,  454 
Ordeals  ;  Russia,  373 
Origm  of  the  A  ngh'Saxon  Reue^  by 

T.  W.  Shore,  reviewed,  351-3 
Orkney  inlands,  see  Burra 
Ortnit  and  Wolfdietrich,  saga  of,  50 
Oryx,  see  Unicom 
Oscar,  son  of  Oisin,  29,  30 


Osiris,  ritual  of,  220-3 

Osniotherley  :  well  legend,  276- 7 
Osmund,  King,  see  King  Osmund 
Osnabcrg,  ue  Ruscbcrry  Topping 
Ossianic  lagas:  {see  cUso  Fmn  Mac* 

Coul) ;    Oisin  and  Niamh,  49 ; 

Oisin's  visit  to  Other- World,  IS3; 

quatrain  from,  226 
Ostiaks :  dead  not  removed  through 

usual  entrance,  373 
Other- World,  see  Hades 
Otmoor:  "wild  huntsman"  story, 

342 

Otter :  in  folktale, 
Oudh,  see  Arakh  tribe 
Ovaherero,  see  Ilerero 
Owain,  see  I  wain 

Ox  :  in  Chinese  animal  cycle,  1 ;  in 

Celtic  folktales,  152 
Oxford:     "Child's    Well"  cures 

sterility,  222  ;  derivation  of  name, 

Oxford<«hire, J^if  Islip;  Noke;  Otmoor; 
attd  Oxford 

Pagan  Reues  of  the  Malay  PentMSula^ 
by  W.  W.  Skeat  andC.  O.  Blagden. 

reviewed,  451-6 
Palestine,  see  Besan ;    Bethlehem ; 

Calirrhoe ;    Dothan  ;    Jerusalem  ; 

Joppa;   Judaa,   desert  of;  Mt. 

Carmel ;  NaLlus ;  Neby  Moussa ; 

Rachel's  Tomb;    Ramallah ;  Sa- 
maritans; aim/ Tiberias 
Pali  Jitaka  Book,  account  of,  12-23 
Palm-tree  :  Palestine,  70 
Pampas  Indian'i :  bathing,  ritual,  264 
Pamphlets  presented  to  Folk -Lore 

ScHciety,  see  Books 
Paficatantra,  the,  l£ 
Panpan  tribe  :  soul,  beliefs  about,  456 
Panjab  :  ( s  ire  a /so  Dc\h%  ;  anu/Jhang); 

folk  traditions  collected  in,  427 -32  ; 

Kanishka  ruled,  1 IQ  20 
Papers  read  at  meetings  of  Folk -Lore 

Society,  i ,  4«  6-7 
Papua,  see  New  Guinea 
Papuans :    mourning  custom,   40I  ; 

string  games,  1 13,  IIJ 
Papyrus  revenge  image,  Kgypt,  67 
Parasol,  see  Umbrella  and  para>ol 
Paressf:  mourning  customs,  398, 403-4 
Paris:  phantasm  of  dead,  377 
Pamkalla  tril>e  :  organisation,  184 
Parrot:  in  folktales,  17-8 
Parsees  :  cooking  forbidden  in  house 

with  corpse,  405 
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Partholon,  legend  of,  135 

Parzival  legend,  52,  2i83-4,  a88.  290-4, 

296.  2Q8  q.  \oi--K 
Passover :  firstborn  fasl  00  eve  of,  335; 

passover  lamb,  caradve,  Samaritans, 

75 

Paton,  W.  R. :  Folk-Medicine,  Nur- 
sery-Lore, etc.  from  the  /^ean 
Islands,  329-31 

Patriarchy,  ue  Agnation  or  Oather- 
right 

Pear-tree :  in  folktales,  192 

Peat :  burnt  between  young  animal 

and  mother,  Bracmar,  85 
Peg  O'Nell,  river  bpirit,  266 
Peg  Powler,  river  spirit,  25S,  266. 

Pelcw  islands :  fasUng  after  death,  399 

Pelles,  Kinp;,  sec  King  Pelles 

Pennsylvania,  see  I>el^inon  county 

Perceval,  Sir,  see  rarrival 

Peredur  legend,  294 

Persephone,  legend  of,  90 

Persia  :  attcieni^ — Anahita,  moon  god- 
dess, 269-70,  and  birth  goddess, 
270 ;  bathing,  rittial,  264 ;  fox 
sacred,  4jJ ;  food  not  eaten  in 
dark,  410  ;  mourning  custom,  405  ; 
soul  hovers  near  corpse  for  3  nights, 
405 

Perthshire,  su  Culross ;  Enrol ;  Glen 
Cuaich  ;  Loch  Fraoch  ;  attd  Mon- 

zicvairl 

Peruvians  :  annual  universal  wedding 

day,  4ii 
Pfalz  :  fasting  at  solar  eclipse,  410 
Philippines  :  bathing,  ritual,  264 

Phocis,  j-tft*  Delphi 

Phoenicia :  Mclkart  as  viewed  by 
(jfeeks,  122;  source  of  timber, 
ancient  Egypt,  ll^ 

Phrygia  :  Attis  not  known  as  royalty, 
221-2.  but  Zens,  222;  matriarchy 
improhable,  223 

Piersc  bridge  :  river  spirit,  258 

Pig :  in  animal  cycle,  China,  1 19 ; 
boar's  tusk  as  amulet,  Italy,  189 ; 
in  Mabinogion,  145-6,  152 ;  Mac 
Datho's  BcMLT,  tale  of,  230 ;  urine 
cures  incontinence  of  unne,  Greek 
islands,  330 ;  valuable  in  ancient 
Wales,  14^-6 

Pigeon :  eating  heart  cures  fright, 
Greek  islands,  329 

Pilgrimages :  India,  333 

Pin :  crooked,  thrown  in  well,  farrow, 

2ii 


Pincers :  as  amulets,  Senna  and  Sierra 

Leone  Protecloraie,  426 
Pine-tree  :  in  Arthurian  romances,  49- 

50,  52 

Plague  :  charm  against,  Ireland,  348 
Plants  in  folklore,  see  Agriopcuvlida  ; 
Haml>x»;  Broom  ;  Bajpri  ;  Goose- 
berry bush  ;  Henbane  ;  Irriakara ; 
Mandrake  ;  Margosa  ;  Mint ;  and 
Mistletoe 

Ploughing  customs  and  beliefs :  j&ta- 
kas,  22 

Plowright,  Dr.  C.  B. :  Dairy  Folklore 
in  West  Norfolk,  435-6 

Pluto  :  and  Proserpine,  22 1  god  of 
mallet  as,  Gaul,  139 

Pocock,  W.  Innes:  Supplementary 
Notes  on  Cat's  Cradle  and  String- 
Tricks,  325-9 

Poland  :  folktales,  192-3 

Poli  feast,  India,  334 

Polygamy,  see  Marriage  customs  and 
beliefs 

Polynesia :  {see  also  Easter  island ; 
Fiji    islands ;     Loyalty    blands ; 

Rotama   island  ;   Samoa   islands ; 

ami  Society  islands)  ;  Maui,  legend 

of»  3^-7  ;  string  games,  1 13 
PompcJi,  see  Baiae  wells 
Ponaturi,  water  people,  New  Zealand, 

274 

Popular  Poetry  of  the  Baloches,  by 

M.  Longworlh  Daines,  8^ 
Porro  society,  Mendiland,  362,  423-S 

{f-lates) 

Portishead  :  string  game,  ^29 

Port  Lincoln  :  tribal  organisation,  1S4 

Portraits :  objections  to,  Vaud,  83  ; 

signs  against,  Vaud,  83 
Portugal :  folktale,  193 
Possessed  or  haunteflTj^'*  Haunted 
Poliphar's  wife,  parallel  to  story  of,  2£2 
Potter's  kiln :  ashes  from  in  agri* 

cultural  magic,  India,  332 
Powers  of  evil  in  Jerusalem,  The,  by 

Mrs.  IL  Mm  Spoer,  54-76 
Prayer,   verbal   errors   m  unlucky, 

Palestine  Jews,  jz 
Pregnancy,  see  Birth  customs  and 

beliefs 

Premeaux  :  statuette  of  Dis  Pater, 
136-y 

President,  election  of,  4^ 
Presidential  Address,  4^  6^  12-23 
Pretas,  in  jatakas,  22 
Principles  of  Fasting,  The,  by  Dr.  E. 
Weslcrmarck,  391-422 
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Prophecy:  of  rainfiall,  India,  331-4 ; 

raven  bird  of,  131 
Proserpine,  set  Persephone 
Prostitution,  sacred :    India,  south, 

458 ;  temple  of  Mylitta,  458 
Proverbs:  ^51  ;  Greek,  13,  zx^  226 1 

Latin,  21 ;  Yoruba,  444 
Proverlis,  Book  of :  as  related  to  Celtic 

Triads,  22^-6 
Prussia :  Laume,  baby-stealing  deity, 

275 

Pryderi :  143,  I4<;,  152-3  ;  as  king  of 
Hades,  140 ;  slain  by  Gwydion,  146 
Prydwen,  Arthur's  ship,  143-4,  153 
Puberty  rites  :  fasting,  408 
Puloga,  All  Father,  Andamanese,  468 
Puppy,  sre  Dog 

Purging:  as  purification,  Masai  &c, 
321 

Pwyil :  143,  145  ;  as  king  of  Hades, 
140  ;  prince  of  Dyved,  149-50 

Queen  Dido,  burning  of,  221 
Queen  Iseult  and  Tnslan,  232,  2^4 
Queensland :  {see  also  Barcoo  nver ; 
Bulloo  river  :  and  under  names  of 
tribes') ;  mourning  custom,  400-1 
Quetzalcoatl,  Mexican  deity,  261 
Quicken-tree :  in  folktales,  Ireland, 
33-4.  52 

Rabies,  see  Hydrophobia 

Rachel's  Tomb:  in  legend  of  Joseph,  75 

Rap;-trees :  Palestine,  63 

Rain  :  charms  for,  Germany,  277-8 ; 
deities  of,  also  deities  of  birth, 
26Q-72.  2ik>;  feast  to  rain  god, 
India,  331-2 ;  Laume,  r.  deity, 
Lithuanians  &c.,  275  ;  prophecies 
of,  India,  333-4  ;  sacrifices  to  god 
of,  Aztecs,  276 

Ram,  see  Sheep 

Ramadan,  fast  of,  416-8 

Kamallah  :  haunted  spring,  55 

RSmSyana,  The,  l6 

Rat :  in  Chinese  animal  cycle,  IIQ 

Rathdrum  :  burial  of  an^putated  arm, 

Rattles :  of  secret  society.  Sierra 
Leone  Protectorate,  424  (plate) 

Raven  :  asjs^ciatcd  with  goddess 
Badhbh,  Ireland,  133,  Bian,  Wales, 
131,  god  Lugh,  131,  and  Tethra, 
133 ;  symbolism  of,  131 

Ray^^n,  gate  of  heaven,  418 

Rebirth  beliefs,  see  F  "incarnation 
beliefs 


Red :  calf,  water  spirit  as,  Greek 
islands,  321  5  clotn  round  fetish, 
Sierra  Leone  Protectorate,  425 ;  as 
surname  in  folktales,  46 ;  Tammux 
clothed  in,  295 
Reef  islands :  All  Father  belief.  408 
Regensbur^  :  burial  of  heretics,  371-2 
Reincarnation  beliefs  :  Eskimo,  ^ 
Relationship,  blood:  Australia,  169-70 
Religion :    (see    also    Brahmanism ; 
Buddhism;  aii</ Deity,  conceptions 
of) ;  /{eligion  in  Evolution,  by  F. 
B.  Jevons,  reviewed,  346-7 
Religiou\  Songs  of  Connacht\  The,  by 

D.  Hyde,  reviewed,  347-50 
Religiotis  System  of  the  Amasulu^  212 
Reptiles  in  folklore,  see  Crocodile ; 

r  rog  ;  and  Lizard 
Reservoirs :  haunted  by  evil  spirits, 

Palestine,  58 
Reviews,   9^120,    21748.  343-6o, 


Rhenish  Prussia,  see  Cologne 
Rheumatism  :  jinn -heated  springs  for, 

Palestine,  56 
Rhinoceros :  in  folklore,  Malays,  248 
Rhodesia,  see  Mashukulumbwe 
Rhdne,  DepL  of,  see  Lyons 
Rhone,  valley  of :  Graeco-Eg)'ptian 

influence  entered  Gaul  by,  126.  137 
Rhymes,  see  Folk-songs;  attd  Nursery 

rhymes 

Rib  of  man,  woman  from,  Todas,  104 
Ribble  river:  Peg  O'Nell,  266 
Rice  :  in  marriage  custom,  India,  270 
Rickets  cnred  by  St.  Madron's  well, 

Cornwall,  255 
Riddles :  gipsy,  360 
Ried  :  babies  from  well,  269 
Riga  :  mysteriously  disturbed  coffins, 

322 

Right :  turn  to  for  respect  or  to 
avert  ill-luck,  jitakas,  212 

Rings,  finger  :  as  amulets  against  evil 
eye,  Italy,  183 

Ripon  :  nursery  song,  449 

Rivers  and  streams  :  {see  also  under 
their  names) ;  Homeric  heroes 
children  of  river  gods,  2S0 ;  river 
spirits,  2^ ;  sacrifice  on  crossing, 
\  ranks,  276  ;  yearly  victim,  222 

Rivers.  W.  IL  R. :  review  by — 
Jnyne's  String  Figures,  iL2i6 

Rocks,  sacred,  see  Stones 

Roebuck,  see  Deer 

Romans,  ancient :  baptismal  rite, 
264 ;  proverb,  21 
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Rome:     »nn«al     «mpegnat,     434 ; 

folktales,  191-3 
RoD^  ste  Ba-Ronga 
Roof :  opencfl  to  release  soul  after 

death,  Scaadimv  ia.  370 
Roscommon :    Hallowe'en  customs, 

417-8 

Rose  berry  Topping :  well  legend,  277 
Ross :  yew-tree,  34 

Rotterdam  :  string  gmie,  328 
Rotum^  biaad  :  bathing,  ntual,  264 
Roumania :  string  games,  jz^-S 
Round  wood :    bunal  of  amputated 
arm,  83 

Rouse.    W.    IL    D. :  Presidential 

Address,  4,  6.  12  2^ 
Rowan,  su  Mountain  ash 
Aoyad  Irish  Academy:  Todd  Laturt 

Stria,  vols.  IX,  XIII,  and  XIV 

re>'iewed,  224-^1 
Rossalki,  river  gods,  Russia,  273 
Russia  :  {see  also  Esthonia  ;  Finland  ; 

Georgia  ;    Lithuania  ;    Livonia  ; 

Poland  ;  and  Siberia) ;  folktales, 

193-3 ;  ordeal,  32I;  "''cr  gods,  27^ ; 

unbaptized,  fate  of,  273 
Rygen :  suicidtrs,  l)unal  customs  for, 

372 

Rymour  Club,  The,  Edinburgh,  Mis- 
cellanea, reviewed,  246-7 

Sabaki    river  :     unchaste  maidens 

drowned  in,  Gallas,  325 
Sabbath  :   Buddhist,  ^ii  ;  Jewish, 

Sabians,  see  Harranians 

Sable  skin  worn  by  Armenian  clergy. 


Sac  Indians  :  fasting  after  death,  399 

Sacrifice : 
animal, — bones  not  injured,  Pales- 
tine, 66 ;  of  buffalo,  to  village 
spirits,  India,  335;  of  bull,  Mar- 
seille's 434  5  ;  ofcalf  for  stillborn, 
Bohemia,  221  ;  must  be  clean, 
Egypt,  394  ;  of  cock,  at  new 
house,  Palestine,  58 ;  of  doves  to 
Adonis,  29s  ;  for  expiation  of 
sins,  Armenia,  434  ;  not  female, 
India,  394  ;  of  goat,  Corinth, 
Ewe,  468,  Palestine,  66  7.  Sierra 
Leone  Protectorate,  426 ;  of 
hen,  at  birth,  Palestine,  65 ; 
to  Isis,  Egypt,  323  ;  at  Moslem 
shrines,  Palestine,  58-9  ;  of  ram, 
Palestine,  56 ;  of  sheep,  at  cir- 
cumcision Sc.,  Palestine,  65-6, 


and  to  village  spirits,  India,  335  S 
victim  must  fast,  Morocco  &c-, 
394-5,  and  be  without  blemish, 
Jews  394 
at  birth,  Palestine,  65 ;  fasting  be- 
fore sacrifice,  Egypt,  India,  &c., 
393,395  7;  at  foundation,  jitakas, 
Zi  ; 

human, — at  birth  of  chiefs  child, 
Kafirs,  34S  ;  on  crossing  rivers, 
Franks,  276 ;  not  female,  India, 
394  :  at  foundation,  jatakas,  21  ; 
to   rain   g(xl,  Aztecs,  276 ;  to 
rivers,  India  4c.,  276 ;  victim 
must  6tst,  Kandhs  &c,  394-S  ; 
»         to  wcll5  and  rivers,  275-6,  2Sq  ; 
I        without  bkuu»h,  India,  ; 
to  jinn,  Algiers,  246  ;  to  manes, 
China,  403;  at  marriages,  Palestine, 
,      66  ;  at  new  camping  ground.  Pales- 
I      tine,  62i ;  vegetable  offerings  with- 
out leaven  or  honey,  Jews,  394  ; 
to  water,  against  barrenness,  Servia, 
i  22i 

,  St  Anna  :  takes  charge  of  stillborn, 
I      Bohemia,  270 

I  St  Anthony :  the  Hermit,  ;  in- 
voked in  bathing,  Palestine,  61 
St  Bede's  well,  J  arrow,  255 
St  Brigit :  in  household  charms,  Con- 
naught,  349  ;  in  house  near  hearth, 
Connaught,  349 ;  mantle  hung  on 
sunbeam, 

St  Cergues-sur-Nyon :  portraits  ob- 
jected to,  83 

St  Chrysostom  :  praise  of  fasting, 
392 

St  Columba  :  hymn  as  charm,  348 

St  Columcille:  voyage  of  three  clencs, 
I       157-S,  t6Q-I 

'  St  l)omenico  of  Foligno,  i89-9^» 
i      {plate),  216 
St  Dumenico's  Feast :    at  Cocullo, 

May,  i87-9»  {plate) 
I  St  Elias,  see  Elijah 
I  St  George  :  cave  of,  Mt.  Carmel,  69; 

favourite  saint  of  Arabs,  61 ;  invoked 

in  bathing  &c.,  Palestine,  61-2 : 

killed  dragon,  Beirut,  61 
St  Cover,  265 

St  Hawthorne's  well :    cures  skin 

diseases,  265 
St  Helen's  well,   Eshton :  Sunday 

custom,  252 
St  Ke>'ne,  265 

St  Levan's  well :  legend  of  saint. 
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St  Madron's  well :  cures  children's 
diseases,  2SS,  258 

St  Maree,  33 

St  Mourie,  see  St  Maree 

St  Mcxlwen,  legend  of,  258 

St  Osyth's  well,  258 

St  Patrick  :  converts  Kine  Laeghaire, 
147-8.  446 ;  •  Lorica  hymn  as 
charm,  348;  recalls  Cuchulainn 
from  helir~l47-8.  446;  shamrock 
illustration,  225 

St  Tatrick's  I'urgatory,  164 

St  Firian,  265 

St  Koch,  150  {pl<Ue) 

St  Serf  or  Servanus,  33-4 

St  Shear,  14 

St  Stephen^  Day  :  hunting  of  wren, 

Roscommon,  438-9 
Sais  :  n^ht  festival  at,  222  3 
Sakai  tribes  :  4_S3-4  ;  religion,  4^4 
SakUa,  set  Indra 

Salii,  Roman :  in  annual  scapegoat 

ceremony,  434 
Salish  IndLxns,      Stlatlumh  Indians 
Salmon :  not  eaten  or  approached  by 

mourners,  British  Columbia,  487 ; 

in  folkulc,  Wales,  4^ 
Salt  :    averts  evil,  Palestine,    2^  J 

sprinkling  infants  with,  Armenia 

&c.,  267 

Samaritans :  {see  also  Nablus) ;  deBled 
by  touching  dead,  5  Passover 
lamb  curaiive,  75-6 

Sammael,  jinns  descend  from,  Pales- 
tine, 21 

Samoa :  mourning  customs,  399,  404, 

4067 
Sanchi,  carvinp;s  at, 
Sanctuary  :  Arician  tree  as,  ^o^l ;  Bu 

Jpri  bush.  Lower  Niger,  90 
Sandan,  deity  of  Tarsus,  22Ji2 
Sandon- Hercules  of  Lydia,  223 
Sandur  State  :  feast  to  rain  god,  Sept., 

331-2 

Sardanapalus,  King,x^r  King  Sardana- 
palus 

Sardinia  :  folktale,  193 
Sarmad  tht:  Armenian,  431-2 
Satan,  set  Devil 

Aafaj,-'  Childhood:  a  Study  of  Kafir 
Chtidrettt  by  D.  Kidd,  reviewed, 
343-6 

Saxony,  see  Dresden 

Sea  11 -crow,  see  Raven 

Scandinavia  :  {see  also  Denmark  ; 
Norway  ;  and  Sweden) ;  bathing 
rite,  264-5  ;  folktales,  192  ;  funeral 


customs,  366  73  ;  future  life,  beliefii 

about,  36670 
Scania,  see  Skaane 
Scanno  :  costume  of,  189 
Scapegoat :  camel  as,  Armenia,  433-4 ; 

human,  Armenia  and  Rome,  434 
Scith,  see  Scathach 
Sca(hach,iLand  of,  143,  148 
Schinonle,  underground  being,  Olden- 

burtj,  27  s 

Schlcswig-  Holstein,  see  Amrum  island 

Schwabicn,  see  Swabia 

Scissors :  laid  open  on  corpse,  Scan- 
dinavia, 366,  36S 

Scorpion :  bite  averted  by  tree  gum, 
Greek  islands,  329 

Scotland:  {see also  Britain  ;  Hebrides; 
Highlands  ;  Orkney  islands  ;  Shet- 
land islands  ;  and  under  names  of 
(mmtie<;) ;  ballads,  470-2  ;  barbar- 
ous sports,  ^  ,6-7  ;  Borders,  opening 
windows  &c.  to  release  soul,  2lfi ; 
as  Hades,  140 ;  children's  wells, 
2  SS  ;  north-east^  opening  windows 
&c.  to  release  soul,  215-6 ;  whistl- 
ing dangerous  in  haunted  places,  70 

Scythe  :  used  by  baby-giver,  26iS 

Sea  beliefs  and  customs  :  {see  also 
Mermaid  beliefs  ;  and  Merman 
belicis) ;  chanties,  358 ;  crests  of 
waves  the  horses  of  Manannan,  140; 
fish  the  cattle  of  the  sea,  IJ3  ;  gods 
of  sea,  Celts,  142 ;  meaning  of 
Tethra,  133 ;  sea  the  plain  of  Tethra, 
133  ;  "  sea- wife  "  in  German  tale, 

224J 

Searbhan  Lochlannach,  32-4,  47,  52 

Secretary,  election  of,  5 

Secret  societies:  Sierra  Leone  Pro- 
tectorate, 362  3.  421-7  {J>late) 

Secret  Societies  and  Fetishism  in 
Siena  Leone,  by  A.  R.  Wright, 
423-7  {plates) 

Seine  Infdrieure,  see  Fescamp 

S^jour  des  Morts,  Le,  suivant  la 
Mythologie  Celtique,  by  U.  d'Arbots 
de  Jubamville,  339-40,  and  com- 
ment by  A.  Nutt,  443^ 

Seligmann,  Dr.  C.  G.  :  Some  Notes 
from  New  Guinea,  251 

Selkirkshire,  see  Carterhaugh  wood 

Semang  tribes:  453-4 ;  funeral  rites, 
4.S^-6  :  religion.  454 ;  soul  provided 
for  unborn  child,  455  ;  thunder  god, 
454  S 

Sennnole  Indians :  mourning  customs, 
406 
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September  :  Jokunura  feast,  Bellary, 

S<;rapis :  a-ssimilates  local  deities, 
Gaul,  L26;  mallet  as  symbol  of. 

Serpent,  iu  Snake 

Serpent- PrfK:e5>sicm  at  Cocallo,  by 
Mrs.  M.C.  Harrison,  1 87 -9 1  {plaUs\ 
and  L.  Marchione.  2Ah 

Servia:  {iu  also  Nish) ;  children 
cured  by  water,  2^ ;  sacrifice  against 
barrenness,  271 

Service-tree :  berry  of,  ^ 

Seven  :  days  before  taking  girl  from 
cradle.  Sierra  Leone,  86  ;  days  fast 
in  honour  of  sun,  Harranians,  414-5 ; 
evil  spirits  preside  over  month  Adar, 
Babylunia,  416  ;  7ih  day,  month, 
and  year  holy,  Tt  ws,  413-4 ;  7th 
month  sacred,  Babylonia,  41  wells 
for  weakly  or  bewitche<l  cliildren, 
Barnwell,  2SSt  S>Tia,  256 

Shah  Jahan,  Mughn!  emperor,  427-30 

Shamir,  the  stone  culling  worm,  74 

Shaving :  on  pilgrimages,  India,  393 

Shechem,  ^ee  Nablus 

Sheep  :  amulets  for,  Palestine,  22  J 
in  folktale,  Jerusalem,  56-7  ;  lamb 
in  fable,  17  ;  Paschal  lamh  curative, 
Samaritans,  7^-6  ;  ram  isacrificed  to 
jinn,  Palestine,  56 ;  sacrificed  at 
circumcision  &c. , "Palestine,  6s-6, 
and  to  village  spirits,  India,  335 ; 
spirit  so  named,  Palestine,  56-0 

Sheikh  Shadii  or  Shazli :  libation  to, 
Palestine,  67 

Shells  :  {see  also  Cowry  shell) ;  shell 
trumpet,  Hindus,  105 

Shemeer,  see  Shamir 

Shetland  islands :  Shetland  Brownies, 
by  F.  C.  Conyheare,  440-1 

Shir  Shah,  emperor  of  India,  427-8 

Shir^  district,  see  Yao 

Sholiath  :  fast  in  honour  of  sun,  Har- 
ranians,  414 

Shrewsbury :  charm  to  prevent  casting 
of  ralves,  437 

Sbrineii :  Palestine,  s8-9,  61.  6s-6,  69 

Shropshire  :  {see  also  Besford  ;  St. 
Hawthorne's  Well  ;  Shrewsbury ; 
amd  Wrekin) ;  carter  will  not  use 
"withy  stick,"  359 ;  cuckoo  ale, 
341  ;  Touth,  charm  to  prevent  cast- 
ing of  calves  4.^7  ;  whipping  with 
broom  stops  growth,  3S9 

Siam :  dead  not  removed  through 
usual  entrance,  373 


Siberia,  see  Koryak  s  ;  aw^/Ostiaks 

Siciatl  Indians  :  taboos  on  moomers, 
407  and  at  puberty,  408 

Sickle :  gold,  in  sacred  rites,  Greece, 
26.  druids,  26 

Siegfried,  saga  of,  I18 

Sierra  Leone  Protectorate :  {set  also 
Freetown  ;  Iroperrioaantry ;  Mano; 
Mendiland  ;  Timini  country  ;  and 
T)-ama) :  folktale,  240 ;  Secret 
Societies  and  Fetishism  in  Sierra 
Leone,  Iw  A.  R.  Wricht,  423-7 
(plates) ;  Some  West  African  Cos- 
toms,  by  Abiose,  86-8 

Sieve  :  not  taken  out  on  starry  night, 
Greek  blands,  331 

Silesia:  SpillohaUa  stores  babies  in 
wells,  274  ;  unbaptized  child  brings 
bad  luck,  2hi 

Silver :  amulets  against  evil  eye,  Italy, 
1 89 ;  coin  under  threshold,  Pales- 
tine, 5S 

Sin-eating  :  Armenia,  434 

Singing  :  warns  off  spirits  at  night, 
Palesrine,  59 

Sins,  ceremonial  assumption  of,  jita- 
kas,  22 

Siva,  Indian  deity,  3J3 

Skaane,  see  Sunnerbo ;  astd  Varend 

Skeai,  W.  W.  :  review  by,— Max- 
well's Ih  Malay  Forests,  247-8 

Skin  diseases  treated  at  wells,  Eng- 
land, 253  4,  265 

Skull :  amulet  against  evil  eye,  Italy, 
189 

Sky :  The  European  Sky-God,  VIII, 
The  Celts,  by  A.  B,  Cook,  24- 1;3 

Slavonia  :  folktales,  193,  360 ;  holy 
Wells  cure  children's  dlse;iscs,  256 

Sligo,  see  Moytura 

Sloe :  blighted  by  fairies  on  Hallow- 
e'en, K<x«;ommon,  437 
Slothful  Gillie,  see  GillaDacker 
Smyrna  district,  see  Boudroum 
Snake  :  in  animal  cycle,  China,  I19  ; 
antidote  to   poison,  jatakas,  21  ; 
breath  poisonous,  jfitakas,  21  ;  cer- 
astes or  horned  viper,  214  ;  eyes 
grow  after  piercing,  Aristotle,  2IS  : 
at  feast  of  St  Domenico.  Italy,  187; 
in  folktale,  India,  5^28 ;  horned, 
Egypt,   214;    man-eating  Thlen, 
Khasis,  242  ;  in  story  of  Iwain,  32i 
4j  ;  water  spirit  as,  273 
Sruixe-bite :  amulet   against,  Italy, 
189,  216 ;  healed  by  St  Domenico, 
Italy,  187.  ii£k 
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Snake-gods :  baptize  Buddha,  263 
Suanaimaq :  fiiisting  after  death,  398, 

and  until  sun  has  well  risen,  411 
Snedgos  and  MacRiagla,  voyage  of. 

Sneezing :   before  corpse,  prevents 

decay,  Greek  islands,  331 ;  good 

sign  in  sick,  Palestine  Jews,  l^x 

as  omen,  Aristotle,  21J,  Greek 

islands,  331 
Soap-boilers :  haunted  by  evil  spirits, 

Palestine,  58 
Society  islands,  ste  Tahiti 
Sociological  Papers^   vol.   11^  short 

notice  of,  ^3.S4.s 
Solomon,  King,      King  Solomon 
Some  Former  Customs  of  the  Royal 

Parish  of  Crathie,  Scotland,  by  A. 

Macdonald,  84-6 
Some  Notes  from  New  Guinea,  by 

Dr.  C.  G.  Seligmann,  251 
Some  West   African  Customs,  by 

Abiose. 

Somerset:  (j/va/r<7 Glastonbury ;  and 
Portishead) ;  as  Hades,  140 

Sorca,  country  in  folktale,  Ireland, 
29-30 

Sorcerers,  see  Wizards 

Sore  eyes,  see  Eye  diseases 

Sores,  cure  for,  Greek  islands,  329 

Soudan :  {see  also  Khartoum ;  and 
Omdurman) ;  amulets  from,  249  50 

Souls :  can  be  thrown  out  with  sweep- 
ings, Greek  islands,  331  ;  of  unborn 
in  birds,  Malay  tribes,  45^ 

South :  wind  in  week  before  Lent, 
Greek  islands,  3^ 

South  America,  su  Abipones ;  Brazil ; 
Colombia ;  Fuegians  ;  Guiana  ; 
Pampas  Indians  ;  and  Peruvians 

South  Australia,  see  Barcoo  river; 
Flinders  Range ;  Fowler's  Bay ; 
Lake  Eyre  :  Port  Lincoln  ;  Wilson 
river  ;  and  und^r  names  0/ 1 rites 

South  Holland,  set  Rotterdam 

Southam,  ^ :  Veteriiuu7  Practice, 

Southam,  LL  R.  H.  :  Building  Cus- 
toms, 84  [plate) 

Sowing  customs  and  belief :  festivals, 
Egypt,  223,  India. 

Spain  :  {see  also  Basques  ;  Catalonia  ; 
and  Gades) ;  opening  windows  &c. 
to  release  soul,  2lj  ;  replaced  Mag 
M6r  in  Irish  legends,  135  6 
Spear-throwers,  see  VVamera 
Spells,  see  Charms  and  spells 


Spider:  in  folktale,  Sierra  Leone, 
240 

Spillaholla,  well  spirit,  Silesia,  274 
Spirits,  isle  of,  in  Gaulish  It^end,  12& 
Spitting :  as  charm,  Greek  islands, 
330 

Spoer,  Mrs.  H.  U.  :  The  Powers  of 

Evil  in  Jerusalem,  .S4-76 
Spoiling  Of  Annwn^  Welsh  poem, 

M3-4.  146-7.  149. 

Sponge  :  must  be  torn  away  stealthily, 
Aristotle,  213 

Spoon :  fetish.  Sierra  Leone  Protec- 
torate, 426  {plate) 

Sporades,  see  Cos 

Springs :  bathing  in  cures  barrenness, 
Palestine,  55 ;  may  be  haunted, 
Palestine,  5^-6,  58;  jinns  connected 
with,  Palestme,  SS-o ;  sacrifice  to, 
Hesse,  279 

Sprinkling,  ceremonial,  x«r  Lustration, 
ceremonial 

Staff,  walking,  see  Walking-stick 

Stag :  in  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain^ 
40 

Stamford,  see  Gretford 
Stanton  All  Saints,  su  Staunton 

Stanton  St  John,  see  Staunton 

Stations  of  the  Cross  :  reversed  journey 
round,  in  curse,  Connaught,  348 

Staunton :  mysteriously  dbturbed 
coffins,  386,  3S9 

Stealing :  increases  powers  of  fetish, 
Sierra  Leone  Protectorate,  427 

Stcnton,  F.  M. :  reviews  by, — Shore's 
Oripn  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ract^ 
Matne  and  Pollock  s  Aneient  Law^ 
and  Seebohm's  The  Tribal  System 
in  Wales,  3St-4 

Stirlingshire,  i^^  Alva 

Stlatlumh  Indians :  moumingcustoms, 
398,  400,  407 ;  first  salmon  not 
eaten  by  mourners,  407  ;  taboos  at 
puberty,  408  9 

Stones:  {see  also  Cromlechs;  atta 
Dolmens) ;  baetyls  in  Grail  rom- 
ances, 304 ;  memorial,  India,  240-2; 
"navel,"  India,  334 ;  sacred,  Gaul, 
HI.  India,  334.  Palestine,  68 

Stork :  brings  babies,  267-8 ;  eggs 
good  for  ophthalmia,  Greek  islands, 
329 ;  messenger  of  rain  and  thunder 
god,  269 

Storms  :  child  bom  in  thunderstorm 
dies  firom  lightning,  Hesse,  278 ; 
eating  dangerous  in  thunderstorm, 
Germany,  410 
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String  Figures^  \n  Mrs.  C.  F.  Jayne, 

reviewed,  1 12-0 

Strinij  games,  1 12  6,  325-9 

Succubi :  Syrians,  61 

Suffolk,  see  Acton  ;  and  Staunton 

Suicide :  burial  customs  ftir,  Scan- 
dinavia &c.,  ^69-70,  372-4 ;  in 
mvstcriously  distnrbefP  vaults, 
Ahrensburg,  378.  385,  Barbadoes, 

385 

Sumatra :  {see  also  Nias ;  aiM/Tjumba); 
bathing,  ritual,  264 

Sun :  burning  deity's  effigy  as  spell, 
221 ;  eating  only  done  in  sunlight, 
India,  41 or  when  sun  well  risen, 
Coast  Salish  Indians,  411 ;  ecUpee 
of,  see  Eclipses ;  fasts  in  honour  of, 
Harranians,  414-5,  Manichaeans, 
415 ;  feminine,  Irish  and  Old 
Welsh,  42;  in  folktale,  Khasis, 
242  ;  Gawain  as,  4^ ;  Lieu  the  sun 
god,  j_43 ;  Lugh  the  sun  god, 
Ireland,  rji  ;  masculine,  Anglo- 
Norman,  49;  Mclkart  as  sun  god, 
127.  221-2  ;  Osiris  as  sun,  222-3  » 
Sais  festival  as  sun  spell,  222-3 ; 
Sandan  as  sun  god,  222;  Vedic 
Mahavrata  a  sun  spell,  223  ;  wor- 
shipped, India  and  Coast  Salish 
Inaians,  411 

Sunday  :  fast  on,  Manichaeans,  415-6  ; 
first  3  in  May,  children  dipped  in 
St  Madron's  well,  255 ;  well  water 
drunk,  Eshton,  252 

Sunnerbo:  suicides,  burial  customs 
for,  372 

Sunrise  :  breaks  spells,  j&takas,  21 ; 
worship  at,  Barotse,  239 

Sunset :  worship  at,  Barotse,  239 
Sunwise  :  Hallowe'en  circuit  of  fields, 

Braemar,  85 
Supplementary  Notes  on  Cat'<i  Cradle 

and  Slriiig-Tricks,  by  W.  Inncs 

Pocock,  325-329 
Surrey :  as  Hades,  140 
Sussex :  opening  windows  &c.  to 

release  soul,  2lii 
Sutherlandshire  :  corp  creagh,  67 
Swabia :  suicides,  burial  cu^lotns  for, 

323  . 

Swahill :  word  moshi,  238 

Swallow ;  eyes  grow  again  after 
piercing,  Aristotle,  215 

Sweden :  {see  also  Miilmohuus ; 
Scania  ;  and  Vestergotlaml) ;  folk- 
tales, 192-5,  197-200,  2Q2i6;  gates 
on  corpse's  road  to  churchyard  bung 


u^de  down,  river  spizits. 

Sweeping :  sweepings  not  thrown  out 

at  night,  Greek  islands,  33J 
Swine,  see  Pig 

Switzerland :  (w  also  Glarus,  Canton 
of ;  Grisons,  Canton  of ;  Lucerne, 
Canton  of;  an^ Vaud,  Canton  oO  ; 
"  lavandi^res  de  nuit,"  LU 

Swords :  of  Tethra,  132-3 

Sycamore  fig  tree :  jinn  lives  in, 
Palestine,  ZP;  votive  offerings, 
Palestine,  22 

S3rcamore-tree :   in  Uevre  ttArtuSt 

Sylvanus  :  assimilitates  local  deities, 
Gaul,  126.  139 ;  mallet  as  symbol, 

122 

Synteng  cotmtry  :  matriarchy,  24I 
Syria :  {set  also  Beirut ;  Hamath  ; 
and  Maronites)  j  bewitched  child 
drinks  from  2  wells,  256 ;  iocubi 
and  succubi,  6j 

Taboos :  Eskimo,  96 ;  Greek  islands, 
330 ;  in  j&takas,  22  ;  Khasis,  242  ; 
Mendiland,  362  ;  mourning,  Green- 
land &c.,  400-2  ;  at  puberty,  British 
Columbia  &c.,  408-9 
Tadg  mac  C^in,  229 
Tahiti :  mournLng  customs,  407 
Tiin  b6  Cuailgne,  138,  230-1,  446  7 
Taise,  daughter  of  King  of  Greece, 

30-1.  46.  48 
Taltessin,  poem  of,  145 
Talmud,  legend  of,  ^2 
Tamarisk -tree  :  leaves  cure  hcad^he, 
Greek  islands,  329 ;   planted  by 
Abraham,  Beersheba,  69 ;  sacred 
or  haunted,  Palestine,  TO 
Tamils :  bullocks  worshipped,  PongaJ 

flay,  334 
Tarn  Lin,  ballad  ot,  89 
Tammuz,  the  deity,  289,  295 
Tanganyika,  Lake,  see  Ubwart 
Tara ;  contest  of  king  with  St.  Patrick, 
348 

Taranis,  see  Taranus 

Taranus;  associated  with  thunder, 

137  ;  Gaulish  god,  1 30-40 
Tarsus:  burning  of  Sandan 's  effigy, 

221 

Tattooing :  Malay  tribes,  455 

Tees  river  :  spirit,  258,  274 
Teigue,  son  of  Cian,  vision  of,  164-5 
Terebinth-tree :  not  sacred,  Palestine, 
ZO 
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Tethra,  chief  of  Fomorians,  132-4, 

U9i  142 
Teutatcs,  Gaulish  god,  139 
Thebes :  horned  snake,  214 ;  sacred 

boat  of  Amen,  \  Vi 
Theodoric,  King,  see  King  Theodoric 
Theseus,  parallel  to  story  of,  2Q 
Thirty :  days  fast  in  honour  of  moon, 

Harranians,  414-5 
Thlcn,  man-eating  snake,  Khasis,  242 
Tblinkets:  mourning  customs,  4C». 

408 

Thomas,  N.  W. :  Australian  Marriage 

Customs,  306-18 ;  review  by, — 
Andrews'  Les  Fontaines  des  Gerties 
{Seba  Atoun),  Croyatues  ScudoH' 
aises  <J  Al^r,  246 

Thomas  "  Roman  de  Tristeut"  by 
J.  BMier,  reviewed,  231-4 

Thor  the  Hammerer,  137 

Thorsadal :  in  Eyrbyggja  saga, 

Three :  children  passed  thrice  over 
parent's  corpse,  Sierra  Leone,  S8 

Threshold  ;  blood  marked  alter  build- 
ing house,  Palestine,  58 ;  child  not 
suckled  or  corrected  there,  Pales- 
tine, 59 ;  coin  placed  under,  Pales- 
tine, j^;  haunt  of  evil  spirits, 
Palestme,  58 }  incense  for  injury 
at,  Palestine,  59 ;  sacrifice  on, 
Palestine,  58,  66j  salt  averts  evil, 
Palestine,  70 

Thunder :  Kari,  t -deity,  Malay 
tribes,  454-6 ;  Laume,  t.-deit3j, 
Lithuanians  8cc.,  275 ;  Taranis 
associated  with,  122 

Thunderbolt :  breast  of  Laume,  Lith- 
uanians &c.,  225 ;  replaced  by 
hammer  as  symbol,  137 

Thunderstorms,  see  Storms 

Thursday :  sacred  tree  as  burning 
bush,  Palestine,  6& ;  St  Domenico's 
Feast,  May,  Italy,  182 

Tiberias :  bath  patients  avoid  Divine 
name,  55 

Tibet :  baptism  and  naming  by  lamas, 
263  ;  folktales,  2Q ;  translations 
of  Buddhist  books,  l£t 

Tideswell :  well  custom,  Easter  Day, 

252 

Tiger :  in  Chinese  animal  cycle,  ii^ ; 

wer  tiger,  Malays,  248 
Itlburg  ;  string  game,  328 
Umini  country  :  exhibits  from,  363 
Tippcrahs :  mourning  custom,  401 
Tire  beo,  the  land  of  the  living,  13^ 
TiT'fa-tonn,  kifigdom  of,  29-30,  46,  52 


Tir  n-aill,  the  other  world,  M5 
Tjumba:  fasting,  ccremonialT^S? 
Tlingit,  see  Thlinkets 
Todas :   fast   before  eclipse,   4to ; 

mourning  customs,  401,  404  ;  The 

'Todas,   by   W.    LL    R.  Rivers, 

reviewed,  102-5,  457 
Toes:  of  babies  not  kissed,  Greek 

islands,  330;  of  corpse  tied  to- 
gether, Jutland,  366 
Tomintoul :  burial  custom,  86 
Tongs :  as  amulets.   Sierra  Leone 

Protectorate  &c.,  426  (plate) 
Tooth :  of  St  I>>menico  as  relic, 

Cocnllo,  i88,  2Ah 
Toothache :  amulets  against,  Italy, 

189  ;  charms  against,  Ireland,  348, 

Italy,   188,  216 ;   healed  by  St 

Domenico,  Italy,  187-8.  2ih 
Torches :  to  circuit  fields,  Hallowe'en, 

Braemar,    85 ;    to   greet  newly 

married,  Ireland,  Si 
Tornoiemenz  Antecrit,  Li,  49-50 
Torres  Straits :  no  Supreme  God,  458 ; 

design  on  canoes,  22Q;  taboos  at 

puberty,  408 
Tory  island  :  as  Hades,  140 
Totemism  :  Nyassaland,  245 ;  no  sign 

amongst  Todas,  103 
Travel  Notes  in  South  Africa :  a 

Correction,  by  E.  S.  Hartland, 

445 

Travelling,  see  Journey 

Treasure :  in  pond,  Suffolk,  274 

Treasurer,  election  of,  5 

Trees  in  folklore :  \see  also  Agnus 
castus;  Alder-tree;  Apple-tree; 
Baobab-tree  ;  Cactus-trce  ;  Carrob- 
tree  ;  Fig-tree ;  Fir-tree  ;  Fruit- 
trees  ;  Holly-tree ;  Karamu-trec ; 
Kawa-tree;  Lime-tree;  Lotus-tree; 
Mango-tree ;  Mountain  ash  ;  Nemi, 
wood  of ;  Oak-tree ;  Olive-tree ; 
Palm-tree;  Pear-tree;  Pine-tree; 
Quicken-tree ;  Rag-trees  ;  Service- 
tree  ;  Sycamore  ng  tree ;  Svca- 
more-tree ;  Tamarisk -tree ;  Tere- 
binth-tree; Willow-tree;  Yew-tree; 
and  Y^drasill-tree);  babies  from, 
Austria,  269 ;  cure  diseases,  Pales- 
tine, 69-70 ;  gum  from  protects 
from  bites,  Greek  islands,  329; 
magic,  in  folktales,  192-3 ;  sacred 
tree^  as  burning  bush,  Palestine,  68, 
and  offerings  hung  on,  Palestine, 
68,  spirit  dwells  in,  Palestine,  63^ 
amongst  Yoniba,  263 ;  spirits  dwell 
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in,  j&takas,  22^  Palestine,  58^  69 ; 
tree  of  Manannan,  ^ ;  trees  of 
Magh  Mell,  1^4 ;  with  gold  and 
silver  leaves,  in  folktales,  195-6 ; 
worshipped,  France,  in,  j&takas, 

22 

Triads  of  Ireland^  Tfu^  by  K.  Meyer, 

reviewed,  224-7 
Tribal  System  in  tValts,  Tke^  by  F. 

Seebohm,  reviewed,  351,  354 
Tristan  legends,  23 1  -4 
Trampet :  shell,  Hindus,  105 
Toatha      Danann,  i}^  132 
Tahoe  tribe :  fieisting  as  mourning,  399 
Tukura,  All  Father,  Loritja  tribe, 

468 

Turi;  ley-in- Asia,  see  Armenia ;  Cyprus ; 

Harranians ;  and  Smyrna  district 
Turkey- in -Europe,  see  Albania;  and 

Illyria 

Turks :  origin  of  cycle  of  L2  animals, 
112 

Tuscany:  {see  also  Etruscans;  and 

Lucca) ;  folktales,  193 
Tweed  river :  Tweedles  children  of, 

28a 

Twelfth  Night :  divination  on,  Ros- 
common, 439 

Twelve :  parsons  to  lay  ghost,  Oxford- 
shire, 342 

Twilight:  taboos  on  B  rah  mans  at, 
Incua,  410 

Twins :  hated  by  itongo,  Kafirs,  346 

Tyama:  Human  Leopard  Society,  426 

Tyre :  king  and  stones  of  fire,  221  ; 
Mclkart  god  of,  127,  211 

Tyrol :  (xm  also  Innsbruck) ;  folktale, 

123 

Ubvrari :  string  game,  328 
Udarbrunr,  spring  uniwT  Yggdrasill, 
268 

UflFem,  Welsh  hell,  iqi-2 
Ugandia:  rain-making  horn,  249 
Uuter,  see  Antrim ;  Brugh  na  Boinn ; 
Cuchulainn  sagas ;  Donegal ;  and 
King  Conchobar  Mac  Nessa 
Umbrella  and  parasol :   royal,  con- 
tains deity,  j&takas,  22 
Umbria,  see  Foligno 
Unbapiized,  see  Baptism 
Uncle,  paternal :  in  marriage  customs, 

Gallas,  319  20 
Unicorn  :  origin  of  fable  of,  21^-4 
United  States  of  North  America,  see 
Alaska  :  Apache  Indians  ;  Arizona; 
Florida ;  Kansas  Indians  ;  Natchez 


Indians :  Nebraska  ;  Ojibway  In- 
dians ;  and  Pennsylvania 
Unlucky  days  and  deeds,  see  Lucky 

and  unlucky  days  and  deeds 
Uposatha  or  Buddhist  sabbath,  411 
Upper  Thompson  Indians:  £uting 

after  death,  399,  400;  mourning 

customs,  400,  407 
Urabunna  tribe :  marriage  customs, 

'72-4.  184 
Urien,  King,  see  Kin^  Urien 
Urine,  cure  for  incontinence  of,  Greek 

islands,  330 
Uther  Pendragon,  see  King  Uther 
Uvea  island :  bathing,  ritiuU,  264 

Valentia:  'waking'  amputated  leg, 

216 

Vampire  :  undecayed  corpse  sign  of, 

Greek  islands,  331 
Viirend  :  suicidesTourial  customs  for, 

372 

Varhely  :  bas-relief  at,  139 

Varicose  veins,  cure  for,  Greek  islands, 

Vaucluse :  **  lavandieres  de  nuit,"  Lll 
Vaud,  Canton  of,  su  St  Cergues  sur- 
Nyon 

Venetia :  {sh  also  Lake  Garda ;  and 
Verona) ;  folktale, 

Verona :  Thcodoric,  king  of  Ostro- 
goths, LlS 

Vestergbtland  :  folktale,  193-4 

Veterinary  Practice,  by  tL  Southam, 
4iZ 

Vice-Presidents,  election  of,  4-5 
Victoria:  widow  and  husbai^s  bro- 
ther, 109 

Vinestick  kills  syglos  lixard,  Greek 

islands,  331 
Virgin  Mary,  The :  in  household 
charms,  Connaught,  342 ;  at  house 
top,  Connaught,  349 ;  image  in 
procession  of  St  Domenico,  Italy, 
190  {flatt) ;  invoked  in  bathing, 
Palestine,  ^ 
"  Virgin's  tears  "  (tree  gnm),  protects 

from  bites,  Greek  islands,  329 
Volsungasaga,  parallel  to,  l8 
Vomiting  as  purification,  Antilles,  393 
Vospes  :  "  lavandieres  dc  nuit,"  ill 
Votive  offerings :  Palestine,  70 

Wakefield,  Mrs.  E.  S. :  Marriage 
Customs  of  the  Southern  Gallu, 

319-2';.  363 
Wakinga :  folktale,  240 
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Wales :  {jtee  also  Annwn  ;  Bran  the 

Bleued ;  Britain  ;  Dyved  ;  Mab- 
inogion;  I'ryderi ;  Pwyll ;  andundct 
nanus  of  counties) ;  border  place 
names,  352 ;  folktales,  160, 448 ;  sites 
of  Hades,  140;  traditional  literature, 
la^;  triads  as  related  to  Irish  triads, 
224-5;  Seebohm's  The  Tribal  System 
in  Walts  reviewed,  3S  i,  354 ;  Uffcrn 
or  hell,  1 5 1 -a 

Walking-stick  :  fall  unlucky,  Palestine 
Jews,  21 

Waroera :  preceded  bow,  21^ 

Warriors :  superior  to  Brahmins, 
jatakas,  22 

Washing  clothes:  '* lavandiircs  de 
nuit,'  France,  ill 

Water :  {stt  also  Baptism  ;  Lakes ; 
Lustration ;  Rain ;  Rivers  and 
streams  ;  Snrings  ;  and  Wells) ; 
ferliUzes  mouierj»,  India  Ac,  271-2 

Water  deities :  crocodile,  India,  270 ; 
Mexican  goddess,  261  2 ;  Russian, 

223 

Water-lily ;  dangerous  to  hold,  Hol- 
land, 229 »  vsdued,  Friesland,  279 

Water  spirits:  in  Caulonia,  274 ; 
connected  with  children,  272-5, 
2fki ;  Jenny  Greentecth,  Lancasliirc, 
266 ;  kelpie,  Ireland,  226 ;  Mary 
Hosies,  Lanarkshire,  266  ;  nixie  or 
nicker,  Germany,  273-4,  277  ;  Peg 
0*Nell,  Lancashire,  266 ;  Peg 
Powler,  Durham  county,  266; 
ponaturi.  New  Zealand,  274 ; 
m  shape  of  red  calf,  Greek 
islands,  ;  SpillahoUa,  Silesia, 
274 ;  stcftl  children,  N.  Germany, 
275,  280 :  Sweden,  26$;  wasser- 
mann  or  wcib,  Hungary,  274 ; 
wila,  Serbia,  256 

Waterspout :  charm  to  break,  Greek 
islands,  331 

Water-wheel :  sacrifice  to  jinn  of, 
Palestine,  56 

Wax  revenge  image.  New  Forest,  67 

Weather  lore,  su  Rain ;  Stonns ;  and 
Winds 

Wednesday:  unlucky,  Penn.,  357 
Wclb:  ChUdren  and  Wells,  WXh. 
D.  M'Kenzic,  251,  253-82 ;  foun- 
tains of  the  jinn,  Algiers,  246,  of 
youth,  28Q ;  the  Fountain  Perilous, 
m  story  of  Iwain,  35-8,  41-3  ;  St 
Serfs,  Perthshire,  34 ;  St  Servan's, 
Stirlingshire,  3^ ;  St  Shear^s,  Dum- 
barton, 34 ;  spirit  in  shape  of  red 


calf,  Greek  islands,  3^ ;  well- 
dressing  customs,  229;  worshipped, 
Britain,  265-6,  Gaul,  III 

Wer-beasts  :  Malays,  248 

Werner,  Miss  A.  :  review  by, — Den- 
nett's At  the  Back  of  the  Bla,k  Man's 
Mind  £rv.,  214-40,  442-S 

Weser  river  :  banics  come  from,  268 

West  Indies,  see  Antilles  ;  llarbadoes; 
Caribbees;  ai«</ Jamaica 

Westermarck,  Dr.  E.  :  exhibits  by, 
250  ;  L'Ar  ;  or  the  Transference  ol 
Traditional  Curses  in  Morocco,  250 ; 
The  Principles  of  Fasting,  391-422 

Westmorland  ;  trade  song,  359 

Weston,  Miss  J.  L. :  The  Grail  and 
the  Rites  of  Adonis,  4^  7,  283-305  ; 
reviews  by, — Sandl»ch's  The  Heroic 
Saga-cycle  of  Dietrich  of  Bem^  1 18- 
9J  Bedier's  Thomas'  "  Roman  de 
Tristan,'  231-4 

Wheel :  hanging  up  cart-w.  excludes 
ghost,  36<2 

Whipping,  see  Beating 

Whistling :  dangerous,  Palestine  and 
Scotland,  70^  Sierra  Leone,  87 

Whitby  :  lucky  bone,  250 

White :  clay  and  fat  us^d  by  initiation 
society  &C.,  Memliland,  434 

White  animals,  see  Cock  ;  Deer ;  and 
Dove 

Whitsuntide  :  Whitsun  king,  Austria, 

Wicklow  county,  see  Glendalough ; 

Glenmacnass;  Laragh;  Rathdrum; 

and  Roundwood 
Widows :  rights  and  duties  towards, 

Australia  &c,  109 
Wild  Huntsman,~The,  by  W.  H- 

Jcwiit,  342 
Willow-tree:  first  tree  to  perish  at 

heart,  Shropshire,  352  ;  whipping 

with  rod  from  slops  growth,  Ilcre- 

fordshire,  359 
Wilson  river :    tribal  organisation, 

184 

Wiltshire,  see  Mere 

Windows:  opened  to  release  soul, 

Winds :  in  Bavili  philosophy,  237 ; 
alwa)'s  south  in  week  before  Lent, 

Greek  islands,  331 
**  Wishing  "  wells  originally  fertilizing 

wells,  272 
Witchcraft,  see  Charms  and  spells; 

Corp  creagh ;   Magic ;    Witches ; 

oiM  Wizards 
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Witches :  excluded  by  broom,  369 
Withcrshins:  for  cursing  &c.,  Brae- 

roar,  85 

Wives:  last  after  husband's  death, 
Antilles,  398,  India,  .^97. 401 » N.  A 
Indians,  .^99  400 
Wizards:   angakut,  Eskimo,  97-8 


noaide,  Lapps,  393 ;  pawang.  Ma 
lays,  248 
Wolf :  in  fable,  17 :  in  folktales, 


jawbone  as  amulet,  Palestine,  ^oj 
skin  worn  by  clergy,  Armenia, 
432-3 

Wolfdlefrich,  saj;a  of,  50 

Women  :  (j«  also  Birth  customs  and 
tjL'liels;  Marriage  customs  and 
l>cliefs  ;  Mot  her- right ;  Widows; 
Witches;  and  Wives) ;  devils  sii  on 
uncovered  hair,  Palestine  Jews,  71 ; 
fallinj^  of  staff  unlucky,  Jews,  72  ; 
Thisclton  Dyer's  folk  lore  of  iVonUH 
reviewed,  3^0-1  ;  formed  from  rib 
of  man,  Todas,  104  ;  girl  does  not 
count,  Palestine,  65 ;  girl  not  taken 
from  cradle  for  7  days,  Sierra  Leone, 
S6 ;  in  rites  of  Adonis,  289.  294 ; 
not  sacrificed,  India,  394 

Woodpecker  ;  in  fable, 

Worm :  water  spirit  as,  273 

Wotjobaluk  tribe :  widow,  duties  to- 
wards, 109 

Wounds,  cures  for,  Cornwall,  254 

Wrekin,  set  St  Hawthorne's  well 

Wren  :  hunted,  St  btephcn's  Day, 
Roscommon,  438-9 


Wright,  A.  R.  :  exhibits  by,  249  50» 

362  3  ;  Secret  Societies  and  Fetish- 
ism in  Sierra  Leone,  423-7  \}laiti) 
Wurdh :  well  under  Yg;gdrasill,  269 

Yantruwunla  tribe :  maxriagc  customs, 

Yao  :  Werner's  The  l^ati-ms  of  BriHsk 
Central  Africa  reviewed,  243-S ; 
string  game,  327 

Yassi  society,  MeiMfiland,  362,  425 

{ftUUe) 

Yew-tree :  the  tree  of  Ross,  34 
YggdrtLsill-tree :  lime-tree  as,  Nier- 

stein,       ;  well  &c.  under, 
York  :  holy  well.  Minster,  266 
Yorkshire:  {su  also  Eshton  ;  North- 
allerton ;    Osmotherley ;     Kipan ; 
Whitby;  oK^York);  ncrtk^  trade 
song,  159 

Yoruba :  baptismal  rite,  263 ;  pro- 
verb, 444  ;  sacred  tree,  263 
Young  Akin,  ballad  of,  90 
Yucatan:  ancient,  baptisaud  rite  in, 

262 

Yuin  tribe :  All  Father  belief,  468 
Vvatft,  of  Chretien  de  Treves,  35-9, 

4S-6.  49-51 
yn>afn  and  Gawatn,  38-9,  50 1 

Zealand :  folktale,  192 
Zenodore  of  Alexan^a,  126 
Zeus  :  Attis  as  Phrygian  Zeus,  222 ; 
Melkarl  identified  with,  127  ;  olive- 
tree  of  Olympia,  2fi 
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